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PROBLEMS  IN  URBAN  CENTERS-WASHINGTON, 
D.C.,  AND  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ROLE 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  25,  1980 

<  House  of  Representatives,  ' 

c!ommittee  on  the  district  of  columbia, 

Washington,  D,C 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:20  a.m.,  in  room  , 
1310,  Longw:orth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Dellums,  Leland,  and  Fen- 
wick. 

Also  present:  Donn  G.  Davis  and  Dietra  L.  Gerald,  staff  assistants; 
Dale  Maclver,  staff  counsel;  Harry  M.  Singleton,  minority  chief 
counsel;  and  Hugh  Van  A.  Starkey,  minority  research  analyst.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  first  indicate  that  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  beginning  these  hearings  a  few  minutes  late,  I  will  suspend 
with  the  reading  of  my  entire  opening  statement,  although  for 
those  who  wish  a  copy  of  it,  you  may  obtain  that  at  the  desk. 

In  lieu  of  a  lengthy  opening  statement,  the  Chair  would  simply 
like  to  state  as  succinctly  as  possible  the  purpose  of  these  Hearings. 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Nation's  Capital,  is  a  city  that,  aside  from  its 
unique  relationship  to  and  experience  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  in  nearly  every  other  respect  a  prototype  of  America's 
major  urban  central  cities.  It  is  affected  by  the  same  socioeconomic 
problems  that  trouble  other  major  American  cities.  Recent  events 
indicate  some  6f  the  most  serious  of  these  urban  problems  are 
rapidly  worsening. 

The  purpose  of  these^  hearings  is  to  compare  past  and  present 
conditions  in  Washing?on,  D.C.  and  other  American  cities,  to 
survey Jhow  Federal  assistance  has  helped  or  hindered  the  ability  of 
cities  to  address  utban  problems,  and  to  explore  with  natibnal 
authorities  on  cities  how  the  resources  of  the^ederal  Government 
can  best  aid  cities  with  their  problems.  .  ' 

Today's  witnesses  are  particularly  well-placed  observers  of  the 
problems  of  urban,  centers.  The  witnesses  include  Dr.  Arthur  Flem- 
ming,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
adviser  to  numerous  Presidents  anH^  national  commissions.  Dr. 
Flemming  is  presently  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
'  Rights,  a  commission  established  by  the  Congress  in  1957,  which 
reports  regularly  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  its  assess- 
ment of  the  status  of  civil  rights. 

.  (1) 
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On  behalf  of  myself  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  Chair 
would  like  to  welcome  you,  Doctor,  beiPore  these  proceedings,  and 
•  you  may  proceed  in  any  fashion  you  choose. 

[Mr.  Dellums'  complete  opening  statement,  together  with  that  of 
Mr.  McKinney,  follows:] 

*  e 

Opening  Statement  of  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Chairman 

I  would  first  of  all  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  the  witnesses 
for  the  tolerance  and  understanding  that  you  have  shown  in  responding  to  later 
than  usual  notice  regarding  these  hearings  on  Urban  Centers,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  the  Federal  Role.  This  is,  of  course,  a  rather  large  and  extremelv^igncfi^'ant 
•undertaking;  one  which  we  would  ordinarily  like  to  plan  over  a  much  iSnger  period 
of  time,  but  your  response  has  left  me  Reassured  that  there  is  general  agreement  on' 
the  urgent  need  to  take  a  serious  look  at  the  unchecked  and  debilitating  progression 
of  a  number  of  problems  that  are  rending  the  urban  nucleus  of  oui*  society  and 
imperiling  our  future  survival.  I  am  speaking  of  course  of  what  some  observers' hav^ 
described  in  general  terms  as  the  urban  crisis,  but  our  concerns  here  are  much 
'more  particular.  Specifically,  I  am  hopeful )that  we  can  focus  our  attention  on  a 
number  of  special  problems  with  a  view  toward  comparing  their  character  and 
dimensions  here  in  the  nation's  capital  with  the  same  in-. other  American  cities. 
Quite  naturally,  we  hope  that,  in  addition  to  further  enlightenni^nt  and  new  per- 
spectives on  these  problems^  that  we  will  better  conceive  their  solutions  ^d  have 
rekindled  the  will  to  bring;about  their  eradication. 

All  the  evidence  available  to  us  suggests  that  this  will  come  about  only  as  a  result 
of  a  well-conceived  and  well-coordinated  joiiit  effort \involving  national.  State  and 
local  governments.  Hardly  any  major  city  in  America  has  sufUcient  resources  to 
indfpendely  solve  the  worst  of  its;problems.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  any  serious 
attempt  to  solve  major  urban  problems— be  they  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  else- 
where—effective measures  and  meaningful  results  cannot  be  e^Epected  unless  the 
federal  government  takes  the  problems  of  America's  citiM  as  being  what  they  are: 
-  national,  and  therefore  of  ..as  much  concern  to  the  federal  government'  as  the 
localities  in  which  they  thrive.      -  '     *"  .  /• 

^  LOCAL  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

For  well  over  a  decade  now.'  since  the  middle  1960*s  when  the  late  President 
Lyndon  Jolinson  declared  a  Vl^r  On  Ppverty^  in  America,  the  federal  government, 
with- measured  reluctance,  has  made  ohe  hcdf-hearted  attempt  after  another  to  aid 
in  the  solution  of  locahurban  probleflns.  I  say  this  in  the  manner  that  I  do  because 
there  is  no  need  to  try  to  avoicl  or*  discbunt  the  widespread  belief  of  many  people 
that  federal  aid  to  our  cities'  is  not  only  inadequate  and  often  misguided,  but  also 
designed  to  achieve  ^mething  less  than  full  success.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not, 
one  thing  is  certain,  and  that -is  the  fact  that  a  frightening  malestrom  of  problems 
have  continued  to  ravish  the  cities  of  America,  and  the  difference  (where  there  is 
any)  in' the  manner  in  which  they  are  affected  may  be  measurable  only  in  the 
smallest  degrees.  The  litany  of  American  urban  problems  is  as  recognizably  as  our 
flag:  *        •  ^  ' 

YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Outrageously  high  unemployment  exists  among  the  nation's  minority  youths.  The 
national  average  surpassed  30  percent  in  1971  and  continued  to  climb  and  now 
hovers  near  50  percent.  In  .some  cities,  such  as  Washington,  D.C.  and  Detroit, 
Michigan,  this  figure  has  reached  the  appalling  leveU)f  60  percent.  (This,  of  course, 
i^  not  only  a  national  disgrace,  but  it  is  certain  to  dim  the  hopes  of  an  entire 
generation  of  youths  -  and  consign*  them  to  lives  marked  by  pits  of  despair  and 
anguish.)  ■ " 

HOUSING 

Wc~have  failed  miserably  in  most  cities  to  provide  citizens  with  enough  decent, 
affordable  housing/  The  huge  chunk  of  our  population  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  ^  be  able  to  purchase  homes  some  vears  ago  now  see  that  part  of  the 
American  dream  fading  into  a  cruel  mirage.  In  fact,  with  the  recent  onslaught  of 
condominium  conversions,  many  of  our  people  are  now  just  as  wistful  over  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  occupy  dn  affordable.  9partmeiit  as  they  are  over,  the 
possibility  of  owning  a  home. 

Taking  further  toll  on  those  who  are  least 'prepared  to  defend  themselves,  is  the^ 
ongoing' movement  of  urban  pioneering,  the  movement  of  the  more  affluent  back.to 
our  cities  and  the  subsequent  displacement  of  those  with  less  economic  wherewithal. 
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■  Iaw  enforcement 

Certainly  not  the  lesser  of  our  m^or  urban  problems  i«  'ij^ ^onstent  fn^^^^^ 
between  some  urban  dwe  ers  and  those  who  police  urban  communities.^  On  nuar  y 
^e^^cS  whtre  violence  has  erupted,  the  -".o^t  i'"7>^?«t«  ^^..^  v  H^^iil 
been  some  incident  where  citizens  questioned  a  "police  tactic,  which  they  deemed 
ab^siv^^r  vSve  of  their  rights  .or  physical  being.  This  has  produced  a  nerve 
racking  economy  of  violence  which  forever  threatens  to  ignite  the  powder  keg  that, 

^it't^XirlV'tme^^^^  all  pver  the  country  suffer  as  a  r^^t 
I  could  go  oh,  because  Aiany  more  of  our  problems  are- just  ks  evident,  but  I  shall 
paus^Tere  and  open  these  hearing  with  the  expressed,  hope  that  some  of  the. 
Sbs^ations  made  and  things  said  here/ will  start  us  m  tlie .  direction  of  first 
recognizing  giore  clearly  the  nature  of  our  urban  prqb  ems  what  ">ust  be  don^^nd 
theffhastily  toward  the  making  of  policies  and  decisions  that  will  hopefully/ solve 

'•^^.SlyrvSn^Tre'^rticularly'well-placed  observers  of  the  P"Wem4^^^ 
centers  The  witnesses  include  Dr.  Arthur  Flemminfi;,  f9™er  Secretary  of /HEW  and 
advisw  to  numeroiTPresidente  and  nati^ial  commissions,  Dr.  Flemmink^^is  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  The'  Commission  was  established  by 
ingress  in  1957  and  reports;  regularly  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  its 
assessment  of  the  status  of  civil  Tights.     .  -  ,r-    -r*  'jt^Ln- 

The  second  witness  is  Dr.  Mar^n  Dunn,  Assoc  ate  Vice  President,of  University 
Outreach  and  Seprice  at  Florida  International  University  in  Miami;, Florida  Ur 
Dunn  has  stu'died  and  written  about  the  Black  community  in  Dade  County  Florida  . 
and  has  directed  several  fedprally  funded  programs  re  ated  to  racial  wid  ethnic 
minorUies  in  the  AJiami  area.  Dr.  feiinn  has  several  observations  and  insights  about 
the  national  implidations.of  the  Miami  experience  that  we  want  him  to  share  with 

the  Committee.  •  ,       .  ^        ^  ^  au*  o 

Do  any  of  my  colleagues  wish  to  make  a  statement  at  this  time.-'  v  ,  „ 

Opening  Statement  of  Hon.  Stewart  B.  McKinney  ^ 
Mr  Chairman:  There  is  a  popular  line  of  thought  which'  often  pervad^^  govern-, . 
•meTt'tffing  that  if  you  ignore  a  problem  long  enough, 'theh  perhaps  it  ^will  go 
away  Tlie  a?e  many  p^ple  in  this  r(5om  who  feel  that  we  in  the  bongress  have  not 
^vl^^Bll  dul  attentiS?  to  the.probjems  of  the  ciUes  that^?^/^^"^^^^^^ 

•  accomplishment  in  this  field  represent  a  planned  pohcy  of  neglect.  Let  me  assure 
vou  11  othine  could  be  further  from  the -truth.  .       ,  .  , 

^  As  an  active  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Citiw  the  Subcommj^ttiBe  on  , 
Housing  and  Community  Development,  and  the  Economic  StabiliMtion  Subcommit- 
te^Xle  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,.  I  have  probably  sa^^ 
through  as  many  hours  of  testimony  on  the  problems  of  'he  cities  as  anyone  h?re  in 
this  rbom  However,  One  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert  on  the  cities  to  fealize  that 
our  urtM  problems  are  constantly  recurring  because  the  answers  to  these  problems 
are  not  ck^Hy  defined  It  is  my  understancfing  that  we  are  convening  this  series  of 
hear"nes  not  ne^eSIr  ly  to  produce  those  evasive  answers,  but  rather  to  re-focus 
the  attention  the  Congress,  as  w.ell  as  the  American  people,  on  the  plight  of 

^  Whilfe  Co"  CT^sk  has  a  long  history  of  responding  to  urban  problems  with  funds  for 
Housing,  tra^portation,  educations,  employment,  and  mynad  other  problems,  you 
might  say  that  the  current  philosophy  of  dealing  wjth  the  urban  crisis  stf  ms  from 

Sie^  Watte  riots  in  1965.  Fifteen  years  later,  follo^^'^B' ?  <=?f 'l^^^^^n  The^^^^^^^^^^^ 
federal  dollars  we  find  ourse  ves  witnessing  the  Miami  riots  of  1980.,  Ihese  recent 
riote  rniX  Se  same  frustrations,  the  same  anger,  the  same  eiono.mic  deprevat.on 
festering  in  our  inner  cities  which  triggered  the  outbursts  of  the  sixties.  Thus,  the 
□uestion  w^  must  ask  ourselves  is*whethen  it  has  all  been  in  vain. 

•  '^Tho  an"we  seek  in  the  coming  day  will  probably  turn  o^\*PX^  thT^^e 
'  those  we  have  sought  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  This  stems  from  the  fact  that  while 

we  tockle  the  problems  of  the  citjes  as  alsingular  issue,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact 
■  That  all  cities  ae  not  identical.  Certainly,  ^asTiington  D.C.;  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
'  and'oakffi  share  common  Ublems.  However,  try  as.we  might  is  it 

pSS  for  us  sitting  here  on  Capitol  feill  to  <=°'".«  VP  Vho'iir  ttiat  vou  ^^l1 
description  which  is  a  cure-a  for  each  of  these  cities  ills.  I  hope  that  you  win 
K  with  me  that  the  answer  i^o.  It  has  taken  us  a  number  of  vears,  but  I  do 
S  that  The  federal  government  has  finally  realoed  that  Uncle  Sam  stands 
Srless  in  applying  our  loosely  written  national  policies  unless  those  policies  are 
reTdily  inverted  in^^^^  by  strong,  effecive  and  most,  importantly,  healthy  local 

government.  \ 
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I  pride  mvself.  in  being  a  strong  advocate  of  the  cities.  I  happen  to  represent 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut  the  largest  city  in  my  home  state.  Because  of  the  proximity 
of  my  district  to  the  City  of  New  York  I  can  safely  say  that  the  well-being  of  my. 
Congressional  District  is  directly/tied  to  the  continued  well-being  and  fiscal  integrity 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  As  the  Ranking  ^^inority  Member  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  obtain  an  intensive  education  and  under- 
standing of  the  state  of  the  American  city  when  we  dealth  with  the  issue  of  federal 
loan  guarantee^  to  New  York  in  1977-78.  '     •  '      >  . 

We  learned  quite  a  bit  from  the  New  York  experience.  However  in  recent  months 
we  have  seen  that  New  York  is  not  alone  in  facing  a  future  of  fiscal  uncertainty. 
Already,  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  Newark,  New  Jersey  have  been  added  to  that  list,  and 
•we  should  perhaps  face  up  to  the  fact  that  with  out  some  radical  changes  here  in 
the  nation's  capital,  Washington,  D.C.  is  an  active  candidate  to  join  their  company 
sometime  in  the  near  future.  With  the  New  York  and  >yashington  experiences  in 
mind,  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  focus  of  these  hearings  should  be  the  local  govern- 
ments themselves  and  their  rples  as  the  foundations  upon  which  federal  policy  must 
be  built.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  of  witnesses  which  ypxx  have  gathered  to  discuss  these 
issues  is  impressive.  I  will  be  interested  in  listening  to,  reading,  and  reviewing  their 
comments  as  these  hearings  progress.  A  knowledgeable  as  many  of  us  think  we 
already  are  on  this  issue,  we  cannot  help  but  be  served  by  exposure  to  new  ideas, 
and  sharing  new  thoughts. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ARTHUR  S.  FLEMMING,  CHAIRMAN,  U.S. 
COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  LOUIS 
NUNEZ,  STAFF  DIRECTOR,  AND  LUCY  EDWARDS,  HEAD,  CON- 
GRESSIONAL LIAISON  OFFICE 

Dr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the.  committee,  may  I 
express  our  deep  pleasure  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
the  committee  to  discuss  this  very  important  issue. 

I  am  accompanied  today  by  Mr.  Louis  Nunez,  who  is  the  Staff » 
Director  of  the  Commission,  and  Ms.  Lucy  Edwards,  the  head  of 
our  Congressional  Liaison  Office. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  welcome  both  of  your  col- 
leagues. 

DIALOG  OF  RECONCIUATION 

Dr.  Flemming.  A  story  in  the  Washington  Star  from  Miami,  Fla.,^ 
written  by  Kenneth  R.  Walker,  reads  as  follows: 

Following  the  restoration  of  an  uncertain  peace  in  this  racially  tripartite  and 
troubled  city,  political,  business  and  community  leaders  have  begun  a  dialogue  of 
'reconciliation. 

Although  reluctant  to  volunteer  the  sentiment,  most  white,  Latin  and  black 
figures  concede  that  it  took  the  most  violent  American  race  riot  in  over  a  decade  to 
launch  attempts  at  solving  long-festering  grievances.  "We  allj'ust  sat  on  our  middle- 
class  complacencies  and  hoped  the  problems  would  go  away,'  Mayor  Maurice  Ferre 
saipi  in  an  interview. 

In  Boston,  it  took  a  shooting  of  a  black  high  school  player  during 
a  football  game  to  launch  a  city-wide  covenant  of  racial  justice, 
equality  and  harmony. 

Will  the  "dialogue  of^recoilciliation"  in  Miami  and  the  "covenant 
.  of  racial  justice,  equality  and  harmony"  in  Boston  result  in  prog- 
,ress  in  the  areas  of  equal  emplo3rment,  fair  housing,  equality  of 
education  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  those  two  cities? 

Our  experiences  during:  the  past  20  years  with  similar  reactions 
to  similar  events  lead  to  two  conclusions:  ■  ' 

1.  There  will  be  temporary,  sporadic  improvement. 

2.  In  a  very  short  period  of  time  complacency  will  set  in  and 
grievances  will  continue  to  fester. 
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In  community  after  community  we  have  failed  to  use  the  capac- 
ity that  we  have  to  achieve  community  goals  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  move  forward  in  a  consistent  and  significant  manner  in  the  tield 

°^jin^Nlfrdheimer,  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  written 
from  Miami,  identified  the  basic  issue  when  he  wrote: 

When  it  comes  to  putting  on  a  spectacular  New  Year's  Day  football  game  and. 
pa™  the  civic  leadership  in  Miami  is  a  juggernaut  of  talent  efficiency  and 
wmmunity-wide  pride.  The  Orange  Bowl  Committee,  with  direct  links  to  every 
p^wer  base  in  Dade  County,  with  1.6  million  Citizens  of  every  racial  and  regional  - 
brigin,  ■yvorks  throughout  the  year  to  project  the  glamorous  Miami  image  around  the 

'^elit  when^he^city  erupted  in  racial  violence  last  weekend,  many  Miamians  said 
the  area's  leadership  was  as  hard  to  find  as  a  pair  of  seats  on  the  50-yard  line  in  the 
Oranee  Bowl  on  New  Year's  afternoon.  ,  . ,  '  .  ., 

There  were  police  chiefs  and  National  Guard  commanders  in  /evidence,  and  silver 
editorials  in  the""local  newspapers,  but  the  leadership  never  emerged  in  significant 
ways  from  the  board  rooms  and  luncheon  clubs  where  the  city's  major  initiatives 
are  taken.  '  ' 

This  story  is  just  one  illustration  of  many  that  could  be  provided 
of  our  failure  to  take  seriously  the  finding  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Civil  Disorders  in  1968  that: 

Only  if  all  the  institutions  of  the  community-those  outside  of  government  as  well 
as  those  inside  the  structure-are  implicated  in  the  problems  of  the  ghetto,  can  the 
alienation  and  distrust  of  disadvantaged  citizens  be  overcome. 

s 

NEED  FOR  COMMUNITY  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

In  community  after  community,  private  and  public  leaders  must 
develop  and  implement  community-wide  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams designed  to  reach  civil  rights  goals  in  the  areas  ot  employ- 
ment, housing,  education,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

In  each  one  of  these  areas  these  leaders  need  to  set  goals  and 
timetables  for  achieving  the  goals.  In  each  one  of  these  areas  they 
need  to  develop  community-wide  action  programs  that,  it  imple- 
mented effectively,  will  make  it  possible  to  achieve  the  goals  that 
have  been  set.  These  action  programs  must  spell  out  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  must  be  discharged  by  Fe;'  eral,  State,  and 
local  public  agencies,  and  that  must  be  accepted  by  both  institu- 
tions and  individuals  within  the  private  sector. 

These  community-wide  affirmative  action  programs  should  De 
developed  with  a  sense  of  urgency— a  sense  of  urgency  growing  out 
of  a  realization  that  the  only  way  in  which  to  replace  alienation, 
distrust,  and  despair  with  hope  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  been 
and  are  the  victims  of  discrimination  is  to  substitute  action  tor 
rhetoric. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  GOALS 

In  community  after  community  we  have  not  given  a  top  priority 
to  the  achievement  of  civil  rights  goals.  As  a  result,  our  Nation  is 
confronted  with  a  serious  lack  of  progress  in  achieving  the  overall 
goal  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

Two  years  ago,'  for  example,  our  Commission  released  a  study 
entitled,  "Social  Indicators  of  Equality  for  Minorities  and  Women. 
In  transmitting  the  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  we 
said: 
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The  ^'social  indicators  of  equality**  presented  in  this  report  directly  compare  the 
level  of  well  being  of  the  minority  and  female  population  to  that  of  the  majority 
male  population,  and»  thus»  assess  the  nation's  progress  toward  achieving  equality. 

Our  findings  and  recommendations  regarding  levels  of  equality 
are  based  on  measures  in  the  areas  of  education,  occupation,  em- 
ployment, income,  poverty,  and  housing  developed  from  State 
Public  Use  Samples  Tapes  of  the  1960  and  1970  census  and  from 
the  1976  Survey  of  Income  and  Education  Public  Use  Sample 
Tapes.  Our  findings  show  that  for  every  indicator  reported  here, 
women  and  minority  men  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  equality 
with  majority  men,  and,  in"  many  instances,  are  relatively  further 
from  equality  in  1976  than  they  were  in  1960. 

Following  the  riot  in  Miami  there  have  been  a  number  of  articles 
written  relative  to  the  current  state  of  civil  rights  in  some  of  our 
metropolitan  areas.  These  articles  all  reach  the  same  conclusiqn,  ' 
namely,  that  the  "alienation  and  distrust  of  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens" identified  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders in  1968  continues  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 


Take  the  area  of  equal  employrtient.  Our  Commission,  in  our 
1979  annual  report,  said:       -  * 

The  employment  status  of  minorities  an5 women  has  long  lagged  significantly 
behind  that  of  white  men.  As  shown  in  the  Commission's  1978  report  ^'Social 
Indicators  of  Equality  for  Minorities  and  Women'*  the  disparities  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  minorities  and  wo^tnen  and  of  white  males  increased  between  1970  and 
197().  According  to  recent  statistics^  these  disparities  continue  to  prevail  in  1979. 

Private  and  public  leaders  in  the  communities  of  the  Nation 
should  be  concerned  and  alarmed  by  these  continuing  disparities. 
Th^  have  persisted  during  a  period  when,  except  for  the  past  few 
months,  the  total  number  of  jobs  has  been  increasing.  They  are  the 
single  most  important  reason  for  festering  grievances  and  mount- 
ing frustrations. 

Private  and  public  leaders  for  a  community  can  ascertain  what 
,  the  disparity  is  in  the  unemployment  rates  of  minorities  and 
women  and  of  white  males  in  their  particular  community.  They 
can  set  a  goal  for  narrowing  that  disparity  over  a  specified  period 
of  time. 

Then  an  action  program  can  be  developed  designed  to  harness  all 
of  the  resources  of  the  community  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal.  The 
action  program  can  include  pressuring  the  Federal  Government  to 
-allocate  resources  for  job  training  and  new  job  opportunities.  It  can 
include  support  for  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  equal  opportunity 
laws. 

It  can  also  include  plans  for  a  communitywide  drive  designed  to 
persuade  both  public  and  private  employers  to  voluntarily  develop 
and  implement  affirmative  action  plans  for  their  organizations.  It 
can  also  include,  for  example,  a  pooling  of  resources  with  the  end 
in  view  of  helping  small  business  concerns  to  participate  in  affirm- 
ative action  plans. 

Every  effort  can  and  should  be  made  to  rally  public  support  for 
the, plan.  Those  who  successfully  discharge  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities should  be  recognized.  Those  who  do  not,  should  have 
attention  called  to  their  failures. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
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Community  pride  has  been  appealed  to  time  and  again  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  in  the  interest  of  achieving  what  leaders  in 
the  life  of  the  com'munity  have  regarded  as  important  goals. 

We  have  the  capacity  to  develop  and  implement  communitywide 
affirmative  action  goals  'in  the  area  of  equal  employment.  The 
question  is:  Do  public  and  private  leaders  in  the  community  have 
the  commitment  to  human  rights  which  will  result  in  their  con- 
cluding that  this  is  one  important  goal  for  their  community?  If  . 
they  do  not,  we  are  sitting  on  kegs  of  dynamite. 
»  Communitywide,  affirmative  action  programs  in  the  area  of  equal 
employment  are  not  being  proposed  as.  a  substitute  for  vigorous 
Federal  action.  ..... 

There  must, be  effective,  enforcement  of  Federal  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  laws.  We  have  been  moving  in -the  aright  direc- 
tion. Additional  resources  are  required. 

Communities  must  know  what  they  can  count  on  in  the  way  of 
Federal  resources  for  job  training,  job  placement,  and  job  opportu- 
nities. The  Federal  Government  must  set  high  long-term  goals  for 
assistance  in  these  areas  and  then  stay  with  them.  In  making  hard 
decisions  on  Federal  appropriations'  these  are  'areas  which  should 
be  close  to  the  top  of  the  Nation's  list  of  priorities.  We  do  not 
believe  that  an  adequate  commitment  of  resources  has  been  made. 

Once  again.  However,  we  want  to  underline  our  conviction  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  do  the  job  by  itself.  No  matter 
what  it  does  in  the  area  of  equal  employment  opportunity  la\vs  and 
the  enforcement  of  those  laws,  and  no  matter  what  it  does  in  the 
area  of  providing  resources  for  job  trainipg,  job  placement  and  new 
job_opportunities,  we  will  not  achieve  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ty goals — we  will  not  eradicate  alienation  and  distrust — unless 
community  leaders  decide  that  they  are  going  to  marshal  all  avail- 
able resources  within  their  community  in  order  to  deal  Nvith  the 
serious  disparity  between  the  unemployment  rates  of  minorities 
and  women  and  white  males.* 

Similar  approaches  can  and  should  be  taken  in  the  area  of  hous- 
ing and  education. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

We  all  recognize,  however,  that  one  area  to  which  both  public 
and  private  leaders  in  a  community  must  give  constant  attention  is 
the  area  of  administration  of  justice.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
if  there  is  any  denial  of  civil  rights  in  this  area,  it  can  become  the 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back  and  can  lead  to  some  form  of 
violent  action.  i    ,  ■ 

Here  again  this  is  an  area  where  public  and  private  leaders  of 
thp  community  should  set  goals.  Likewise,  they  should  agree  on 
action  plans  designed  to  reach  the  goals. 

POUCE-COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

The  area  of  police-community  relations  is  one  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  studied  for  many  years.  In  addition  to  many  reports 
prepared  by  our  State  advisory  committees,  we  have  heard  the 
views  of  experts  in  the  field  at  our  1978  Consultation  on  Police 
Practices  and  the  Preservation  of  Civil  Rights,  and  have  conducted 


subsequent  fie W -studies  and  public  hearings  on  police  practices  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Houston,  Tex. 

Based  on  this  experience,  the  Commission  believes  that  commu- 
nitywide  gpals  should  be  set  relative  to  those  police  practices  that 
most  directly  affect  public  trust  and  confidence.  Recruitments  ef- 
forts should  be  directed  at  the  minority  community,  and  hiring 
standards  set  in  a  way  that  will  fairly  assess  applicants  from  all 
segments  of  the  comjnunity,  so  that  those  hired  will  not  only  be 
well  qualified  but  will  reflect  the  racial  and  ethnic  spectrum  served 
by  the  police  force. 

Community  leaders  should  insist  that  officers  are  trained  in 
service,  sensitivity,  and  protection  of  civil  rights  as  well  as  in  the 
detection  of  crime  and  the  apprehension  of  criminals.  Perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  a  process  for  the  receipt  of  citizen  complaints  and 
the  investigation  and  discipline  of  alleged  police  misconduct  must 
be  established  that  is,  in  fact  and 'm  appearance;  fair  and  respon- 
sive to  fegitimate  citizen  concerns. 

If  communitywide  goals  were  set  in  these  areas  and  commu- 
nitywide  support  developed  for  action  programs  designed  to  achieve 
the  goals,  real  progress  would  be  made  in  the  direction  of  assuring 
that  the  police  are  perceived  as  the  allies  rather  than  the  enemies 
of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Federal  Government  can  and  should  provide  support  to  com- 
munity leaders  who  adopt  such  community  action  plans  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  justice.  It  can  furnish  this  support 
by  LEAA  financial  assistance  for  the  training  and  direction  of 
police  officers,  and  by  the  aggressive  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  law  enforcement  officers  who  violate  the  civil  rights  of  citizens. 

It  can  also  assist  troubled  communities  in  resolving  racial  and 
ethnic  disputes  through  the  mediation  and  conciliation  skills  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service.  This  backup  assistance  can  be  very 
effective,  but  it  will  always  be  secondary  to  what  the  informed  and 
concerned  leaders  of  a  community  can  accomplish  through  a  well- 
thought-out  and  vigorously  implemented  community  action  plan. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  longer  I  work  in  this  area,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  empha- 
size human  rights  as  contrasted  with  civil  rights.  Too  often  in  our 
discussions  and  actions  on  civil  rights  issues,  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, we  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
dreams,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations  of  people. 

How  else  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  Congress  continues  to 
attach  antibusing  amendments  to  appropriations  bills  in  the  field 
of  education  and  by  so  doing  deliberately  denies  equal  educational 
opportunities  to  some  minority  children? 

How  else  can  we  explain  riders  to  the  Treasury  Department 
appropriations  bill  which  force  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue to  grant  tax-etempt  status  to  schools  that  are  ^designed  to 
undermine  the  Nation's  commitment  to  a  policy  of  desegregation  in 
the  field  of  education— a  policy  which  grows  out  of  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  "segregation  is  inherently  unequal.'' 
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How  else  can  we  explain  the  well-organized  opposition  to  the 
current  efforts  to  amend  the  fair  housing  law  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  put  teeth  into  its  enforcement  provisions? 

How  else  do  we  explain  the  failure  of  public  and  private  leaders 
in  our  communities  to  even  include,  let  alone  putting  at  the  top  of 
their  list  of  priorities,  the  development  ancf  implementation  of 
action  programs  designed  to  move  their  communities  forward  in' 
areas  such  as  equal  employment,  fairs  housing,  desegregation  of 
educational  programs,  and  the  administration  of  justice? 

The  motto  that  was  picked  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  1953  was  ''Hope,  the  Anchor  of  Life." 

That  motto  could  become  a  realit^^^in  the  life  of  any  community 
where  the  public  and  private  leaders  decided  to  set  goals-for  prog- 
ress in  the  areas  of  .equal'  employment,  fair  housing,  desegregation 
of  educational  programs,  ana  administration  of  justice  and  then 
decided  to  dedicate  the  resources  of  the  community  including  thdse 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government,  to  achieve  those  goals. 
In  this  way  and  only  in  this  way  can  we  substitute  hope  'for  the 
"alienation  and  distrust  of  disadvantaged  citizens"  which  was  wide- 
spread in  1968  and  is  still  widespread  today. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Flemming,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  an  outstanding  opening  statement,  and  prior  to  going  to 
questions,  the  Cbair  would  first  like  to  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee,  .Mr.  McKin- 
ney,  have  his' opening  statement  placed  in  the  record  immediately 
following  the  statement  by  the  Chair.  . 

[The  statement  appears  on  p.  3.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Dr.  Flemming,  you  say,  on  page  6  of  yoiw  testi- 
mony, that  "once  again,  however,  we  want  to  underline  our  convic-. 
tion  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  do  the  job  by  itself." 

I  would  tend  to  agree  with  you,  but  against  the  backdrop  of  that 
statement  I  would  like  to  ask  you  the  following  two  questions. 

FEDERAL  RESOURCES  REQUIRED 

Where  do  you  perceive  Federal  resources  to  be  needed  at  the 
national  level  to  help  Federal  agencies  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities? Even  though  we  can  agree  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
not  be  able  to  do  the  job  all  by  itself,  where  do  you  see  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  ^ing  to  ^enhance  our  capac- 
ity? :  '  ^      '  - 

Dr.  Flemming.  As  I  indicated  in  my  opening  statement,  first  of 
all,  we  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  can  well  afford  to 
invest  additional  resources  in  the  enforcement  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  laws.  There  isn't  any  question  in  our  minds  at  all 
but  that  if  we  are  going  to  make  progress  in  that  particular  area, 
there  has  to  be  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  laws.  That  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  community  leaders  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. ^ 

Also,  there  isn't  any  doubt  in  our  mind  but  th^t  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  should  make  additional  resources  available  in 
the  area  of  job  training,  job  placements  and  providing  new  job 
opportunities:  We  are  concerned  about  the  fact  that  that  whole 
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area  is  not  being  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  to  the  country 
the  fact  that  it  has  a  top  priority  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  Concerned. 

The  President  did  submit  a  program  which,  as  I  recall  it,  called 
initially,  in  his  budget  for  around  $2,200  million  for  a  program  of 
both  training  and  creating  job  opportunities  designed  to  deal  with 
this  situation.  His  revised  budget  reduced  that  by  $100  million  or 
so.  If  I  understand  the  sivuation  .  correctly,  however,  the  budget 
resolution  that  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
is  considerably  under  the  figure  that  was  even  included  in  the 
President's  revised  budget.  That  sends  the  wrong  signal  in  this 
particular  area. 

Also,  in  the  area  of  the  administration  of  justice,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  apparently  the  trend  seems  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  phasing  out  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  that  has  been  a  controver- 
sial  program,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  undoubtedly  at  times  ^ 
the  program  has  not  been  handled  as  effectively  as  it  might  be,  but  ' 
nevertheless  it  is.  a  program  under  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  providing  some  resources  particularly  to  communities 
that  have  been  interested  in  introducing  into  their  communities 
more  effective  training  programs  and  more  effective  recruiting  pro- 
grams designed  to.  strengthen  the  whole  law  enforcement  area. 

Also,  we  feel  that  there  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  treat  the 
community  relation  service  of  the  Department  of  Justice  as  a  step- 
child, and  we  feel  that  they,  by  and  large,  have  had  a  gocd  record, 
and  that  they  should  have  additional  resources. 

While  I  am  focusing  on  the  Department  of  Justice,  we  likewise 
have  the  feeling  that  there  should  be  additional  resources  made 
available  to  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  under  the  direction  of  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Drew  Days.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
put  more  and  more  responsibility  on  that  office  in  terms  of  initiat- 
ing cases,  whether  it  is.  in  the  housing  field  or  in  the  field  of 
education,  and  yet  you  take  a  look  at  .  their  resources,  and  you 
know  that  they  can't  possibly  keep  up  with  that  load.  ' 

So  in  all  of  those  areas,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  ktpep  the 
pressure  on  for  additional  resources.  As  we  see  it,  this  isn  t  an 
either/or  proposition;  it  is  both/and,  I  have  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance, however,  of  when  the  resources  are  available,  if  they  are 
going  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  these  objectives,  then 
the  ball  has  to  be  piqked  up  by  some  leaders  at  the  community 
level,  public  and  private.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  establishment 
within  the  community  has  to  say  this  is  our  top  priority,  and  we 
are  goin'g  to  get  back  of  it  and  see  to  it  that  something  is  done. 

And  as  we  see  it,  relying  on  reports\  from  our  State  advisory 
committees,  and  other  sources,  that  isn't  happening  in  this  country 
at  the) present  time,  and  that  is  what  we  are  concerned  about. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  appreciate  your  response,  and  let  me 
follow.  We  presently  find  ourselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  balanced 
budget,  inflation  fighting,  and  I  would  daresay  that  the  raison 
d'etre  of  this  particular  Congress  is  to  balance  the  budget  and  not 
to  solve  the  human  problems  of  this  country. 

Now,  given  the  fact  that  our  effort  to  fight  inflation  has  traded 
off  millions  of  unemployed  people  for  some  insignificant  drop  in 
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the  inflation  rate,  I  would  like  for  you  to  comment  on  what  you 
perceive  to  be  the  future  for  this  country  if  we  continue  to  go  down 
this  road  of  fighting  inflation  against  a  backdrop  of  ever-increasing 
E  nd  mounting  unemployment. 

Uiv^EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINORITIES 

Dr.  Flemming.  lilr.  Chaii^-man,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
at  all  but  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  us  to  deyelop  positive, 
aggressive  programs  designed  to  increase  and  to  open  up  new  job 
opportunities.  Otherwise,  these  feelings  of  frustration  are  going  to 
continue. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  again  like  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
I  tried  to  emphasize  in  my  testimony:  We  have  gone  through  a 
period  in  our  history  where  the  unemployment  rate  has  been  too 
high.  There  isn't  any  question  about  that.  But,  as  you  and  I  both 
appreciate,  except  for  the  last  few  months,  we  have  'kept  adding 
jobs  in  the  labor  market,  and  yet  the  gap,  between  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  minorities  and  women  and  white  males  has  remained 
thelbame  or  even  widened  to  some  extent.  This  shows  that  we 
'haVen't  got  effective  affirmative  action  programs  underway  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  fake  advantage  of-additional  jobs. 

This  is  the  thing  that  really  concerns  me.  There  isn't  any  doubt 
in  my  mind  but  thatKve  can't  s'ettle^erShe  kind  of  a  situation  that 
we  find  ourselves  in  kt  the  presep*^meJW  terms  of  unemployment; 
that  has  got  to  be  irr^rQY^^   s  ON.  /  " 

But  then  I  ask  the  question,  if  it  is  improved,  will  that  result  m.. 
narrowing  that  gap  between  the  unemployment  rate  of  the  minor- 
ities and  women  and  the  white  males.  Cm  the  basis  of  what  has 
happened  from  1960  down  to  the  present  time,  the  answer  is  no.  it 
wouldn*t  narrow  it;  it  will  stay  where  it  is  or  maybe  even  widen.  I 
think  we  have  to  address  ourselves  to  the  question  of  how  we  get 
that  gap  narrowed. 

In  other  words,  you  make  additional  jobs  available  and,  by  and 
large,  they  go  to  white  males;  they  don't  go  to  minorities  and 
women. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  see  that  we  have  a  vote  on,  and  I  would 
like- to  just  ask  one  additional  question,  and  then  we  will  suspend 
for  10  minutes.. 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  ^ 

You  mention  in  your  opening  statement,  and  again  you  just 
•  repeated  in  response  to  my  question,  your  concern  for  jobs  and 
more  specifically,  job  training.  Many  of  my  coUe^ues  are  very, 
very  critical  of  a  number  of  manpower  programs.  CETA,  for  exam- 
ple, comes  under  tremendous  attack  from  some  of  my  more  conser- 
vative colleagues  who  view  these  manpoNver  programs  as  a  way  of 
waging  Federal  resources  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  Federal 
Government , does  not  have  the  capacity  to  address  hiiman  prob- 
lems. 

I  maintain  that  one  of  the  inherent  problems  in  our  manpower 
programs  is  that  for  a  number  of  years  we  have  traded  off  numbers 
for  substances,  and  we  decided  to  go  for  higher  numbers  rather 
than  substantive  training,  and  that  we  are  only  training  people  for 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6  weeks,  which  in  no  way  provides  the  capacity  for 
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human  beings  to  develop  meaningful  skills  that  would  allow  them 
to  function  in  this  complex  and  rapidly  changing  society. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  comment,  and  would  you  like  to  amplify 
on  that  comment? 

Dr.  FCEMMING.  I  definitely  agree  with  it.  I  think  you  »have  put 
your  finger  on  a  very  fundameritar  problem  as  far  as  these  pro- 
grams are  concerned.  I  Jbelieve  we  must  invest  in  training  pro- 
grams of  this  kind.  For  example,  one  opportunity  that  I  think  we 
are  missing  along  this  particular  line — I  am  now  drawing 'on  my  5 
years  as  Commissioner  on  Aging— is  •  that  of  injecting  into  the 
programs  older  persons  who  not  only  could  be  helpful  to  the  youn- 
ger persons  in  terms  of  transmitting  skills,  and  so  on,  but  could  be 
extremely  helpful  in  introducing  them  tb  the  world  of  work.  You 
and  I  know  that  many  of  these  young  persons  have*nevef  had  any 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  world  of  work,  and  all  that 
that  implies.  If  we  could  only  be  more  creative  and  imaginative,  we 
would  be  utilizing  more  effectively  a  resource  that*we  bave  in  older 
persons,  and  we  would  be  utilizing  it  fpr  the  purpose  of  really 
making  it  possible  for  these  younger  people  to  become  involved  in 
the  workforce  in  a  significant  way. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague.  -  ' 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  I  thank  my  chairman  for  yielding. 

CETA  PROGRAMS 

We  have  our  green  thumb  for  employnptent  of  older  people,  and  I 
J  am  very  much  in  favor  of  it,  but  I  do  wish  we  could  keep  our  CETA 
programs  for  the  young  and  do  something.  It  is  an  18-month  train- 
ing program.  It  isn't  taken  seriously  by  anybody,  and  I,am  going  to, 
when  I  have  time  later,  ask  you  to  cooperate.  . 
.  We  get  something  going  for  these  young  people,  and  it  is  torpe- 
doed by  the  Labor  Department.  We  need  your  help.  We  try  to  get 
small  businesses  to  employ  minorities.  But  what  do  you  get — form 
MB-J,  22  different  ethnic  origins,  6  different  types  of  specific  is- 
landers, Guamanians,  Samoans.  It  is  ridiculous;  *  every  barrier  is 
put  before  the  small  business. 

It  seems  to  me  all  you  \vould  have  to  do  would  be  to  say  white 
male,  white  feYnale,  Hispanic,  and'  other.  There  are  six  different 
kinds  of  native  Eskimos  and  Aleutians  included  that  you  have  to 
be  sure  to  enumerate.  I  have  never  seen  more  barriers  put  by  a 
bureauc'ratic  government  between  the  employment  of  somebody  in 
the  minority.  V 

I  am  very  anxious  to  talk  later. 

We  might  vote  now,  shall  we.  Chairman,  and  then  we  will  be 
back? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  for  10  min- 
utes. 

[Recess  for  Members  to  vote.]  .  ' 

EQUAL  employment  j 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  resume  its  business.  ' 
Dr.  Flemming,  you  note  in  your  testimony  that  a  recent  study  of 
income  and  education  comparing  indicators  for  women,  minority 
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men,  majority  men,  showed  that  in  many  instances  women  and 
minority  men  were  relatively  further  from  equality  in  1976  than 
they  were  in  1960. 

My  first  question  is,  and  you  may  have  answered  this,  but  I 
would  appreciate  it  for  the  record  here,  would  you  say  that  this 
relative  distance  from  equality  has  continued  to  increase  since  1976 
and,,  if  so,  are  there  any  particular  causes  for  this  as  you  see  it 
from  your  vantage  pointr 

Dr.  Flemming.  The  one  indicator  that  we  have  brought  up  to 
date  since  1976  is  the  indicator -for  employment  and,.^as  I  indicated 
in  my  testimony,  when  we  took  a  look  at  that  in  1979  in  connection 
with  our  annual  report  for  1979,  we  found  that  that  gap  had 
persisted  from  1976  to  1979. 

I  personally  feel  that  is  very  serious,  that  we  as  a  Nation  have 
not  given  that  the  attention  that  we  should. 

\  "  .  '     .  . 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION' 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Weber  case  will  lead  to  any  lessening  of  employer  resistance 
to  affirmative  action  programs,  or  is  continued  litigation  more 
likely?  v  - 

Dr.  Flemming.  We  feel  the  Weber  case  does  represent  a  step 
forward.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  at  dll. 

For '^example,  prior  to  the  Weber  case  the"  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  issued  affirmative  action  guidelines  under 
which  employers  could  on  a  voluntary  basis  move  in  and  develop 
and  implement  affirmative  action  plans. 

The  Weber  case  certainly  put  those  gui4elines  on  a  good  solid 
legal  foundation.  In  fact,  .there  was  a  reference  to  those  guidelines 
by  the  Court  in  its  opinion.  ' 

I  suppose  there  will  be  additional  litigation  in  this  area,  but  we 
think  that  'the  Court  is  headed  in  the  right  direction,  as  indicated 
by  the  Weber  decision. 

The  Chairman..  Doctor,  in  your  opinion,  is  there  a  need  for  large- 
scale  federally  sponsored  initiatives  to  encourage  employers  to  hire 
women  and  minorities  in  numbers  great  enough  to  reduce  the 
present  disparities  between  women,  minorities  and  white  male 
Americans?      '  - 

Dr.  Flemming.  There  is  no  doubt ^'in  our  mind  at  all  but  the 
Government  must  deal  with  this  unemplo3niient  situation  in  a 
positive  manner  but,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  the  thing  that  concerns 
us  is  that  if  the  additional  resources  are  made  available,  on  the 
basis  of  our  past  experience,  the  experiences  since  1960,  this  gap  in 
'the  unemployment  rate  will  continue  between  minorities,  and 
women  and  the  white  males,  unless  as  we  see  it,  that  somehow  or 
other  we  can  get  public  and  private  leaders  at  the  community  level 
concerned  about  it  and  interested  in  the  development  of  commun- 
itywide  affirmative  action  plans. 

J^ov/y  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  one  of  the  great  concepts  that  has 
come  out  of  the  civil  rights  movement  is  the  concept  o^  affirmative 
action.  We  tend  to  apply  it  almost  exclusively  to  the  field  of  em- 
ployment and  almost  exclusively  to  employers,  public  or  private. 

We  believe  that  that  concept  can  be  ^pliod  and  should  be  ap- 
plied on  a  commnitywide  basis  in  the  a^^a  of  equal  employment, 
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and  that  there  ought  to  be  communitywide  goals  for  closing  the 
gap  between  the  unemployment  rates  of  minorities  and  women, 
and  white  rate,  and  action  plans  designed  to  achieve  those  goals. 

FAIR  HOUSING' 

We  also  feel  that  the  same  principle  can  be  applied  in  -the  area  of 
fair  housing.  In  that  area  we  tackle  it  oh  a  case-by^ase  basis,  but  I 
don't  know  of  any  situation  where  public  and  private  leaders  in  a 
community  have  gotten  together  an^  said,  look,  this  is  the  kind  of 
^a  goal  that  we  want  to  achieve*  in  the  area  of  fair  housing  on  a 
communitjrwide  basis,  and  here  is  how  we  intend  to  go  about  it. 

A  desegregation  plan  is  in  resJity  aii  affirmative  action  plan 
because  it  does  have  'goals  and  timetables  and  there  is  an  action 
program  designed  ^b^chieve  those  goals,  so  it  really  is  a  commun- 
itywide affirmative  action  program. 

Going  back  loathe  field  of  employment,  ourj feeling  is  if  we  are 
really  going  to  get  some  momentum  in  this  country  going  designed 
^0  close  the  gap,  between  the  unemployment  rates  «of  minorities 
and  women,  and  white  rate,  somehow  or  other  we  have  got  to 
arouse  the  public  anci  private  leaders  in  the  community  and  get 
them  to  develop  communitywide  affirmative'  action  programs. 

The"  Chairman.  Just  to  pursjue  your  latter  statemeijt,  do  you 
think  that  we  can  encourage  community  leaders,  both  public  and 
private,  at  the  local  level  to  do  jusf  as  you  indicate  aggressively  if 
their  view  'of  the  Federal  Government  is  such  that  they  don't 
perceive  that  kind  of  leadership  emanating  from  this  arena? 

.Dr.  Flemming.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  set  the  right  kind  of  example,  and  that  is  why  in 
•the  closing  part  of  my  statement  I  indicated  our  concern,  for  exam- 
ple, over  the  fact  that  we  keep  getting  antibusing  riders,  for  an 
example,  on  appropriation  bills.' 

As  you  and  I  both  know^  they  tend  to  undermine  the  whole  civil 
'  rights 'movement.  Now,  they  are  bad^in  and  of  themselve&^in  terms 
of  Wh^t  they  do  to  specific  programs, -but  they  "are  particjilarly  bad 
becauSe  of  the  message  that  they  conyey. 

As  I  go  over  the  country  and  talk  with  leaders  in  the  community, 
they  say,  well,  the  country  isn't  as  concerned  about  civil  righte;- 
''they  are  not  as  interested  in  it  as  they  were  in  the  sixties,  other- 
Vise  they  would  not  be  putting  these  riders  on. 

Personally,  I  was  delighted  that  the  House  p£issed  the  afhend- 
,  ments  to  the  fair  housing  law.  It  was^  a  close  squeeze  on  one 
significant  vote.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will  do  likewise, 
because  that  will  help  to  convey  the  other  kind  of  a  message  to 
community  leaders. .But  for  the  last  few  years  they  have  be^n 
.  getting  negative  messages  as  far  as  these  appropriation  riders  are 
concerned. 

What  worries  me  is  lhat  when  something  like  the  Eagleton-Biden 
rider  gets  attached  to  an  appropriation  bill,  it  is  very,  very  difficult 
to  even  get  the  issue  raised  again  in  such  a'  way  as  to  get  rid  of  it 
and,  somehow  or  other,  I  don't  think  those  of  us  who  were  a  part  of 
the  ciyil  rights  movement  have  devised  effective  ways  and  means 
of  creating  the  kind  of  public  demand  for  a  repeal  of  that  rider 
that  we  should  develop. 
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POLICE  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 


The- Chairman.  Doctor,  I  just  have  a  couple  more  questions.  I 
would  like  to  go  to  another  area  and  ask  you  to  comment  more  on 
the  police  communitji^  relations  project  of  the  Commission  and  in 
the  course  of  your  remarks  P  would  appreciate  if  you  would  indi- 
cate what  cities  the  'projects  are  in.  • 

Dr.  Flemming.  Ajs  your  question  indicates,  one  of  our  *  major 
projects  at  the  present  time  is  the'  policQ  community  relation  proj- 
ect. That  is"  in  its  hnal  stages. 

A  draft  of  the*statutory  report  containing  our  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  will  be  before  us  in  a  few-weeks. 
/  In  terms  of  public  hearings  on  the  pari  of,  the  Commission,  as  I 
indicated  in  my  testimony,  we  have  held  hearings  in  Philadelphia 
and  Houston,  and  'some  of  our  State  advisory  committ€;es  have 
taken  a  look'at  situations  in  ot;her  <;ities. 

.   For  example,  the  Tennessee  State  advisory  committee  took  a 

•  jVery  close  look  at  the  situation  in.  Memphis.  They  ran  into  some 
difficulty  in  terms  of  being  able  to  get  some  evidence  that  they 
needed,  so  two  of  us  as  members  of  the  Commission  went  down  and 
held  a  special  hearing  there  to  exercise  our  power  to  subpena  . 
witnesses  and  subpena  documents  and  round  out  their  record. 

\      They  filed  an  excellent  report*  and  that  report  has  led*to  some 
\  very  positive  ancf  very  construgtive  results. 
\  Also,  the  ^Florida  State  adibory  committee  did  take  a  look  4 
years  ago  at  the  Miami  situation,  and  at  Jacksonville.  The  Kansas 
City  advisory  committee  has  looked  at  the  situation  in  Kansas  City, 
and  also  in  Wichita,  and  so  on.  c.       ■  ' 

I  don't  have  the  complete  list  'with  me  here.  I  will  furnish  that 
for  the  record  so  that  the  record  will  "show  the  complete  list  of  - 
cities. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  appreciate  that." . 

[The  iiiiFormation  requested  follows:] 

U.  S.  Commission  on  Cp;il  Rights, 
.         Washington,  D.C,  July  30,  1980. 

Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 

Chairman^  Committee  on  District'  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  D.C       *  ,  ^ 

Dear  Chairman  Dellums:  I  recently  reviewed  the  hearing  transcript  of  my  June 
25,  1980  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia  concerning 
the  issue  of  Urban  Centers.  As  you  will  recall,  during  our  colloquy  following  my 
prepared  statement,  I  ^agreed  to  provide  a  complete  list  of  cities  which  have  been 
studied  in  recent  police-community  publications  by  this  Commission  and  its  State 
Advisory  Committees  (SAC's).  The  list,  which  follows,  is  6  compilation  of  locations 
where  this  Commission  has  reviewed  issueis  of  police  misconduct  and  its  effect  on 

•  particular  minority  groups,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  minority  and,  "in  some  cases, 
female  representation  in  individual  police  fiepartments. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Houston,  Tex.;  Flagstaff,  Ariz.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Wichita,  Kans.;  Miami,  Fla.;  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.;  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  Santd  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

This^information  should  be  inserted  in  page  31  of  the  heanng  record.  If  you  have 
any  questions  concerning  this  information,  if  the  Commission  can  be  helpful  to 
your  Committee. in  any  way,  do  not  hesitate^  to  contact  me  or  Lucy  Edwards, 
Director  of  our  Congressional  Liaison  Division  254-6626. 

Sincerely,  «  « 

.    Arthur  S.  Flemming, 

Chairman. 
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MIAMI  RIOTS 

^''The  Chairman.  With  respect  to  Miami,  are  you  at  this  particular 
moment  attempting  to  update  the  data  on  Miami? 

Dr.  Flemming.  Through  our  regional  qffice  in  Atlanta  and  work- 
ing with  the  State  aldvisory  committee,  we  haVe  received  reports  on 
the  developments  that  have  taken  place  there'during  the  past  few 
weeks; 

Neither  the  Florida  advisory  committee  nor  the  committee  have 
attempted  to  hold  any  hearings  ;on  the  situation  there  as  of  the 
present  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  would  like  to  go  into  one  additional 
area  before  yielding  to .  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey.  » 

AU^of  your  testimony  this  mcfrning  has  spoken  to f  the  issue  of 
civil  rights,  ^raising  the  question  of  ideals  and  principles,  a  sense  of 
justice  and  equity. 

KU  KLUX  KLAN 

At  this  very  moment  we  are^experiencing  in  this  country  at  least 
an  apparent  resurgence  of  organizations  such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan^ 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  coiild  comment  as  to  why  you  believe 
this  apparent  resurgence,  and  what  do  you  think  it  is  related  to 
from  your  vantage  point? 

Dr..  Flemming.  Well,  we  have  been  very  much  concerned  about 
the  resurgence  of  the  Klan.  and  the  American  Nazi  Party.  By 
utilizing  our  State' advisory  committees  we  have  attempted  to^keep 
current  as  to  developments  in  that  particular  area. 

I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  pinpoint  any  one  particular  reason 
for  this  resurgence.  I  think  we  had  reached  the  place  where  we 
,  thought  we  as  a  Nation  were  beyond  the  kinds  of  activities  that  are 
represented  by  the'  Klan,  the  fact,  however^  that  there  is  this 
resurgence,  the  fact  that  they^have  been  able  to  gain  the  support 
that  they  have  been.  able  to  gain  indicates  that  this  is  still  a  very 
serious  problem. 

We  feel  that  it  is  very  important  for  law  enforcement  officers 
beginning  at  tlie  Federal  level  and  moving' to  the  State  ,  and  local 
levels  to  keep  on  top  of  this  situation  and  to  indicate  by  their 
actions  that  they  are  not  going  to  tolerate  this  kind  of  activity. 
,  Wefalso  hope  that  the  law  enforcement  agencies.  Federal,  State, 
and  local,  can  coordinate  their  activities  in  such  a  manner  that 
they*"  can  detect  the  possibility  of  violence  growing  out  of  these 
activities  and  can  take  steps  designed  to  prevent  that  violence.  We 
feel  that  it  is  a  development  that  should  be  taken  vepy,  very 
seriously  by  this  country. 

This  ties  back  into  ever3^hing  else  that  I  have  said.  People  could 
very  well  ask,  why  is  it  over  a  period  of  20  years  the  gap  between 
the  unemployment  rate  of  minorities  and  women  and  white  males 
has  not  been  narrowed?  "N* 

Well,  many  reasons  can  be  assigned;  but  I  think  we  are  fooling 
ourselves  if  we  do  not  recognize  that  we  are  Istill  dealing  with 
racism  and  sexism  in  this  country  and  that  our  programs  haVe  got 
to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  those  basic  issues*  still  exist  and  that 
we  ha^-got  to  deal  with  them  head  on. 
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The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  responses  to  my 
questions. 

The  Chair  now  yields  to  the,  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Fenwick.  Thank  you. 

I  think  the  large  part  of  this  terrible  resurgence  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  is  because  we  are  going  into  a  recession  and  if  we  are  not 
careful  and  if  we  do  not  exercise  real  interest  in  the  problem  we 
are  going  to  get  what  happened  in  Germany. 

When  there  is  trouble,  you  look  for  a  scapegoat.  It  is  a  terrible 
human  capacity,  and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  get  if  we  are  not 
careful.      •  ^ 

The  amount  of  publicity  the  Klan  receives  has  got  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  I  hope  the  newspapers  will  exercise  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  that  regard.  The  more  that  group  is  publicized  the  more 
recruits  they  get.  There  are  many  unhappy  people,  feeling  a  sense 
of  disorientation 'and  disaffection.  This  occurs  just  as  much  among 
the  whites  as  it  does  among  the  blacks.  That  is  what  it  feeds  on. 

CETA 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  some  of  the  things  that  we  need  your  help 
on.  For  example,  let*s  just  take  a  job'training  program*  like  CETA. ' 
What  happens  to  it? 

We  have  an  unhappy  little  thing  in  my  county  where  the  admin- 
istrator is  receiving  $78,000  a  year.  How  does  that  look  to  the 
people  who  are  paying  their  taxes  and  supporting  the  program?.^ 

The  Community  Action  program  runs  CETA  in  that  county. 
Many  of  these  people  that  are  getting  CETA  Nvages  are  laid-off 
policemen.  They  are  not  trained  as  the  law  should  require. 

When  we  do  get  a  program  blessed  by  the  AFL-CIO  labor  in  the 
county  and  the  CETA  administrator  with  a  good  company,  which 
has  a  union  company  with  good  wages  and  pensions,  everybody  is 
in  favor  of  it.  Young  people  who  >had  never  had  good  jobs  were 
going  to  be  on  their  way,  arid  trained. 

The  Labor  Department  killed  it  because  they  insisted  that  a 
company  should  certify  that  no  profit  was  going  to  creep  down  to 
the  company  from  the  work  of  those  trainees.  You  can* t  guarantee 
that.  There  may  be  a  terrible  loss  and  it  may  spoil  a  whole  lot  of 
material  which  will  have  to  be  done  over,  but  you  cannot  be  sure 
they  are  not  going  to  contribute  to  some  degree  to  productivity. 

So  the  telegram  went  out,  this  is  advisory  only,  and  of  course  the 
lawyer,  they  had  luckily  a  lawyer  which  many  small  businesses 
have  not,  and  the  lawyer  said,  you  can't  accept  this  promise,  you 
can't  make  that  promise,  and  the  whole  thing  has  gone  down  the 
drain.  ,  . 

^    I  am  working  on  that  with  Chairman  Hawkins  to  ^  see  if  we 
cannot  do  something.  This  is  the  problem. 

The  sons  ^nd  nephews  of  politicians  are  getting  in  on  it,  who  do 
'  no  move  need  that  18  months  of  training  than  I  do.  Colleague  after 
colleague  comes  up  to  me  and  say,      don't  know  what  CETA  is 
.  like  in  your  district,  but  in  my  State  it  is  a  mess." 

In  my  district  I  am  proud;  we  have  fine  administrators  in  both 
the  counties  in  the  major  part  of  my  district,  and  if  it  were  all  like 
that  you  qould  sell  this  program  to  the.  Congress  and  to  the  pubhc, 
but  when  this  kind  of  thing  happens,  when  some  fancy  administra- 


tor  is  getting  $78,000,  in  addition  to  a  pension  as  a  disabled, fire- 
man from  the  city  of  New  York,  what  do  people  think? 

I  worked  for  15  years  as  a  volunteer  on  the  New  Jersey  commis- 
sion. I  wrote  the  employment  and  housing  reports  and  voting  and 
many  others,  and  when  anybody  tries  to  say  that  there  is  no 
change,  there  is  a  big  change,  and  we  all  know  it,  but  it  isn't 
enough  and  above  all,  I  agree  with  you  that  justice  is  the  most 
sensitive  thing. 

We  had  complaint  after  complaint  when  the  people  of  the  7th 
ward  knew  about  a  certain  magistrate.  Nobody  would  pay  any 
attention.  I  took  it  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  and  the 
courts  and  testified  in  three,  four  rent  strikes  on  behalf  of  the 
tenants  in  those  high-rise,  buildings,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  what  those  people 
thought  of  this  particular  magistrate. 

It  was  not  until  we  got  a  new  U.S.  Attorney  that  we  obtained 
some  resolution  to  the  problem.  Nobo3y  listens  to  the  people; 
nobody  listens  to  the  people  who  are  trying  to  live  in  the  conditions 
that  we  have  created  for  them  with  this  horrible  public  housing 
and  this  misuse  of  the  programs  that  are  supposed  to  be  devised  for 
their  help. 

What  do  they  think?  They  know  what  is  going  on;  nobody  fools 
them.  The  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  doing  the  training  in  the 
CETA  programs  don't  turn  up  until  9  o'clock.  What  makes  them 
not  turn  up  at  8?  Work  is  not  taken  seriously.  There  is  no  training 
in  it.  All  they  wait  for  is  a  Friday  payoff.  It  isn't  enough  just  to 
have  ,a  big  program,  half  of  which  is  going  to  stick  in  some  agency 
in  Washington.  / 

Another  big  section  of  it  is  going  to  stick  in  some  agency  with 
these  kinds  of  wages,  the  people  on  top.  We  really  need  help,  and  if 
you  could  make  some  investigation  into  some  of  the  operations  of 
these  programs  and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  to*  the  public,  it  would  be  tremendous. 

We  could  really  move  together. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  gentlewoman  yield  briefly? 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  You  bet.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  gentlewoman  seeking  a  look  into  the  struc- 
tural problems  that  have  created  unemployment  that  do  not  pro- 
vide the  necessary  training  for  human  beings,  or  is  the  gentlewom- 
an talking  about  aberrations  of  abuse  and  fraud,  or  ar6  you  really 
talking  about  answering  the  question  of  how  do  we  develop  the 
capacity  to  train  and  employ  millions  of  human  beings  who  are  not 
employed?  v 

Which  view  are  you  trying  to  take? 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  I  am  sorry  that  my  questions  were  not  clear. 

What  I  mean,  and  what  I  am  saying  is  that  large  sums  are 
devoted  to  these  programs  and  the  structure  of  the  program  is  so 
faulty  that  they  are  over  and  over  again  misused. 

Now,  the  number  of  people  that  are  not  being  trained  is  clear 
from  the  subsequent  scandal  that  has  erupted,  this  is  the  Surbur- 
ban  Record,  one  of  our  best  papers  in  the  State.  This  was  the  New 
York  Times  actually,  but  the  new  one  is  the  Suburban  Record. 
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We  are  going  to  have  to  do  something,  and  we  need  the  help  of 
your  prestigious  Commission,  because  somewhere  we  have  got  to 
have  people  that  mean  it. 

I  was  very  anxious  as  a  member  of  your  Commission  who  wanted 
to  study  education  because  it  seemed  to^me  that  they  were  tragical- 
ly losing  one  generation  after  another  with  inadequate  education. 

We  get  somebody  like  Kenneth  Clark  and  his  plan  for  teaching 
children,  which  was  particularly  addressed  to  th^  schools  of  the 
District,  Hispanic,  and  I  bought  many  copies  of  this  and  dissemi- 
nated it,  hoping  it  would  be  used  in  Newark.  It  was  not. 

Voices  that  could  tell  us  how  to  spend-  the  enormous/sums  that 
we  are  spending  are  not  listened  to,  and  this  is  what  I  think  it 
starts  with,  education.  Education  leads  to  jobs,  and  there  is  where 
the  hope  is,  certainly,  as.  you  say,  because  without  hope,  if  the 
parents  don't  push  their  children,  we  are  in  trouble. 

I  have  been  in'  the  high-rise  low-income  housing  project  in 
Newark,  a  family  with  10  children,  oldest  boy  in  college,  another 
two  headed  on  their  way.  When  I  was  there  the  children  were 
studying  their  homework.  There  is.  a  family  on  their  way.  How  do 
they  'do  it  under  those  conditions?  That  family  is  heroic.  But  we 
don't  support  them.  We  give  them  places  where  people  can't  live 
properly  at  enormous  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  have  some  questions:  Could  you  help  us,  do  you  think,  in  this 
business  of  pointing  the  use  of  those  job  training  and  placement 
programs  which,  are  so  important;  the  misuse  of  those  funds,  or  is 
that  the  kind  of  thing  your  Commission  really  could  not  under- 
take?    :  '         s  ' 

Dr.  Flemming.  Congresswoman  Fenwick,  may  I  say  first  of  all 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  deeply  appreciates  the  outstanding 
service  tliat  you  rendered  as  a  member  of  our  New  Jersey  State 
Advisory  Committee  over  a  period  of  15  years,  and  I  know  that  ypu 
do  understand  what  our  opportunities  are  and  also  what  our  limi- 
tations are. 

'  We  have  a  real  interest  in  the  CETA  program,  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  feel  that  a  properly  administered  CETA  program  will 
open  up  new  job  opportunities  for  minorities  and  for  women. 

,We  feel  that  without  a  CETA  program,  many  young  people  par- 
ticularly would  be  denied  the  opportunity  for  moving  into  the  labor 
market,  therefore,  we  do  have  the  right  to  ask  questions  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  objective  that  we  are  concerned  about  and 
interested  in  is  being  achieved. 

Personally,  I  like  what  I  gather  is  your  approach.  As  a  result  of 
my  experiences  in  Government  over  a  period  of  40  years,  I  recog- 
nize that  there  is  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Government  to 
get  a  new  program  under  way,  to  run  into  some  difficulties,  aban- 
don it,  and  start  something  else  in  its  place.. 

I  would  much  rather  have  Government,  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches,  stay  with  the  CETA  program  in  concept  and  do 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  make  it  work  and  make  it  possible  to 
achieve  the  kinds  of  objectives  that  we  'want  to  have  it  achieve. 

We  will  ask  questions  relative  to  CETA  w^th  that  objective  in 
mind.      ^  '  , 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  That  would  be  wonderful,  because  the  new  uproar 
in  my  State  is  that  so  many,  over  half  the  papers  said,  I  am  not 
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sure  if  this  was  just  a  newspaper  report,  were  not  young  people  at 
all  who  were  employed  in  city  jobs  that  were  not  being  trained. 

ETHNIC  PROBLEMS 

I  think  also  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  could  give  some  guidelines 
in  this  minority  small  business- thrust.  I  was  thinking  about  it  m 
the  trolley  going  over,  if  we  could  say  white  male,  Hispanic,  or 
white  female,  Hispanic,  then  we  wouldn't  subject  these  small  busi- 
nesses to  these  very  complicated  ethnic  divisions,  like  deciding 
whether  someone  is  a  Samoan  or  Guamanian.  They  would  be  nei- 
ther white  nor  black  nor  Hispanic,  they  would  be  something  else, 
some  "other"  minority. 

We  have  to  include  the  Hispanics  because  in  so  many  parts  ot 
this  country  they  have  suffered  under  disadvantages  that  were  not 
fair.  If  we  just  did  that,  then  you  would  get  the  categories  as  to 
who  is  involved  in  that  business  without  subjecting  the  business  to 
something  that  really  drives  them  crazy. 

There  are  so  many  things  like  that  that  we  do  with  good  inten- 
tions but  which  are  structurally  counterproductive. 

Dr.  Flemming.  Well,  the  CJommission  has  be^n  taking  a  look  at 
the  Euro-ethnic  problem,  for  example,  and  we  recognize  the  pres- 
sures that  are  put  on  the  departments  and  agencies  to  com6  up 
with  information  as  to  what  is  happening  to  this  particular  group 

or  that  group.  ,  .      ,  .     r     •  -lu 

It  is  altogether  possible  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  tar  in  the 
direction  of  obtaining  detailed  information  and  it  is  possible  for  it 
to  swing  back  and  still  accbmplish  the  objective  that  all  of  us  want 
to  accomplish.  We  don't  want  any  group  in  this  society  denied 
equal  opportunity  by  reason  of  their  national  originor  by  reason  of 
race  or  creed.  That  is  the  objective  that  all  of  us  have  in  mind. 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  Don't  "you  think  that  would  be  enough  if  we  said, 
what  do  you  employ  in  the  way  of  white  males,  black  males, 
Hispanic  males,  other,  white  females,  black  females,  Hispanic  fe- 
males, other?  Could  you  care  whether  it  is  a  Samoan  of  a  Guaman- 
ian? K  makes  no  difference.         ^  *  r 

We  are  trying  to  find  out  whiether  this  business  qualities  tor 
some  kind  of  minority  business  or  whatever. 

Dr.  Flemming.  That  is  something  we  will  take  a  look  at. 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  gentlewoman  concluded  her  questions? 
Mrs,  Fenwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor  Flemming,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  contribution  to  the  hearing  here  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  thank  yoU  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues. 

If  any  additional  questions  occur  to  us  we  would  ask  that  we 
submit  them  to  you  and  ask  you  to  submit  these  in  writing  because 
we  will  more  than  likely  keep  these  hearings  open  for  a  number  of 
days.' 

fir.  Flemming.  I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  leader- 
ship that  you  are  exercising  in  holding  these  hearings  at  this  very 
critical  point  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
It  is  very  encouraging  to  us  and  we  will  be  delighted  to  cooperate 
'  with  you  in  any  way  we  can. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  simply  the  thought  of  the  Chair  that  many 
of  the  principles  that  we  espoused  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  will 
come  under  significant  challenge  in  the  1980's  and  perhaps  only 
the  committed  and  only  the  strong  will  stand  up  in  the  decade  of 
the  1980*s,  given  the  incredible  pressures  both  internationally  and 
domestically  that  impinge  upon  human  beings. 

In  the  midst  of  this  incredible  pressure,  the  plight  and  problems 
of  millions  of  human  beings  trapped  in  the  urban  centers  of  Amer- 
ica a^d  those  who  are  not  is  being  looked  at,  so  this  is  our  feeble 
effort  to  try  to  get  our  colleagues  m  this  country  to  realize  balanc- 
ing the  budget  is  only  one  miniscule  aspect  of  our  business  here. 

Most  importantly,  it  is  to  address  the  problems  where  millions  of 
human  beings  live. 

Dr.  FlemminG.  Thank  you.  ' 

The  Chairman.  The  second  witness  this  morning^is  Dr.  Marvin 
Dunn,  Florida  International  University,  Miami,  Fla.  ^ 

Dr.  Dunn  has  studied  and  written  about  the  black  community  in 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  and  has  directed  several  federally  funded  pro- 
grams related  to  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  in  the  Mifimi  area. 

Dr.  Dunn  has.  several  observations  and  insights  about  the  nation- 
al implications  of  the  Mieuni  experience  and  we  welcome  you  in  the 
hopes  that  you  wpuld  share  those  thoughts  and  ideas  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR,  MARVIN  DUNN,  FLORIDA  INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY,  MIAMI,  FLA. 

Dr.,  Dunn.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  very,  much  appreciate  the  fact  that  these » hearings 
are.  being  conducted.  '  « 

*»  PROBLEM  AREAS 

*I  have  submitted  written  testimony  which  sets  forth  a  number  of 
problem  areas  confronting  urban  America. 

I  mention  the  apparent  fact  that  we  are  a  Nation  which  has  been 
unable  to  put  millions  of  our  people  to  work  while  at  the  seime 
time  insisting  that  everyone  who  is  able  must  work. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  in  my  view  millions  of  black  Americans 
particularly  are  ill-prepared  and  ill-equipped  to  meet  the  various 
job  requirements  in  an  increasingly  tecnnological  society. 

My  written  testimony  presents  my  view  that  our.  welfare  system 
is  a  national  disgrace,  that  it  solves, few  problems  while  degrading 
the  people  who  are  ol)liged  toNbe  seiared  by  that  system. 

We  have  had  the  rampant  V^plence  in  our  cities  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  our  criminal  justice  system,  and  indicated  in  my  view 
that  justice  is  for  sale  in  America,  and  only  a  few  black  and  other 
minorities  are  able  to  pay  the  price. 

I  noted  my  view  that  our  concept  and.  practice  of  rehabilitation 
of  offenders  is  a  cruel  joke.  The  black  family  is  in  crisis.  The  social 
scientists  may  no*  longer  deny  that.  The  figures  are  overwhelming. 
Over  49  percent  of  the  black  children  in  this  country  live  with  both 
their  parents.  More  than  39  percent  of  the  black  women  of  this 
country  who  have  children  are  rearing^hose  children  alone. 

These  figures  have  serious  implications,  indeed.  In  my  written 
testimony  I  mention  the  sad  state  of  child  care  in  our  country.  It  is 
as  if  we  as  a  Nation  do  not  care  that  millions  of  young  children 
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have  no  place  to  go  after  school  except  the  homes  without  adults. 
Yet  we  complain  about  their  involvement  in  some  cases  m  crime. 

We  call  those  th'e  latch-key  children.  Thousands  of  them  mjure 
themselves  each  year,  some  fatally.       '  ,  .  \   ,  ^^^^i^  f n 

•  In  American  cities  we  have  run  out  of  decent  places  for  people  to  ^ 
live  decades  ago.  Health  care  for  the  poor  has  improved  but  stillus 

^^"Ke'does  exist  a  double  standard  of  health  care,  one  for  the 
rich,  one  for  the  poor,  and  just  as  justice  can  be'  bought  in  this 
country  so  can  life,  itself,  if  we  have  a  price.  , 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CHANGES 

I  made  a  number  of  recommendations  regarding  those  problems 
to  the  committee.  I  ask  that  once  and  for  all  somebody  stop  the 
three-ring  circus  in  Washington.  Sit  down  and  develop  a  long-term 
viable  domestic  policy.  r         1   ^      i    4.  - 

•  I  ask  that  we  stop  throwing  good  money  after  bad  artti  evaluate 
the  impact  of  the  present  programs  you  fund.  We  might  tind  that 
many,  if  not  most,  have  little  or  no  impact  on  the  problems  they 
are  supposed  to  address  and  that  if  indeed  change  is  necessrry  we 
must. institute  that  change.  ^,    ,        « ^  v  ^ 

Frankly  Tam  not  sure  but  the  Members  of  Congress  may  be  a 
mgnor  problem  in  trying  to  get  these  reevaluations  done,  since 
some  Members  support  those  programs  for  purely  political  reasons, 
whether  they  work  or  not,  ^        ,   v      .  i. 

Also  in  terms  of  recommendations,  I  noted  that  since  we  must 
have  a  President,  let  us  elect  him  onxie  for  a'B-year  term  in  order  to 
allow  the  President  to  stand  by  what  he  thinks  is  right  and  is 
needed  rather  than -for  what  might  get  him  re-eJected  to  a  second 

term,  "  ,  ,   i         u  -i. 

If  the  Constitution  must  be  amended,  then  so  be  it. 

I  ask  that  you  finally  make  it  worthwhile  for  private  business  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  our  cities  and  the  millions  of  miserable  souls  who 
are  trapped  there.  I  ask  that  you  develop  programs  and  incentives 
to  attract  middle-income  whites  and  blacks  back  into  the  inner  core 

of  our  cities,     ;  ^  .      t  i.  i. 

I  think  this  could  be  done  and  at  the  same  time  I  suggest  that  we 
must  assist  in  relocating  many  of  out-  citizens  who  are  now  unable 
to  move  out  of  the  urban  core  to  areas  closer  to  jobs  which  may  De 
available  to  them,  •         i.-  ' 

Finally  I  urge  the  Government  to  take  bold  action,  innovative 
action,  by  making  the  innercity  the  focal  point  for  the  development 
of  new  forms  of  energy,  ,      ^  i 

I  ask  that  you  fund  through  low-interest,  long-term  loans  com- 
munity-based for  profit  groups  which  can  organize  and  hire  thou- 
sands of  people  in  this  endeavor.  If  we  have  an  energy  crisis  and  a 
human  crisis  why  not  solve  both  probems  at  once?         ,    4-   u  i 

If  the  oil  companies  cannot  find  enough  oil  and  since  the  technoir 
offy  to  produce  the  gasohol  and  other  alternate  forms  of  energy  is 
'  available,  in  fact  by  some  estimates  in  the  next  two  decades  or 
more,  almost  half  of  our  automobile  energy  needs  could  be  met 

through  gasohol,  «t  f    Vv     i.  i 

Why  "not  let  the  poor  people  produce  it?  It  could  not  only  regen- 
erate their  lives  but  the  life  of  our  country. 
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Now,  members  of  the  committee,  I  have  no  illusions:  I  know  I 
was  invited  here  in  good  faith,  but  I  must  tell  you, -I  think  this  will 
come  to  naught.  Why  should  the  Congress  now,  at  this  point  in  our 
history,  respond  to  the  urban  crisis?  ,     >  . 

Why  should  it  be  expected  to'  do  now  what  it  Would  not  do  in 
1970  at  a  time  when  inflation  and  recession  gravely  threaten- our  • 
economy,  at  a  time  When  conservatism  is  growing  in  America. 
Indeed,  it  is  as  popular  now  to  be  a  conservative  as  it  was  m  1960 
to  be  a  liberal,  if  ever  being  a  liberal  was  popular. 

Why  should  those  things  be.  done  now?  Why  should  the  Congress 
listen  to  the  screams  from  Miami  when  it  was  deaf  to  those  from 
Newark  and  from  Detroit  and  Cleveland? 

I  fear  the  Congress  ^would  not  hear;  I  fee.l  the  Congress  would  not 
respond;  I  feel  the  Congress  would  not  dare',  and  I  think  that  this  is 
so  because  really  the  people  of  America  don't  care  about  the  cities 
or  about  the  poor  or  about  the  blacks. 

People  care  about  the  hostages,  because  that  is  the  stuff  of  which 
movies  are  made.  The  rights  of  the  citizens,  the  plight  of  blacks, 
most  people  say  here  today: 

What  plight  of  the  blacks?  The  Indians  are  supposedly. the  only  ones  who  have  a 
plight  We  solved  your  problems  back  in  the  sixties,  don't  you  remember,  the  war  on 
poverty  civil  rights  bill,  affirmative  action.  You  darkies  ought  to  be  doing  pretty 
good  these  days,  certainly  better  than  white  folks  whose  jobs  you  keep  taking. 

We  did  a  study  a  few  weeks  ago  before  the  riots  and  found  two- 
thirds  of  the  white  people  felt  that  blacks  wefre  doing  as  good  if  not 
better  than  white^  people.  J  • ,      ,  v 

I  think  that  the  heart  of  these,  feelings  is  not  shared  by  ^he 
people  in  Congress.  I  can  see  no  otherj^reason  for  such  inaction. 
Surely,  it  is  not  because  the  Members 'ibf^  this  body  do  not  know 
that  this  Nation  is  going  to  hell  fast  ori  a  .downhill  roUercoaster, 
and  n^ost  of  us  on  it  have  our  eyes  closed. 

MIAMI  RIOTS  * 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Miami  riots,  much  has  already  teen 
written  about  this  event.  I  am  a,  person  who  lived  through  it  on  the 
streets  for  virtually  all  of  the  4  days  of  oui*  nightmare.  I  do  not  find 
it  easy  to  speak  of  it  or  write  of  it,'  and  my  review  will  be,  brief. 

The  so-called  McDuffie  riots  were  gruesome,  spontaneous  in  their 
eruption,  catchipg  the  vast  majority  of  the  community  by  complete 
surprise.  They  came  as  a  direct  result  of  the  verdicts  in  the  McDuf- 
fie case,  which  was  a  notorious  and  bizarre  case  but,  nonetheless, 
could  have  occurred  in  any  city  in  this  country. 

The  case  involved  the  brUtal  killing  of  a  black  insurance  execu- 
tive by  several  white  police  officers,  all  of  whom  were  acquitted  by 
an  all-white  jury  on  the  .17th  of  May  in  Tampa. 

The'Case  had  been  tried  after  a'fchange  of  venue  was  granted.  At 
least  16  people  were  killed,  most  of  them  black,  and  the  damage 
estimates  exceed  $200  million,  making  this  the  m^ost  costly  civil 
disturbance  in  Ameripan  history. 

Of  course,  the  question  persists;  why^did  these  ripts  occur?  ^ 

The  answer  to  that  question,  and  there  are  indeed  several  an- 
swers, may  be  found  in  the  so-called  Kerner  Commission  Report  of 
'  1968  on  civil  disorders.  .  - 
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There  is  nothing  new  except  perhaps  sl  slightly  different  conclu- 
sion which  I  have  reached  relative  to  how  these  factors  may  be 
interpreted. 

The  efforts  by  the  administration  and  even  by  the  President  to 
paint  Miami  as  a  unique  community  with  spec' J  circumstances  is 
sheer  folly.  Miami's  tragedy  is  America's  tragedy.  What  happened 
in  Miami  could  have  happened  any,  place  in  this  country,  given  in 
1980  the  existence,  perhaps  to  an  even  more  serious  degree,  of  the 
problems  of  America  as  outlined  so  thoroughly  in  the  Keriier 
Report. 

It  was  riot  the  refugee  problem.  It  was  not  the  failure  of  the  local 
black  leadership.  It  was  not  competition  between  blacks  and  Hi- 
spanics,  not  the  press  coverage  of  the  case,  not  the  weather.  It  was 
not  the  tooth  .fairy.  It'  was  the  utter  collapse  of  our  system  of 
justice  and  the  widespread  belief  in  the  community  that  a  vicious 
crime  against  an  innocent  black  person  had  gone  unpunished. 

The  McDuffie  killing  was  a  thing  taken  iquite  personally  by 
many  black  people  in  Miami,  including  myself,  merely  because  it 
reaffirmed  our  individual  and  collective  vulnerability. 

It  said  to  us  all,  "This  could  have  happened  to  you",  and  I  think 
that  this  explains  at  least  in  part  the  particularly  heinous  nature 
of  the  riot. 

,  It  was  an  act  of  revenge.  The  white  people  who  were  killed  in 
this  riot  vyere  not  killed  because  they  got  in  the  way  or  provoked  a 
confrontation.  They  were  killed  because  they  were  there  and  be- 
cause they  were  white. 

I  diii  hear  people  in  the  course  oiF  the  riot  speaking  of  several 
other  racially  sensitive  cases  which  ,  had  preceded  the  McDuffie 
veriiict.  Feelings- ran  high  about  those  cases,  too.  Their  occurrence 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  riot,  and  probably  substantially  con- 
tributed to  the  riot. 

I  heard  some  discussions  too  about  the  perceivied  and  actual 
duplicity  in  U.S.  immigration  policy  with  respect  to  the  Haitians 
and  the  so-called  Cuban  boat  people  who  were  then  flooding  our 
south  Florida  shores  in  great  numbers,  but  those  indicators  in  no 
way  compare  to  the  extent  of  the  outrage  expressed  in  the  course 
of  the  violence  about  the  McDuffie  case  itself. 

There  have  been  discussions  subsequent  to  the  riot  about  the 
long-standing  plight,  of  Miami's  black  population  as  a  contributing 
factor,  especially  with  respect  to  jobs  or  adequate  housing,  things 
such  as  those. 

If  those  were  the  real  reasons,  and  the  McDuffie' case -a  mere 
spark,  then  Miami's  riot  of  1980  was  the  first  time  that  1  know  of 
in  which  blacks  have  rioted  for  those  reasons  per  se. 

If  the  lack  of  jobs  and  such  did  in  fact  lead  to  rioting,  black 
people  in  this  country  would  be  in  a  constant  riotous  state.  These 
factors,  in  my  view,  were  important  only  to  the  degree  that  such 
factors  contribute  to  the  evolution  of  a  black  subculture  in  which 
rioting  is  accepted  as  a  legitimate  form  of  social  protest. 

This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  rioting  because  one  is  poor  or 
out  of  work  or  even  hungry.  Actually,  the  position  that  I  advance  is 
moot,  whether  people  rioted  because  j^f^thes^ 
'these"factoTS^re'd'to  social  conditions  which  condoned  rioting. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  it  does  not  matter.  It  remains,  nonetheless, 
imperative  that  those  conditions  be  removed,  lest  we  see  even  more 
violence  in  our  inner  cities. 

In  closing,  I  think  for  Miami,  ruthless  as  it  was,  God  gave  Noah 
the 'rainbow  sign;  no  more  water,  the  fire  next  time,  » 

That  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman, 

[Dr.  Dunn's  complete"  testimony  follows:]  • 

Prepared  Testimony  of  Dr.  Marvin  Dunn,  FLOkiDA  Interi^ational  University' 

INTRODUCTION 

Thb  testimony  outlines  in  Section  I  several  problem  areas  in  urban  America  and 
discusses  their  implications  for  domestic  policy  develop;nent.  A  number  of  recom- 
mendations are  submitted  in  Section  II  with  brief  discussions  following  each  item. 
Section  III  discusses  the  Miami  Riot  of  1980.  Addenda  ai;e  included 'following  Section 

*The  reader  will  note  the  deliberate  effort  not  to  present  this  as  a  statistical 
report.  It  is  pointed  out  however,  that  statistical  documentation  of  much,  if  not  most 
of  thrconclusions  presented  here  can  be  found  in  "The  Social  and  Economic  Static 
of  the  Black  Population  in  the  United  States:  An  Historical  View:  1790-1978  , 
published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

I.  urbaK  problems 

A.  We  a»-e  a  country  which  is  unable  to  put  millions  of  our  people  to  work  yet  we 
cling  tenaciously  to  a  work  ethic  which  demands  that  those  of  us  who  are  able  to 
work,  must  work.  For  many  citizens,  white  and  black,  this  dilemma  is  resolved  by 
assuming  that  those  who  are  not  working  are  not  working  because  they  choose  not 
to  work.  Whereas  this  conclusion  is  appropriate  in  some  cases,  it  is  both  inaccurate 
and  unfair  to  apply  the  assumption  in-  the  pervasive  and  virtually  all  inclusive, 
fashion  in  which  we  do.  *   ,     ■  ^         '  .„  .      .  -a  ' j  * 

B.  Black  Americans  in  extraordinary  numbers  are  ill  prepared  and  ill  equipped  to 
meet  the  various  job  requirements  in  an  increasingly  technological  society.  Racial 
discrimination  is  not  necessarily  the  primary  reason  so  many  of  us  are  unemployed. 
The  unavailability  of  jobs- is  not  in  itself  the  reason.  These  and  other  reasons  must 
be  combined  with  the  stark  reality  that  our  educational  system  has  failed,  is  failing, 
and  will  most  likely  continue  to  fail  literally  millions  of  children  each  year,  many  of 
them  being  urban  black  children  -Who  most  urgently  need  basic  skills.  Basic  literacy 
is  no  longer  sufficient  for  survival,  yet  even  this  minimum  level  of  educational 
attainment  is  not  reached  by  disproportionately  high  numbers  of  black  youths.  Even 
a  gr^t  many  who  finish  high  school  are  unable  to  read  their  own  diplomas.  These 
young  people  add  to  the  growing  urban  American  underclass,  a  group  which  lacks 
the  skills  to  compete  and  eventually  even  the  will  to  try.  Ultimately,  they  swell  our 
welfare  roles  to  intolerable  limits  with  little  or  no  hope  of  becoming  self-sufficient 
contributing  citizens.  Their  existence  antagonizes  those  citizens  (whito  and  black) 
who  must  bear  the  burden  of  supporting  such  tnassive  numbers  of  people,  a  few  of 
whom  abusfe  the  system.  In.  so  doing,  welfare  cheaters,"  upori  being  discovered, 
convince  the  larger  society  that  most  welfare  recipients  are  abusers  of  that  system 
and  therefore  are  undeserving  of  public  support.  All  of  this  adds  to  a  growing 
political  conservatism  in  ArSerica  which  finds  public  generosity  an  ever  increasing 
pain  in  the  national  neck.         ^  ^ 

C.  Our  welfare  system  itself  is  a  public  disgrace.  The  .accuracy  of  this  assessment 
is  hardly  debated.  Even  those  who  administer  our  welfare  programs  seem  to  accept 
this  very  sad  fact.  Yet,  the  corrective  measures  needed  are  very  very  slow  in  making 
the  scene.  It  is  as  if  everyone  knows  that  we  have  patients  who  are  gravely, 
although  probably  not  terminally  ill,  yet  we  lack  the  courage  and  tools  necessary  to 
save  their  lives.  And  so  they  lie  in  their  collective  misery  as  we  administer  transfu- 
sions which  keep  them  alive  but  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  The  healers 
'  in  the  operating  room'  grow  in  their  frustration  and  sense  of  helplessness. 

Eventually,  their  role  evolves  and  they  become  mere  monitors  of  very  sick  pa- 

•  tients.  Those  who  are  paying  the  hospital  bills  become  disappointed  and  angry  as 
they  receive  larger  and  larger  bills  for  more  and^more  such  patients.  Eventually, 
those  who  pay  become  convinced  that  the  patients  are  faking.  Finally,  the  patients 
themselves  become  frustrated  in  their-TxmYidirtg'misefy'm^V^  both 

•  those  who  merely  monitor  them  instead  of  curing  them  and  their  insensitive  spon- 
sors who  pay  their  bills  but  who  do  not  or  will  not  understand. 
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D.  American  cities  are  becoming  dt^perately  violent  places  in  which  to  live.  , 
America  itself  is  becoming  a  nation  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  live  in  their  own 
little  domestic  fortress.  We  have  locked  ourselves  in  with  the  hope  that  we  have 
locked  the  criminals  out.  But  they  are  too  many  and  we  become  their  victims  in 
spite  of  ourselves  and  our  locks.  To  exist  from  day  to  day  with  an  inescapable  sense 
of  personal  danger  is  an  unhealty  state  of  affairs.  Most  of  us  have  adjusted  to  this 
reality  but  we  have  done  so  at  great  psychological  and  personal  cost.  We  know  that 
those  who  pose  the  greatest  threat  are  those  who  comprise  the  great  urban  under- 
class—the bulk  of  which  is  black.  But,  what  should  we  have  expected?  Given  the 
virtual  failure  of  our  public  institutions,  from  education  to  welfare  to  the  failure  of 
our  economic  system  itself,  it  would  have  been  sheer  national  folly  to  have  expected 
that  many  of  those  who  have  been  failed  by  our  institutional  systems  would  not 
sooner  or  later  turn  upon  us.  What  surprises  me  is  not  that  our  crime  rate  is  so 
high,  given  the  cancerous  condition  of  the  American  city,  but  that  it  is  sd  low.  There 
is  reassurance^  little  though  it  is,  in  the  fact  that  despite  the  obstacles  they  face  and 
the  condition  of  their  existence,  most  people  who  are  poor  and  black,  including  our. 
young  people,  do  not  turn  to  a  life  of  crime. 

E.  Cur  criminal  justice  system  is  a  marvel  of  failure.  Justice  seems  less  a  matter 
of  guilt  or  innocence,  right  vs.  wrong,  than  a  question  of  how  much  money  one  is 
able  to  spend  to  protect  one's  interests.  The  poor  and  minorities  are  often  victims  of 
the  very  system  which  is  supposed  to  protect  their  rights  as  citizens  of  this  country. 
Consequently  many,  especially  young  minority  people,  lack  confidence  that  the 
system  will  give  them  a  fair  shake.  There  is  evidence  which  sugg^ts  that  blacks 
receive  longer  sentences  than  whites  for  similar  offenses;  that  public  defenders  do 
not  have  the  time,  resources  or  inclination  to  aggressively  provide  for  their  defense; 
that  our  jury  selection  system  often  leads  to  the  dismissal  of  their*  peers  in  the 
consideration  of  their  cases;  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  is  slow  and  pro- 
ceeds in  an  after-the-fact  fashion  in  the  protection  of  civil  rights;  that  the  concept 
and  practice  of  rehabilitation  of  offenders  is  a  cruel  joke;  that  prison  reform  ought 
to  be  one  of  our  top  priorities;  that  white  collar  crime  is  not  effectively  prosecuted 
while  the  kinds  of  offenses  that  blacks  most  often  commit  are  pursued  to  the  full  or 
nc^r-full  extent  of  the  law;  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  The  problems  with  the 
justice  system  are  so  acute  vis  a  vis  blacks  because  blacks  are  so  disproportionat2ly 
involved  in  the  system  for  reasons  which  should  be  apparent  from  points  made 
earlier  in  this  paper.  It  is  a  crisis  of  confidence.  Whereas  blacks  may  be  willing  to 
compromise  on  many  other  issues  and  problems,  there  is  no  room  for- compromise 
when  it' comes  to  the  question  of  justice.  ' 

F.  The  black  family  is  in  trouble:  Problems  affecting  the  black  family  have 
reached  crisis  dimensions.  Today  most  black  children  do  not  live  in  homes  with  both 
of  their  parents.  The  figures  are  startling.  Only  49  percent  of  all  black  children  live 
in  homes  in  which  both  parents  are  present,  while  86  percent  of  all  white  children 
do.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  black  women  of  this  country  who  have  children  are 
rearing  those  children  by  themselves,  while  only  11  percent  of  the  white  women 
who  have  children  are  rearing  t|ieir  children  alone.  A  very  large  percentage  of  these 
single  parent  families  are  poor.  Most  live  in  central  cities.  Tl>ere  are>  many  factors 
which  account  for  the  numerous  problems  which  impact  upon  the  black  family, 
many  of  which  have  already  bden  presented,  yet  ma;iy  white  Americans  seem  to 
prefer  to  believe  that  the  only  thing  wrong  with  the  black  family  is  black  people 
themselves.  It  is  a  classic  example  of  blaming  the  victim. 

G.  Child  care  or  rather  if^  lack  thereof  is  a  major 'problem  which  effects  urban 
America,  poor  people  in  particular  and  blacks  especially.  The  so<alled  "latch  key 
children"  (youngsters  who  go  ftome  from  school  to  houses  without  adult  supervision) . 
are  legend.  It  is  a  dangerous  situation  to  say  the  least,  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  these  children  injuring  themselves  eftch  vear,  many  of  them  fatally. 
The  pathetic  level  of  federal  support  through  Title  XX  ought  to  be  an  embarrass-" 
ment  to  every  member  of  Congress.  The  fact  that  urban  streets  are  filled  each  day 
with  legions  of  children  who  have  no  adult  supervision  adds  to  their  rate  of  involve- 
ment in  illegal  activities-petty  crimes  at  first  which  escalate  over  time  to  serious 
criminal  involvement.  The  financial  strain  of  providing  for  the  care  of  their  children 
on  mothers  who,  are  already,  losing  the  battle  against  inflation  helps  to  keep  them 
locked  in  the  grip  of  poverty. 

H.  There  is  an  increasingly  difficult  problem  in  providing  adequate  housing  for 
the  urban  poor.  Overcrowding  in  the  ghetto  is  an  accepted  fact.  Documentation 
through  HuD  is  easily  obtainable;  we  long  ago  ran  out  of  decent  plaTses  in  which  to 
live.  The  waiting  lists  for  public  housing  require  families  to  wait  for  months,  if  not 

-yearsr-to-get-*inta-public-housing,  much-of--wMch-Ja_oWuruiidojvn^and_dangft^^ 
Over  55  percent  of  our  people  live  in  central  cities  and  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
vfe  are  trapped  there.  J 
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A.  Health  care  as  provided  through  public  facilities  represents  a 'double  standard 
of  treatmeat  for  the  poor.  All  of  our  citizens  should.be  entitled  to  the  best  possible 
health  care  available  today,  yet  just  as  money  buys  justice,  it  buys  all  else  including 
"life  itself.  The  conditions  in  many,  if  not  most  public  hospitals  and  clinics  are  such 
that  lives  are  unnecessarily  lost  in  a  health  care  system  which  is  overwhelmed, 
understaffed,  ill  equipped  and  inadequately  supported.  All  of  these  problems  are 
well  known  in  Congress.  There  are  many  more,  but  one  is  hit  with  a  sen^^  of  what's 
the  use?  It  is  a  veritable  deja  vu;  it  has  all  been  said  before  and  many  times  at  that. 
What  is  needed  now  is  not  a  re-examination  of  the  problems  and  n9t  even  a  search 
for  solutions  since  many  solutions  are  already  known.  What  is  lacking  is  a  commit- 
ment to  apply  the  solutions  we  already  know  to  exist.  How  many  more*hearings 
must  we  have/before  that  commitment  is  obtained? 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  is  not  committed  because  tthe  people  of  9ur  country 
are  not  committed.  In  an  age  of  growing  domestic  conservatism,  especially  in  the 
face  of  yet  another  major  economic  recession,  the  likelihood  of  getting  that  commit- 
ment is  very  small  indeed.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  endeavor  to  submit  a  series  of  Broad  - 
recommendations  with  respect  to  (he  development  of  a  domestic  policy  which  I  feel 
to  be  appropriate  in  addressing  these  problems.  The  details  would,  of  course,  consti- 
tute an  extended  P^per,  imdeed  volumes  could  be  written  at  that  level. 

II.  RECOMMENDATIONS     *'  '  - 

.  A.  The  Development  of  a  Long-*Term  Comprehensive,  Bipartisan  National  Domes- 
tic Agenda  Which  Addresses  the'  Problems  of  Urban  America  and  Which  Applies 
the  Resources  Necessary  to  Eliminate  those  Problems:  I  fear  that  our  political 
system  may  work  against  such  a  development.  We  -seem  to  go  from  administration 
to  administration  and  from  Congress  to  Congress  as  a  national  ship  without  a 
domestic  rudder,  plowing  again  and  again  the  same  sea  of  issues  and  problems  v/ith 
little  or  no  resolution  and  with  even  less  direction  and  leadership.  There  is  no 
discernible  domestic  policy  today.  ...... 

B.  Extensive  Program  Evaluation:  In  the  resolution  of  our  massive  dom'  ic  crisis, 
more  of  the  same  simply  will  ^  ot  do.  We  must  first  determine  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  which  of  our  present  approaches  are  working  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success  and  which  ones  are  not  effective.  Millions  upon  millions  of  federal,  state  and 
local  dollars  are  wasted  on  programs  which  are  both  costly  and  ineffective.  There  is 
no  shortage  of  places  of  start,  although  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train-, 
ing  Act  (CETA)  programs  are  as  good  a  place  as  any.  In  education,  the  effectiveness 
of  Title  I  programs  should  be  reviewed  in  great  detail.  There  are  many,  many 
others,  including  LEAA  programs,  SBA,  even  the  sacrosanct  Head  Start  proeram. 
These  evaluations  should  not  be  conducted  as  hatchet  jobs  with  the  end  result  being 
the  elimination  of  support  in  terms  of  federal  dollars,  although  that  is  often  the 
outcome  of  program  evaluations.  Impartial  entities  which  are  external  to  the  gov- 
ernment, such  as  universities  and  foundations,  should  be  ^itilized  in  the  conduct  of 
these  in-depth  evaluations.  Objectivity  and  /airness  is  absolutely  essential.  These 
assessments  simply  must  be  done  if  we  are^o  avoid  "throwing  good  money  after 
bad."  It  will  soon  be  discovered  that  when  it  comes  to  evaluating  programs,  the 
members  of  Congress  themselves  may  be  their-own  worst  enemy.  Elected  ofiicials 
tend  to  have  their  own  pet,  projects  which  they  seem  bent  upon  funding  whether 
they  work  or  not.  ,     ^        ,  ,       ^„  ... 

-  C.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  Amended  to  Allow  for  the 
Election  of  a  President  for  One  Six  Year  term:  Such  a  change  would  remove  a  great 
deal  of  politicking  irom  domestic  (and  foreign)  policy  development  and  implementa- 
tion. It  could  provide  more  stable  leadership  in  the  executive  branch  which  would 
be  more  immune  to  the  political  considerations  involved  in  the  re-election  of  the 
President.  '  '  n       •  j 

D.  The  Private  Business  Sect^pr  Must  be  Centrally  Involved  In,  and  Committed  to 
the  Resolution  of  Our  Urban  Crisis:  Government  should  provide  the  incentives 
necessary  to  obtain  this  commitment  and  involvement.  This  could  be  done  particu- 
larly through  the  provision  of  substantial  tax  credits  and  other  incentive  programs 
designed  to  make  the  effort  well  worth  the  while  for  the  business  community.  We 
cannot  and  must  not  depend  upon  government  alone  to  solve  these  problems.  It  is 
especially  important  that  we  stem  the  tide  of  industrial  technolo^  which  unneces- 
sarily replaces  people  with  machines  merely  for  monetary,  profit.  If  technology  leads 
to  new  jobs  and  industrial  expansion  and"  this  is  coupled  with  a  determination  to 
train  and  hire  the  poor,  the  national  interest  is  well  served.  If  such  technolo^  leads 
simply  to  higher  profits,  limited  expansion  and  reinvestment  of  capital  and  fewer 
jobs,  the  national  interest  is  jeopardized.  Governmerxt  must  help  show  the  way. 

 -Br-^Middle-and-U pper-Income- Citizens  Must-be;  Re-Attraeted- to- the-fnner  Git^;  ln^ 

order  to  accomplish  this,  the  city  must  again  become  a  safe,  clean,  attractive  place 
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in  which  to  live.  Governmental  support  for  middle  income  housing  and  overall 
upgrading  of  the  quality  of  life  in  our  cities  is  necessary.  Obviously,  people  will  not 
return  unless  this  is  accomplished.  Massive  tax  credits  should  be  g>ven  to  middle 
income  people  who  remain  in  central  cities.  The  fact  that  one  could  save  thousands 
of  dollar^  per  year  by  living  in  our  near  the  central  city  could  be  a  strong  draw 
.especially  if  housing  is  made  available  through  governmental  support  at  a  signifi- 
cant level.  Although  in  the  short  term  the  government  may  suffer  some  loss  oT  tax 
revenue,  in  the  long  term,  less  rather  than  more  tax  money  would  be  required  to 
support  citizens  in  the  central  city  as  welfare,  crime  and  other  drains  on  tfie  federal 
purse  strings  are  relieved. 

F.  Many  of  those  Now  Trapped  in  the  Central  City  Must  be  Helped  to  Move-  Out: 
This  would  improve  access  to  jobs  in  industries  which  have  left  the  central  city.  It 
would  also  help  to  make  room  for  middle  income  people  who  must  be  brought  back. 
Such  an  effort  is  sure  to  encbunter  considera'ble  resistance  from  those  who  have  fled 
the  central-city  in  an  effort  to  escape  contact  with  poor  urban  blacks.  So  be  it,  but 
strong  national  leadership  must  resist  these  pressures  and  move  assertively  ahead 
in  dismantling  to  s<ime  degree  the  hug^  pockets  of  urban  poor  who  now  reside  In  th6 

•inner* city.  We- would  do  well  to  try  to  effect  these  residential  patterns  in  a  few 
demonstration  cities  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  if  properly  implemented, 
.  these  efforts' can  be  successful  with  very  few  of  us  losing  anything  in  the  long  run. 

G.  Untold  Millions  of  Federal  Dollars  which  coul<f  be  Used  for  Domestic  Programs 
Are  Lost  Through  the  Fraudulent  Misuse  of  Public  Funds:  The  federal  government 
may  well  be  the  bigg:est  sucker  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  dollars  which  Congress 
claims  it  lacks  are  siphoned  off  by  virtually  anjjone  with  the  determination  and 
opportunity  to  steal  from  the  government.  While  millions  of  people  are  outraged  by 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  money  obtained  by  welfare  cheats,  well  educated 
citizens  including  professional  people  in  both  private  and  public  life  steal  millions 
upon  millions  from  the  government  principally  through  overcharges,  '^e  problem  is 
rampant  in  the  health  care  industry  and  doctors  are  among  tne  biggest  thieves. 
Overcharging,  massive  cost  overruns,  and  outright  e[raft  is  widespread  in  the  de* 
fense  department.  If  the  extensive  frauds  could  be  minimized.  Congress  would  find 
itsplf  with  a  great  deal  more  money  to  apply  to  domestic  problems.  The  federal 
apparatus  to  contain  and  substantially  reduce  this  problem  must  be  instituted  and 
the  task  pursued  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

H.  Our  Criminal  Justice  System  Must  be  Overhauled  from  Top  to  Bottom:  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and  other  relevant  agencies  should  be  charged  with  the 
task  of  doing  so.  They  should  be  provided  the  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
important  task.  Conpress  must  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems inherrent  in  this  system. 

I.  Since  it  is  Generally  Recognized  that  Our  Welfare  System  Does  Not  Work,  That 
System  Too  Must  be  Thoroughly  Revamped:  People  on  welfare  who  have  the  capa- 
bility of  ultimately  becoming  self-sufficient  must  be  given  the  guidance  and  support 
necessary  to  escape  from  a  system  which  not  only  maintains  them  in  poverty,  'but 

f  which  degrades  them  as  well. 

J.  Government  Should  Go  into  the  Gasahol  Business  in  a  Big  Way,  Training  and 
Using  Low  Income  Urban  Dwellers  in  Particular  to  Produce?  this  Product  or  a 
Similar  One,  in  order  to  Significantly  Help  Ease  the  Nation's  Energy  Shortage:  A 
possible  role  co;ild  be  for  the  federal  government  to  provide  large  sums  of  money  on 
a  Very  low  interest  basis  to  minority  people,  possible  organized  as  community-based 
for-profit  groups,  to  build  and  generate  these  plants  in  the  inner  cities.  Inner  cities 
could  become  centers  for  the  production  of  new  forms  of  energy.  Gasaho)  is  suggest- 
ed since  it  Has  been  estimated  that  within  the  next  few  decades  most  cars  in  this 
country  will  have  the  capability  of  running  on  gasahol.  Since  (a)  private  oil  compa- 
nies are  desperately  trying  to  keep  up  with  this  country's  insatiable  appetite  and 
therefore  can  hardly  complain  about  competition  from  gasahol,  (b)  since  we  are 
trying  to  end  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  (c)  since  gasahol  would  be  produced 
from  Anierican  grown  grain,  consequently  helping  the  farmers  of  this  country  who 
could  be  rewarded  for  using  people  relocated  from  the  cities  (as  described  in  an 
earlier  recommendation)  to  produce  the  product  (as  opposed  to  an  overuse  of  ma- 
chines),  it  seems  that  many  people  would  benefit  from  the  whole  process.  (Alright — 
if  you  don't  like  this  idea,  come  up  with  something'  on  your  own,  but  it  is  going  to 
take  bold,  new  and  big  ideas  to  solve  the  gigantic  problems  that  we  face  in  trying  to 
save  the  cities  of  this  country  and  the  people  in  tnem.  More  of  the  same  old,  tired, 
ineffective  approaches  just  won't  get  it). 

These  are  only  some  of  the  broad  recommendations  which  are  very  much  needed 
and  which  should  be  addressed  through  a  new  era  in  domestic  policy  development 

--•and  •  implementation.-I  mustrexpress-my^^vicw  that-I  fear- that-these  suggestions" will 
most  likely  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  It  would  appear  that  Congress  does  not  care  because 
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the  people  do  not  care.  Most  Americans  seem  content  tq  await  the  inevitable 
collapse  of  our  way  of  life  which  will  surely  come  if  too  little  or  nothing  is  changed. 


Much  has  already  been  written  about  this  event.  As  a  person  who  lived  through 
it,  on  the  streets  for  virtually  all  of  the  four  day  nightmare,  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to 
speak  or  write  of  it.  This  review  will  be  brief. 

The  so  called  McDuffie  iRiots  were  gruesome.  They  were  spontaneous  in  their 
eruption,  catching  the  vast  majority- of  the- community  by  complete  surprise.  They 
came  as  a  direct  result  of  the  verdicts  in  the  McDuffie  case  which  was  a  notorious 
and  bizarre  case,  but  nonetheless,  one  which  could  have  occurred  in  any  city  in  this 
country.  The  case  involved  the  brutal  killing  of  a  black  insurance  executive  by 
several  white  police  officers,  all  of  whom  were  acquitted  by  an  all  white. jury  on 
May  17th  in  Tampa,  Florida,  wl\ere  the  case  had  been  tried  after  a  change  of  venue 
was  granted. 

At  least  sixteen  people  were  killed,  most*  of  them  black,  and  damag'e  estimates 
exceed  two  hundred  million  dollars,  making  this  the  most  costly  civil  disturbance  in 
American  history.  *    •  - 

Of  cburse^the  question  persists:  Why  did  these  riots  occur?  The  answers  to, that 
question,  and  there  are  indeed~soveral  answers,  may  be  found  in  the  so  called 
Kerner  Commission  Report  of  1968  on  civil  disorders  in  this  country.  There  is 
nothing  new,  except  perhaps  a  somewhat  different  conclusion  which  I  have  reached, 
relative  to  how  these  factors  may  be  interpreted.  This  will  be  discussed  later.  The 
efforts  by  the  Administration  and  even  by  the  President  himself  to  paint  Miami  as ^ 
unique  community  with  special  circujnstances  is  sheer  folly.  Miami's  tragedy  is 
America's  tragedy.  What  happened  here  could  have  happened  any  place  in  this 
country,  given  in  1980  Jhe  existence,  perhaps  to  an  even  more  serious  degree,  of 
problems  in  America  a3  outlined  so  thoroughly  in  the  Kerner  report.  It  was  not  the 
refugee  problem.  It  was  not  a  failure  of  the  local  black  leadership.  It  was  not 
competition  between  blacks  a^d  His  panics.  It  was  not  the  press  coverage  of  the  case. 
It  wks  not  the  weather  nor  th'etqoth  fairy. 

It  was  the  utter  collapse  of  ourtystem  of  justice  and  the  widespread  belief  in  the 
black  community  that  a  vicious  crime  against  an  innocent  black  person/had  gone 
unpunished.  The  McDuffie  killing  was  a  thing  taken  quite  personaUy  by  a  great 
many  black  people  in  Miami,  including  myself,  merely  because  it  reafBrmed  our 
individual  and  collective  vulnerability.  It  said  to  us  all,  "This  could  have  happened 
to  you."  I  think  that  this  explains,  at  least  in  part,  the  particularly  heinous  nature 
of  the  riot.  It  was  an  act  of  revenge.  The  white  people  who  were  killed*  in  this  riot 
were  not  killed  because  they  got  in  the  way  or  because  they  provoked  a  confronta- 
tion. They  were  killed  because  they  were  there  and  because  they  were  white. 

1  did  hear  people,  in  the  course  of  the  riot,  speak  of  several  other  racially 
sensitive  cases  which  had  preceeded  the  McDuffie  verdict.  Feelings  ran  high  about 
those  cases  too  and  their  occurrence  cannot  be  separated  from  the  riot  in  that  they 
were,  most  probably,  substantially  contributing  factors.  I  heard  some  discussions  too 
about  the  perceived  (and  I  think  actual)  duplicity  in  U.S.  Immigration  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Haitians  and  the  so-called  Cuban  boat  people  who  were  then  flooding 
our  South  Florida  shores  in  great  numbers.  But  these  Indicators  in  no  way  compare 
to  the  extent  of  the  outrage^  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  violence  about  the 
McDuffie  case  itself.  ,  \ 

There  have  been  discussions  subsequent  to  the  riot  about  the  long  standing  plight 
of  Miami's  black  population  as  a  contributing  factor,  especially  with  respect  to  jobs, 
housing  and  so  forth.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  people  took  to  the  streets 
because  they  did  not  have  ^^bs  or  adequate  Hbusing  'and  such  things  as  these.  If 
these  were  the  real  reasons  and  the  McDuffie  case  a  mere  spark,  then  Miami's  riot 
of  1980  was  the  first  time  that  I  know  of  in  which  blacks  have  rioted  for  those 
reasons  per  se.  If  the  lack  of  jobs  and  sucii  did  in  fact  lead  tO^ioting,  black  people  in 
this  country  would  be  in  a  constant  riotous  state.  These  factepertn  my  view,  were 
important  only  to  the  degree  that  such  factors  contribute  to  the  evolution  of  a  black 
sub-culture  in  which  rioting  is  accepted  as  a  legitimate  form  of  social  protest.  This  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  rioting  because  one  is  poor  or  .  out  of  work  or  even 
>  hungry.  Actually,  the  position  I  advance  is  moot.  Whether  people  rioted  because  of 
these  factors  or  because  these  factors  or  because  there  factors  led  to  spcial  condi- 
tions which  condoned,  if  not  welcomed,  the  act  of  rioting  doesn't  matter  in  the  final 
analysis.  It  remains  -nonetheless  imperative  that  these  conditions  be  removed  less 
we  see  even  more  violence  in  our  inner  cities. 


III.  THE  MIAMI  RIOT  OF  1980 
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IKrom  the  Miami  Herald,  Jan  ti,  1980] 

The  McDuffif.  Killing— A  Black  Leader  Cries  Out:  What's  Next? 
(By  Marvin  Dunn) 

Arthur  McDuffie,  33.  divorced  father  of  three  children,  insurance  executive, 
former  military  policeman,  died  Dec.  21.  He  allegedl>;  was  attacked  after  being 
stopped  on  a  traffic  violation.  Four  officers  of  the  Metro  Public  Safety  Department . 
have  been  charged  with  killing  McDuffie  and  a  fifth  with  helping  them  to  cover  up 
the  incident.  Here  is  one  response  to  McDuffie's  death,  written  for  The  Herald  by 
Dr.  Marvin  Dunn,  associate  vice  president  of  Florida  International  University. 

1  sat  through  the  McDuffie  funeral  in  a  pew  next  to  the  family.  Mostly  I  watched 
McDuffie's  8-year-6ld  daughter,  Shederica.  She  seemed  to  be  reactmg  alternately 
between  bewilderment  and  grief,  her  pretty  face  serarching  about  the  church  for 
some  sense  of  meaning  and  understanding  of  the  intensely  emotional  events  that 
were  rapidly  occurring  around  her;  screams,  people  fainting,  a  few  hurling  their 
bodies  toward  the  flag-draped  casket.  Then  she  would  withdraw,  clutching  her 
mother,  and  I  could  see  her  lips  moving.  "My  daddy,  my  daddy,"  she  seemed  to  be 
calling.  *  _  X  , 

I  have  a  7-year-old  daughter.  I  kept  thinking,  "My  God,  that  could  be  my  little 
girl.'*  And  it  could  have  been.  That  is  one  of  the  things  about  the  McDuffie  killing 


^...otionally       .     -  .  v, 

anything.  But  he  wasn't.  He  was  as  good  a  man  as  any  of  us  and  probably  a  bit 
better  than  most.  *  oi.  j    •  j 

So  what  wet-e  we  all  doing  in  that  church  and  why  is  it  that  now  Shederica  and 
the  members  of  her  family  must  face  life  without  this  man  whom  they  all  loved  so 
well? 

Earlier  in  the  day,  I  had  gone  tp  the  McDuffie  home.  I  spoke  briefly  with  his 
mother,  a  woman  whos€  grief-stricken  face  this  community  knpws  so  well.  I  wanted 
to  tell  her  that  the  community  was  with  her,  that  we  would  not  let  it  drop  after 
Arthur  was  buri6d.  When  she  entered  the  room.  I  was  surprised.  She  was  compi]«ed, 
almost  calm,  a  tower  of  strength,  I  thought.  "Son,"  she  said  to  me  after  I  stumbled 
through  my  less-than-artir^'\ate  reassurances,  "you  all  young  people  have  to  remem- 
ber,  that  could  have  beei  iiv  one  of  y'all  that  they  done  this  to."  I  had  known  her 
to  be  right  bfefore  she  had  said  it.  but  coming  from  her  it  had  a  special  significance. 

Sitting  now  in  the  small  crowded  church,  almost  within  reaching  distance  of  the 
casket,  watching  Shederica,  the  significance  of  it  was  overpowering.     '  - 

V;hen  it  was  all  over,  driving  home,  I  had  this  intense  need  for  a  triple  shot  of 
scotch  and  a  quiet  place  to  think.  This  McDutTie  thing  is  going  to  be  with  us  for 
months:  the  investigations,  the  trials,  the  appeals,  the  y^t-to-be-scheduled  forums, 
meetings  and  debates  about  how  to  keep  it  from' happening  again.  All  of  us,  black 
and  'white,  would  do  well  to  get  geared  up  for  it.  A  triple  shot  of  scotch  is  as  good  a 
way  to  begin  as  any.  ' 

Many  whites  are  about  to  learn  what  ntost  blacks  have  known  all  along:  there  are 
^ood  reasons,  even  in  1980,  for  black  people  to  be  leery  of  at  least  some  white  police 
officers.  Because  we  don't  know  in  advance  which  ones  represent  a  real  threat  to 
our  lives,  most  of  us  are  suspicous,  if  not  afraid,  of  all  of  them.  Perhaps  some 
progress  was  being  made  to  reasiiure  blacks  that  the  police  are  not  tcube  feared,  but 
the  McDuffie  killing  has  rekindled  the  fire.  The  road  back?  to"  sdme  degree  of 
cooperation  and  understanding  between  blacks  and  police  officers  is  going  to  be  a 
long  one.  .    ,         .  •  r 

A  part  of  the  problem  is  that  cries  of  "police  brutality  have  been  coming  from 
the  black  community  for  years.  They  are  almost  always  dismissed  as  eelf-serving  or 
unsubstantiated.  When  it  boils  down  to  the  word  of  an  individual  citizen  versus  that 
of  a  police  officer,  the  officer  is  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  if  not  simply  assumed 
to  be  telling  the  truth.  Of  course  the  McDuffie  case  won't  change  that.  It  won  t 
change  it  because  in  this  case  McDuffie  hasn't  said  anything.  McDuffie  is  dead.  Its 
the  medical  examiner's  word  against  that  of  the  officers  involved.  It  is  unsettling  to 
think  that  if  McDuffie  had  lived— crippled  or  brain  damaged  perhaps,  but  alive— his 
-  case  would  probably  not  have  gotten  very  far  either.  Had  he  lived  it  would  have 
simply  been  his  word  against  that  of  a  dozen  police  officers. 

This  is  yet  another  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  whioh  so  enrages  blacks.  Why 
did  McDuffie  have  to  die  in  order  to  get  his  day  in  court?  What  about  the  many  who 
have  lived  to  tell  their  stories,  only  'to  have  their  accounts  dismissed  through  the 
police  internal  rev  iew  process?  ,>..-.  i.       /.  , 

In  the  days  since  the  killing  and  the  shock  waves  of  publicity  which  nave  fol- 
lowed,  the  mood  of  the  black  community  has  not  been  difficult  to  fathom.  Outrage, 
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cortaiiilv  but  a  sort  of  liimi-rinr  luiuibriess,  too,  that  just  won't,  leave.  Many  are 
depressed,  sullen,  cynical,  fatalistic;  others  are  agitated  but  with  no  sense  ot  what  to 
do.  There  is  no  single  event  which  c?in  stun  a  community  of  black-  people  more 
prnfnMnHlv  thnn  !}>P  unjustified  and  vicious  killing  oi'  a  black  person  by  police, 
officers.  At  the  very  heart  of  it,  for  many  blacks,  is  the  ;  ense  that  there  is  no  one  to  . 
protect  us:  that  even  the  police  are  our  killers.  1  have  h.»ard-many.  many  people  say 
this.  Actually,  1  don't  really  believe  that  this  is  true.  Mo9t  police  officers  do  not  go 
around  killing  black  people  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  assume  that  they  a.l  do,  or 
that  most  of  them  do,  is  very  unfair  to  the  many  who  are  as  shocked  and  saddened 
bv  all  of  this  as  we  are-  But  the  cynicism  persists  and  the  anger  Swells. 
'But  just  as  I'have  difficulty  believing  that  most  or  all  police  officers  represent  a 
threat  to  us,  1  have  just  as  much  difficulty  accepting  the.proposition  that  the  ones 
accused  in  the  McDuffie  incident.are  really  "bad  apples  '  and  that  there  is  Uttle  it 
anything  for  blacks  to  fear  from  other  officers.  This  simply  isn  t  true.  Quite  apart 
from  the  McDuffie  incident,  there  are  dangerous  violent  and  racist  police  ofticer&  in 
Dade  County's  Public  Safety  Department  (PSD).  There  are  some  with  the  City  of 
Miami  department,  too,  and  with  South  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Hialeah  and  with 
practically  every  police  organization  in  this  community.  How  shall  we  be  protected 
from  them?  These  must  be  identified  and  weeded  out  if  they  are  policemen  already 
and  kept  out  if  they  are  applicants.  It  is  this  problem  which  stands  as  the  ultimate 
challenge  to  this  community^as  a  result  of  the  McDuffie  slaying.  \'  « 

The  moods  of  the  black  community  will  now  be  determined  by  what  happens  with 
the  ease  against  the  accused  officers.  The  filing  of  manslaughter  charges  against  the 
officers  has  been  seen  as  adding  insult  to  injury.  I  agree.  It  could  be  pointed  out  that 
it  is  possible  for  someone  convicted  of  manslaughter  to  be  out  of  jail  in  a  matter  of 
months.  Some  people  who  have  been  convicted  of  manslaughter  haven  t  gone  to  jail 
at  all  The  question  of  whetHer  manslaughter  or  second-degree  murdel-  charges  were 
to  be  brouplu  -ms  to  have  hinged  on  the  issue  of  whether  McDuffie  took  a  couple 
of  swings  ;  ihc  ^ofice,  presumably  before  the  melee  started.  Whether  McDuffie,  a 
man  of  ve^  :  .>lif;bt  build,  took  a  swing  or  not  should  be  irrelevant:  The  man  was 
surroundeo  ^  v  »  .eral  police  officers  who  undoubtedly  knew  how  to -subdue  and 
-handcuff  a  smuii  man  without  necessarily  having  to  strike  a  single  blow.        '  ' 

Something  other  than  McDuffie's  potential  danger  to  them  set  these  officers  off  in 
a  frenzy  of  beating.  If  the  charges  prove  true,  the  result  should  be' a  conviction -  of 
murder,  not  mansfaughter.  Whether  McDuffie  took  an  initial  poke  should  be  irrel^ 
vant.  Many  of  us  are  asking:  If  the  victim  had  been  a  white  man  surrounded  and 
bruUilly  murdered  by  several  black  police  officers,  would  the  charge  still  be  man- 
slaughter? If  those  involved  had  been  black,  would  they  be  free  and  sitting  at  home 
watching  football  playoff  games?  •,.    f       .i.-  u 

To  return  now  to  the  question  which  so  many  blacks  are  asking:  can  this  nappen 
'  again?  Clearly  the  answer  is  **yes."  It  is  certainly  true  that  acting  director  Bobby 
'  Jones  and  his  top  officers  have  responded  swiftly  and  responsibly.  The  word  on  the 
street  seems  to  be  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  black  community.  But 
there  is  a  question  which  refuses  to  go  away:  how  many  others  are  there  in  the  PbD 
and  elsewhere  who  could  and  would  do-such  a  thing?  Are  we  really  safe  from  the 
police*^  ■  '  • 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  police  officers  all  of  a  sudden  become  brutal  killers. 
Surely  hints  are  given  along  the  way  that  instability,  poor  judgment,  hostile  racial 
attitudes  and  a  proclivity  to  inflict  injury  exists  in  certain  officers.  Knowing  this  as 
surelv  they  must,  what  can  PSD  and  other  police  bodies  do  to  remove  such  persons 
at  least  from  potentially  explosive  confrontations  with  the  public?  Bevond  this,  how 
can  some  be  removed  from  the  department  entirely?  How  can  Rsycholp^cal  y  un- 
suitable applicants  be  screened  more  effectively?  What  is  the  kind  of  traming  that— 
aside  from  firing  weapons,  writing  tickets  and  emergency-rescue  procedures— police 
officers  need?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  test  of  a  good  po  ice  officer  does  not 
necessarily  involve  any  of  these  things,  but  rather  hcv  well  the  officer  is  able  to 
handle  severe  emotional  stress  over  a  professional  lifetime,  \\hat  does  he  or  she 
know  about  people  and  how  to  handle  them?  Finally,  what  about  tne  police  internal 
review  process  itself?  Does  it  only  work  in  the  most  extreme  cases?  bhould  the 
public  and  the  media  have  open  access  to  internal  review  records?  Will  the  watered- 
down  panel  approach,  recently  adopted  by  Dade  County,  really  ser/e  the  public 
purpose  in  the  large  number  of  cases  which  will  never  receive;  the  kind  ot  tocus 
whic!i  the  McDuffie  case  will  obtain?  Thfese  are  the  long-term  questions  which  the 
McDuffie  killing  must  cause  us  to  address.  ^    ^  ^  r 

Reassurances  and  expressions  of  regret  will  not  be  enough.  Imprisonment  of  the. 
guilty  ones  in  this  case  will  not  be  enough.  Every  police  organization  in  Dade  or 
Broward  counties  must  come  together  with  the  black  community  and  work  towards 
an  effective  resolution  of  these  and  related  questions.  For  any  police  organization  in 
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Dade  to  assume  that  it  is  a  PDS  problem  is  the  essence  of  self-deception.  All  of 
them,  in  one  way  or  another,  confront  the  same  problem  with  at  least  some  of  their 
officers.  1  •  u 

In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  quite  some  time  before  thmgs  return  to  normal  in  the 
black  community.  In  a  scn^this'sort-Df^hmgis-neverTeaHy  furgutten.  Ceitainiy" 
Shederica  will  never  forget  the  last  brief  glimpse  she  eot  of  her  father  as  tney 
gently  rolled  his  casket  over  to  her^at  for  one  last  look.  Her  lips  were  still  movmg; 
My  daddy,  my  daddy?"  she  was  still  saying. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  1  started  to  cry,  too. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  20.  1980) 

Miami's  Explx)sion  Isn't  Miami's  Alone 

Miami.— Since  the 'riots  of  the  1960's,  white  America  has  been  lulled  into  believ- 
ing that  racial  violence  is  no  longer  a  real  possibility  in  this  country.  America 
embraced  this  conclusion  despite  obvious,  ommous  si^s  that  urban  conditions — 
especially  economic  conditions— have  been  deter ioratmg  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  eruption  here,  which  has  resulted  in  at  least  15  deaths  and  370  injuries 
•  as  well  as  property  damage  in  the  millions  of  dollars,  brings  a  sudden  shock  that 
America  remama  «  racial  powderke^.  The  public  is  now  confronted  with  an  uncom- 
fortable question:  Could  it  happen  m  my  community?  The  Miami  experience  sug- 
gests the  answer  is  yes.  .      .   .  c 

To  fully  comprehend  the  implications  of  Miami  for  America,  it  is  necesary  to 
begin  with  an  assessment  of  the  Carter  Administration's  role  in  dealing  with  urban 
problems.  The  Administration  has  never  had  a  true  commitment  to  resolving  the 
key  urban  problems.  It  has  been  particularly  nonresponsive  to  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  our  cities.  There  has  been  much  talk  but  little  action.  Most 
Americans  do  not  even  know  the  identities  of  the  key  Administration  figures  who 
develop  and  direct  national  domestic  policy.  The  result  has  been  a  domestic  non- 
policy  _and  even  certain  approaches,  for  example  in  social  welfare,  that  have  hurt 
cities  more  than  they  have  helped.        ^  "      ,    n    j  r 

President  Carter's  recent  open-arms  and  open-heart  statement  on  the  flood  of 
Cuban  immigrants  into  southern  Florida  is  an  example  of  such  a  deleterious  policy. 
There  seems  to  have  been  very  little,  if  any,  appreciation  of  the  impact  of  crowding 
tens  of  thousands  of  immigrants  into-an  already  ethnically  explosive  community— 
indeed,  a  community  in  which  blacks  have  consistently  complained  of  severe  eco- 
nojnic  and  political  displacement  by  a  huge  Hispanic  community  that  already 
resides  here.  The  flickering  flames  of  discontent  were  further  fueled  m  recent  weeks 
by  the  perception  in  the  black  community  that  black  Haitian  refugees  were  bemg 
welcomed.  In  Miami's  riot-torn  streets  on  Saturday  night,  a  cry  against  unfair 
immigration  policies  was  audibletand  bitter.  «- 

But  the  primary  spark  was  the  beating  to  death  on  Dec.  17  of  Arthur  McDufTie.  a 
black  Miami  insurance  executive,  and  an  all-white  pury's  acquital,  in  Tampa  on 
Saturday,  of  the  four  white  police  officers  charged  m  that  traffic  case.  Only  the 
most  cynical  were  prepared  for  acquittals.  Soon  after  the  news  flash,  white  people 
were  dead  in  Miami  streets.  The  McDuffie  affair  was  simply  the  last  ,  straw  in  a 
series*  of  failures  of  the  criminal-justice  system  to  respond  effectively  to  blacks.  The 
case  represented  only  one  instance  in  which  blacks  have  been  victimized  by  white 
police  officers  who  every  time  have  escaped  Bubstantive,  punitive  action.  The  fact 
that  the  jury  in  this  and  other  highly  sensHivw  and  potentially  volatile  cases  was 
all-white  ,  added  insult  to  injury.  It  defies  belief  that  in  1980  there  yet  exists  in 
America  such  an  insensitivity  to  the  potential  dangers  of  all-white  juries'  hearing 
highly  explosive  cases  such  as  this  one. 

In  Miami  today,  the  situation  remains  tense.  Nothing  has  been  resolved.  The 
violence  has  been  merely  controlled— for  the  moment.  Dade  County's  black  commu- 
nity, some  220,000  people,  awaits  some  sign  of  an  effective  response  to  the  underly- 
ing cause  of  its  most  recent  tragedy.  But  what  should  such  a  response  be.  And  to 
whom  should  such  a  response  be.  And  to  whom  should  we  look? 

Upon  the  restoration  of  order,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  at  least  two  things  that 
must  be  addressed  in  the  long  term.  ^ 

One  is  the  realization  that  local  judicial  systems  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
deliver  justice  in  cases  of  police  abuse  of  power,  especially  when  such  cases  result  in 
the  loss  of  life.  This  is  not  merely  d  black  p»-oblem;  had  Mr.  McDuffie  been  white,  he 
would  still  Have  been  beaten  to  death.  It  is  also  clear  that  after-the-fact  intervention 
of  the  United  States  Justice  Department  here,  and  potentially  elsewhere,  is  not  an, 
adequate  response  in  such  cases.  What  is  neisded  is  development  of  a  continuing- 
mecnanism  of  early  intervention  by  the  department  in  extreme  cases  of  local  abuse 
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of  police  power,  especially  those  that  result  in  the  loss  of  life— whether  the  citizens 
involved  are  white  or  black. 
The  second  step  that  must  be  taken  at  the  Fedefal  level  is  a  complete  rexamine- 
JdQ;i_QLthe„laws.that_determfoe4he-jur>^election-proces5~T^ 
concept  ''a  jury  of  one's  peers."  This  must  be  done  to  assure  that  black  people  who 
are  accused  before  the  bar  of  justice  are  not  tried  by  all  white  juries;  it  must  also  be 
assured  that  cases  involving  blacks  who  are  victims  of  crimes  are  not  tried  by  all- 
white  juries. 

In  the  ineantime,  in  Miami  a  shocked  and  saddened  community  of  White,  black, 
and  Hispanic  citizens  anxiously  awaits  relief  from  the  long  horror  that  grips  this 
beautiful  place  in  the  sun.  The  civil-rights  problems  that  produced  Miami's  riots  are 
national,  not  local.  Just  the  clear  understanding  in  Washington  of  that  fact  would 
be  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction. 


\  •      [From  thu  Miami  Herald.  June  ifi,  lUSO)  * 

Judge:  Juvenile  System  Fails  * 
(By  Al.Messerschmidt) 
The  juvenile  court  system  is  doing  nothing  to  help  repeat  offenders,  said  a  Circuit 


truth,  that  is  riot  so."  .  , 

In  a  detailed,  statistical  report,  Gelber  profiles  the  hard-core  juvenile  delinquent 
and  concludes  that  *'the  kids  who  really  need  the  help  get  little,  if  any." 

The  hard-core  offender  is  from  a  .poverty-income  family,  lives  with  a  divorced 
mother,  is  unemployed  and  is  a  truant,  Gelber's  report  states. 

If  the  offender  is  Latin,  he  steals  cars.  If  he's  white!  he  burglarizes  homes.  If  he  is 
black,  he  prefers  robberies  and  often  a^aulU'  his  victims. 

In  11)77,  Gelber,  a  juvenile^  court  judge  since  1974,  wrote  ,a  similar  ^port.  That 
report  described  the  relationship  between  juvenile  crime  and  the  school  system. 
,  **Our  rehabilitative  emphasis  has  been  misplaced,"  Gelber  said  then. 

"Today,  ouc  youth  are  veterans  of  the  court  system,"  said  Gelber  in  the  current 
report.  "They  seem  to  thrive  as  they  continue  to  practice  their  criminal  activity, 
apparently  untouched  by  involvement  with  the  system." 

To  prepare  the  report,  Gelber  examined  the  cases  of  495  juveniles.  All  appeared 
before  GclQ^r,  facing  serious  charges,  between  September  1979  and  April  of  this 
year. 

Gelber'.s'  statistics  show  that:  ' 

Black  and  white  juvenile  crime  decreased,  but  Latin  juvenile  crime  **rose  steadily 
over  the  three-year  period"  since  his  1977  report.  Blacks  were  involved  in  55  percent 
of  juvenile  crime  in  1977  and  52  per  cent  in  1980;  Latins  committed  14  percent  of 
juvenile  crime  in  1977  and  20  percent  in  1980;  and  whites  committed  liO  percent  in 
1'977  and  28  percent  in  1980.  .  ^ 

Black  juveniles  committed  *'over  half  of  all  serious  juvenile  crime  in  Dade 
County"  although  blacks  are  only  15  percent  of  the  county  population.  Black  juve- 
niles commit  90  percent  of  all  robberies,  54  percent  of  assaults  and  nearly  56 
percent  of  home  and  business  burglaries. 

Latin  youths  commit  more  than  H  percent  of  teenage  crimes  involving  vehicles. 
Almost  half^  live  below  the  poverty  level.  The  crime  rate  among  Latins  in  Gelber's 
couH  has  increased  0  percentage  points  since  1977.  . 

White  juveniles  "prefer  burglary,  but  more  particularly  household  burglary  as 
their  specialty."  More  than  43  percent  of  crimes  committed  by  white  juveniles  are 
residential  burglaries. 

"Poverty,  plus  family  break-up,  followed  by  a  female  heading  the  household,  add 
up  to  delinquency  for  black  children,"  said  Gelber. 

Nearly  Sli  percent  of  bl^Ck  juvenile  delinquents  live  in  one-parent  homes,  he  said. 
Nearly  73  percent  of  white  juvenile  offenders  live  in  broken  homes. 

The  addition  of  a  new  parent  "will  likely  Worsen  rather  than  improve  the  situa- 
tion," he  said.  In  60  percent  of  cases  before  Gelber,  substitute  parents  were  "in 
serious  conflict  with  the  delinquent  child." 

About  78  percent  of  black  delinquents  live  in  a  family  of  four  or  more  that^has  an 
income  of  less  than  $10,000  a  year.  About  half  of  Latin  juvenile  offenders  are 
members  of  poverty  families.  'The  fiction  that  Anglo  delinquents  come  from  com- 
fortable middle-class  homes  is  somewhat  dispelled  by  the  fact  that  38  percent  are  in 
the  below- poverty-level  category,"  the  judge  J'^id. 
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Recidivism— the  same  juveniles-  committing  crimes  again  and  again— -is  the  most — 
damning  indictment  of  our  juvenile  system,"  Gelber  said.  .        ,     ,  , 

— Orcases  mciuded  in  the  judge's  i977  sfuay,  nearly  halt  the  Juyeniies  havebeen 
arrested  10  times,  and  some  as  many  as  20  times,  between  1977  and  1980.  ^ 

Gelber  said  that  the  first  three  months  following,  a  juvenile  arrest  are  a  danger 
period"  when  the  hardcore  offender  is  arrest^jd  and  re-arrested  agam  and  agam. 
Sixty  percent  of  juveni^  appearing  before  Gelber  were  arrested  again  withm  three 
months,  according  to  tflRjudge.  Nearly  20  percent  committed  another  offense  within 

^^'The^Wgh' early  recurrence  may  6e  due  to  the  slowness  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  ia  responding  to  the  problems  of  the  delinquent,"  Gelber  said.  Court  continu- 
ances and  delays  create  "a  vacuum  for  the  delinquent  that  is  often  filled  by- new 
offenses/  ^ 

think  the  system  as  it's  developed  can't  deal  any  better,"  said  Gelber  in  an 
interview,  "It's  not  structured  to  be  more  responsive.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to  try 
to  skim  the  cream,  to  get  the  marginal  kid."  'rr    j  -j 

In  the  name  of  rehabilitation,  large  numbers  of  first  and  second  ottenders  avoid 
prosecution  and  are  referred  to  social  agencies  with  little  follow-up,  Gell^r  said. 

The  judge  offered  one  suggestion  to  improve  the  system:  Lower  the  juvenile  age 
from  18  years  old  to  17  or  16  years  old.  . 

Eliminate  the  /'so^alled  mature  juvenile  or  set  up  criteria  where  older  juveniles 
committing  serious  crimes  will  be  transferred  for  prosecution  in  adult  court,  he 

The  Dade  County  Grand  jury,  in  a  May  14  report  that  wa?  critical  of  the  j'uvenile 
justice*' system,  offered  the  same  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Dunn,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  a'very 
powerful  arid  dramatic  opening  statement. 

You  mention  near  the  end  of  your  statement  that  Miami  is  not 
unique,  and  thjat  Miami's  tragedy  is  indeed  America's  tragedy,  and 
I  agree  with  that.  x 

I  also  agree,  given  these  particular  hearings,  that  many  people 
look  at  Washington,  D.C.,  as  if  it  is  indeed  a  unique  urban  center, 
and  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  unique,  and  I  believe  that  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  experiencing  an  incredible  tragedy  at  this  very  moment 
and  that  that  tragedy  is  also  Americas  tragedy,  and  so,  to  that 
extent,  the  tragedy  of  every  urban  ceriter  in  this  country  is  Ameri- 
ca's tragedy. 

Now,  against  that  backdrop,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  one 
other  statement  you  made  and  then  go  to  some  questions.  You 
have  indicated  that,,  in  effect,  with  all  due  respect,  these  hearings 
will  probably  come  to  naught,  to  use  your  tferm.  I  am  in  absolute 
agreement  with  you,  that  given  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
at  this  moment,  and  given  the  leadership  *  of  this  country  at  the 
moment,  that  is  probably  the  case. 

And  the  question  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  developing  the 
motivation  to  go  forward  even  in  this  incredibly  insane,  insensitive, 
reactionary  atmosphere  and  climate  that  we  find  ourselves  in  at 
this  moment  is  to  siriiply  say  even  if  we  are  alone  in  raising  these 
questions,  then  we  have  to  go  it  alone.  Even  if  it  means  cutting 
against  the  grain  of  our  colleagues,  as  you  so.  aptly  stated,  who  are 
more  interested  in  being  labeled  conservative,  because  that  is  a  red 
badge  of  courage — maybe  they  don't  want  to  use  the  term  red,  but 
it  is  a  badge  of  courage  for  them— we  decided  that  even  if  it  were  a 
feeble  voice,  that  someone  .had  to  demand  that  the  political  process 
have  some  integrity  and  that  means  that  issue  orientation  has  to 
be  considered. 

The  press  deals  with  America's  politics  in  personality  terms.  On 
the  international  level.  I  saw  the  other 'day  CBS  did  a  story  on  the 
President's  trip  to  Europe,  and  it  was  like  the  Super  Bowl;  it  said 
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the  President  jv.ersus  the  allies.  Ancklsat  there  thinking  how 
Jncredihly-^r^iGr-what^a-blatant-diSFega^ 

ing  that  the  problems  of  this  country  are  President-  Carter  s  prob- 
lem and  I  am  not  his  ally,  his  great  friend,  but  in  that  situation  I 
thought  that  was  insane,  but  that  is  the  media's  approach  to 
America's  problem.  ^  / 

In  some  cases  it  is  political;  it  is  the  President  s  personality.  You 
look  at  these  most  recent  campaigns;  it  has  been  Jimmy  Carter, 
Ted  Kennedy,  John  Anderson,  et  cetera,  and  the  only  time  anyone 
ever  looked  at  an  issue  was  when  all  hell  broke  loose  in  Miami  and  - 
people  said  maybe  there  are  stilj  some  problems  around. 

We  are  holding  these  hearings  to  underscore  the  notion  that 
there  are  problems  around  and  they  are  in  the  urban  centers,  and 
you  may  be  right  that  nothing  is  going  to  happer.  But  I  think  at 
least  history  will  record  ^somewhere  along  the  way  some  group  of 
people  took  the  time  to  say:  First,  these  are  the  problems;  second,, 
these  are  the  ways  you  can  go  about  solving  those  problems,  and 
here^is  the  cost;  and  third,  here  is  the  cost  of  not  addressing  those 
problems. 

If  this  society  chooses  not  to  deal  with  it,  let  it  choose  not  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  open  light  of  day  and  not  be  ignorant  about  that. 

,  COST  TO  THE.  COUNTRY 

With  respect  to  that  latter  comment;  Dr.  Dunn,  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  very  much  if  you  would  comment  on  what  you  perceive  to  be 
the  cost  to  this  country  of  not  addressing  the  myriad  of  human 
problems  you  articulately  laid  out  in  your  opening  presentation. 

Dr.  Dunn.  Well,  it  is  very^  easy^for  me  to  conceive  of  the  inner- 
cities  of  our  country  being  fortresses  in  which  black  people  would 
be  literally  locked  up,  occupied  by  troops  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
rebellion.  I  think  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  that  this  country  can 
endure  indefinitely  with  conditions  existing  as  they  are  in  our 
inner-Git4es'  and  without  an  ultimate  violent  rebellion  across  this 
country  in  response  to  those  conditions.  To  deny  that  is  a  very 
likely  possibility  eventually  in  this  country  is  dangerous.  *  ' 

I  think  the  response  by  Government,  once  that .  happens,  if 
'  indeed  it  happens,  will  be  oppressive,  perhaps  understandably  so, 
and  that  is  why  I  see  our  inner-cities  being  occupied  by  troops 
ultimately,  if  ^ot  totally  cleared  of  the  people  who  live  there. 

That  is  a  very  dire  prediction,  but  I  can  see  few,  if  any,  indica- 
tions that  we  are  not  moving  in  that  direction  eventually,  and  I 
think  that— I  am  trying  to  keep  i?iy  mind  open,  and  I  think  the 
members  of  this  committee  are— but  for  most  of  the^people  in  the 
country  to  stick  their  head  in  the  sand^and  ignore  the  fact  that  is 
the  way,  we  are  going,  adds  to  the  problem. 

.  But,  as  I  think  of  it  in  terms  of  worse-case  possibilities,  I  see  the 
'  .occupation  of  the  city,  the  removal  of  massive  numbers  ot  people 
into  detention  camps;  I  see  the  complete  separation  on  the  races;  I 
see  reactionary,  very,  very  conservative  government  coming  to  the 
dominant  fore,  and  those  are  the  kinds  of  things -that  I  foresee- 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

I  have  another' rather  broad  question  that  I  wouljl  like  you  to 
address. 
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You  recalLefirlier_this_moriimg_.Ljcnentione^^ 
that  we  are  operating  within  the  frame^york  of*a  particular  set  of 
budget  priorities  that  speak  to  the  balanced  budget  and  speak  to 
fighting  inflation,  and  a  rapidly  rising  military  budget  that  contem- 
plates the  spending  of  over  a  trillion  dollars  in  the  next"  5  years. 

My  question  is,  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems faced  by  Miami,  Washington,  D.C.,  or  other  cities  of  this 
country  can  today  be  solved  within  the  framework  of  our  Nation's 
present  budget  priorities? 

Dr.  Dunn.  Absolutely  not.  I  think  the  President  is  ill  advised  to 
pursue  this  course,  and  if  the  Congress  follows,  him'  in  it,  I  think 
the  Congress  is  also  ill  advised.  ^  ^ 

It  won't  make  a  lot  of  difference  whether  the  budget,  is  balanced, 
as  I  understand  it,  in  terms  of  tndng  to  address  the  kind  of  prob; 
lems  the  President  intends  to*  address  with  this  process.  It  is  in 
complete  contradiction  of  the  realities  of  the  day,  and  although  I 
think  I  understand  for  political  reasons  why-  it  is  necessary  for  the 
President  and  others  to  insist  on  a  balanced  budget,  I  think  that  in 
response  to  your  question,  it  does  not  fit;  it  cannot  fit  with  what 
has  to  be  done  if  this  country  is  to  be  saved. 

The  Chairman.  I  yield  to  my  distin^ished  colleague. 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  FENWICK 
RECOMMENDED  CHANGEIS 

I  think  everybody  present  was  deeply  moyed  by  what  you  said.  I 
think  you  certainly  addressed  some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions, and  I  must  say  almost  without  exception  I  agree  with  every 
single  one  of  your  recommendations.  We  can  go  step  by  step 
through  what  you  have  recommended,  and  <  see  what  happens. 
.  Businesses  in  the  central  cities:  What  do  we  need  in  the  way  of 
employment  in  the  central  cities?  That  is  section  (d)  of  your  recom- 
mendation. Excellent.  What  happened?  We  had  in  the  South  Bronx 
a  very  fine  group,  Latin  Hispanic  mixed-group,  'rying  to  do  some 
rehabilitation  of  housing.  They  sent  a  list  to  the  New  York  Times, 
where  it  was  published,  of  10  things  that^Govemment  was  doing  to 
frustrate  them. 

I  circulated  that  list  among  some  of  my  colleagues  here.  What 
did  it  run  to,  special  interest  groups,  realtors,  labor,  any  one  of  a 
number  of  groups  that  would  not  allow  what  this  self-help  group 
said  they  needed  in  order  to  be  able  to  pursue  their  efforts  at 
rehabilitation  and  get  this  housing  at  some  'COSt  people  could 
afford. 

You  are  so  right  about  gasohol.  It  is  interesting  you  brought  that 
up.  Mayor  Gibson,  of  Newark,  an  old  friend  of  mine  for  many 
years,  said  to  me,  "I  don't  weep  when  120  Rh.  D's  leave  Newark;  I 
weep  for 'my  bre>yeries."  What  we  should  be  doing  with  tax  incen- 
tives and  anything  else  we  can  do  is  develop  within  the  cities  the 
kind  of  employment  people  can  use  at  once. 

PRISON  REFORM 

Every  single  one  of  your  examples — prison  reform,  for  example — 
I  worked  as  a  president  of  a  prisoners'  aid  group  in  New  Jersey  for 


You  are  right;  we  are  Vhot  paying  any  attention.  The;  public  is 
absolutely  unwilling  to  put  up  the  money  for  any  kind  of  new  or 
different Jprison  that  would  be  constructed  in  a  different  way. 

When  the  business  gets  a  good  training  program  in  the  prison  so  . 
we  can  have  some  jobs  for  the  people  who  get  out,  it  is  torpedoed 
by  professionals  who  want  to  be  employed. 

So  much  of  this  is  done  not  from  malevolence,  but  from  4gno- 
-  ranee,  pushed  sometimes  By  self-interests  of  speijific  groups,  there 
is 'ho  doubt.  I  don't  know  where  we  are  going  to  go  with  it — how  we 
are  going  to  get  what  you  so  rightly  say  is  .essential.  Therp  is  no 
way  of  dodging  it.  These  are  things  tha't  are  going  to  have  to  be 
done.  .  ^ 

■  *  HOUSING       .  '  ' 

The  question  of  middle-income  housing,  for  example,  that  you 
bring  up,  in  the  cities,  so  that  we  would  have  a  mix  everywhere,  is 
what  we  should  have  everywhere;  you  can't  get  that. 

There  was  some  plan  to  have  in 'the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  here,  some  money  put-  aside  toward 
middle-income  housing.  That  was  cut  out  so  iti  was  entirely  low- 
income  Housing.  If  we, built  proper  low-income  housing,  it  wouldn't 
be  so  bad.  But  despite  the  Colonel  Lindsay  report  of  1958,  which 
•  says  no  family  should  be  put  in  high  rises,  we  continue  to  build 
them. 

Sometimes  you  despair.  You  wonder  whether  Government  is  to- 
^  tally  operated  blindly.  And  these  enormous  sums — Professor  Dunn, 
-\  I  don't  know  how  we  get  ^them  properly  addressed,  and  when  you 
say  evaluation  of  programs,  you  are  so  right.  It  is  an  endless 
struggle  against  a  whole  bureaucratic  tangle  which  has  developed 
with  laws  that  protect  certain  groups  and  sometimes  done  for  good 
reason.  I  think  what  you  have  addressed  is  so  absolutely  imiportant, 

I  am  going  to  see  if  you  have  any  extra  copies  of  these  recom- 
mendations so  that  we  can  disseminate  them  among  bur  colleagues 
here  on  the  floor;  that  is  what  I  plan  to  do.  If  you  have  no  extra 
copies,  I  will  Xerox  it,  because  there  is  scarcely  one  thing  you  have 
mentioned  that  I  have  not  been  trying  to  do. 
/  With  respect  -to  the  criminal  justice  system,'  you  are  so  right, 
equal  justice  under  law  is  supposed  to  be  the  absolutely  definitive 
reason  for  our  self-respect  in  this  country.  Not  to  have  equal  justice 
under  law  is  a  disgrace,  and  the  sense  of  injustice  that  produces. 
You  are  so  right,  people  can  say  maybe  I  am  hungry  because  I 
messed  up  that  last  job  or  something,  but  equal  justice  under  law  is 
absolutely  the  burning  feeling  inside;  that  is  .what  makes  the'  trou- 
bfe. 

I  don't  know.  Dr.  Dunn,  if  you  have  any  other  suggestions  along 
■  the  lines  you  would  like  to  develop  in  these  recpmmendations.  How 
the  private  sector  must  be  involved,  I  couldn't  agree  with  you 
more.  I  was  speaking  just  the  other  diay  to  see  if  we  couldn't  get 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  have  some  arrangement  in 
some  of  these  things  to  have  tax  exemptions  for  businesses  that 
would  set  up  employing  at  least  75  percent  of  local  people,  and  give 
them  some  tax  breaks  the  way  »we  do  for  Puerto  Rico,  you  know. 


If_youJiave_any  specific^suggestions,  .iLmuld„be.-i^^^^  helpful, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  push  these  as  hard  as  r  can  with 
.the  committees  of  the  Congress. 

Is'there  anything  you  could  add  now?  ^j...  , 

'Dr.  Dunn.  I  would  not  add,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  any  additional  ones, 
although  I  am  sure  there  .are  many  areas  I  did  not  touch  upon.  J. 
think  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  put  it  very  eloqqently, 
and  that  is  at  least  input  ought  to  be  solicited  and  at  least  issues 
should  be  raised,  and  if  they  be  ignored,  they  be  ignored  at  our 
peril-  that  we  at  least  know  we;  are  not  addressmg  these  issues. 


CONGRESS 


Far  be  it  from  me  to  criticize  the  C!ongress  of  the  Uriited  States, 
but  I  think  the  C!ongress  is  a.  big  part  of  our  problem,  and  I  think 
the  way  in  which  it  is  structured,  the  way  in  which  it  is  organize, 
the  way  in  which  power  is  broken  up  here— I  am  just  a  guy  from 
Miami.  I  don't  come  here  very  often.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  work  against  itself  and  against 
decisions  being  made  and  against  commitments  being  made,  and 
against  things  being  decided  on  the  basis  of  their  worth  as  opposed 
to  being  decided  on  the  basis  of  political  office  and  so  on.  ' 

I  think  if  Congress  wishes  to  clean  ,  up  the  country,  it  must  first 
depend  on  cleaning  up  the  Halls  of  Congress,  itself,  and  the  way  it 
operates.  Those  of  us  who  are  invited  to  come  and' present  ideas 
and  are  willing  to  do  that,  may  get  only'as  far  as  the  hearmg  table, 
and  if  the  members  of  the  committee— this  committee  and  other 
committees— cannot  solve  the  structural  endemic  problems  of  the 
C!ongress,  themselves— cannot  pick  up  these  things  and  run^th 
them— I  think  the  examination  must  begin  with  this  body.  / 

Mrs.  Fenwick.-  You  see  the  probleni,  for  example,  with  thfe  hous;  ^ 
ing.  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  committee  who  voted' that 
out  v/ete  well  intentioned,  if  you  see  what  I  mean.  They  said 
•  middle  incohie.  Why  would  we  be  doing  middle-mcome  housing 
when  we  need  so  much  <br  low-income  housing?  They  haven  t 
heard  you.  They  haven't  lived  and  studied  the  questions.- It  isn  t 
malevolence  very  often  that  makes  for'  the  bad;  it  is  ignorance. 
They  don't  know  what  the  effect  is  going  to  be.     \  .  ^ 

Dr.  Dunn.  I  don't  mern  fo  be  facetious,  but^  ignorance  in  the  ^ 

Halls  of  Congress?  ^  .  ^  njr  4-^" 

Mrs  Fenwick.  Eveiywhere.  Look  at  iT  in 'General- Motors  as  to 
what  kind  of  cars  they  p^-oduce,  and  ^ou  find  ignorance  every- 
where. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  ITiank  you.  \  r>  r\ 

I  would  like  to  go  back  lo  a  couple  of  ^questions,  Dr.  Dunn. 

RETUKN  or  jmZENS  TO  INNER  CITY 

You  mentioned  vr  recommendations  middle-  and  upper- 
income  citizens  mu  ii  .^e  reattracted  to  the  inriercity.  No>y,  we  have 
developed  some  preliminary  data  which  all  of  the  members  ot  the 
committee  will  have  soon,  but  that  data  indicates,  for  ^example— 
and  i  am  sorry  I  do^'t  have'the  figure  off  the  top— but  a  rather 
small  percen^e  of  the  population  in  Washington,  D.C.,  actually 


I  have- familieSr-and-  that,-  of-the  -people-in~Washingtonr  D.G;T-w 

have  families,  they  tend  to  fall  into  two  categories:  people  who 
'  earn  $10,000  a  year  and  less,  or  people  who  earn  $35,000  a  year  arid 
over,  yvhich  means  that  the  young  person,  young  man.  or.  woman, 
comes  into  Washington,  D.C.,  because  of  the  job  opportunities  from 
early  20's  to  approximately  34,  35  yeiirs  of  age;  in  that  peribj  of 
v^time,  if  they  choose  to  marry,  and  have  a  family,  whether  they  are 
black  or  white,  they  leave  Washington,  D.C.,  never  to  return  again; 
never  to  return.  / 

So  that  group  of  people  earning  over  $10,000  a  year  and  under 
$35,000  a  year  with  children  almost  doesn't  exist  in  Washington, 
'  D.C.,  ,  / 

.  Now,  when  one  looks  at  the  school  system  in  relationship  to  that, 
89  percent  pi  all  the  children  in  Washington,  D.C.,  are  black.  Only 
11  percent  of  the  children  who  live  in  Washington  D.C.,  are'  non- 
black  children.  And  a  great  percentage  of  those  89/percent  who  are 
black  children  tend  to  come  from  either  families!  who  are  well-to- 
do,  or  familes  who  are  very  poor.       *         '  / 

The  families  who  are  very  poor  have/howhere  to  go,  and  the 
families  who  are  rather  affluent  choose  not  to/go  anjrwhere  because 
they  have  the  wherewithal  to  survive  and /function.  This  family 
group  of  people  in  the  middle  have  been  lost  by  Washington,  D.C., 
into  the  suburbs.  ,/ 

Given  that  reality   /  ..     /        '  > 

.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  That  is  fascinating.  We  have  a  town  in  New 
Jersey  like  that.  And  it  is  the  school  that  is*doing  it.  -You  see,  when 
the  educational  system  gets  out  of  whack,  you  can^t  get  those  10  to 
35. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  /        ^  " 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  /  ^  .  ' 
'  Given  that  information,  I  wstrTdi  appreciate  it  if  you  would  com- 
ment further  on  your  recomWHidatibn  with  -respect  to:  First,  the 
ramifications  of  the  significant/population  of  family  people  moving 
outside  into  the  suburbs,  and^second,  the  implications  of  your  rec- 
ommendations for  bringing  them  back  into  the  city. 

Dr.  Dunn.  Yes.  Well,  I  think  already  you  poth  pointed  out  one  of 
the  major  problems,  that  being  the  condition  of  the  schools.  I  have 
a  conception  which  goes  something  like  this:  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  reasons  that  it  is  so  expensive^to  operate  cities  is  related  to  the 
high  cost  involved  hi  trying  to  deaT^with  these  very  serious  human 
problems,  and  if  we  could  solve  those  problems,  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing, a  city— would-be  considerably  less~I-think  the  cost  of  welfare  * 
support  and  those  kinds  of  things  would  be  considerably  less,  so 
'  that  moneys  could  be  available  in  the  long  term  to  shift  into  other 
areas. 

HOUSING 

I  think  in  the  immediate  term,  middle-income  housing  support 
from  the  Government  is  critical.  I  think  for  young  couples  starting 
out  with  children,  et  cetera,  if  housing  could  be  provided  clos^  to 
the  inner-city,  with  indeed  Government  support,  if  necessary,  in- 
centives, maybe  through  tax  credits,  not  just  for  white,  but  middle- 
income  white  and  black  families  to  stay  in,-  and  near  the  central 
cities,  a  lot  Of  people  would  do  that,  but  the  incentive  to  do  that  is 
not  present,  plus  the  conditions  to  which  they  would  be  returning  . 

«  66-925  0  -  Bl  -  M  ■  .     C*  I' 
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are,,  to  many^una^^^  it  requires  a  rather  broad  app^^^^ 

to  all  of  those  things. 

-i  SCHOOLS 

I  think  some  of  the  best  schools  in  this  country  could  be  operated 
in  the  inner  cities  if  we  were  committed  to  that.  I  think  our  cities 
could  he  cleaned  up  if  we  were  committed  to  that.  I  think  the 
reality  is  that  there  are  people  who  are  so  far  gone  in  terms  of  a 
commitment  to  crime  and  to  antisocial  behavior,  small  in  popula- 
tion though  they  may  be,  they  are' there,  and  .they  are  dangerous, 
and  that  is  a  reality.  .Yes,  a  lot  of  them  ai;e  black,  and  I  thmk  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  threat  that  that  very  small  segment  of  the 
population — r—  ,   *    .  « 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  yield  at  that  particular  pomt? 

Dr.  Dunn.  Certainly. 

ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Chairman.  If  your  assertion  is  correct,  and  that  is  that  we 
could  develop  exeniplary  educational  institutions  and  other  institu- 
tions to  serve  people  in  the  cities  is  correct,  do  you  see  a  role  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  moving  us  to  that  point?  Can  local 

cities  do  it  alone?  t  i  .  ,    i_  i_ 

Dr.  Dunn.  I  don't  think  they  can  do  it  alone;  I  thmk  they  have  to 
have  support  from  the  Federal  level.  I  think  they  have  to  have 
guidance  in  terms  of  policy  recommendations  and  suggestions,  and 
expertise,  such  as  may  exist  from  tho  Federal  level,  and  I  think 
other  kinds  of  incentives .  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  through 
the  Federal  system  to  promote  and  encourage  these  kinds  of  things 
to  happen  must  be  a  part  of  it.  Local  governments  will  simply 
suffer  through  from  one  crisis  to  the  next  as  things  deteriorate 
over  time.  The  Federal  GbvSrnmeht  must  have  a  strong  and  active 

role.  .  ,j       1  n 

A    Mrs.  FENWiCK.  Would  the  chairman  yield  on  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman.  ,   «  xt 

Mrs,  Fenwick.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  question  of  pohcy,  also?  New 
York  City  had  those  four  magnificent  intellectual  high  schools-— 
you  know  the  ones  I  am  referring  to— and  they  were  done  by  the 
city,  but  they  were  for  the  brilliant  student,  and  they  were  a  great 
magnet,  and  it  was  very  prestigious  to  get  into  them.  We  could  do 
that  in  Washington;  we  could  do  that  if  we  are  willing.  It  sounds 
elitist,  but  as  one  of  my  black  friends  once  said  to  me,*  why 
shouldn't  we  have  elite,  too?  Why  not?  Why  shouldn't  we  have 
black  elite,  brilliant  black  student  children? 

Dr.  Dunn.  I  think  that  is  taking  a  good  idea  and  going  to  an 
extreme  with  it.  Of  course,  we  have  to  have  schools  for  the  very 
gifted  children,  but  the  children  missing,  I  think,  most  in  the 
public  education  are  the  children  who  are  just  average.  Fortunate- 
ly, special  education  for  the  children  who  have  special  gifts  is  not 
as  archaic  as  it  used  to  be;  there  are  programs  for  them  primarily 
\through  Federal  support,  and,  yes,  programs  now  developing  for 
Very  gifted  children. 

Kids  who  are  just  average,  who  have  nothing  to  make  them 
exemplary,  are  the  ones  I  am  talking  about  in  terms  of  building 
good,  effective  strong  schools  that  can  meet  their  needs. 


 But,-!  think- the  Chairman  particularly-poinfed  out  the  necessity 

to  have  this  kind  of  an  approach  be  a  broad-based  approach  in 
which  education  and  other  problems  are  solved  at  the  .same  time  as 
you  are  trying  to  attrjact  people  ba^ck  into  the  city,  and  that  we 
make  sure  that  process  of  bringing  iniddle  income  people  back  into 
*  the  cities  is  not  a  process  that  displaces  unduly  low  income  people 
who  are  already  there.       ,  : 

Oae,of  the  reasons  it  is  not  working  now  is  because  it  is  not 
planned,  and  there  are  no  public,  policies  to  direct  it,  and  it  is  an 
exploited  process  through  which  a  feW  people  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  .a  lot  of  people  are  left  out  in  the  cold. 
uThe  Chairman.  Dr.;  Dunn,  you  spoke  of  the  extreme  gravity  of 
problems  facing  the  black  'family,  and  you  honed  in  rather  specifi- 
cally on  the  female  head  of  household.  Can  you  think  of  aily 
particular  kind  of  Federal  program  or  policy  approach  that  would 
address  this  problem,  or  is  it  simply  strengthening  and  expanding 
title  XX  assistance  for  them? 

,  '  Dr.  Dunn.  I  don't  think  it  is  just  strengthening  title  XX.  I  think 
child  care  is  critical.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  gradually  eats 
away  at  the  capacity  of  a  single  woman  trying  to,  rear  children.  We 
have  to  do  much  more  in  that  area  than  we  hav?  done  in  the  past. 

^  '  PARENT  DESERTIONS'' 

I  think  the  problem  of  the  high  desertion  rate  of  black  women  is 
related  certainly  to  unemployment,  £md  a  lot  of  times  I  am  sure 
the  problems  are  personal,  ones  you  and  others  here  know  about. 
These  proWems  are  interrelated  and  the  high  desertion  rate  is 
certainly  a^ected  by  that. 

But  I  think,  too — this  is  one  area  in  which  I  feel  particularly 
strongly  about — I  think  that  we  black  people  have  some  prob- 
lems we  cannot  ^lame  on  white  people,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
things  we  have  to  look  at  is  our  own  contribution  to  this  desertion 
rate,  and  our  own  value  system  about  family;  and  I  think  black 
men  have  a  lot  of  soul-searching  to  do  in  that  regard. 

Maybe  we  have  been  perhaps  more  cavalier  than  we  should  have 
been,  and  perhaps  we  have  not  taken  our  role  as  fathers  and  as 
^  piroviders  as  seriously  as  we  could  have  and  as'  seriously  as  we 
should  have. 

Yes,  there  are  problems  I  think  can  be  addressed  through  ex- 
panded«  Federal  programs,  such  as  title  XX,  and  through  day  care 
support  for  women' trying  to  raise  children  alone  and  for  pushing 
ahead  to  have  housing  be  adequate  to  meet  their  needs,  but  there 
is  only  so  much  that  Federal  programing  can  do  in  terms  of  these 
very,  very  personal  human  problems,  in  terms  of  attitudes,  commit- 
ment, values,  and  what-have-you,  and  maybe  one  of  the  things  that 
we  as  social  scientists  have  to  finally  stop  saying  is  that  white 
people  are  totally  responsible  for  this.  We  have  to  force  ourselves 
as  a  people  to  look  ^t>our  own  contribution  to  the  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Dr,  Dunn,  I  would  like  to  thank  you.  I  just  have 
one  additional  question  before  we  conclude.  '  - 
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.  _     REVENUE  SHARING   

Your  statement  criticizes  a  number  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  pr<^ 
grams.  Are  you  in  favar,  for  example,  of  some  form  of  revenue- 
sharing  formula,  some  block-grant  approach  that  allows  local  gov- 
ernment the  option  to  design  and  implement  programs  to  meet 
their  specific  local  needs?  .       „  . 

Dr.  Dunn.  It  is  a  question  of  some  revenue-sharmg  allocation 
formula  or  block  grant.  I  tend  to  be  very  suspicious  about  block 
grants  to  the  local  government.  I  think  these  have  been  misused  in 
far  too  many  cases,  and  I  think*  local  governments  have  failed  to 
follow  through  in  using  those  block  grants  in  the  direction  that 
Congress  intended.  t  i.    i  u 

One  example  is  the  purchase  of  riot  equipment,  even  tanks,  by 
police  departments  through  block  grants  and  LEAA  funds,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  So  I  think  a  better  approach  is  through  revenue- 
sharing  on  occasions  more  closely  controlled  by  the  Congress,  to 
make  sure  those  funds  are  used  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Dunn,  again,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  tor  a 
very  powerful  opening  statement.  I  thank  you  for  the  responses  to 
our  various  questions.  I  realize  that  coming  to  Washington,  or 
traveling  even  to  a  number  of  other  cities  as  you  have  been  recent- 
ly requested  to  do  to  speak  about  the  plight  of  Black  America  in 
general,  and  the  plight  of  Miami,  in  specific,  and  what  that  does  in 
recalling  these  painful  events,  but,  as  I  am  sure  you  luiow,  in  this 
rather  cavalier  society,  a  few  of  us  for  a  fleeting  moment  are  on 
the  center  stage  and  in  those  fleeting  moments  maybe  we  have  to 
endure  the  pain  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  for  our  children 
and  our  children's  children.  .  *    v  . 

So  I  would  like  to  personally  thank  you  very  much  for  just  being 
able  to  come  here  and  to  raise  these  kinds  of  issues,  ki\owing  from 

;  a  personal  point  of  view  and  from  the  staff  how  very  difficult  this 
really  is.  As  I  said,  we  only  have  a  moment  to  tv}'  to  awaken  this 
country,  and  if  they  don*t  awaken,  it  is  not  because  you  and  I 

^  didn't  try. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Dunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  .       i  oa 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  1:6{}  this 

afternoon.  i  , 

[Whereupon,  at  12:26  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 

at  1:30  p.m.  this  same  day.] 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  resume  its  business  for  pur- 
poses of  the  continuation  of  the  hearings  on  the  conditions  of  urban 
centers  elsewhere-  and  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  solution  of  these  problems,  .  ^ 

The  witnesses  this  afternoon  will  help  the.  committee  with  its 
inquiry  into  the  critical  urban  problems  facing  the  average  citizen 
and  how  Federal  assistance  has  helped  or  failed  to  help  these 

problems.  .  ,    i  -i 

Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  is  the  distinguished  councilwom- 
an,  Willie  Hardy,  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council, 


wHo  years  ago  earned  the  title  of  activist  for  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  the  1950's  and  1960's,  both  here  in  the  community  locally 
as  well  as  nationally.  . 

I  would  like  to  welcome  our  distinguished  witness,  Councilwom- 
an  Willie  Hardy. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  first  apologize  for  beginning  these  pro- 
ceedings late  this  afternoon.  We  had  a  yote  at  1:30,  and  I  am  very 
sorry. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIE  J.  HARDY,  MEMBER,  CITY  COUNCIL, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Ms.  Hardy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  certain- 
ly understand  the  delay  of  getting  hearings  started  again  once  you 
had  to  stop  them.  I  had  a  committee  meeting  this  morning,  and  I 
left  it.  It  was  very  exciting  in  the  beginning,  and  then  got  to  be 
very  dull. 

I  would  like  to  say  good  evening,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  staff,  and  to^ 
any  of  the  members  who  may  have  an  opportunity  to  join  you,  that' 
I  am  highly  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  participate  in  these 
historic  hearings.  The  urban  problems  of  the  eighties  are  the  15-  to 
20-year  culmination  of  situations  that  have  been  studied  to  death, 
of  mistakes  of  the  Federal  Government^  of  bandaid  approaches  that 
have  grown  to  body-cast  proportions  and  of  a  master  plan  by  the 
few  to  control  the  masses.  .  * 

The  scenario  of  the"  mid-60s  was  set  in  the  cities  restless  with 
more  than  a  decade  of  televised,  media-inspired  and  actual  frustra- 
tions. The  hopelessness  and  helplessness  v/hich  was  brewed  in  a 
black  kettle  of  despair  had  only  one  saving  ray  of  hope  for  many — 
a  leader  named  Dr.  Martin -Luther  King.  The  flame  was  high,  the 
pot  was  boiling  over,  and  when  Dr.  King  was  killed,  the  lid  blew 
off,  exploding  the  contents  of  hopelessness  into  rage.  Too  much  was 
just  too  much. 

The  late  19S0's  was  a  time  when  the  Federal  Government  was 
attempting  to  keep  the  body  breathing  with  artificial  life  supports, 
while  the  heart  kept  dying.  And  now,  alipost  20  years  later,  the 
question  arises:  should  the  plug  be  pulled,  or  should  we  try  to  get 
the  heart  going  again  with  new  and  innovative  measures  designed 
for  total  rebirth? 

Visionless  programs  sprang  up  from  the  seeds  of  seemingly  well- 
meaning  think  tanks.'  It  s  time  now  to  look  at  a  few  of  them  and  at 
the  effect  they  ha^^e  Imd  on  our  lives. 

One  of  the  basic  foundations  of  American  life  is  the .  family 
structure.  Without  a  firm  family  foundation,  or  eyeh  the  concept  of 
a  firm  family  foundation,  our  communities  are  but  confused,  crum- 
bling heaps.  Federal  programs  should  be  designed  to  help  strength- 
en family  ties  and  to  create  a  self-help  attitude,  instead  of  what  has 
become  a  morbid  dependence  upon  the  government. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

Let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will,  talk  a  little  about  the  unem- 
ployment and  the  underemployment.  . 

The  Federal  Government  has  designed  programs  that  put  par- 
ents' salaries  in  competition  with  the  salaries  of  their  children. 
Youth  job  programs  are  earmarked  for  low-income  youths.  The 
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reason  they  are  low-income  js  because '  their  parents  are  low- 
income.  Many  of  thesp  parents  are  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
But  instead  of  a  program  designed  to  maintain  the  traditional  role 
of  the  head-of-household  breadwinner,  programs  are  funded  to  give 
jobs  to  the  children.  Thus,  that  unemployed  or  underemployed 
father,  already  dejected  by  being,  unable  to  obtain  adequate  em- 
ployment and  thus  unable  to  support  his  family,  this  man  receives 
an  additional  blow  to  his  ego  because  his  child  .earns^  now  more 
money  than  he  does.  Compounding  the  situation  are  other  pro- 
grams and  Dr.  Spock-isms  that  defend'  the  rights  of  children  with- 
out regard  for  the  rights  of  the  parents.  Thus,  a  role  reversal 
occurs  which  causes  a  breakdown  .in  the  family  life:  the  child 
becomes  breadwinner  under  some  of  those^  programs,  and  the 
parent  becomes  the  dependent,  and  sometimes  one  must  question:  . 
Was  this  by  design? 

JdB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Further,  in  countless  cases,  future  families  are  also  threatened 
by  these  S£ftne  youth  job  programs  of  today.  The  work  ethic  is  not 
taught  on  many  of  these  job  sites.  Instead  of  job-work  performance- 
pay.  It's  only  job-pay,  with  no  work  performance  required.  This 
merely  says  to  the  youth  ithat  the  Federal  Government  wants  to 
give  you  some  money — to  pay  you  to  stay  off  of  the  streets,  or  to 
keep  you  quiet— the  same  approach  taken  after  the  burning.  To 
delude  youths  in  this  way  does  .not  prepare  them  to  take  their 
rightful,  responsibly,  contributing  place  in  our  society.  For  when 
they  become  too  old  to  participate  in  these  youth  programs  and 
lean  that  the  real  world  is  not  that  way,  their  frustration  in- 
creases and  they  realize  that  they  have  been  duped.  The  result? 
Anger  and  less  respect  for  the  system,  which  will  be  passed  on  to 
their  own  children. 

The  obvious  answer  is  indeed  more  job  training  programs  tor 
heads  of  households  first  with  job  slots  waiting  at  the  end  of  the 
•  training. 

Training  programs  for  young  adults  and  for  heads  of  households^ 
should  be  administered,  I  think,  by  local  governments  with  only^ 
funding  from  the  Federal  Government.  Local  governments  should 
be  given  free  rein  to  design  and  implement  programs  which  meet 
the  needs  of  the  specific  locality.     ,  ,    t^-    •  r 

As  an  exan\ple,  the  needs  of  the  seventh  ward  ,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  vastly  different  from  the  needs  of  the  third  ward 
here  in  the  same  city.  How  much  more  different  are  the  needs  of 
Colorado  than  are  the  needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  yet 
tt^e  same  Federal  programs  apply  with  the  same  guidelines.  Each 
locality  should  survey  the  kinds  of  skills  it  needs  in  its  community 
iefore  training  programs  are  established.^ 

I  think  all  tx'-aining  programs  should  lead  to  jobs.  The  failure  of 
past  training  programs  w^  that  too  often  an  individual  was 
trained  for  a  job  that  never  existed.  A  new  program  should  be 
geared  to  create  not  only  employees,  but  small  business  owners,  to 
create  capitalists  among  the  economically  disadvantaged  popula- 
tion. Training  could  include  such  things  a  lot  of  people  think  are 
not  very  popular  but  are  needed  in  a  community,  and  that  is  shoe 
repair,  air-conditioning  mechanic,  et  cetera,  training  individuals  to 
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be  their  own  bosses  who  can,  in  turn,  hire  and  train  other  individ- 
uals to  fill  the  baisie  needs  in  their  community. 

DETRIMENTAL  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  oftentimes  you  see  the  government  as  the'parent. 
I  suggest  there  are  still  other  Federal  prograns  that  have  abetted 
the  bnreakdown  of  the  family.  One  which  bears  mentioning  here  is 
designed  to  give  medical  treatment,  including  abortions  ta  children 
without  their  parents'  consent  or  their  parents  even  being  in-- 
iormed,  and  this  is  not  only  true  with  the  Federal  Government,  bvit 
some  local  programs,  in  the  interest  of  children's  rights;  that  is  the 
guise  that  is  used. 

The  Federal  Government  at  this  point  is  the  parent.  Yet  when  a 
medical  emergency  arises  and  the  parent  is  asked  to  provide  a 
medical  history  t)f  the  child,  the  government's  secret  treatn^ent 
could  mean  death  for  the  child  because  of  what  the  parent  does  not 
know  abojut  Jhe  c  should  jtqp  playing j)are^^^^ 

doing  so  has  further  crumbled  the  family  unit. 

Another  program  which  has  been  detrimental  to  the  family  has 
been  the  program  to  give  jobs  td  dropouts.  This  appeals  to  the 
short-term  desire  of  the  child  to  obtain  money,  instead  of  support- 
ing the  parents'  desire  that  the  child  gets  education  for  long-term 
goals.„  It  does  something  else,  too:  It  halts  the  education  process; 
then  when  the  child  realizes  what  he  has  done  is  harmful  to 
hiniself,  he  will  enter  into  yet  another  progi*am,  one  called  GED,  to 
get  a  high  school  equivalency  diploma,- which  is  stigmatized-and  is 
discerned  on  job  application  forms.  I  note  on  the  form  171  there  is 
a  question  No.  5  which  says,  did  you  graduate,  or  do  you  have  a 
GED?  - 
,  It  does  not,  apparently,  rate  with-  the  high  school  diploma,  for  if 
it  did,  there  would  be  no  specific  question  about  it  on  the  Federal 
job  application,  forms.  The  incentive  ought  to  be  created  so  the 
child  will  stay  in  school,  not  ip.  earn  money  by  'dropping;  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  crime  ip -the' Nation's  Capitol,  as  in  .other  ."urban 
areas,  is  a  complex  problem  with  no  easy  solutions.  It  represents  a 
challenge  to  every  American  in  the  Natioh,  and  it  has  many  roots. 
Whereas  many  years  ago  the  word  "crime"  was  associated  with 
organized ,  crime  activities,  big  bank  robberies,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  today  the  .word,  "crime*  equates  to  poi^onal  fear,  Feaf  .that 
stalks  one  step  behind  each  one  of  us. 

Again,  let's  jstart  with  the  family.  , 

In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  a  trend  emerged,  developed  by 
child  psychologists,  that  changed  the  nature"  of  discipline  for  chil- 
dren. The  "9pare.the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"  philosophy  by  which 
most  of  us  in  previous  generations  were  raised,'  gave  wny  to  "talk- 
ing to  the  child,"  "reasoning  with  the  child,"  "I'm  OK;  you're  OK,"^ 
and  a  multitude  of  other  approaches  to  looking  at  the  roles  of 
family  members  and  how  they  act,  interact,  and  react  to  each 
other.  ' 

Moreover,  mandatory  school  attendance  ends  at  age  16  when  the 
child  i^  still  dependent  upon  the  parent.  The  law  merely  says  you 
must  stay  in'school  until  you  are  16,  but  the  child  is  still  depend- 
ent on  the  parent. 
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The  law  suy«  child  can  cease  education  at  age  16,  with  2  more 
years  to  the  age  of  majority,  and  with  whatever  he  has  learned  in 
school,  be  on  his  own  for  the  rest. of  his  life.  At  .-^^^e  16,  a  child  is 
still  living  at  home,  is  still  eating  at  home,  still  needs  clean  clothes, 
still  needs  everything  he  needed  when  he  Vvas  12.  If  he  is  allowed 
to  quit  school  at  age- 16,  Ke  becomes  the  eternal  dependent— de- 
pendent either  on  family  or  on  Government  institutions,  anc'  often- 
.times  turning ^to  a  life  of  crime  "to  get.  over."  I  think  that  should 
change.  i  ^ 

A  deeper  cause  of  crime  is  a  lack  of  parental  reisponsibility.  For 
generations,  it  was  a  given  that  "good  training  begins  at  home," 
and  today  that  has  changed.  Many  of  today's  parents,  however, 
seem  to  think  their  responsibility  to  raise  and  train  their  children 
ends  when  the  child  enters  school.  Then  it  becomes  the  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  raise,  to  teach,  to  love  the  child— the^  love 
including  teaching  respect  and  responsibility,  and  doling  out  disci- 
pline.' 

Our  children  really  cry  out  for  parental  discipline:  They  test  our 
limits, -and- when  -they-find -none,  become-  ais-  any—wild-^^^ 
roaming  aimlessly  through  jungles  of  confusion,  and  where  there 
are  no  jungles,  developing  their  own  to  fit  their  unrestricted  life- 
styles. i_  1 1       i_  • 

Parents,  in  not  providing  limitations  for  their  children,  have  in 
effect  turned  them  over  to  the  Government's  institutions— some  to 
jails  and  prisons.  For  where  else  but  in  the  home  are  children  to 
.learn  to  tespect  the  rights  of  others? 

Our  Federal  Government  has  fostered  this  attitude.  In  what 
other  democratic  society,  for  example,  can  you  find  the  kinds  Crf 
programs  which  say  to  parents:  "Your  having  given  birth  is  all  you 
are  required  to  do.  We  have  programs  to  support  all  that  yo.ur  child 
wants,  for  your  child  has  rights."  And  says  to  children:  "You  have 
the  right  even  to  take  your  parents  to  coui-t  for  malpractice  of 
parenting,"  if  the  parent  asserts  the  traditional  parenting  role  at 
all: 

Then,  in  the  face  of  untrained,  unskilled,  unemployed  youths,  the 
Federal  Government  comes- along  with  programs  to  aid  persons  in 
jail  and  ex-offenders.  I  would  suggest,  ho^y  very  attractive: 
'  Just  keep  committing  crimes  .until  you  are  caught;  and  getting  caught  ain't  all 
that  bad  anymore,  because  now  you  have  these  programs  to  choose  from  that  you 
wouldn't. have  access  to  here  on  the  streets.  The  work-release  program  can  help  you 
get  yourself  on  your  feet 

'  Federal  programs  should,  be  established,  jnstead,  for  those  who 
have  not  violated  anyone  else's  rights,  but  have  tried  and  succeed- 
ed in  keeping  out  of  trouble.  I  believe  that  if  more  Federal  dollars 
were  used  in  this  way— as  a  reward  for  doing  your  best,  instead  of 
as  a  reward  for  doing  your  worst — crime  would  decrease  drasti- 
cally.   '    '  ' 

.;  NEEDED  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS  -1 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  would  argue  that  the  programs 
I'm  speaking  of  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders,  but  T  am  of 
the  firiji  belief  ,  that  programs  should  be  developed,  instead,  to 
prevent  the  offense  from  occurring  in  the  first  place. 

As  an  example,  the  drug  traffic  in  the  United  State?  is  a  scandal. 
With  all  the  modern  technology  available  to  us,  we  still  allow 
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illegal  drugs  to  enter  our  country.  Then  when  they  reach  our 
children,  we  se*id  up  a  war  cry  and  arrest  the  small-time  seller 
with  the  thousand-dollar  cache  to  soothe  our  consciences.  The  deal- 
ers with  the  multi-billion-dollar  caches  are  allowed  to  continue 
brmging  drugs  into  o\ir  country.  It  is  inconceivable  that  they  are 
•  allowed  tc  do  so  with  the  rationale  we  are  unable  to  stop  them.  I 
fear  thkt  the  same  attitude  which  pumped  money  into  our  streets 
tc  keep  the  masses  quiet,  now  prevents  efficient  elimination  of 
large-sc^le  drug  traffic,  to  keep  our  people  docile.  - 

HOUSING 

The  lack  *of  decent  and  affordable  housing  is  another  significant 
problem.  Federtl  .oneys  need  to  be  poured  into  cities  so  that  local  ' 
governments  can  develop  housing  for  everyone  who  needs  it.  Hous- 
ing is  a  basic  right.  Senator  Proxmire  will  verify  that  Federal 
moneys  have  been  used  to  study  why  monkeys  clench  their  teeth. 
Is  this  more  impoT**^antJ:ha^ 
~given~~tTiSr~blbo^  sweat,  and  tears  to  help  form  this  Nation — a 
decent  and  affordable  place  to  live?  The  present  condo  craze  which 
is' sweeping  the  country  may  never  have  occurred  in  the  first  place 
if  the  housing  supply  was  adequate. 

The  Federal  Government  must  streamline  its  housing  programs. 
It  must  clarify  and  simplify' the  maze  of  Federal  regulations  jvhich 
apply  to  these  programs.  Many  local  developers,  both  profit  and 
nonprofit,  h^ve  said  to  me  that  they  will  not  involve  themselves  in 
•these  programs  because  of  the  confusion  as  to  what  they  must  do — 
they  are  never  very  clear  on  that — and  because  of  the  paperwork 
and  time  involved  once  they  have  decided  to  use  a  program.  I  also 
suggest  that  the.  Federal  Government  loan  money  directly  and  not 
use  the  lending  institutions  as*  intermediaries. 
•  Public  housing  construction,  in  its  present  form,  must  cease,  and 
present  public  housing  must  begin  to  take  on  a  different  look  and 
feel,  for  public  housing  projects  are  like  slave  quarters  on  a  planta- 
tion— Government-owned.  Dignity  and  pride  can  become  essential 
ingredients  of  living  in  Government-owned  housing,  if  it  is  planned 
for  limited  mixed  use,  thereby  fostering  upward  mobility. 

I  just  feel  that  all  Government  programs  should  have  the 
common  goal  of  rendering  themselves  useless  by  giving  individuals 
the  opportunity  to  ultimately  stand  on  their  own.  Only  then  should 
a  program  be  seen  as  worthwhile.  I  can  think  of  no  Federal  Gov- 
ernment program — and  to  be  honest  I  can't  think  of  any  local 
program,  really— that  has  worked  themselves  out  of  a  job  without 
having  to  be  replaced  by  another  program. 

Again,  public  housing  is  an  example  of  this  when  we  know 
families  who  have  lived  in  Government-owned  housing  for  30  years 
or  more.  For  there  has  been  no  program,  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  help  those  families  raise  their  stand- 
ards of  living.  Instead,  the  Government  has  seemed  to  have  intend- 
ed to  "keep  poor  people  in  thgir  place" — on  plantations — dependent 
upon  the  Federal  GovernmenFfor  public  assistance,  public  housing, 
public  medical  insurances,  public  food  aid,  with  nothing  better  to 
look  forward  to. 
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HKSTRUCTURING  FAMILIES 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  Federal  programs  be  rede- 
signed and  redirected  toward  restructuring  and  supporting  our 
families— the  traditional,  old-fashioned  families  that  ,  worked  so 
well  years  ago,  when  we  CQuld  walk  the  streets  and  not  be  afraid  of 
our  children.  Traditional  families  that  worked  so  well,  you  could 
drive  up  the  street  at  night  with  your  car  windows  down,  without 
fear  of  being  kidnapped.  Families  that  worked  so  well,,  children 
respected  and  obeyed  every  adult  in  the  neighborhood.  Families 
that  worked  so  well  because  heads  of  househdds  felt  estefemed*  and 
supported  by  -^eir  society,  for  they  could  earnNnoney  and  raise 
their  children,  instead  of , vice  versa.  Famihes  that  worked  so  well 
because  parents  took  a  deep  interest  in  their  children's  education 
and  looked  over  teachers'  shoulders,  demanding  quality  of  both 
teacher  and  child:  Families  that  worked  so  well  that  jail  wbs'$^ 
stigma  instead  of  a  , way  to  succeed.  Families  that  worked  so  well 
because-lbv£_ancLr:espect,Joye_and-responsibiUty^Joye-and-caring,^ 
blinded  the_ children  to  their  poverty,  lack  of  luxuries  and  having 
every  whim  met. 

Our  Nation  needs  to  get  back  to  basics,  Mr.  Chairman.*  For 
without  what  we  used  to  have,  we  will  always  have  what  we  have 
got,  never  attaining  what  we  need  and  deserve. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Hardyi  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
opening  statement.  It  goes  without  saying  you  raise  a  number  of 
very  controversial  issues,  a  few  of  them  I  would  like  to  go  into  with 
you. 

You  first  of  all  suggest  that  some  federally-sponsored  youth  em- 
ployment prograjns  contribute  in  your  terms  tp  the  dissolution  of 
already  troubled  faniilies  by  raising  the  status  of  the  young  people 
as  against  that  of  their  parents." 

Ms.  Hardy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  suggest  that  it  is  the  parents*  who 
should  be  trained.  But  in  the  course  of  your  remarks,  you  also 
make  a  very  Javorable  reference  to  the  issue  the  work  ethic,  and  I 
am  trying  to  understand  whether  that  is  not  a  contradiction,  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  you  suggested  parents  should  be  trained  to  work 
instead  of  the  youth.  Would  this  not  run 'counter  to  the  whole, 
question  of  the  work  ethic  because  you  suggest  in  one  part  of  your 
testimony  that  young  people  are  not  learning  the  necessary  habits 
for  the  development  of  a  work  ethic?  \t 

Could  you  reconcile  those? 

Ms.  Hardy.  Yes,  sir;  what  I  was  doing— let  me  speak  to  what  I 
think  is  the  most  important  one,  and  then  I  will  go  to  the  non- 
training  on  the  jobs^ 

I  am  talking  about  programs  that  are  set  up.  I  have,  if  you  would 
permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  talk  about  a  personal  issue. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 
,  Ms.  Hardy.  I  am  the  ^mother  of  seven  children.  The  most  unfor- 
tunate thing  happened  to  me;  my  husband  died  10  years  ago.  Prior 
to  my  husband  s  death,  he  purchased  some  cemetery  lots,  as  all  of 
r  US  have  to  go  that  way.  He  numbered  those  graves.  I  have  a  very 
brilliant  daughter;  I  think  she  is  very  brilhant.  My  No.  2  daughter,- 
who  was  in  high  school  at  that  time,  was  in  the  11th  grade,  at 
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which  time  she  said  to  us,  not  arrogant,  just  sitting  talking,  she 
said,  ''You  know  the  government  loves  me  more  than  you  do." 
Mr.  Chairman,  she  said: 

The  Government  has  set  up  a  level  of  income  that  you  may  make  before  I  can  get 
a  job.  A  lot  of  my  friends  are  getting  jobs  this  summer,  but  I  can't  get  a  job  because 
you  have  filed  your  income  taxes,  and  ypxi  have  put  on  this  form  and  you  put  $100 
over  the  poverty  level,  and  I  cannot  get  a  job. 

But  she  said,  "I  found  out  there  was  another  program  that  if  I 
drop  out  of  school,  I  can  get  a  job." 

PROGRAMING  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 

And  she  was  very  smart,  so  she  figured  3  months  off  for  the 
summer  and  until  December  she  would  have  been-  out  16  months 
required  bv  that  program,  and  she  could  get  a  job,  and  that,  I 
think,  is  where  the  Government  encourages  dropouts. 

Then,  I  say,  the  other  part  is  if  we.  had  made  $100  less  m  our 
4ncome,-~what— needed-i^y^Tmppen~wM"that  either  I  needed  to  be 
aided  to  mak©^  more  money,  or  my  husband  raised  to  a  higher 
income  level,  because  when  th^  child  gets  a  summer  job  because  a 
parejit's  income  is  low — and  I  have  known  in  some  of  these  pro- 
grams that  the  child  will  bring  home  in  the  summer  more  money 
than  the  father  was  making  if  there  was  a  rainy  week,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

Not  instead  of  hiring  the  youth,  but  I  am  saying  make  that  the 
preference  and  make  really — traditionally,  as  you  and  lybothJoiow, 
to  work  is  a  right  in  this  American  society,  not  a  privilege. 

So  what  we  have  done  ngw  with  these  kinds  of  programs  is  you 
have  right  now  a  neighbor's  daughter  who  is  the  same  age  as  my 
daughter,  whose  family  is  receiving  public  aid.  My  daughter  cannot 
get  a  job  because  of  the  income  level  and,  the  little  young  lady  who 
is  receiving  public  aid  refuses  to.  take  the  job  because  that  is  a 
stigma. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  if  we  could  design  programs  and  tell 
people  that  to  work  is  a  right  and  not  a  privilege  because  of  your 
income  and  certainly  see  that  if  the  income  of  the  family  is  going 
to  be  the  criteria  for  a  Child  getting  a  job,  that  then  we  are  saying 
those  parents  who  have  struggled  very  hard  to  raise  their  income 
$100  above  what  I  think  is  a  very  false  poverty  line,  then  the  child 
is  denied  the  same  right  of  a  child  who  happens  to  be  popr.  It  is  not 
a  contradiction  at  all.  I  am  saying  if  we  are  using  parents'  income, 
I  think  that  is  the  wrong  criteria  to  use.  I  think  work  is  a  right, 
arid  then  we  get  the  cesspool  of  persons  who  want  to  work,  and 
then  we  may  find  where  a  person  who  needs  to  work  more  than 
others,  but  you  will  find  across  the  country — my  relatives  are  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  I  spoke  with  my  cousins  a  few  days  ago,  and  they 
say  a  lot  of  youngsters  there  are  not  applying  for  jobs  because  of 
low  income  stigma  there.  But  I  believe  it  is  the  family  head  that 
needs  that. 

The  other  part  of  the  program  is  it  doesn't  go  far  enough 
ahead— it  is  called  a  jobs  program,  but  it  is  a  slot  program.  The 
child  fits  into  a  slot,  certainly  not  in  your  office,  Mr.  Chairman,  or 
certainly  not  mine,  but"  in  some  offices  we  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  there  are  two  slots  here;  let's  hire  two  poor  kids;  they 
fill  the  slot,  and  they  get  a  check.  That  is  bad,  and  not  part  of  the 
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poor  world.  It  may  sound  contradictive,  but  I  think  it  is  a  top 
priority  for  seeing  the  family  and  the  criteria  for -work  needs  a 
change  rather  than  family  income.  •   j  xt 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  focus  on  two  pomts  that  you  raised.  JNo. 
1  I  appreciate  the  personal  reference,  and  that  personal  situation 
notwithstanding,  the  interesting  thing  is  when  you  look  at  youth 
employment  programs  nationally  it  is  interesting  that  it  is  not -the 
out  of  school  youth  that  is  benefited  from  these  programs  and  not 

the  dropout.  ,  ,    .  . 

For  the  most  part,  data  will  indicate,  and  we  are  trying  now  to 
get  the  data  from  the  District  of  Columbia  manpower  program,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  underscore  this,  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  young  people  served  by  these  programs  are  in-school  youth,  and 
that  school  dropouts  are  not  being  helped  for  the  most  part  by  any 
of  these  programs,  only  on  a  microscopic  basis,  Out-of-school  young 
_people_ate_Dot  benefiting  from.these  programs.  So  the  people  that 
are  alluded  to  as  being  out  of  employment  and  on  the  streets  are 
indeed  out  of  employment  and  on  the  streets,  and  there  are  very 
few  opportunities.  .     •    j-      1  • 

Now  your  particular  personal  situation  may  be  in  diametric 
contradiction  to  that,  and  I  don't  challenge  it,  but  on  the  national 
basis  the  story  is  ironically  just  the  reverse. 

Ms  Hardy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  l  am  saying  is  no,  the 
school  dropout  program  is  not  the  master  plan  now  What  1  am 
basically  trying  to  get  you  to  understand  is  that  has  been  11  years, 
ago  and  it  has  been  more  recent  than  that,  but  had  that  child 
dropped  out  of  school,  those  children  that  dropped  out  of  school,  8, 
lu  12  years  ago,  are  the  underemployed,  unskilled  persons  today.  1 
am  saying,  as  you  recall  certainly,  that  was  indeed  a  yery  l}ighly 
recognized  program,  a  program^  for  dropouts,' if  you  recall,  some 

What  we  are  doing  now  is  that  we  are  feeling  the  result  of  that 
high  program  at  this  time.  You  are  quite  right  that  we  do  Aot,have 
a  program  that  we  are  waving  the  banner,  saying,  if  you  drop  out 
of  school  now,  you  can  get  help.  I  am  saying  we  begin  to  talk  about 
unemployed,  and  these  children,'  who,  11,  12  years  ago,  are  now 
parents,  and  they  are  unskilled  because  they  dropped  out. 

I  was 'talking  about  a  long-range—today,  you  will  find,  while  we 
are  not  servicing  those,  the  programs  that  we  are  servicing  mostly 
are  the  summer  programs,  where  the  Federal,  money  comes  in  to- 
hire  the^child  dnd,  namely,  still  in  school,  that  is  just  a  short-term 
thing.  B^t  what  I  am  saying  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  Know 
that  there  are  man^'  people  who'. will  disagree  because  people  don  t 
quite  move  back  to  where  I  am  willing  to  come  from,  to  say  that  in 
'  3  months,  if  you  can  aid  that  parent'to  make  more  money,  rather 
than  paying  the  child  so  much.  You  see,  we  start  out  now  with  the 
summer  programs  having  to  pay  the  child  who  is  a  child,  14  to  jd, 
minimum  salary.  I  am  not  sure  what  that  is;.  L  don  t  have  the 
figure,  but  whatever  the  salary  is  and  many  times  you  have  to 
remember  there  are  parents  who  do  not  make  that.  They  work  in 
private  industry  or  they  work  as  waitresses  and  should  get.tips  and 

this  kind  of  thing.     •  •     j         u  -  ^  .r^..^^- 

I  think  sometimes,  and  if  you  hear  me  saying  do  not  hire  young 
people,  that  is  not  at  all  what  I  am  saying.  Beuig  the  mother  ot 
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seven,  I  would  not  say  that.  I  am  saying  that  indeed  I  think  the 
priority  is  being  placed  in  the  wrong  field,  but  yet  all  oif  these 
youngsters  that  we  are  hiring  this  summer,  last  summer,  and  for 
the  next— now,  for  the  past  summers  that  program  goes  from  age 
14  to  21,  and  I  would  ask  you  what  unskilled  program  or  what 
skilled  programs  are  we  put;ting  strong  emphasis  on  to  pick  that, 
person  up  from  age  22  on.  You  understand  ^hat  I  am  saying? 

There  is  a  young  man  in  Lorton  Reformatory\who  used  to  work 
in  the  summer  programs;  and  he  said,  look,  I  got  to  be  22  years  old, 
and  I  was  too  old  to  work  in  those  programs,  and  I  jiist  went  out 
and  stole  because  nobody  would  hire  me.  He  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  dropped  out  of  school. 

What  I  am  really  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  all  the  past  programs  to  see  where  our  problems  are  today, 
also. 

MANPOWEIJ  PROGRAMS  J4 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  testimony.  I  think  one  of  the 
^  most  significant  poijits  that  you  make  really  goes  to  a  critical 
'  evaluation  of  manpower  programs  in  this  country  at  this  moment 
across  the  board,  jand  it  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  both  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  administration  we  have  opted  to  play  games 
with  numbers,  and  so  we  have  opted  to  serve  a  substantial  number 
of  people  with  a  minimum  amount  of  money,  which  means  that  we 
have  in  many  instances  excluded  training  altogether,  or  that  we 
have  attempted  to  delude  ourselves  into  believing  that  we  can 
effectively  train  a  human  being  for  the  complexities  of  the  1980's 
.and  the  1990's  with  2  and  3  and  4  weeks  of  training,  and  that  in 
this  fiscally  conservative  atmosphere  we  have  significantly  cut 
back  on  any  efforts  to  truly  train  human  beings.  This  summer,  for 
example,  we  will  pour  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  into  the  ..cities 
because  we  are  concerned  about  young  people  hanging  around  in 
the  summer,  but  when  September  comes,  the  interest  in  those 
young  people  is  gone  when  many  of  them  will  still  be  there  in 
September  and  will  not  be  back  in  school. 

So  we  have  those  kinds  of  problems  with  young  peoplie  as  well  as 
adults.  So  one  of  the  important  contributions  that  it  seems  to  me 
you  make  to  these  proceedings  is  to  look  at  the  incredible  ineptness 
and  inadequacy  of  our  present  approach  to  manpower  programs. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  our  colleagues  tend  to  look  at 
'these  issues  along  with  isolated  instances  of  fraud  and  abuse  and 
take  it  to  the  floor  £is  examples  of  how  to  cut  these  programs  back 
or  cut  them  out  without  ever  posing  any  significant  alternative. 

Ms.  Hardy,  I  would  agree  with  you.  I  certainly  share  that.  We 
have  to  do  something,  and  I  am  just  attempting  to  point  out  those 
ills. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Leland,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Leland,  No,  sir, 
*    The  Chairman,  Are  there  any  questions  from  the  council? 

Ms.  Hardy,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
testimony  and  responses  to  our  questions,  and  we  are  deeply  appre- 
ciative. . ' 

'Ms.  Hardy.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  •  - 
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Ms  Hardy.  One  Qf  my  concerris,  as  we  begin  to  talk  about 
businesses,  young  people  or  older  people  in  businesses,  and  this 
may  or  liiay  not  be  the  appropriate  place  to  raise  it,  but  i  see  it  as 
one  of  the  problems  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  even  though  I  am  a 
local  legislator,  I  am  not  so  sure  how  you  can  correct  this. 


SMALL  BUSINESSiES 


We  have  something  called  SBA,  Small  Business  Administration. 

I  chair,  as  you  know,  the  Committee  on  Housing  and  Economic 

Development,  and  I  am  finding  that  while  people  are  prepared  to 

go  through  and  get  loans  from  DCDC  or  SBA,  the  loans  are  not 

nearly  enough  to  keep  the  people  afloat.     .„,       „,,       .  •  , 
_SBA4ias^number- of  dollars-that  they-will-loanr^-There-is-nobody— 

to  really  suggest  that  this  bugiaess-fiiSy  not-work  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. They  cannot  do  tbatTSo  somehow  when  we  set  up  programs 
to  help  minorities;  we  really  are  not  helping  them. 

If  I  want  to  open  a  shoe  repair  shop  irf  thi?  building,  you  or 
somebody  should  be  able  to  tell  me  that  it  is  not  going  to  Hourish;  I 
probably  need  to  be  in  a  more  bedroom  community  or  near  schools 
or  a,  bus  stop,  or  something  else,  and  the  amount  of  money  they 
owe— I  have,  and  I  would  like  very  much  to  share  with  you,  just  to 
look  at  maybe;  I  have  now  statistics  that  tell  me  how  many  loans 
were  made  by  both  of  these  institutions  in  the  last  10  years  and 
how  many  of  these  businesses  have  closed  up,  and  we  now  know 
why  The  amount  is  not  enough  arid  something  needs  to  be  dors 
about  that.  While  we  are  putting  minorities  in  husiness,  we  are 
really  putting  them  out  of  business.      •  .  j  4. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  provide  the  committee  with  the  data 
you  have?  We  would  appreciate  it  and  make  it  a  permanent  part  of 
these  proceedings.  ,  .i.  n 

Ms  Hardy.  I  vould  like  to  do  that  veiy  much.  It  wasn  t  really 
part  of  what  I  planned  to  get  into  today,  but  I  thought  I  would 
always  take  an  opportunity  because  we  need  to  lo^ '  at  that,  ana 
across  the  country  there  are  more  businesses  gomt  i-  oome  busi- 
nesses stay  in  business  8  or  9  months  and  then  thfcy  are  out,  and 
the  cases  for  collecting  that  debt,  the  courts  are  full  of  those  cases 
that  are  being  taken  by  both  those  lending  institutions  bect^use  the 
people  cannot  pay  the  loans  back  because  they  didn  t  get  the  right 
kind  of  help  in  the  beginning  or-  were  not  loaned  enough  money  to 
put  them  in  business,  so  they  quickly  went  under. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  Le'  me  add  one 
additional  thought. 

HOUSING 

We  are  presently  working  on  data  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  housing  data  I  would  like  very  much  to  make  available 
to  you  and  your  committee.  Just  for  a  moment,  for  example,  some 
of  our  preliminary  data  indicates  that  substantial  number  of  young 
people,  men  and  women,  come  into  this  city  between  the  ages  of, 
say  25  and  34  for  the  professional  opportunities,  and  when  those, 
people  decide  to  get  married  and  have  a  family,  black  or  white, 
they  tend  to  leave  the  District. 

Ms.  Hardy.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  So  we  now  are  i^ft  with  a  rather  small  percent- 
age of  families  with  phildren  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  they 
tend  to  be  families  that  earn  less  than  $10,000  a  year  or  families 
that  earn  over  $35,000  a  year.  So  our  data  indicates  that  that  is  a 
group  in  the  middle,  earning  between  $10,000  and  $35,000  a  year, 
who  have  families,  who  have  now  left  the  District  of  Columbia.  So 
that  we  are,  in  effect,  the  families  here  tendito  be  families  of  poor 
people,,  or  families  of  relatively  affluent  people  although  at  this 
particular  moment,  given  inflation,  $35,000  is  not  affluent.  But  we 
have  got  this.  ' 

Other  data  begins  to  indicate/  for  example,  that  our  Federal 
taxing  laws  do  not  support  people  renting,  and  that  the  issue  of 
rent  is  becoming  an  increasing  problem,  that  we  are  nov/  beginning 
to  force  people  into  buying  because  laws  support  buying  of  homes, 
support  people  taking  their  property  and  making  them  condomin- 
ium's, so  they  can  take  advantage  of  profit,  and  tax  writeoffs,  so  we 
are  squeezing  human  beings  in  thii^^ity,  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
other  cities  in  a  similar  fashion  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
the  housing  problem  is'loomii^g  as  perhaps  the  most  explosive 
urban  problem  in  this  country,  and  there  is  virtually  nothing  being 
done  about  it. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  provide  this  data  when  we  get  it  to, 
you.  Most  recently,  for  example,  the  Brookings  Institute  did  a  very 
important  study  on  housing,  and  they  ^ame  to  the  unfortunate 
conclusion  that  maybe  the  problem  is  so  sigificant  that  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done.  I  would  like  to  not  take  that  cynical 
view.  I  would  like  to  hope  there  is  a  role  that  can  be  played,  and 
these  hearings  are  an  effort  to  at  least  say  to  my  colleagues  and 
people  who  are  prepared  to  listen,  that  there  are  significant  prob- 
lems that  are  going  unnoticed,  that  are  not  being  addressed  or 
dealt  with  in  this  rather  conservative  atmosphere  of  fighting  infla- 
tion and  balancing  the  budget. 

^  So  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  these  hearings,  to  show  the 
people  tliat  the  problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ate  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  America,  and  that  it  is  not  unique  simply  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  tragedy  of  urban  America  is  the 
tragedy  df  this  entire  country,  so  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  Washington,  D.C.,  we  are  saying  ipso  facto  we 
are  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  this  country,  and  we 
better  be  prepared  to  pay  the  incredible  price  of  not  being  willing 
to  do  it,  and  if  politicians  wh'p  live  in  this  city  are  not  prepared  to 
help  this  city  address  its  problems,  then  what  makes  anyone  think 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  cities  where  they  don't 
live. 

That  is  one  of  the  points  we  are  trying  to  make  here.  So  I  will 
get  that  data  to  you. 

Ms.  Hardy.  I  would  appreciate  it  very,  much.  Thank  you. 

The  ChaihmAn.  Thank  you. 
-  Our  second  witness  this  afternoon  is  Judge  Al  Green,  justice  of 
the  peace,  Houston,  Tex. 

Judge  Green  brings  to  the  committee  firsthand  accounts  of  police 
community  relations  and  the  criminal  justice  system  in  a  major 
urban  center,  that  is,  Houston,  Tex.    *  ^ 
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We  are  happy  to  have  this  witness  with  us  and  I  would  hke  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  welcome  you  before  the  committee.  Judge 
Green  We  Lve  your  formal  statement,  and  prior  to  yielding  to 
yon  i  would  like  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Leland.  the  gentleman  from  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr  Leland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  commend  to 
you  the  testimony  given  by  my  friend  and  my  colleague  in  his 
struggles  in  Hoi^ton  against  police  brutality,  harassment  apd. 
murdir,  and  the  person  who  is  a  champion  of  human  rights  in  the 
citv  of  Houston,  Judge  Green.  .  , 

Judge  Green  has  ione  beyond  the  responsibility  of  justice  of  the 
peace  which  he  is  duly  elected  to  be  in  the  city  of  Houston 
Sending  himself  beyond  the  call  of  duty  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Houston,  principally  grassroots  people.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  Judge  Green  also  had  the  experience  oj  going 
Miami  to  see  the  aftermath  of  the  so-called  note  there  and  could  be 
an  invaluable  witness  in  relating  to  us  the  kind  of  information  that 
you  are  seeking  in  comparing  the  problems  in  the  District  ot  U^. 
lumbia,  with  those  things  that  are  happening  in  other  parte  ot  the 

"^"ThJ^CHAiRMAN.  Mr.  Leland,  thank  you  for  your  opening  re- 
marks. Judge  Green,  you  inay  proceed,  and  we  welcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALEXANDER  GREEN,  JUSTICE  OF  THE 

PEACE,  HOUSTON,  TEX. 
Judge  Green.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  have  been  introduced,  so  I  will  dispense  mth  indicat- 
ine  who  I  am,  but  I.  would  like  to  continue  with  my  statement  and 
stirt  with  that  portion  which  indicates  that  a  radio  newsm^  in 
HoSston  recentlj  referred  to  me  as  the  "Colored"  jus  ice  of  the 
peace.  A  quote  from  the  publication  for  the  annual  Hoi^ton 
NAACP  freedom  fund  dinner  states  that  I  am    motivated  by  a 
desire  to  rectify  civil  and  political  wrongs.'  In  response  to  Pubh-. 
cizeJ  statements  of  my  concerns  about  the  overt  racism  within  the 
Houston  Police  Department,  a  former  Houston  chief  of  pohce  has 
reSed  that  I  better  get  a  better  sense  of  fair  play  and  justice  or 
I  will  write  my  ticket  for  removal  as  a  community  spokesman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  obviously,  opinions  about  me  vary. 
But  T  see  myself  merely  as  a  concerned  American  attempting  to 
expose  and  correct  injustices  and  inequalities  within  our  society. 

At  this  time,  please  allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  this  committee,  especially  the  chairman  ot  the 
committee.  Congressman  Dellums,  and,  of  course,  to  my  good  friend 
Congressman,  Mickey  Leland,  for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  you 
today.  I  ani  truly  honored  to  be  here  at  this  time. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEMS 

As  r  understand  that  time  is  of  the  essence,  1  shall  attempt  to 
focus  my  remarks  on  the  areas  of  concern  delineated  in  your 
correspondence.  However,  I  must  confess  I  find  it  extreme  y  diffi-, 
ciilt  to  attempt  to  discuss  police  relations  with  the  minority  com- 
munity without  discussing  the  total  criminal  justice^system.  There- 
fore I  bee  your  indulgence  while  I  tersely  comment  on  how  three 
major  componente  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  district  attor- 
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ney,  the  grand  jury,  and  the  courts  have  a  most  negative  impact  on 
police-community  relations.  • 

The  district  attorney;  who  is  generally  white— in^  fact,  in  Hous- 
ton, we  have  never  had  a  district  attorney  who  was  of  any  other 
color — is  perceived  as  the  person  who  directs  the  actions  of  the 
police,  grand  jury,  and  court.  District  attorneys  present  the  appear- 
ance of  being  on  the  same  team  as  the  judge;  and  perhaps  they  are, 
since  approximately  90  percent  of  criminal  judges  in  Harris  County 
are  former  district  attorneys. 

The  gl-and  jury  is  perceived  by  the  community  as,  the  **Klan 
Jury."  It  appears  that  way  because  the  selection  process  permits 
and  allows  it  to  be  basically  of  the  all  white  middle-  and  upper- 
class  clan.  It  is  seen  as  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  white  prosecutor 
and  his  witnesses,  who  are  generally  white  police  officers. 

The  court  has  the  most  negative  impact  on  police-community 
relations.  It  perpetuates  and  perpetuates  individualized  and  institu- 
tionalized racism.  THe  actors  in  this  criminal  injustice  system  gen- 
erally consist  of  a  white  judge,  a  white  court  reporter^  a  white 
clerk,  a  white  bailiff,  police  officers  who  are  generally  white,  and, 
of  course,  the  prosecutor  is  generally  white.  Minorities,  therefore, 
very  easily  perceive  the  other  parties  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
to  be  "just  us." 

It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  minority  community  con- 
cludes that  there  is  a  legal  conspiracy  among  the  courts,  the  police, 
and  the  district  attorney's  office. 

HOUSTON  POUCE  DEPARTMENT 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  Houston  Police  Department's  rela- 
tions with  the  minority  community,  I  find  the  principal  problem  to 
be  racism.  Statistical  information  indicates  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  about  iminority  persons  in  the  police  department  is  that 
they  are  insignificant.  • 

To  even  the  most  casual  observer,  the  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment presents  itself  as  a  racist  institution.  Specifically,  no  black 
has  ever  .held  any  rank  above  sergeant;  and  of  the  approximately 
260  sergeants,  only  7  are  black.  Of  the  more  than  3,000  officers  on 
the  force,  only  approximately  200  are  black.  Given  these  statistics, 
^it  is  not.  difficult  to  understand  why  Houston's  30  percent  minority 
'population  does  not  say  our  police  department,  but  rather  say  the 
NpfJtce  department. 

•  The  racism  starts  at  the  top  with  Police  Chief  B.  K.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  denounced  as  a  racist  by  both  black  and  brown 
leaders.  A  white  city  councilman.  Lance  Taylor,  has  tagged  him  c> 
a  racist  and  a  sexist. 

Chief  Johnson's  racist  attitude  has  been  revealed  publicly  on 
several  occasions.  At  a  press  conference  in  December  of  1979,  then 
Assistant  Chief  Johnson  stated  that  he  did  not  know  what  goes  on 
in  the  heads  of  blacks,  why  they  could  not  study  and  pass  a  test 
and  be  promoted  with  the  police  department. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  Chief  Johnson,  entered  the 
department  in  the  1950's  with  a  GED,  at  a  time  when  a  black  could 
not  enter  with  a  Ph.  D. 

Chief  Johnson's  solution  to  the  liack  of  black,  brown  and  female 
/persons  in  top  positions  is  to  permit  some  to  be  appointed  to  higher 
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ranks  on  a  tempormV  basis,  and  thereby  serve  as  role  models  for 
those  officers  with' aspirations  of  att;aining  higher  positions.  1  i?is 
has  become  known  by  some  as.  Chief  Johnson  s  Nigger  tor  a  Uay 
plan,  and  if  you  would  take  a  look  at-exhibit  A,  which  is  attached 
to  the  presentation,  I  would  want  to  read  to  you  that  section  that  1 
have  drawn  a  line  around,  and  it  reads:  ''Blacks  who  make  up  a 
larger  percentage  of  Houston's  population  than  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, are  even  more  underrepresented  "  And  they  are  talking 
about  the  police  department  now,  and  this  is  an  article  for  the 
record  from  the  Houston  Post.  It  is  dated  March  6,  1980.  This  is 
page  26-A,  and  it  is  titled  "Police  ^^romotions  " 
Going  on  with  the  article,  it  reads: 

There  are  seven  black  detectives,  six  black  sergeants,  and  no  black  women  in  those 

'^^What  McConn  and  other  politicians  in  other  years  have  proposed  is  that  the 
mayor  be  allowed  to  appoint  assistant  and  deputy  police  chiefs.     ,  .  ^  ,  „ 

Instead  Johnson  said  Wednesday  after  his  confirmation  as  chief  he  prelei-s  a 
"more  understandable,  palatable"  change  ip  the  law  which  would  allow  tne  mayor 
to  appoint  one  persOn  each  to  the  positions  of  assistant  chief,  deputy  chief,  captari 
and  lieuterkant  on  a  temporary  basis.  That  person  must  have  been  a  Texas  police 
officer  for  the  last  five  years,  he  stipulated.    ,    •  ,    ,  r    '  i    i  ^oj^fe 

The  temporary  status  would  be  to  satisfy  the  black  community— for  olack  cadets 
to  have  somebody  they  can  "look  up  to  and  see  that  they  can  attain  that  rank,  he 

^^Tlie  minority  people  serving  I'n  those  appointed  positions  would  "serve  as  a  role 
model''  and  include  black,  brown  and  women  officers,  he  said. 

This  good-ole-boy  attitude  has  infested  itself  throughout  the  de- 
partment, and  on  the  streets  it  has  transgressed  into  police  brutal- 
ity and  deadly  force  racism.  i_    ,  j 

This  bi:utality  and  deg^dly  force  racism  goes  unchecked  as  the 
Houston  Police  Department  does  exactly  what  most  other  police 
departments  do;  that  is,  police  themselves.  This  causes  the  minor- 
ity commufiity  to  think  that  little  can  be  done  about  police  miscon- 
duct Because  of  this  type  of  feeling,  it  is  very  (Kfficult  to  convince 
minority  persons  to  report  Houston .  police  officers  to  Houston 
Dolice  officers. 

One  of  Houston's  infamous  deadly  force  cases,  which  drew  na- 
tional attention,  is  that  of  Joe  Campos  Torres.  In  that  incident, 
police  officers  threw  a  physically  mjured  man  into  a  bayou.  As  a 
result,  Joe  Campos  Torres  died.  Because  of  the  mjustices  in  the. 
criminal  justice  system,  these  officers  received  only  a  year  and  a 
day  in'  jail  *as'  punishment.  The  same  criminal  justice  system  that 
gives  a  guilty  citizen  a  sentencp  of  death  for  killing.a  police  officer, 
will  give  a  guilty  police  officer  probation  for  unjustifiably  killing  a 
citizen,  especially  a  minority  citizen^  .  .  ,^  , 
Of  course,  police  brutality  does  not  limit  itself  to  minority  per- 
'  sons  and  if  you  would  look  at  exhibit.  B,  it  woUld  point  out  that  a 
very  good  friend  of  Chief  Johnson  has  alleged  thjat  he  was  brutal- 
ized by  a  police  officer. 

■  POl!lCE-COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  • 

Police-community  relations  \vith  nonminorities  are  also  very 
poor  The  local  news  media  in  Houston  Has  contributed  greatly  to 
perpetuating  the  attitude  among  police  officers  of  shoot  first  and 
ask  questions  later.  This  is  done  by  playing  up^  what  appears  to  .be 
a  legitimate  killing  by  a  police  officer  and  playing  down  what 
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seems  to  be  an  illegal  act  of  violence  by  an  officer,  and  I  would 
certainly  beg  that  you  look  ^  exhibits  C  and  D.  I  think  they  are 
extremely  important. 

Exhibit  C,  in  particular,  which  is  a  news  article  from  the  Hous- 
ton Post,  dated  June  23,  1980,  Monday,  and  this  article  is  titled 
County  officer  kills  fourth  suspect  in  15  months,  nearly  loses  life." 
*A  good  cop — a  real  pro." 

I  considered  that  a  part  of  the  newspaper  way  of  causing  officers 
to  feel  that  they  are  being  applauded  when  they  are  able  to  shoot  x 
number  of  citizens  within  a  specific  amount  of  time  as  this  officer 
seems  to  be  commended. 

I  would  also  point  to  the  exhibit  D,  which  is  an  article  from  the 
Houston  Post  from  the  front  page,  dated  June  9,  1980,  and  it  is 
titled  "City  policeman  charged  in  connection  with  fires,"  and  the 
first  two  paragraphs  read:   

A  Houston  policeman  was  charged  early  Monday  with  burglary  and  arson  in  the 
Sunday  fire  ot  a  junior  high  school,  the  Harris  County  District  Attorney's  Office 

Police  said  patrolman  T.  E.  Smith.  27,  a  4-year  veteran  who  works  at  the  Beech- 
nut substation,  confessed  to  about  30  fires  in  southwest  Houston  which  arson 
investigators  have  attributed  to  the  "Southwest  Arsonist," 

Now,  you  would  have  to  live  in  Houston  to  really  appreciate  how 
insignificant  this  article  is,  because  for  months  the  newspapers 
played  up  the  fact  that  there  was  some  firebug  known  as  the 
Southwest  Arsonist  who  was  going  around  setting  fires,  and  when 
they  caught  this  person  in  a  police  uniform  running  away  from  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  fires,  you  would  think  that  this  would  be  much 
more  newsworthy  than  this  particular  article  indicates; 

And,  Mr.  C'hairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  please  do 
not  be  misled  by  the  photograph  that  is  right  adjacent  to  this  news 
article,  because  it  in  no  way  relates  to  the  news  article.  This  is  not 
a  photograph  of  the  officer  who  is  accused  of  committing  the  of- 
fense. That  is  a  photograph  of  Henry  Miller,  who  had  just  passed, 
who  was  an  American  author. 

So  I  would  want  to  point  out  that  the  newspaper  has  a  very  nice 
way  of  playing  down  these  illegal  acts  of  polide  officers,  and  let  me 
say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  police  departments,  and  my 
police  department.  I  support  law  enforcement,  but  I  happen  to  be 
crazy  enough  to  believe  that  all  persons  should  be  treated  equally 
under  the  law.  and  for  some  reason  I  think  that  police  officers  and 
judges  should  not  be  an  exception,  especially  judges  and  police 
officers,  because  of  the  pgsitions  that  we  hold.  I  think  that  we  have 
a  higher  duty  of  care  to  the- public  and  certainly  that  we  should  be 
punished  with  as  much  vigor  As  the  law  permits. 

HOUSTON  AND  MIAMI 

If  I  may  go  on  now  to  continue,  acts  of  police  brutality  and  racist 
deadly  force  are  real  and  eminent  dangers  in  Houston,  Tex.  They 
are  the  kinds  of  dangers  that  ,  can  be  the  last  straw  and  cause  a 
reaction  in  this  rapidly  expanding  city  that  could  be  comparable  to 
the  recent  reaction  in  Miami.  Because  of  the  obvious  parallels 
between  Houston  and  Miami,  it  has  been  predicted  that  Houston's 
minority  citizens  could  possibly  react  to  further  social  injustices  as 
did  Miami's  oppressed  minorities. 
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The  similarity  of  the  problems  facing  Miami  and  Houston  are 
frightening  even  to  the  most  unconcerned  citizen.  These  concerns 
are  obviously  shared  by  the  Houston  Police  Department,  as  a  spe- 
dal  strike  force  was  established  on  June  22,  1980,  to  train  officers 
to  respond  swiftly  to  civil  disturbances  and  disaster  situations. 
Exhibit  E  deals  with  that  special  strike  force  and  without  going 
through  it  in  its  entirety,  I  would  point  out  that  it  appears  that  the 
city  fathers  have  concluded  that  at  this  time  the  way  to  deal  with 
what  is  commonly  called  a  riot,  but  what  we  know  as  a  reaction  to 
injustice  and  inequality,  is- to  set  up  a  better  force  within  the  police  . 
force  to  handle  that  kin/of  problem  should  it  ever  arise. 

I  was  with  Congressofan  Mickey  Leland  and  other  black  leaders 
in  Miami  during  the  decent  unrest,  and  I  will  attempt  to  outline 
for  vou  my  perception  of  the  similarities  that  presently  exist  be- 
tween-Houston  and  Miami,  with  most  of  the  similarities  applying 
to  other  large  cities,  and  I  do  believe  that  most  of  them  apply  to 
this  city  I  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  the  cabdriver 
on  my  way  in  today,  and  from  talking  to  him,  I  was  almost  con- 
vinced that  I  was  back  in  Houston.  r    •  -i. 

But  continuing,  both  cities  have  a  high  influx  of  minority  per- 
sons from  another  country:  In  Miami,  the  Cubans;  in  Houston,  the 
Mexican-Americans.  A  great  concern  exists  in  the  black  commun  - 
ty  whether  justified  or  not,  for  jobs  being  lost  to  these  new  citi- 
zens, thereby  causing  a  belief  that  .the  economic  system  is  failing 

■*^B?th  cities  blacks  are  echoing  a  deed  for  more  black  leadership 
at  a  time  when  they  are  experiencing  the  pains  of  watching  black 
feaders  prosecuted  criminally.  These  prosecutions  are  viewed  as 

"Xth  cities  are  experiencing  substantial  voter  apathy  because 
minority  citizens  believe  that  the  political  system  is  failing  them. 

The  black  community  in  both  cities  has  expressed  displeasure 
with  the  failure  of  the  district  attorney's  office  to  get  indictments 
in  cases  where  it  appears  that  indictments  should  have  been  re- 

^^Th?  percentage  of  black  police  ofncers  in  each  city  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  percentage  of  black  people.  Few  black  police  officers 
are  in  decisionmaking  positions.  And  both  police  departments  are 
allowed  to  investigate  themselves.  .  ,  '  ,   .  4. 

Both  bl^k  communities  are  displeased  with  their  transit  au- 

'^^The  o^iminal  justice  systems  in  Miami  and  Houston  are  causiiig 
blacks  to  be  tried  and  convicted  by  all  white  juries,  while  whites 
are  being  tried  and  released  by  these  same  all  white  Juries. 

The  totality  of  these  circumstances  produces  a  sense  of  hopeless- 
ness resulting  from  the  belief  that  the  political,  economic,  and 
jSial  sJstems  have  failed.  This,  in  and  of  itself,  does  not  usually 
cause  a  civil  disturbance  in  my  opinion.  Many  times  citizens  will  be 
protesting  unjust  conditions  when  police  misconduct  will  provoke 
the  protesteri  This  act  of  provocation  then  starts  a  disturbance 
which  will  be  called  a  riot,  which  is  in  reality  a  reaction  to  a  , 
feeling  of  hopelessness  and  the  police  misconduct. 

The  disturbing  thing  about  the  poor  status  of  police-communuy^ 
relations  is  that  little  has  been  done  over  the  last  decade-,  and  little 
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is  being  done  to  resolve  the  real  problem.  City  leaders  seem  to 
think  that  tougher  cops,  meaner  dogs,  more  sophisticated  weapons 
and  tactics,  will  solve  the  problem.  In  reality,  this  can  only  at  best 
temporarily  suppress  the  effects  of  the?  problem. 

Of  course,  the  Justice  Department  has  done  much  to  relieve 
some  of  the  problems  of  police-community  friction.  However,  much 
more  is  needed.  We  must  start  with  a  publicly  announced  commit- 
ment by  all  com'munity  leaders,  coupled  with  a  national  program 
for  waging  a  war  on  racism.  This  commitment  should  start  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  appeared  before  you  today  desiring  to  explain  the  intu- 
itively obvious.  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  covered  very  little 
new  ground.  However,  I  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  contin- 
ually Acknowledge  that  racism  makes  our  justice  system  criminal 
at  best.  There  is  little  wonder  why  minority  persons  see  the  system, 
as  more  criminal  than  just.  What  else  would  you  call  a  racist 
justice  system  that  punishes  the  victims  of  racism  for  the  effects, of 
racism. 

I  pray  that  the  suggestions  and  ideas  echoed  l^ere  will  not  be 
used  to  find  new  ways  to  placate  and  pacify  oppressed  pe6ple, 
Because  we  want  to  resolve  these  problems,  I  trust  that  out  of 
these  hearings  we  shall  move  closer  to  a  justice  system  where  the 
politically  strong  white  race  shall  be  just;  where  politically  weak 
minority  races  shall  be  able  to  participate;  and,  where,  as.  a  result, 
the  peace  will  be  preserved. 

^  [The  attachments  to  Judge  Green's  statement  follow:] 
'  Exhibit  A . 

[Krorn  the  Houston  Post,  Mur,  «.  IDKO]  ^. 

Police  Promotions:  Minority  Advancement  Cited  as  Debate  Over 
Controversial  1269M  Swirls 


(Ed  Jahn  and  Mark  Carreau) 


Thirty-three  years  agOi-when  job  security  in  many  Texas  law  offices  depended  on 
whom  you  know  and  how  well  you  knew  them,  a  change  to  civil  service  meant  an 
end  to  cronyism  and  patronage. 

Now  some  politicians  want  to  change  certain  promotion  provisions  under  that 
law.  called  12()nM,  in  order  to  prevent  a  problem  they  say  the  law  created— the 
restriction  of  minorities  from  advancement  into  the  higher  levels  of  management. 

During  last  year's  mayoral  campaign  in  Houston  and  more  recently  thoughout 
the  nomination  and  council  approval  of  Police  Chief  B.  K.  Johnson,  changes  in 
1.2(){)M  again  became  a  political  hot  potato.  ^  . 

Over  the  protests  of  high-ranking  police  officers  and  police  hangups,  Mayor  Jim 
McConn  campaigned  on  a  pledge  to  include  more  minorities  in  the  operation  of  the 
police  department'.  '  "  • 

Law  12(>nM  should  be  changed,  he  said,  it  would  allow  him  to  circumvent  parts  of 
the  police 'promotion  rules  by  appointing  minorities  to  temporary  command  ppsi-' 
tions.  It  would  mean  minorities  will  realize  they  have  a  chance  for  advancemient 
and  would  have  "role  models*'  to  encourage  recruitment,  the  Mayor  said. 

Of  the  H,017  officers  in  the  department  at  'the  end  of  February  there  were  just  one 
Mexican-American  captain,  three  Mexican«American  Lieutenants,  11  Mexican- 
American  detectives — one  of  whom  is  a  woman — and  13  Mexican-American  ser- 
geant*. '  ■       ,      •  ' 

Blacks,  who  make  up  a  larger'  percentage  of  Houston's  population  than  Mexican • 
Americans,  are  even  more  underrepresented.  There  are  seven  black  detectives,  six 
black  sergeants  and  no  black  women  in  those^  ranks. 

What  McGonn  and  other  politicians;  in  other  years  have  proposed  is  that  the 
mayor  be  allowed  to  appoint  assistant  and  deputy  police  chiefs. 

Instead,  Johnson  said  Wednesday  after  his  confirmation  as  chief  he  prefers  a 
"more  understandable,  palatable"  change  in  the  law  which  would  allow  the  mayor 
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to  appoint  one  person  euch  to  the  positions  of 

and  lieutenant  on  a  temporary  basis.  That  person  |  must  have  been  a  lexas  ponce 

to  have  somebody  they  'can  "look  up  to  and  see  th^  they  can  attam  that  rank,  •  he 

'"^^e  minority  people  serving  in  those  appoin  ted  [  positions  woud  "serve  as  a  role 
mnffpl"  and  include  black,  brown  and  women  otficers,  he  saia-         .  ,ijnnr>\ 
E  M  Knieht  head  of  he  black  Harris  County  Council  of  Organizations  (HCCO), 
rafd.of  Johilfon's  re^^^^^^  bo  much  ^  chief  can  do.  It's  the  mayor  who 

^^Told'that  McConn  has  often  spoken  in  favor  of  such  as  change.  Knight  sriid,  "He 
may  have  but'vs  notTn  writlnl^^You  get  a  lot  of  lip  service  l.ut  that  doesn  t  get 

'"fief  Davli' Collier,  president  of  the  Houston  Police  Officers 
h^n'tleen  any  specific'legislatiye  propo.sals  --eearding  changes  in  the^ft^^^°"/-^^ 
versial  12P9M  section  of  state  -ivil  service  laws.  But  he  said  the  HFIJA  woum  oe 
ODDOsed  fo  any  appointment  of  these  high-ranking  positions. 

H»  «,iH  ''I've  tned  to  make  it  clear  that  we  in  the  association  want  to  see 
m^orities^n  the  up%r  raX  of  the  police  department,  as  .  uch  as  anyone  else 

••But  we  jSst  feel  it^ould  come  throi^h  the  promotion  system  that  we  Have.  And 
it  can  be  done.  I  know  it  can  be  done.      ,    '       i    ,,   u    1 1   j  at„A„  tfnr 

"Thev  (minority  officers)  are  going  to  have  to  really  buckle  down  and  study  (tor 
the  promoTiZ  Laminations).  Vith  the  exception  of  seniority  points,  every  man 
walks  in  there  with  the  same  possibilities  on  that  exam  If  he  has  done  his  home- 
work and  reafly  and  truly  studied-and  I  mean  studied,  hard-he  will  comr  out  on 

^'^ThrcL'^rent  civil  service  law  still  allows  for  -he  discretion  of  the  police  chief  in 
hiring  If  the  chief  considers  a  person  quaUfied  by  intelligence  but  lacking  in 
comrnand  abilit??  he  can  pass  civer  that  person  and  choose  the  next  most^iualified 

''"'tlowlver  the  Chief  also  must  give  the  civil  service  board  of  assessors. his  reasons 
fJr  pSg  over  the  candidate.  And  the  candidate  can  appeal  the  decision  of  the 

"'''under  1269M,  all  Texas  cities  over  10,000  population.(except  Dallas,  which  has  .ti 
own' civil  service  system)  must  make  their  choices  in  this  manner. 

In  DalW  deoartment  of  2,009  officers,  one  captain,  one  lieutenant  and  two 
seSeanti  ^re  Mexican-Americans.  Three  sergeants  are  black  and  there  is  one  black 

''Tn^Antonio  has  1,145  police  oTCcsrs  and  about  40  percent  are  Mexi<»n-A'"!l^^^^^ 
and  10  Snt  are  black.  Howev^",  a^  six  officers  'V^^Pl^^^l  °7  ^r^^t 
positions  are  white  and  minorities  hold  few  positions  above  the  rank  of  sergeant, 

"'?°1i7f  Ven^H^u^fo'^'p^lice  G  Bond  unsuccessfully  encouraged 

legislation  chS^M  so^h^^^^^  least  one  top  assistant  that  was 

"TarReVSe  Untermeyer  said  he  and  State  Rep  Al  f  wf^^s  c°-sPonsored  a 
Sim  far  change  for  the  same  reason.  Untermeyer  ^^'d  tha  although  the  change 
made  it  out  of  the  House  Intergovernmental  Affairs  ^^/"■^'''f  1  J'^^llf  Son 
and  time  ran  out  on  the  change  in  the  House  on  the  last  day  ot  the  =fSSion. 

reTh^id  thafthe  change  would  probaL  y  Poli"<=!if 'he  departm^^^  the 
mavor  the  chance  to  put  n  his  cronies."  he  said.  I  still  think  its  usetul  lor  ine 
S  to  have  a  deputy  chief  who  feels  how  he  feels  and  who  he  can  confide  m. 

Exhibit  B  . 

[Frohi^e  Houston  Po«t.  May  If,.  1980] 

Px)LicE  Supporter  Alleges  Officer  Mistreated  JIim 
(By  Tom  Kennedy  and  Fred  King) 
A  man  who  is  a  Masonic  brother  of  Police  Chief  B.  K.  Johnson  and  has  bought  an 
adverserlJ^Tnt  endorsing  higher  salaries  for  police  Wednesday  told  Cty  Council  a 
Houston  policeman  "attacked  me  like  a  r  .>id  dog  last  month. 
The  SoHceman  said  he  ,elieves  he  hanaled  the  man's  arrest  P''0P^^'*^y.?"^^t^^^^^^^ 
,  best  of  my  ability."  A  deputy  constable  also  involved  said- the  man  was  a  sorehead 
and  had  not  been  mistr  -ated. 
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Joel  G.  Friedel.  U,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Quality  Service  Metals  Co.,  said  the 
policeman— B  \.  Eichenberg,  although  Friedel  did  not  identi^  him— slammed  him 
Up  against  his  car,  sr  him  around,  c\irsed  him  and  said,  "Don't  you  know  I  can 
kill  you?"  before  aski  ^  for  his  driver  s  license.        „.  .„  ,      ,  t..  . 

The  policeman  then  put  handcuffs  tightly  around  Fnedel  s  wrist  and  tcok  him  to 
the  ■■  lice  station  where  he  was  detained  for  six  hours  before  charges  were  filed, 

Friedel  said:  v    ,    .  .  .         »  -i    f  *q  on 

^nlice- records  show  Friedel  was  arrested  at  b  p.m.,  booked  into  the  Jan  at  »:,^u 
p.iu.,  and  bonded  out  at  10:45  p..  ».  Friedel  goes  tojrial  Tuesday  on  disorderly 
conduct  and  failure  to  identify  himself  to  a  police  officer. 

The  r-»'Ce  chief  said  he  knows  Friedel,  but  the  case  is  not  being  investigated  since 
Friedel  has  not  made  a  formal  complaint.  Asked  his  opinion  c*^the  case,  Johnson 
said,  **I  assume  i  pMI  go  to  court  when  necessary." 

Friedel  said  the  April  16  "nightmare"  started  when*  he  was  traveling  north  on 
Shepherd  heading  toward  his  office  and  swerved  to  avoid  a  collision  with  a  large 
truck  being  escorted  by  C.  E.  Child,  a  Precinct  6  deputy  constable.  ,      ,  - 

He  said  he  cautioned  Child,  who  was  on  a  motorcycle,  to  be  more  careful,  only  to 
witness  a  similar  n.ar  accident  at  Shepherd  and  Washington  Avenue.  ^ 

".I  ^gain  cautioned  him/'  Friedel  told  council  members,  "I  believe  I  said  :}omething 
like  *lf  you  keep  operating  that  damn  thing  like  that  you  are  going  to  get  someone 

killed.'"  .  .     ,  .     ^        u-  . 

The  constable  stopped  him,  asked  for  his  driver  s 'license  and  ordered  nim  to 
"move  it,"  F;'iedel  said.  He  said  he  told  Child  that  was  impossible  since  tljp  consta- 
ble had  his  motorcycle  parked  in  front  of  his  automobile  as  well  as  possession  of  the 
keys 'to  the  ignition.  ,     '       ;        '   „.       „.       ^  ^.  . 

Child  said  Friedel  used  "abusive  and  profane  language   m  yelling  at  him  several 
times  "over  a  period  of  about  10  blocks,  about  hme  blocKS  longer  than  I  am  used  to 
and  radioed  for  a  Houston  police  officer.  About  then,  Friedel  Sjaid  he  was  calling 
Chief  John.son  s  office  and  was  told  a  sergeant  would  come  to  the  scene. 

Eichenberg  arrived  first  and,  FrieJel  said,  before  he  cquld  tell  Eichenberg  his 
version  of  the  constable's  allegedly  erratic  escort  of  the  truck,  Eichenberg  had  him 
in  ha.idcuffs  and  radioed  to  the  staticn  that  he  "had  a  DWI  and  needed  a^isistance. 

Eichenberg  said  this  is  the  first  big  complaint  against  him  in  seve>i  years  on  the 
lorce.  He  would  not  comment  on  the  details  of  Friedel's  allegations  but  said  he  has 
"handled  ev.iything  properly  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  that  mcludes  this 
incident.  i       i.-  •    u  u 

Friedel  said  h'  had  nerve  damage  from  the  tight  handcuffs,  but  thinks  he  has 
-recovered  from  it:  ^  .     .  • 

He  svSd  his  efforts  to  discuss  the  .natter  with  Johnson,  a  friend  tor  nine  years  as  a 
member  of  the  same  IcxJge.  have  failed,  prompting  him  to  go  before  the  council  and 
vow  to  take  the  case  to  the  police  Internal  Affairs  Division. 

He  showed  reporters  copies  of  a  congratulatory  letter  sent  Johnson  3hortl>[  after  ^ 
'he  v/as  named  chief  in^iarch  as  well  as  a  copv  of  a  $189  advertisement  in  the  ' 
Northwest  Leader  newspaper  endorsing  higher  s.alaries  for  police  officers. 

Friedel's  comments  drew  remarks  from  two  black  counciln^en,  Ernest  McGowen 
and  Anthony  Hall.  Thev  said  it  was  ironic  that  a  white  man  of  Friedel  s  status  fell 
victim  to  the  type  of  alleged  brutality  thet  minorities  havasuffered  for  many  years. 

"This  is  a  reverse  of  what  I  would  expect  to  see,"  McGowen  said.  "It  s  not  just  us. 
4  "1  agree  wi'ii  you,  sir,"  Friedel  said,  'dince  that's  why  I'm  here.  ,    .  r 

Friedel  later  aaid  he  sti';  supported  the  police  department  and  higher  salaries  for 
official L^,  saying,  "we  need  a  higher  caliber  officer  so  we  can  get  this  type  of  officer 
out  of  uniform  aiiJ  get  him  off  the  street." 

Exhibit  C 

County  Offickr  Kills  4th  Suspect  in  15  ^-Ionths,  Nearly  Losf^  Life 
(By  Baroara  Canetti  and  Rob  Meckel) 

Sgt.  Steve  S.  G meter— narrowly  escaping  death  when  he  ^vas  sho^  in  the  groin  by 
a  man  he  stopped  oi.  a  traffic  complaint— k.ill'^d  his  fourth  suspet ;  in  the  past  If) 
months  Sunday.  !  .    v    .  .  oa         i  m 

Harris*  County  detectives  saiu  Graeter,       was  wounded  aboii^  4:.^0  a.m.  by  IJ- 
yea.'-ol.d  Freddie  F.  Stovall  Jr.  of  Avinger  before  Graeter  shot  ai.    killed  Stovall  in 
'  self-defense.  "  *  ^     .     ,    ,        .  i    •  r 

.  Maj.  Carl  Mangognia  said  Graeter  was  at  the  scene  of  a  fire  in  the  iMm  block  ot 
Leii  Road  when  Stovall  sped  by  in  a  pickup  trucl.  and  "nearly  ran  over  another 
officer  at  the  scene." 
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rtetfectives  said  Grnetcr  chmied^Stovall  more  than  a  mile  to  the  13900  block  of  the 
Easte5c  Freeway,  where  Stovall  pulled  to  the  roadside,  stepped  partially  out  of  the 
truck  and  fired  a  .22-magnum  pistol.   '  >  •  ' 

They  said  Graeter  shot  at  Stovall  three  times  with  his  .44-magnum  pistol  striking 
him  twice,  in  the  face,  hand  and  shoulder.  Stovall  was  dead  at  the  scene. 

Investigators  said  Stovall's  bulle£  passed  through  the  sergeant's  right  abdomen, 
inches  below  his  bulletproof  ve.st,  and  came  out  his  left  side.  He  was  in  Hermann 
Hospital  in  fair  condition  following  surgery.  •  •  ' 

Although  Graeter— named  officer  of  the  year  in  1978  by  the  Exchange  Club  of 
Houston— has  killed  more  people  in  the  line  of  duty  than  anyone  else  in  his 
department,  SheritJJpck  Heard jsaid  he  "is  a  good  cop— a  real  pro." 

"There  is  no^ttScation  that  he  (Graeter)  did  anything  wrong.  The  case  is  clean  as 
a  whistle,"  Heard  said  Sunday.  ^  ,    *  ^  , 

'  Detectives  said  Stovall  was  driving  a  truck  which  earlier  had  been  reported  stolen 
by  his  father.  They  said  his  father,  Freddie  F.  Stovall  Sr.,  told  La  Porte  police  that 
his  son,  a  recent  parolee  from  Huntsville  prison,  was  armed.  * 

La  Porfe  police  did  not  seek  charges  In  the  case  because  it  involved  a  family 
quarrel,  detectives  said. 

Heard  said  he  will  speak  with  Graeter  when  he  is  feeling  better,  but  has  no 
qualms  about  sending  the  sergeant  back  to  the  patrol  division  after  he  has  recuper- 
ated.* St. 

r"For  qteve,  it's  a  case  of  him  bring  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time— or  maybe 
at  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  I  just  hope  this  doesn't  affect  his  dedication  to 
>  duty  as  a  police  officer,"  Heard  said. 

The  case  will  be  routinely  referred  to  the  sheriffs  office  Professional  Standards 
'  Unit  for  an  in-house  mvestigation,  as  well  as  a  Harris  County  grand  jury. 

"We  have  no  indication  he  did  wrong.  There  is  no  question  about  it,"  Heard  said. 

Mangognia  also  spoke  with  Graeter  early  Sunday,  and  said  the  sergeant'^  first 
words  were,  "Why,  major?" 

"I  think  he  was  referring  to  "why"  did  that  guy  shoot  me?  It's  unfortunate,"  the 
major  said.     t  / 

Although  Mangognia  said  he  doesn't  expect  Graeter  to  .resign  now,  "We  wouldn't 
let  him  (resign)'.  He  s  a  professional  policeman  and  highly  respected." 

Majigognia  said  Graeter's  personnel  evaluations  have  always  been  "above  aver- 
age." He  has  been4  Harris  County  deputy  since  September  1974  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  sergeant  in^March  1978.  He  attended  the  FBI  academy  for  a  12-week 
training  program  in  September  1979.  > 

^  Graeter  was/no-billed  by  a  grand  iury  in  March  1979  after  he  shot  and  killed  two 
'teen-agers  du/ing  the  armed  robbery  of  a  McDonald's  restaurant  in  the  3900  block 
of  Little  York,  Investigators  said  the  youths  were  armed  and  pointed  their  weapon 
at  officers  at  the  scene. 

In  October,  Graeter  shot  a  burglary  suspect  at  the  Academy  Surplus  Stoi  11702 
Eastex  Freeway.  The  suspect  had  a  large  open  knife  in  his-  hand  and  an  unfired  .38- 
caliber  pistol  on  him,  investigators  said.  Graeter  was  also  no-billed  in  that  case. 
.  Graeter,  who  lives  in  WiW^s  but  grew  up  in  Longview,  has  been  described' by 
family  members.as  a  "gentle  person." 

Hi^  motherrEdith  Graeter,  said  Ker  son-'Vould  rather  open  a  door  and  shoo  oiu t  a 
fly  rather  than  kill  \t.  .  -  n  . 

"^t  seems  extraordinary  to  anyone  who  knows  Steve  that  he  is  a  policeman.  He  is 
so  gentle  and  doesn't  seem  the  type,'*  she  said.  She  said  her  son.  who  is  6-foot-4  and 
wt'ighs  220  pounds,  is  very  popular  and  likable.  , 
/  He  is  the  father  of  two  small  children.  His  wife,  Judy,  is  expecting  theii-  third 
child  next  month. 

/  Mangognia  emphatically  said  the  series  of  shootings  should  not  lead  people  to 
/believe  the  sergeant  is  trigger-happy/  "Graeter  is  a  coolheaded  individual.  He  used 
/  his  fire-arm  only  because  his  lifi^  was  endangered,"  the- major  said.  ^ 

He  added  that  Graeter  is  very  serious  about  his  work,  and  very  direct,  factual^nd 
to  the  point.  "1^  is  one  of  our  top-qualified  field  t  sergeants,"  Mangognia  said. 

Ironically,  one  of  Graeter's  pet  peeves  and, special  warnings  to  officers  concerns 
the  need  to  be  cautious  whep  approaching  vehicles  during  traffic  stops  at  night. 

"He  always  advises  his  officers  to  use  caution  because  you  don't  know  who  .you 
are  stopping.  From  what  we  can  see,  he  did-  it  professionally,"  Mangognia  said. 

Mangognia  said  he  interviewed  Graeter  after  the  earlier  shootings.  "He  had  been 
concerned,  very  concerned  .  .  .  not  that  he  shot  someone,  but  that  he  had  taken  a 
young  life,"  the  major  said.  "He  has  the^apabilitty  to  make  rational  judgments  and 
pn'the-spot  decisions." 
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"He's  out  to  protect  the  citizens  of  this  county.  Steve  Graeter  is  a  professional," 
Mangognia  said.  , 

Exhibit  D  '  r 

(From  the  Houston  Post.  June  9,  1980)^ 

City  Policeman  Charged  in  Connection  With  Fires 


(By  Mike  Avalos) 
'  •    *  ■  » 

A  Houston  policeman  was  charged  early  Mojiday  with  burglary  and  arson  in  the 

Sunday  fire  of  a  junior  high  school,  the  Harris  County  District'  Attorney's  OfTice 
said.       ^  ^  " 

Police  said  patrolman  T.  E.  Smith,  27,  a  four-year  Veteran  who  works  at  tfie 
Beechnut  substation,  confessed  to  about  30  fires  in  southwest  Hbu'ston  which  arson 
investigators  have  attributed  teethe  "Southwest  Ai-sonist." 

Smith  was  arrested  about  6  a.m.  Sunday  in  the  7700  block  of  Creekbend  after  a 
chase  of  about  six  blocks,  said  J.  N.  Witt,  aroon  investigator. 

Smith,  was  charged  with  burglary /and  arson  in  the  Sunday  morning  fire  at  the 
Louie  Welch  Junior  High,  11544  S.  Ges^ner.  Bonds  totaled  $10,000. 

Witt  said  that  although  Smith  confessed  to  about  30  fires,  more  then  100  have 
been  s^t  in  apartments,  trash  bins,  boats,  laundries  and  buildings  over  the  laSt.four 
months.  ' 

Witt  said  3mith  told  him  he  had  been  having  marital  problems. 

Smith  was  being  questioned  by  detectives  from  the  Internal  Affairs  Division  of  the 
Houston  Police  Department. 

The  person  setting  the  fires  has  become  ^nown  as  the  "Southwest  Arsonist"  by 
investigators,  because  the  fires  have  been  in  an  area  roughly  bounded  by  San  Felipe, 
Richmond,  Chimney  Rock  and  Fondren.      .  .  - 

Before  dawn  Sunday,two  uniformed  officers  saw  a. man  running  from  tKe  scene  of 
the  fire  at  Louie  Welch  Junior  Highs  g?t  into  a  car  and  flee  at  a  high  rate  of  speed 
without  lights,  Witt  said.  -       ^  .  ■■   -     *  ^ 

He  said  the  officers  arrested  Smith  about  half.a  mile  from,  his  home.' 

A  one  alarm  fii^  at  the  school  destroyed  a  school  storage  building,  Witt  said.  He 
said  the  blaze',  set  with  gasoline,  was  extinguished  in  about  30  minutes 


Exhibit  E 

[From  the  Houston  Poet,  June  22,  l980] 

PoucE  "Strike  Force"  To  Aid  in  Emergency  Situations 
(By  Rob  Meckel) 

The  Htjuston  Police  Department  is  grooming  130  oflicers  into  a  special  "strike 
force"  trained  to  respond  swiftly  to  civil  disturbances  and»disaster  situations. 

Deputy  Chief  Fred  B.  Bankston  said  the  Special  Ogerations  Division,  whfch 
evolved  from  what  .  had  previously  been  the^  Point  Control  Division,  consists  of 
volunteers,  six  of  them  women,  whose  classroom  and  physical  training  requirements 
are  about  25  percent  higher  than  regular  training  for.  police. '  .^/'k 

"The  division  is^setjipjike.a  task  squad  so  it  can  be  movpd  into  an)^  place  at  any 
time  when  something  speciahcomes-up.^^ankston  said?  It  will  provide  traflic  and 
crowd  control,  help  in  evacuations  and  prevent  lbofing~dtiring  ^ajor  - fires,  ex plon 
sions,  riots,  demonstrations  and  other  emergency  situations,  he  said, 
^v^fore  creation  of  the  new  division  in  April,  such  emergencies  were  handled 
parOy  by  the  Point  Control  Division  and  .partly  by  policemen  "borrowed"  from 
districts  in  which  emergencies  occurred,  Bankston  said.  •  - 

This  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul"  shifting  of  personnel  was  undesirable  because  it 
left  portions  of  the  district  unprotected,  he  said.  The  new  approach  was  part  of  a 
restructuring  move.'by  new  Chief  B.  K.  Johiison  to  improve  response  time,  he  said. 

"We  figured  it'd  take  at. least  four  months  to  get  it  into  the  type  of  operation  we 
want,"  he  said. 

When  they  are  not  undergoing  training,  division  personnel  work  as  a  g/oUp  in 
high  crime  areas  as  a  supplementary  force  ,  to  police  in  those  districts,  Wankaton 
said.  The  department's  crime  analysis  section  tells  us.  where  the  extra  help  is 
needed,"  he  said. 
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Like  other  police,  they  issue  traffic  tickets,  respond  to  dispatched  calls  and  patrol 
the  city's  streets.  But  at  the  same  time,  they  are  on  reserve  for  special  service,  he 
said.  '  •••1*4. 

Already,  members  of  the  unit  have  undergone  special  training  in  municipfil,  state, 
liquor,  and  other  laws  and  in  firearms  use,  Bankston  said.  Soon  they  wrll  begin 
baton  training  (for  use  in  crowd  control)  and  an  18-week  physical  training  program, 

^^Although  Uie  division's  physical  training  requirements  are  higher  than  for  other 
police,  they  "are  not  an>»vhere  near"  those  of  the  Special  Weapons  and  Tactical 
Squad,  which  include  running  six  miles  daily,  maintaining  marksman  scores  in 
firearms  use  and  undergoing  anti-terrorist  training,  he  said.  ^    .    ,  ,  V 

The  Special  Operations  Division  police  ''have  a  level  of  physical  shape  they  have 
to  maintain.  If  they  can't  maintain  the  level,  they  can't  work  in  that  division, 
Bankston  said.  •        .  ,    ,  >    ,    •^   ^  •* 

"We  expect  some  crybabies— the  ones  that  feel  they  can  t  do  it— to  say  it 
shouldn't  be  done.  Those  are  the  ones  who  know  they  cant  make.it.  There  will 
always  be  a  small  percentage  of  those,"  he  said.  "r,  i 

Division  'personnel  get  no  extra  pay  for  their  higher  training  requirements,  Bank- 
ston said. 

Judge  Alexander  Green 

'  Texas  history  will  document  the  date.  September  1,  1977,  as  being  a 'significant 
date  particularly  to  Black  Houstonians  of  Harris  Courfty.  Texas.  On  that  date,  at 
the  new  Student  Life  Center  of  TSxas  Sfiuthem  University,  Alexander  Green  was 
sworn  in  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Precinct  7,  Position  Z.  He  became  -the  third 
Black  to  serve  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Harris  County,  Texas.  * 

Formerly  an  attorney  and  law  school  instructor,  Green  was  honored  at  the  swear- 
in  e-in  ceremony  by  a  wide  cross-section  of  community  leaders  who  gave  testimony  to 
his  legal  qualifications,  impeccable  character,  and  apparent  innate  ability  to  com- 
municate skillfully  with  people  of  diverse  backgrounds.  It  was  those  qualities  that 
landed  Green  th^  Judgeship  and  the  support  of  t^e  community,  recently,  when  he 
embarked  upon  a  crusade  to  correct  injustices  existing  in  the  Houston  Police 
riepartment.  ,    .  .         ,     i-*-  i 

The  youthful  Judge  Green,  motivated  by  a  desire  to  rectify  civil  and  political 
wrongs,  has  taken  on  the  highly  controversial  task  of  focusing  the  attention  of  che 
community  on  the  hiring  and  promotion  practices  of  the  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  issue  of  police  brutality,  and  the  apparent  lack  of  sensitivity  of  city 
officials  in  takpg  significant  positive  steps  to  improve  the  departments  image  in 

^^^R^afizing' that  criticism  of  any  law  enforcement  agency  is  risky  to  life  and  limb. 
Judge  Green,  a  great  admifer  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  explains  that  he  has 
learned  to  live  with  fear  for  his  life.  Like  a  true  civil  libertarian,  he  states  simply 
'  "My  fear  is  counter-balanced  by  my  desire  to  do  something  about  a  bad  situation,  it 
is  m3  desire  to  correct  a  real  injustice.  Therefore,  I  am  compelled  to  do  what  tear 
tells  me  nofto  do.  I  cannqtf^oncern  myself  any  longer  with  fear. '  . 

Judge  Green  is  the  re^ient  of  many  honors  and  aw&rds,  including  the  Distin- 
.guished  Service  Award  from  the  Houston  Citizens  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Outstanding  Young  Man  of  America  -  Award  from  the  United  States  Jaycwes  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  professional  achievement,  superior  leadership  ability 
and  exceptional  service  to 'the  community.  ,  /.  i     i  u 

He  holds  profession.^1  membership  in  various  local,  state  and  federal  bar  associ- 
ations and  spends  his  leisure  time  as  a  volunt^^r  in  Little  League  Baseball  and  the 
YMCA  Football. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Green,  I  thank  you  for- your,  opening  state- 
ment. .  , 

Our  first  question  is  this:  You  stated  in  your  opening  remarks 
that  overt  racism  is  the  principal  problem  witli  respect  to  the 
relationship  between  the  Houston  Police  Department  and  the  mi- 
nority community.  ... 

To  what  extent  does  this  same  problem,  as  you  perceive  it,  exist 
in  other  cities?  "... 

Judge  Green.  I  have  found  that  generally  speaking  in  most 
cities,  as  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  the  significant  thing  about 
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minority  persons?  within  police  departments  is  that  they  are  insig- 
nificant.      ^,  '  , 

Most  police  departments  have  very  few  minority  persons  holding 
any  decisionmaking  positions.  In  fact,  minority  persons  are  just^ 
getting  into  many  of  the- police  departments  in  our  country. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  because  we  hold  very  few.  decision  mak- 
ing positions  within  police  departments,  and  because  our  numbers 
are  not  in  proportion  to  our  numbers  in  the  various  cities,  that  this 
is  an  indication  of  racism  within  those  departments. 

The  Chairman.  That  then  leads  me  to  r^se  the  obvious  second 
question,  and  that  is,  would  a  substantial  change  from  your  per- 
spective in  racial  composition  of  the  justice  system  across  the 
board,  police  to  judges,  lead  to  meaningful  change  in  the  operation 
of  the  system  as  it  affects  blacks  and  other  minorities?* 

POLICE  BRUTALITY 

J\idge'<jrREEN.  I  believe  that  it  would,  but  I  would  also  tie  cau- 
tious enough  to  "say  that  some  black  police  officers  have  proven  to 
be^s  brutal/ as  white  police  officers. 

Brutality  seems  to  emanate  from  a  type  of  mentality,  and  I  have 
'found  that  black,  persons  can  possess  that  type  of  mentality  as 
easily  as  white  persons  can^  and  I  find  that  thfe  persons  who  are 
within  the  police  department  are  very  careful  to  permit  only  those 
persons  who  have  a  certain  type  of  mentality, 

^  In  Houston  we  call  it  the  "good  old  boy"  mentality  to  get  into  the 
police  department  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  I  don't  know  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  black  officer  and  the  white 
officer,  but  I  would  say  to  you  that,  yes,  an  increase  in  numbers 
would 'make  a  difference  because  you  see  it  is  not  enough,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  for  things  to  be  right. 

They  also  have  to  look  right  and  to  the  citizens,  the  minority 
citizens  of  this  country,,  things  do  not  look  right  irr  the  poii.ti^ 
department,  in  the  courts  of  this  country  where  a  black  man  v;,Mky , 
into  the  co^rt  and  he  sees  a  white  judge,  white  prosecutor,  whire 
bailiff,  white  court  reporter  and  a  white  jury,  and  that  doesn't  look 
right.  •  -  '  •  \ 

Because  it  does  not  look  right  it  isn't  right,  and  I  wouir  .?»y  lo 
you  that  I  talked  to  many  white  judges  and  they  have  toid  me 
under  no.  conditions  or  no  terms  would  they  permit  themsc  :vi>3  to 
bg^tried  in  a  Courtroom  where  the  judge  was  black,  the  j  «ry  was 
Wack,  the  prosecutor  was  black  and  the  court  reporter  wa^  hhlck. 

That  i^  ridiculous  and  asinine,  but  we  have  learned  to  accc-ot  \ih 
a  reality  what  others  would  not  accept  under  yny  terms  or  widv 
-  tions.  ' 

A  change  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  criminal  justice  syt^^em 
would  cause  us  to  no  longer  perceive  it  as  a  criminal  injustice 
system.  Truly  it  is  a  criminal  injustice  system  because  of  the  way  it 
is  being  operated  at  this  time. 

The  change  of  the  perception  would  be  very  positive  for  m%  in 
terms  of  the  feeling  vvc  are  'being  treated  unjustly. 

The  Chairman.  Can  I  conclude  then  at  least  i?i  one  aspect  *  of 
your  response  that  in  terms  of  police  communitv  relations  that  the 
factor  of  race  only  compounds  the  issue,  but  there  are  ako  struc- 


tural  problems  that  continue  to  create  friction  between  these  tv/o 
segments  of  our  society?  /  , 

Judge  Green.  Yes;  that  is  true,  and  the  issue  of  racism,  as  \  said, 
is  one  of  paramount  importance,  but  then  there  are  other  issues 
that  help  to  permit  the  racism  which  becomes  a  brutality  oit  the 
streets;  there  are  other  issues  that  help  to  promulgate  the  brutal- 
ity.   '       •  '  .  . 

For  example,  the  whole  issue  of  whether  or  not  a  poli.^e  apart- 
ment should  '^be  permitted  to  investigate  itself.  I  am  of  the-  i-pinion 
that  unless  an  independent  agency  is  estgjblished  iu  Houston,  Tex., 
to  investigate  allegations  of  police  misconduct,  the  police  them- 
selves will  continue,  and  I  believe  that  they  do  feel  that  t-i^y  have 
a  license  to  kill  and  they  will  continue  to  believe  that  thr;^  have  a 
license  to  kill.,  ■ 

When  I  initially  got  involved  with  this,  I  used  to  th\nh.  th^t  it 
was  just  a  small  portion  of  the  police  department  that  rjad  this 
mentality; 

I  have  been  convinced  now  that  it  is  a  majority  of  our  police 
department  and  that  probably  this  mentality  exists  in  most  police, 
departments,  -  •         ^  v  i 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  citizen  re vv.^'iT  boards 
and  dp  you  think  they  offer  any  hope  for  change  in  v^rms  of 
constructively  addressing  the  problems  with  police  corrjinunity  rela- 
tions? *         •  1  , 

Judge  Green,  I- try  not  to  use  that  term,  citizens  review  boarfJ, 
because  it  has  taken  on  a  very  negative  connotation. 

NEED  INDEPENDENT  INVESTIGATIVE  AGENCY 

i  call  it  an  independent^^agency  established  to  investigate  ali^s^' 
tions  of  police  iriisconduct,  and  I  think  that  if  it  is  properly  struc- 
tured, it  can  cause  some  change.  \ 

I  don't  believe  that  citizens  want  to  have  some  agericy  estab- 
lished where  you  run  down  on  the  corner  'and  pick  up  a  coyple  of 
preachers  and  Lwo  or  three  teachers  to  come, in  and  tr^^  lo  iixvesti- 
g^te  some  allegation  of  police  misconduct.    \        '  ^ 

That  is  a  very  colored  way  of  doing  businee*;,  an^i  v.  e  don  t  want 
to  do, business  that  way.  We  want  an  agency  th:it  has  within  it 
persons  who  are  .trained  to  investigate  allegatior?:^;  of  p6lice  miscon- 
duct, persons  who  have  degrees  from  various  colleges  and  universi- 
ties* persons  who  are  paid  to  do  this  type  of  wotk,  and  persons  who 
are  in  no  way  connected  or  affiliated  with  the  police  department 
itself.  \ 

If  a  particular  person  who  is  within  this  agency  should  marry  a 
police  officer,  then  it  should  be  stipulated  from  xhe  outset  that  at 
that  point  you  can  no  longer  be  associat':d  with\  this  agency.  You 
cannot  be  related  to  police  officers  in  sor/ie  riegr^e  of  blood.  There 
should  be  some  specific  blood  linkage  that  is  set  \forth  initially  at 
the  time  persons  apply  for  the  job  so  we  will  have  |;hat  understand- 
ing, r    A^'  ' 

I  believe  'f  this  agency  is  autonomous  and  jf  this  agency  is 
permitted  to  investigate  allegations  ^f  police  oaisconduct,  it  v/ill 
cause  the  citizens  to  at  lieast  accept  tlie  findings  that  result  from 
the  investigation,  whereas  at  this  point  the  citizens  are  of  the 
opinion  that  you  are  permitting  Frank  to  investigate  Jesse,  which 


doesn't  really  make  a  lot  of  sense,  because  they  all  work  together 
and  we  can  expect  one  to  support  the  other. 
The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that. 

It  seems  to  me  when  one  looks  at  the  issue  you  raised  in  Hous- 
ton, Miami,  interestingly  in  San  Francisco,  people  often  don't  talk 
about  that;  but  the  gay  community  in  San  Francisco  reacted  very 
violently  to  an  expression  of  the  judicial  process  when  it  came  to 
the  issue  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
supervisors.  - 

My  contention  is  that  as  we  proceed  through  the  decade  of  the 
1980's  that  decisions  that  are  going  to  be  made  at  the  local  level, 
virtually  every  level,  but  certainly  at  the  .  local  level,  are  going  tp 
become  increasingly  difficult,  and  that  the  one  thing  that  may  very 
well  keep  our  various  communities  around  the  country  from  liter- 
ally exploding  in  our  faces,  if  their  people  must  perceive  the  proc-?. 
ess  by  which  decisions  get  made  as  a  process  of  having  integrity,  it 
must  include  all  citizenry  and  it  must  be  a  process  that  exudes 
equality,  justice  and  respect,  and  these  decisions  are  going  to  be 
very  painful. 

The  process  in  Miami  lacked  integrity  and  it  exploded.  In  San 
Franciso  the  process  lacked  intregity  and  it  exploded,  and  in  Hous- 
ton-people perceived  the  process  not  to  have  integrity  and  it  ex- 
ploded. 

In  every  city  as  we  begin  to  cut  back  on  Federal,  dollars  and 
move  away  from  our  collective  responsiblity  for  each  bther,  as  the 
tensions  become  unbearable,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  is  going  to 
exacerbate  police  community  relations  and  other  factois,  and  as 
people  perceive  the  judgments  and  decisions  made  at  that  level 
they  establish  the  climate  for  the  sociaL  dichotomy  and  the  explo- 
sion to  take  pliace. 

Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Judge  Green.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  the  best  comment  that  I  could 
make  on  that  is  that  I  would  agree  'with  you  100  percent.  I  cannot 
overly  emphasize  the  need  for  things  not  only  being  right  but  also 
looking  right,  and, that  is  the  problem. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  Miarai  that  that  jury  was  absolutely  right 
in  vindicating  those  police  officers.  The  perception  of  the  system  is 
what  created  the  problem,  because  the  jury  wa^  all  white,  because 
the  police  officers  were  white  and  the  judge  was  white,  the  citizens 
felt  that  there  was  an  injustice  created  and  it  is  that  perception,  as 
you  have  indicated  so  eloquently,  it  is  that  perception  that  we  must 
start  to  deal  with.  ' 

If  we  do  not  deal  with  that  perception,  the  perception  will  deal 
with  us  as  it  did  in  Miami.  I  would  want  to  make  one  more  point  in 
terrps  of,  excuse  me — — 

The  Chairman.  I  yirid  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Leland.  I  app'    .ate  your  yielding. 

Judge  Green,  let  me  ask  you  about  the  perception  and  whether 
or  not  you  are  talking  about  truly  perception. 

If  in  fact  justice  is  done  it  seems  to  me  that  a  jury  or  the  judicial 
system  and  the  whole  process  should,  reflect  what  the  whole  com- 
munity represents  anyway. 

Therefore,  if  in  fact  the  perpetrators  of  the  ..death  of  a  citizen, 
whatever  color  that  person  is,  if  the  perpetrator  of  the  death  of 
\  •      /  •  ■ 


that  citizen  is  tried  throughout  the  process  by  the  judicial  system 
that  reflects  the  community,  then  that  is  a  just  system. 

An  uiyust  system  is  one  where  the  judicial  system  does  not 
reflect  the  characteristics  of  the  community  itself. 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Judge  Green.  I  agree  certainly  that  the  judicial  system,  namely, 
the  components  of  it,  talking  about  the  jury,  should  have  a  cross 
section  of  the  community.  I  think  that  we  should  have  blacks, 
browns  and  female  judges,.  i)articularly  in  Houston  where  we  have 
large  populations  of  blacks;  browns  and  female  persons. 

But  what  I  was  trying  to  indicate,  and  I  believe  what  the  chair- 
nian  was  indicating,  was  that  tet  us  assume  that  all  was  well  and 
we  just  went  one  step  beyond  that  to  the  point  where  we  assume 
everything  was  done  as  it  properly  should  have  been  done,  because 
we  were  not  properly  represented  within  the  structure  of  the  judi- 
ciary, that  perception  in  and  of  itself  inade  it  wrong,  and  that  is  a 
very  strong  point  to  deal  with  becauseXgran ted,  sometimes  in  my 
opinion  all  white  juries  bring  back  the\proper  verdict  when  the 
judge  is  white  and  everybody  -  else  in  the  courtroom  is  white,  I 
believe  the  proper  yerdict  can  come  back,,  but  because  that  is 
perceived  as  an  unfair  way  of  running  a  court  system  that  creates 
a  problem.  * 

Mr.  Leland.  However,  what  I  am  trying  to  say,  even  though  the 
verdict  might  be  right,  is  it  not  true,  or  could  we  not  consider  that 
the  conclusion  should  be,  that  the  verdict  should,  be  assumed  to  be 
a  reflection  of  what  the  ^community  represents?  \ 

In  other  words,  I  understand  what  you  are  talking  about  in 
terms  of  perception,  perhaps  is  more  powerful  thanNreality,  but  in 
the  instance  of  Miami  and  in  most  instances  in  Houston  and  other 
places  with  which  we  are  somewhat  familiar,  the  fact\  is  that  the 
judicial  system  is  racist,  is  discriminatory,  does  not  alltw  for  mi- 
norities particularly  to  participate  in  the  system  itself  and,  there- 
fore, the  system  itself  is  not  just  perceived  as  being  wrong^but  is 
wrong,  in  fact. 

Judge  Green.  Yes,  sir;  without  question.  _ 

Mr.  Leland.  Thank  you. .  o 

Judge  Green.  I  am  with  you  100  percent. 

The  Chairman.  Wilfthe  gentleman  suspend  at  this  point?  We 
have  a  significant  vote. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  for  10  minutes. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  reconvene. 

Judge  Green,  I  would  like  to  ask  certainly  this  question: 

POLICE  USE  OF  FORCE 

You  have  spoken  to  the  issue  of  the  use  of  force  and  we  have 
seen  graphic  illustration  after  graphic  illustration  of  the  incredible 
abuse  of  force  on  the  part  of  many  police  departments,  police 
officers  in  police  departments  around  the  country. 

Traditionally,  the  police  function  has  been  a  local  function.  In 
your  estimation,  is  it  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
begin  to  define  as  a  policy  matter  limits  on  the  use  of  force  by  local 
police  departments,  or  is  this  an  appropriate  consideration  at  the 
Federal  level? 


Judge  Grekn.  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  local  folks  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  home  rule,  and  that  they  would  disagree 
.  very  much  with  what  I  am  about  to  say  but,  yes,  I  think  that  the 
Federal  Government,  because  of  the  severity  of  the  problem,  will 
indeed  have  to  settle  guidelines  and  some  parameters  for  deadly 
force  l)ehavior. 

.  If  it  is  not  done,  then  we  will  continue  to  have  police  chiefs  like 
bur.  former  Chief  Harry  Caldwell,  who  stated  at  a  press  conference 
that  he  permits  his  officers  to  use  a  44-magnum,  because  it  is  the 
biggest  damn  gun  they  could  get,  and  if  he  could  he  would  let  them 
use  napalm. 

I  think  there  are  some  police  .departments  that  would  use 
napalm  if  they  could  get  it,  and  at  some  point  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment }S  going  to  have  to  say  this  far  is  far  enough  and  you  should 
not  exceed  that. 

If  not  but  for  the  Federal  Government  in  Houston,  Tex.,  in  the 
person  of  Tony  Canales,  the  U.S.  attorney,  we  probably  would  not 
have  uncovered  the  throw-down  gun  in  the  Billy  Keith  Joyvies 
case;  you  may  have  rea^l  about  that,  and  a  number  of  cases  where 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  able  to  do  more  than  the  local 
district  attorney's  office. 

So  Federal  intervention  is  an  absolute  must,  and  I  regret  that 
Tony  Canales  will  be  leaving  the  Houston  area,  because^  the  next 
U.S.  attorney  does  not  have  to  place  emphasis  on  civil  rights.  That 
could  be  very  well  be  a  function  of  the  Department  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

He  could  not  decide  that  he  wants  to  take  up  that  kind  of  fight. 
He  could  place  emphasis  on  social  security,  for  example,  £is  opposed 
to  civil  rights  and  civil  rights  violations,  so  I  think  we  have  to  have 
that  Federal  Government  intervention. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  it  is  your  notion  that  in  terms  of  the 
issue  of  the.  use  of  force  that  there  should  be  a  Federal  policy. 

ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Going  beyond  that,  what  do  you  perceive  to  be  an. appropriate 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  addressing  a  number  of  the 
problems  that  you  enunciated  in  your  opening  statement,  and  are 
there  specific  programs  which  need  to  be  implemented? 

Judge  Green.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  encourage  the  notion  of  having  some  sort  of  independent 
agency  to  investigate  allegations  of  police  misconduct.  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  a  more  active  role  in  causing 
local  police  departments  to  realize  that  they  must  hire  and  pro- 
mote blacks,  browns,  and  females  to  all  levels  of  the  departments 
or  they  will  lose  Federal  dollars. 

Presently,  that  can  be  done,  but.  it  requires,  a  monumental 
amount  of  effort,  and  it  places  the  police  officers  themselves  in  the 
position,  the  minority  police  officers,  in  the  position  of  having  to 
bring  a  lawsuit  which  causes  them  to  be  in  a  sense  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place. 

So  I  think  the  Federal  Government  should  take  affirmative 
action  to  cause  the  police  departments  to  realize  that  they  must 
totally  integrate  and  that  they  must  do  this  at  all  levels  within  the 
•  department. 
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Those  are  just  a  couple  of  things  tha^come  to  mind  quickly,  but  I 
think  that  that  would  be  a  darn  good  start.  ^ 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent,  given  your  knowledge,  has  the 
Houston  Police  Department  made  use  of  Federal  funds  to  enhance, 
improve  or  alter  the  quality  of  CQjtimunity  relations  vis  a-vis  the 
police?  '  '  . 

Judge  Green.  To  be  quite  frank  v/ith  ypu,  I  don't  know  of  any  . 
real  indications  of  the  police  department  haying  used  Federal  ^ 
funds  to  better  police  community  relations.  I  just  don't  know  of 
that.  Maybe  it  has  happened. 

•  In  Houston,  I  have  indicate/!  and  ftnany  other  persons  have  that 
problem  with  the  department,  or  pa^t  of  the  problem  is  its  image. 
.  Th6y  are  trying  to  recruit  minority  persons  into  the  department 
and  they  contend  that  they  have  a  difficult  time  finding  persons. 

I  think  in  part  that  is  true.  I  don't  agree  with  it  totally,  but  the 
reason  that  they  have  a  difficult  ,  tinle  recruiting  minority  person 
is^in  part  because  of  the  image  of  the  .police  department,  and  when 
this  was  echoed  to  the  mayor  and  the  city  council  and  the  police 
departmeirt  by  way  of  a  press  conference,  they  immediately  decided 
that  to  change  the  image  they  would  put  up  billboards  saying, 
Houston  police  officers  are  good  people,  or  something  to  that  effect, 
so  they  want  to  PR  the  problem.^away  and  you  cannot  PR  this  type 
of  negative  image  away. 

You  have  to  do  some  very  positive  .and  constructive  things; 
namely,  you  have  to  start  to  give  those  persons  who  are  already  in 
the  department  an  opportunity  to  advance,  and  it  is  through  doing 
that  that  you  start  to  change  the  department's  image.  You  have  to 
stop  suing  citizens.  In  Houston,  our  police  department  will  sue  you, 
pardon  me,  the  police  officers  will  sue  you  quickly  for  slanderous 
statements,  libelous  statements. 

We  have  a  deputy,  well,  a  constable.  Constable  Martinez  who  has 
been  sued  by<  police  officers  for  statements  he  ^nade  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  city  council  in  reference  to  the  policj  department. 

Those  kinds  of  acts  indicate  a  hostility  that  exists  wijhin  thie 
police  department  and  the  citizens  who  might  normally  want  to 
join  the  police  department  would  avoid  it  because  they  don't  want 
to  be  part  of  that  kind  of  an  organization. 
^    The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  your  responses. 

Are  there  any  questions  from  counsel? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  questions.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

HOW  RIOTS  START 

•■  . 

Judge\GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  one  thing  that  I  did  not 
get  a  chance  to  finish.  It  was  a  point  that  I  was  about  to  make 
before  we  took  the  break,  and  that  was  that  most  of  the  time  I 
have  found  from  my  personal  experience,  riots,  as.  they  are  called, 
are  not  deliberately  starb^.  , 

I  have  found  that  most  ti^es,  as  with  Miami,  I  was  in  Tallahas- 
see, when  there  was  some  so-called  rioting  going  on  and  I  was  in 
Washington,  D.C.  in  the  sixties  when  we  had  riots,  and  I  have  been 
to  many  places  and  in  the  niidst  of  what  were  called  riots,  but  I 
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found  that  most  of  the  times  these  so-called  riots  do  not  start 
because  citizens  get  together  and  plan  and  conspire  and  say,  "Let's 
have  a  riot." 

Usually,  citizens  are  out  protesting  for  one  resison  or  another.  It 
can  be  something  relating  to  the  economic  system  or  it  could  be 
related  to  just  about  anything,  but  they  are  protesting,  and  usually 
the  police  themselves  become  the  provocateurs  in  tli^t  they  are  not 
properly  trained  or  they  don't  care  about  the  way  they  will  ap- 
proach protestors  and,  as  a  result  of  the  interj^Ct/^on  between  per- 
sons who  are  peacefully  protesting  many  tiuv-^s  and  the  police 
officers  who  are  there  to  in  fact  protect  the  protesters,  that  is  the 
spark,  that  final  thing. 

The  very  last!  thing  that  happens  that  many  times  will  cause 
what  is  called  a  riot  when,  in  fact,  if  the  police  officers  themselves 
used  a  bit  more  tact,  if  they  had  been  a  bit  more  discrete,  it  never 
would  have  occurred. 

I  saw  that  actually  happen  once  where^  the  citizens  were  just 
protesting  and  probably  nothing  would  have  ever  occurred  but  for 
the  way  a  police  officer  placed  his  hands  on  a  young  lady  who  was 
walking  out  of  line,  and  that  caused  the  whole  thing  to  erupt,  so 
those  persons,  I  think,  just  did  not  go'  downtown  with  the  intent  of 
breaking  windows  and  disrupting  the  peace. 

Many  things  start  to  happen  once  the  initial  act  takes  place,  but 
I  contend  that  many  times  the  police  department  through  its  acts 
will  cause  what  is  called  a  riot. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

fhave  one  additional  question  to  which  we  would  like  to  have  a 
response  for  the  record, 

POUCE  MISCONDUCT 

To  your  knowledge,  has  any  police  officer  in  Houston  been  effec- 
tively prosecuted  for  alleged  misconduct?  ^' 

Judge  Green.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  some  police  officers  who 
were  prosecuted.  It  seems  that  the  black  officers  are  the  ones  who 
usually  are  prosecuted  successfully  and  who  are  usually  indicted. 

It  also  seems  that  officers  are  generally  going  to  be  prosecuted 
for  a  misdemeanor  offense,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  person 
may  have  been  killed.  The  Torres  case  is  a  typical  example.  Those 
officers  were  convicted  of  misdemeanors  in  Harris  County,  and 
when  they  were  tried  in  the  Federal  courts  it  was  a  violation  of 
civil  rights. 

We  have  not  had  a  police  officer 'in  Houston  who  has  been  placed 
in  jail  for  murder,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  persons  have  been 
killed  who  were  unarmed,  handcuffed,  and  notwithstanding  Ithe 
fact  that  we  have  had  officers  who  testify  that  throw-down  gixns 
were  used  to  justify  the  killing  of  the  particular  citizen. 

So  we  do  have  prosecutions,  but  I  would  consider  it  a  token  of  a 
prosecution,  nut  an  aggressive  and-vigoroiis  prosecution,  and  that  is 
primarily  because  the  district  attorney's  office  works  very  closely 
with  the  police  department,  they  work  together. 

They  are  agents,  allies,  and  J  see  it  as  very  difficult  for  one  to 
investigate  or  prosecute  the  other,  and  that  is  why  I  have  indicated 
that  there  should  be  some  independent  agency  whose  specific  pur- 
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pose  and  task  and  duty  is  that  of  investigating  allegations  of  police 
misconduct. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Green,  I  would  like  to  thank  .you  very 
much  for  your  testimony  and  your  responses  to  our  questions,  and 
we  certainly  appreciate  your  traveling  some  great  distances  to 
make  a  contribution  to,  these  proceedings. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  committee  and  members  of  the  staff, 
we  thank  you  very  much. 

Judge  Green.  Well,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  permitting  me  to 
be  here. 

I,  only  cegret  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  in 
Houston,  because  the  problem  is  there  as  well  as  here,  but  we 
really  need  you  in  Houston.  ^ 

If  you  can  find  some  way  to  come  to  Houston  to  help  us  out,  we 
would  appreciate  that. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  work  on  that.  . 
The  hearings  will  stand  in  adjournment  until  tomorrow  morning. 
[Whereupon,  at  3:40  p.m.  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia adjourned,  to  reconvene  Thursday,  June  26,  1980,  at  9  a.m.] 


PROBLEMS  IN  URBAN  CENTERS- WASHINGTON, 
D.C.,  AND  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ROLE 

THUBSDAY.  JUNE  26.  1980 

House  of  Representatives,  -  ' 
Committee  ON  THE  District  OF  Columbia, 

Washington,  D.C,  ■ 

the  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice^  «ih  v'  DeZms 

I8r0,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Ronald  V.  Uellums 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 
.  Present:  Representatives  Dellums  and  Barpes 
'  Akn  Dresent-  Edward  C.  Sylvester,  staff  director;  Bonn  G.  DaviS, 
and^Dietrri  Gerald,  staff  a'ssistanis;  Dale  Maclver,  staff  counse^;  , 
Harry  M.  Singleton,  minority  chief  counsel;  and  Hugh  Van  A. 
Starkey,  minority  research  analyst.  ^,    'U-  <.  •  <.  „f  r  u,^ 

Thel]HAiRMAN.  The  House  Committee  on  .the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  be  in  order  for  the  continuation  of  the  hearings  on  he 
conditions  of  urban  centers,  including  Washington,  DC,  and  the 
Federal  Government's  role  in  the  solution  of  their  problems. 

Today  our  inquiry  will  focus  on  national  urban  policy  toward 
cities  aid  the  question  of  how  Federal  aid  to  cities  helps  or  hinders 

^"^^rotr  ~?aii^--^      are  most  distinguished,  na- 
tionally renowned  authorities  of  Federal  policies  tovard  cities. 

The  first  witness  is  Ralph  Widner,  president  of  the  Academy  for 
ConSmporary  Problems,  a  p.ublic  policy  and  re^^a^^f/^^^^;^^^^ 
lished  by  the  seven  national  organizations  of  State,  county,  ana 
municipal  officials,  including  the  National  Governors  Conference 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 

Mr  wXer  is  the  author  of  many  studies  on  urban  and  regional 
development  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  we  ^ry^^^^^^ 
haoDy  to  have  him  jo  n  us  and  look  foward  to  his  testimony. 

Mr  Widner  you  may  come  forward.  We  welcome  you  before  the 
committee  this  morning. 

STATFMENT  OF  RALPH  WIDNER.  PRESIDENT,  ACADEMY  FOR 

^^'^^^  t'oNTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS,  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 
Mr.  Widner.  1  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  the  prepared 

testimony.  ,  .  j  

The  Chairman.. Without  objection  so  ordered 

[Mr.  Widner's  prepared  statement  follows  at  the  end  of  his  verbal 
refnarks:] 
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Pkepareo  Statement  of  Ralph  R.  Widner,  President,  the  Academy  for  Contempo- 
rary Problems,  on  Conditions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Other  American 

I  am  K.ilpfir.K.  Widner,  ProsititTit  of  llif  Ac .1  demy   for  Contutnporary  ^Probloras ,  a 
ri'siMiL'h  .umI  training  t  uund.i  t  ion  operated  by  seven  naiioiial  organizations  of 
st.ilo,  cpiinty.  .ifid  ciiy  oft  ici.il  5.     In  th  io  capacity,   the  Academy  continually 
iiuMULiJt's  Conditions  in  the  nation's  states,  regions,  and  cottmunities  and 
atrifnpts  tO'  identify  way^  to  deal  with  problems  ar  i  s  ing  out  of  those  conditions. 

1  ;iin  h.ippy  lo  respond  to  the  Commit  lee's  reques  t   for  a  doscr  iption  of  the 
conditions   in  Americi's  cities  today  and  lo  relate   them  to  conditions  here  in 
llu'  District  of  Columbia. 

I  uw  J  ,t  tons  ider abl  e  deb  t  of  grat  i  tude  to  my  col  League  ,  Dr  .  Horr  ington 
nryc«'»  Vice  President  ot   ihc  Academy,   for  some  of   the  conpar  isoii;>  1  can  share 
with   thf  Cocuni  1 1       tod.i^  .     Several  years  ago,   Dr.   Bryce  conducted  «i  special 
study  «»i   lUv  District  tor  the  Tax  Rev  i<;  ion  Cornniss  ion. 

In*  ri'  ,irf  stjiue  important  d  i  f  fi^reiices   in  iho  conditions  af  f  ec  i  ing  c  i  t  iea 
JdJ.iy  .nul  thu;«'  we  [n:  rc  c  i  vcd  at   the  tine  of   tlio  I'.crnei'  Cornniaaion  Kopori   in  the 

.      Twu  yi'.irs   aj'.o,    ih-j  Academy  ii.id   fne  lioncir   lo  assist   the  D^' jja  i' tn  .'n  t  of 
I       .:;id  l':  '.>an  Do V i' 1  o pr.<!n t   in  i)rt>pai  irif,  tin?  back^jrontul  rivitL-rials  for  tho 
:':<•;.  id.  lit '  s   TKS  N.'iiii'n.il  L'rb.'T  l'i>I  icy  Keport.     The  I'r i-s  iden t '  si  Ki-port  io~ 
<■  "1  ''^ints  Out   that  wt.*  .of  ♦'nt(»r\n(;  a  ntw  st;if;o   in  the  [Mtii.'rn!;  of  urban 
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d<»v»'lopment  in  the  country.    The  District  of  Columbia  is  feeling  these  changes 
in  advance  of  many  cities   in  the  United  Scatcti.     Let  us  consider  some  of  the 
background*  * 

Between  1920.  and  I960,  our  nation  passed  through  jn  agricultural  transition 
in  which  many  Araoricans — black  and  white — were  forced  to  leave  the  rural  *rcas 
and  smaller  comunities  for  the  cities  because  the  mechanization  of  agriculture 
substituted  raachinery  for  human  labor.     Those  di'splacements  were  largely 
conpUted  by  the  early  1960s  and  the  large  migr  at  i  ons.  of  rural  people  into-  the 
cities  came  to  an  end  during  that  decade*     You  will  recall  chat  the  Kcrner 
Comijsion,  the  Corrniasion  on  Population  Growth  and  the  /oner  i  can  Fiituro,  and  the 
r»»ports  of  otht?r  .i  i  s  t  ingu  ished  bodies  during  the  1960s,  were  preoccupied  with 
thf  consequenct's  of  rural'' migration  r.o  the  cities,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  tfH'  areas   I. -ft  liohind  and  the  citict.  receiving  the  new  migrants , 

Hut  during  the  1970s,  we  came  to  realize  that   that  phase  of  our  history  uas 
bchipkl  us  and  thiK  we  h.id  entered  a  new  one.     Today  wc  are  in  a  rranuf.icturing 
transition  quity  similar  in  several  respects  to  the  earlier  agricultural  tran- 
sition.    In  DOst  of  our  traditional  manufacturing,  machines  are  ^^teadily 
rt'placing  human  l,ibor  so  that  employment,  in  many  of  these   industries   is  stagnant 
or  JVC  1  ini ng ,     Equally   important,   the  location  of  new  plants  in  trany  of  these 
m.iniit  .iL- 1  ur  ii\g  industries  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the  cities.     Instead,  as  we 
all  know,  an  increasingly  large  percentage  of  these  nnw  plants  are  locating  in 
n jr  n>;i r cpol  i t an  areas  along  interstate  highwjiys,  oMt  beyond  the  :;uburbs  jnd 
'  ::r-:  i;r,<-s  {^T  r.!ir,oved  t  roin  any  metropolitan  areas.     Most  of  the  new  t'^J'-'th  in 
1.', :  . '.U   coir.os  ,   r,ot   from  the  growing  of  food  and  fiber  or  the  n.jnu:acturing  of 
;    ,   ::  il    i  "i- ,   fro::^  the  delivery  of  ^eivicos. 
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Tnii. ,  D.ioy  ot   Uu-  bl.iQk  .ind  while  r.ij-.iaots  whc.  moved  to  tho  cities  from 
IUI..I   Mv.ii.   m  sejrth  of  jobs   I  ol  lowing  WorUf.Wor  U  arriwd  just   in  linie  to  SL-tr- 
m.,ny  ot   thr   ].-bs  to  which  \h^y  could  .ispire  d.-p.irt  inf.  tor   thi:  suburbs  and  the 

c.  .vjnt.rv<sirl.    bovond.     This   loll  tt^nciMiU  ;it.fd  in  Uu-  sv:burban  centers  a  growine 
pool  ot  nn.  ri.plovfd  nincrity  youth   inc  it-as  ingl  y   isolated  from  the  nd  ins  t  runta  of 
rb.<  i'coi^t:;;y--ih*-  ncM  difficult  .ind   i  n  I  r  ai:  t  .ib  I  c  donesti^c  pi  obi  cm  that   the  nation 
l.K-.;    '.  ciijy,  »  ' 

1  Ic  ihi;  iMsirict   of  Colunbi.i  h.is  never  bev.n  n  n.^nuf  ac  ti^r  i ng  city,  the 
I  .    '..-iir.  of   .hnn^tc  wUl.in   the  District,   ne  ve  v  I  ho  I  e  s  s  ,   rofl..'Ct   Che   larj-e  number. 
.!...n,;.s  .if  f«jct  iiii',  cititM,  acroiitf  tho  n.mon, 

i:.e  ^popJliition  of   the  District  nore  than  tripled  between  1900  ,ind  World 
W..:    li:     iTL.ir,  2  19An'U  p-  ople   in  1900,    it   rose -to  a  pcnk  of  900,000  bui  ,   as  is 
th.;'  c.i'-.e  wiiK  n.Mrly  all  American  cilies,   the  pop'^lation  of  the  Hi  s  t  r  ic  t  has 

d.  'cliiud  i'v.;r  since.     In  1  97  7  .   the  population        the  District  was  just  under 
7oi),Wv.-   Tiu-   lor.s  01  pi^pulal  ion   in  the  District   reflected,    in  part,   a  national 
Shi  it   Ir.M-  ci-ntral'  cities  to  suburbs  and  also  ;i  drop-off   in  the  numbers  moving 
m  troD  elsevhert:.     Be'. ween  1960  and   1976[   the  central   city  population   in  the 
ctuintr.iry  dt-clined  by  percent,  but   the  Di  s  t  r  ic  t  dec  I  innd  by  twice  that 

rai. •--/.:  p.  rceiiL.     HMt  wlule  the  District's  population  declined,   the  population 
ct  '.ob-jrhan  areas  e^:panded.     In  the   15  y^ars  between  I960  and  1  975  .  more  than 
on-  ml  I  ion  peoplf  were  added  tu   the  suburban  population  in  Vashincton.  The 
M.-.ry;an.l  suburbs  pjev  during;  that   period  mostly  because  of  nitration  (incUiding 
bl.»c'K  :ni.:r.ition)   from  the  Dir.trict.     Virginia's  suburbs  i'.rew  no'-.lly  fron  nigra- 
ti.ns   fre-.i  .1  •••whi-rc,   particularly  Virginia  itself. 

ty  l.^'.K   tl,.:  wiiite  popiilition  of   the  District  began  to  ilecline.     Ky  1974^^  , 
Msiticr.  whil.'  Luntaininji  only  ^3  percent  ot  the  .otal  me  t  rupol  i  t  an  popula- 
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tion,  nccoontfd  for  hU  percent  of   its  black  popuUtion.,  '^Bv  the  n,iddP  of  the 
mrXL  decade,  the  District  of  Columbia  was  acong  the  leading  cities  in  ^hi- 
couMLry   in  the  percentage  of  bwck  citizens. 

But,  as  i\rC.  Comittee  knows,  these  patterns  of  three  docades  have  begun  to 
Chang...     A  recent  report  by  George  Crier  indicates  that  the  influx  of  you'.g 
whiL.s   into  the  District  has  been  exceeding  the  flow  of  young  blacks  into  the. 
city,  while  the  pace  of  black  suburbanization  is  picking  up.   ^Other  analyses 
have  found  th^t,  as   incomes  in  black  households   improve,  there  is  the  same  tend- 
ency to  nove  up  and  out  as  we  have  seen'  in  white  households  in  -the  past, 
bulmrbanization  se.»ms  to  be  economically  motivated,  not  solely  racially 
notivatx^d.     n.ese  patterns  are  occurring  in  most  of  the  advanced  ind-.strial 


coi-nt  r  ies . 


My  guess   is  that,  while  the  District   is  experiencing  this  phenomenon  more 
ItruW^ly  than  mo.t  other  citU-s,   it   is  a  bellwether  of  changes  t.  cone  .n  manv  ^ 
cities  during  the  1980s  and  1990s  when  black  suburbanization  will  be  occ  rring. 
in  the   face  oE  white  rc-discovery  of  Lhe  virtues  of  l  ban  li.ing. 

The  cause  for  this  poss  ible .  turnabouC  will-be  the  changir:,  social  r.T^ctufe 
of  househc.ds  in  Me  U.S.  -  Despite  the  declining  rate  of  nat^.ral  population  , 
increase,  the  number  of  household  formations        the  Unifed  States  will.tenain^ 
h-,h  through  the  1980s  because  of  the  large  numbers  f ^ om  the  po«t-war  generation 
entering  adulthood.     But  these  hovseho.ds  will  be  much  smaller  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past  and  distinctly  different  in  character.    There  are  many  rr.ore 
'hou.fholds  of  si  .files,  of'two  breadwu.rters 'wif.  no  children,  of  ono-parent 
fatriUe      and  of  other  i   usual  combinations.     We  can  Wect  that  a  ^ro^'ing  por- 
o£  thc.o  nec  households.will  opt  for  urban  iw  iWorhoods^  r.icher  :han 
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suburban  housing  as  in  the  past.     Some  will  also  choose  small  couimunit  ies  in 
noniaeLropol  it.in  areas.     While  the  greatest  number  ot  whiles  moving  ir'o  minority 
neighborhoods  art'  those  who  previously  resided   in  sonc  other  part  of  the  citv, 
it   is  quite  probable  that  young  adults  noving  to  the  V.ishington  met  ropol  i  ton 
area  in  thp  coning  years,  particularly  singles  and   two-breadwinner  families  with 
no  young  children?  will  be  attracted  to  urban  housing.     This   is  likely  to  occur 
ev»?n  as  a  giwwin*..  number  of  black  households  wiU   suburb-inize  as   incoiniis  rise, 
md  they  ore  able  to  purchase  better  hbusir.g  outside  thv  D  5tri»jt. 

This  raises  t.he  vitally  important  problem  of  how  to  I        »h-  co  still  iso- 
lated from  the  beneiits  of  these  shifts,    ..e.,   the  poor  und  :'  -.UMaployed. 

Thi.'  shift   on  the  national   levfel   from  manufacturing  inta  i/rvi      .  .md 
governnent  means  that   the  current  District  economy,  with   its   low  .  '  icn  of 

LDploy-unt   in  cinufac  tur  ing  as  compared  to  services  and  covernaent.     ^  ''=5* 
ruuner  ot  the  future  employment  mix  of  the  national  economy. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  all  workers  in  the  Washington  netrupoL  c  •■      . " »  fall 
into  the  professional,   technical»  managerial,   sales_,  and  clirical  »:^tr.;_^i)iies . 
No  other  major  mptr>tpr-(l  itan  area  comes  close  to  this  perceiTtage,   the  rfext 
highest  being  the  Denvar-Boulder  artfa  with  62  percent.     By  contrilst  V.\c 
national  pi   portion  of  white-collar  workers  is  49  pereent. 

■  The  Washington  metropolitan  area  is  dominated  by  industries  that  employ 
large  proportions  of  white-collar  workers.-  Thirty-eight  percent  of  ail  netro- 
poliL.m  area  enployment  is.  in  governtient,  25  percent  is   in  s:rvices,  and  19  per- 
cent   is   in  trade.     Within  the  District  itsuif  tr.tS'*   industries  dominate, 
alth.*:.'h  thL   Eovcrnnent  and  service  sector^  pr-  .ioe  r.  greater  proportion  oi  _,ab3 
while  trade  has  a  snaller  share  than  in  iho  :oLo.  mc ;  ruj  ■:  1 1' t an  area, 
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AS  is  Che  case  nationwide,  white  rupidents  in  the  D-' strict  o.f  Columbia  are 
reUtively  more  concentrated  in  high-paying  occupations.  For  e:.«mple.  73  per- 
cent.of' nil  white  n,en  working  in  the  District  are  employed  is  pre .:«sional .  ^ 
technical,  or  managerial  workers,  compared  to  17  percent  of  blackmen.  Fifty- 
thr«e  p.rceut  of  all  white  women,  are  employed  in  these  occupations,  compared  W  ^ 
2Vpercent  of  black  women.  But  mSst  craftsmen  who  "resUb  in  thb  District  (81 
pfircent)  arc  black  men. 

Tho  concencracion  of  anj-  sizable  group  in  .  feu  occupations  economic 
Implications.    The  impact  falls  both'  on  wages  and  employment.    Wages  in  th« 
excluded  occupationr.>remain      t  i  ficial  1)-  high  in  the  short  run.  whll...wage.  if. 
those  occup.tic.is  in  which  blacks  are  over-represented  arP  kept  artificially 
low.     Th.  point  is  that  discrimination  in  employment  either  against  minorit:"...  - 
(wh.ch  ccn,prise  a  sizable  percentage  of  the  District's  population)  or  against 
wooon  (who  outnumber  men.  as  discussed  earlier)  makes  it  difficult  fcr  the  labor 
,..,rk..t  to  function  smoothly.     It  reduces  mobility  of  labur  among  occuoation.. 
"causes  unemployment  to  be  arc  i  f  icial  lyn  high .  and  makes  earnings  -lifrc'-ntlaU 
arcilicially  lirge  as  workers  are  unable  to  move  from  one  occup.'tion  another 
with  relative  ease.     Hore  importantly  over  the  long-run.   it  mak«  entry  into 
occupations  extremely  difficult.    Ihe  fewer  the  people  who  enter,   the  mor,  artl- 
ficially  high  are  the  earnings. 

These  conditions  mean  lhat  the  District  has.  is.  and  will  continu.  Lo 
.v.,.rionce  the  problems  of  a  large  popuUtfion  isolated  from  the  main.tr.am  of 
.    its  .conony,  ^  Stoid^ 

■  '  ,vrn  tho.ah  the..  District  of  Colunl?ia  ranks  second  in  the  natiojin  its  per 
c-.pit."inc™.  the  rate  of  poverty  among  residents  of  .he  District  of^.Columbia 
i.  U.S  percent,  as  cooparod  with  MA  percent  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  At 
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die  cime  of  che  1970  Census,  90  percent  of  the  poor  people  in  the  District  vere 
b;.ick,  although  blacks  only  accounted  for  74  percent  of  all  families.  Although 
this   is  a  high-irtcone  metropolitan  area,  the  median  family  income'^in  the 
Oi'strict  was  §10,8000  in  the  last  decade  compared  to  512,341  for  central  cities 
in  Standard  Me tropol itan .  St  at  is t ical  Areas  of  one  million  or  more  across  the 
n.iiion. 

Between  196D  and  1976,  employment  increased  in  the  suburbs  by  218  percent, 
while  it  increased*in  the  ..Dis  t  r  ic  t  only  by  iV  percent.    While  this   is  con- 
siderably better  than  such  cities  as  Jersey  City,  Hew  York',  and  Buffalo,   it  is 
^;yl.•>bolic  of  major  pf6blens  the  District  faces  along  w'th  most  other  central  \ 
cities  in  the  U.S. 

There  are  implications  for  the  tax  base.     Even  'though  the  central  business 
district  is  booraint;,  many  parts  of  the  District  are  not.     This  has  fiscal 
ir.p  I  icotions.  '  ^ 

THE  DISTRICT  AS  CITY,  CDUNTY,  Aim  STATE 

Because  of   its  singular  status,   the  District  of  Columbia  must   function  as 
if   ic  wore  a  city,  a  county, ..and  a  state.     The  impact  of  ^these  triple  roleS  is 
f..-lc   in  the  budget.    The  District  must  provide  many  services  and  therefore  make 
r.,.ny  .rxfHind  i  ture.s  than  in  other  "cities"  are  often  left  to  other  levels  of 
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It  has  been  estimated,   for  example,  that  state  services  that  the  f  i!..rict 
finances  amount  to  several  hundred  million  dollars.     These  services  i"' luHe 
Medicaid,  Air  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,   corrections,  fc'ourtii, 
institutional  care,  and  higher  education. 

Furthermore,  njany  cities  receive  intergovernmental  transfers  of  funds  frodi 
'sLatiiS  as  well  as   troo  the  Federal  government.     Hence,   to  some  extent  the 
Federal   transfer   to  the  District* night  be  viewed  partly  as  a  substitute   for  the 
transfers  that  the  District  fail|  to  get  because   it  is  not  a  conventional  city 
within  a  'state. 

The  budj'.uts  of  ffiatty.  cities  are  lowe^   than  thoy  would  be  if  many  functions 
u,:ri;  d i s c h.i r K<.'d  by  then  rather  than  by  specin'i  districts.     Such  districts  are^^ 
imiepu'nd.?nt  taxing  and  spending  authorities  and  nay  take  the  foro  of  independent 
schijjl  districts  and  water,  sewer,  and  sanitation  authorities.     Since  the 
District  of  Colutr.bia  does  not  have  any  speci"^al  di  s  L  r  ic  t  s  , the  full  costs  ot  all 
such  services  uie  reflected   in  its  budget. 

Kurthermore ,  ctnny  cities  enter  into  interjurisdictional  agreements  which 
share  and  reduce  costs.     The  District  of  Columbia  participates  in  only  ono  such 
ai;r.;enients--thL'  transportation  authority,   though  it,  does  participate  in  a  " 
rt'f.ional  council  of  govcrnnonts. 

'  •    '  r 

Cone lus  i  ons 

K.iih.M    th.nn  heing  unique  among  Ar.fjrica' s  cities,   the  I)i.;trict  of  Colunbia 
i:  •)r   .>.iMy  a      llwc  thf  r ,     Buc.-»u*^c  thi.-  I)ir.trict's  econiny  lef'.rcts  the  post- 
in.i.j  tii.il  uj.rld   inm  which  all  of  our  cities  are  nov^ng,  "^h^aC  hr.ppcns  her.:  is 
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«..v,«^  ririps.  "The  hicher  ratesir 
an  iuduaLion  of  change,  and  problems  to  come  in  other  cities. 

Of  bl«.  suburbanization  and  of  new  -hite  household  formation  in  the  city  are 
but  reflections  of  things  to  com'  in  many  other  American  cities. 

AS  «e  watch  these  change.,'  it  seem,  to  me  that  the  .ost  intractable  and 
critical  problem  i:  that  of  the  structurally  unemployed  minority  youth,  isoUted 
ana  .Uena.ed  from  the  mainstream,  of  the  economy.    That  is  the  Districfs  and 
the  nation's  preeminent  domestic  problem. 

while  it  may  be  hac.neyed  to  say  it,  the  main_ solutions  -o  this  proble, 

trainine  proRrams  and.  their  relationship  to  the 
lie  with  our  education  and  training  pruK'"'"^ 

rciU'ifi  of  the  job  market.  n 

,  »  .,;n.n  tities    we  have  an  urbai  education  system 
\r.  .1  large  nunber  o£  American  cities, 

that  1!^  little  more  than  a  processing  pUnt. 

our  occupntion.l  training  and  puM  ic,  service  job  proglams  have  been  little 
.ore  tnan  holding  tanks  With  no  long  term  relevance  to  jobp 
.         An.  in  a  m.^ority  of  large  cities,  there  is  no  direct';  link  or  relevance 
between  the'real  job  market  and  these  programs. 

we  can  no  longer  afford  the  human  and  financial  waste  this  represents. 
Du'ring  the  decade  of  the  '80.  we  must  crack  this  problem. 

our  schools  must  be  made  relevant.   'Our  training  programs  must  be  linked 
,.„.,ctly  to  jobs.     Cr  job  market  must  be  operated  so  that  these  isolated  young 
,,,,,  a  stake   in  the  economy  now  emerging.     In  the   '80.,   these  can  no 

..T  be  idle  words,  '  i 

"  u  u  true  that,  by  themselves,  the  schools  and  our  training  programs  can- 
„.,  the  proBlen.     The  issues  involve  far  more  than  the  schooU.     U,t  they 
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are  certainly  a  critical  part  of  Che  solution.    And  experience  in  other  cities 
around  ^he  country  certainly  indicates  what  good  school  administration  and 
teaching  can  do  for  the  student.  [ 

I  would  like  permission  to  submit  for  the  record  a  sericft  of  articles 
appearing  in  the  Cincinnati  Post  last  February  on  making  our  urban  schools  work. 
A  Post  reporter,  Robert  Benjamin,  found  examples  of  schools  in  other  cities 
across  the  country  that  are  succeeding  in  their  job.     In  Chicago;  Houston;  the 
&ronx;  Madison  Heights;  Michigan;  Louisville;  and  Modesto,  California,  he  found 
examples  of  rigoroos  school  administration  and  teaching  that  concentrated  on  the 
t:.ijor  mission;     make  the  kids  learn.    The  results  are  extraordinary* 

Our  task  is  to  replicate  these  efforts  in  schools  across  the  country  and 
li^cre  in  the  District. 

As  for  our  occupational  training  programs,  President  Carter  has  already  ; 
ordered  the  first  step  toward  relating  them  directly  to  the  job  market  and  local; 
economic  developmen:  through  the  Unemployment  Initiatives  program.  But  tht  ; 
vocational  education  program^  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  are  still  out- 
side this  effort.  « 

From  1965  to  1972,  I  'served  as  Executive  Director  of-  the  Appalachian 

Regional  Conoission.     The  Governors  on  that  13-8tate  contaissiou  required  voca-l 
i  ^  ' 

cicnal  and  technical  education  schools  to  tailor  their  training  to  occupational 

V  I 

projections  developed  by  the  Coraaission  and  to  rulate  the  education  they  offered 
to  r*.'.il  j^bbs.     Up  until  th-at  time,  most  Appalachian  vocational  students  were  | 
being  training  in  vocational  agriculture  and  hone  econqraics.    Yet  only  .6  per- 
cent of  the  j'obs  in  Appalachia  were   in  vocational  ayr  i  culture .     The  tu rn-.iround 
in  ^^>.:.-.^ional  education  and  occupational   training  h.Ts  boen  one  of  the  £:rnt  -suc- 
cess itories  in  the  Southt^rn  Appalachian  states.     "Custoni  zed"  training  —  that 
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is,   Lr.iininB  for  specific  enployers  —  is  a  critically  iniporcanc  element  in  the 
success  of  economic  development  efforts  in  that  p*rc  of  Appalachia, 

Unless  our  edacacion  and  training  systems  are  capable  of  providing 
oraployee-candidaces  with  basic  skills,  only  a  few  companies  will  be  able  to  hire 
chea  and  absorb  the  basic  training  costs  required  to  make  then  capable  of  func- 
tioning in  a  job.     This  has  been  a  major  problen  on  the  national  agenda  for  over 
15  years*.     It  renains  there.     And  we  must  solve  it.    For  that  reason,  I  believe 
it  is  the  top  priority  for  the  District  as  w^ll  as  foi'  all  of  Anerica's  cities. 

We  have  valiant  examples  to  learn  from:     the  Opportunity  Industrialisation 
Centers  started  by  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan;  the  individual  efforts  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  schools;  special  programs  in  a  nuraber  of  private  companies;  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson. 

HuL  ue  tTiiirtt  now  ciultiply  such  examples  many  times  over  into  a  broadly-based 
national  comnitinent  that  puts  the  future  of  thane  wasting  young  talents  ahead  of 
\    the  s'lutigiih  imperatives  of  bureaucracy  and  9  to  5  insens  i t i vi ty .     Cr af  tmansh ip , 
accountability,   and  dedication  m'ist  return  to  our  civic  enterprise,  beginning 
with  education  and  training. 

The  future  well-being  of  the  Di'.strict  depends  on  'it.    The  future  of 
America's  cities  depends  on  it.     The  future  of  the  nation  depends  on  it. 
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25.5 
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72.1 
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100.0 
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^  100.0 

2,338,700 
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::Miiuf.s:  U.S.  \\\\\m  of  ilie  Ciiibua,  CcnHiib  of  roimliiiltm,  1%0,  .mil  1970;  and  DlflUlct  of  ColuH(bj:i| 
il.ih)|MilJ[jii  Arc;i  . 
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Table  2.     Population  in  Households  by  Se>;  and  Race, 
Washingcon  Mecropolicon  Area,  1970-76 


Type  of  Household 

.  a970 

1976 

1970- 
Nurnber 

76  Chance 
■  Percentage 

local  Household  Population 

2,821,821 

2,975,100 

153,300 

5,6 

U'hice 

2,093,3^0 

2,131,400 

38,100 

1.8 

Nonv.'hite 

728,340 

863,600 

115,260 

15.8 

Total  Feciale  Household 

Porularion 

1,666,857 

1,567,300 

30,500 

5.5 

While'* 

1,081,701 

1,106,200 

.22,500 

2.1 

31ack 

■368,3^3 

616,800 

66,500 

12.6 

Ochor  Minority*" 

16,808. 

28,300 

11,500 

6S.6 

Spanish  Language  Population'*' 

36,716 

62,600 

25,700 

70.0 

Total  Male  Household 

Populac  ion 

1,356,869 

1,627,700 

72,800 

5.6 

Whice'^ 

1,011,730 

1,027,200 

15,600 

1.5 

'  ElacK 

328,685 

37  3, 50l 

65,000 

13.7 

Other  Minority^A 

16,606 

27,000 

12,600 

86.9 

5p.ir.ish  Lar.>;uage  Population'*' 

32,728 

57,600 

26,900 

76.1  , 

*         These  who  -i' ^citif  ied  themselves  as  "Spanish  Heritage"  were  included  in 
rhe  u'hlte  population. 

"Other  Minority"  includes  American  Oriental,  Indian,  Hawaiian,  Korean, 
Ale-Jt,  Eskimo,  Malayan,  Polynesian,  etc. 

+         "Spanish  Language"  figures  should  not  be  added  into  the  totals  since 
r,i>r.bers  of  the  Spanish  language  population  who  did  not  so  identify 
thenselvesf are  included  in  the  white  and  minority  statistics,, 

Sour/vfj; :     U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  o£  Population,  1970;  and  District 
oi  CtMur.bia,  D.^t)artnent  of  Manpower,  Manpower  I:iior::^.n t ion  tor  A'f f irr.ativo  Action 
r:r.  ■  r..-.r, .  Fiscal  Voar  1976.  Wa-,-hineton  '.iot  ropol  i  t.-in  A  rep,     rigures  ndj;ist,.d. 
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Table  3.     PopulJCion  in  Households  by  Sex  jnd 
Race,  District  of  Columbia,  1970-74 


1970-7 

4  Chanue 

Type  oi,  Household 

1970 

1974 

!lumber 

Percentage 

Total  Household  Population 

715,392 

681,200 

-34.200 

■  -4.8 

•  \ 
•    W:5ite  \^ 
Nonwhice  \ 

\ 

181,309 
53i,083 

169.100 
512,200 

-12,209 
-21,863 

-6.7 
-4.4 

Total  Ftjrr„-jle  Ko-jsohold 
Population              ^  . 

387.303  ' 

367,900 

-19,400 

-5.0 

Vrr.  iLc-^ 
Blnck 

Other  Minoricy*'-" 

102,904 
279,823 
4,576  ^ 

9i,500 
271.200 
5,300 

-ll,iOO 
-8.600 
700 

-1 1 . 1 
-3.1 
15.3 

Sr^nish  Lan^Uwge 
:  jp-ilac  ior." 

8.517 

11,800 

3 . 300 

35. S 

local  y.nlc  Household 
Population 

323,089 

313,300 

'-14,300 

'-4  . 5 

^  j.'uce- 
Other  Minority-'*' 

78,405 
22.5.198 
4.486 

77,600 
233,500 
2,200 

-800 

:    -11  .70C 

-2 , 300 

-1.0 
-4 . 3 
-51.3 

Spanish  Umcuage 
Pcpuia  cion" 

6,4  76  ' 

9,200 

2  ,70C 

^^  7 

IhoSL-  vho  identified  theoselves  as  " 
u-hice  population. 

Spanish  Heritage" 

were  included 

in  che 

\ 

"Cthcr  Minority  includes 

Orientals , 

American  Indian. 

Hawaiian,  Korean,  Aleut. 

Eii'isir.o,  >'al.''.yan,  Polynesian,  etc, 

"£p4inish  Linguage"  figures  should  noc  be  added*  inco  lha  tocals  sin^te  ri~.bers  c:' 
:;>•:  Sp^Jnish  language  population  vho  did  not  so  identify  thunsclvi.'S  r.ic  included 
ir.  the  ..hite  and  minority  statistics. 

:  ;=!;,  "J. 5.  lureau  of  che  Census,  Census  c:  Podu I-st ion ,  lv70;  z:\d  :  -.-ici 
" i-.rl.i,  D^psrt-.ent  of  M.-.npo*.,'er,  /'.rir.Dc^er  Infor—'ticr  f r  Affi:"..'      .  .-.ciijn 
r^.-Q.   -isc-l  Ve^r  1976,  '.'.ishinrtor.  >.etrc?olit:an  Ar^?,. 
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81-7 


Dliiulct  of  Culiiiiilila,  iiiiJ  l>iit)(ifl'!5.  1^70 


Wasliiii|ttoii  Hciru|)»liLiiii  Are:i  

Total      WliltC'      Noiiwlillt!  Totiil 


|)itiirii:i  ul  Ct)liiiiil)lii 
White 


Total  White 


l'ori:uiitii|;c     100.0  100.0 


100.0  100.0 


lliiilci-  3 
5-1/1 

15-19  ' 

lu-2/i 

25-')/i 

Mk 

/i5-54 

'  )'5'J 

III)  11.(1  uvcr 


20.2 


15.2 
12.5 
11.6 
^.2 

3.2 
6.0 


8.5 
19.6 
8.7 
9.3 
15.2 
12.6 
12.1 

^ 

3.3 
6.4 


lO.I 
21.9 
U 
U 
15.3 
12.1 
9.9' 
3.8 
2.9 
5.1 


7.9 
17.0 
8.9 
10.2 
U.8 
11.3 
11.1 
5.0 
4.3 
9.4 


3.4 
6.5 
6.8 
12.5 
15.2 
9.8 
12.3 
7.1 
7.2 
19.2 


100.0 

9.6 
21.2 
9.7 
9.4 
14.6 
11.9 
10.7 
4.2 
3.2 
5.6 


lOO.O  100.0 


9.3 
21.4 
8.9 
9.0 
15.4 
12.9 
11,7 
3.9 
2.8 
4.8 


9.0 
21.1 
8.9 

9.0  . 
■1.5.^.  ' 
13.0 

12.1 
4.0 
2.8 
4.9 


II  to 


,,,,     2.861,102  ;.131.043  .    730,059  756.492    210,863      545,629,^.104.610  1.920,180  184.430^ 


11.6 
24.3 
8.6 
9.5 

12.7 
•  7.8 
2.6 
2.0' 
3.6 


00. 
00 


Su»ii'i;ii:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Census  of  Poinilailoii.  1970. 
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local  Nonfain  Wages  and  Salary  Eniploymenc  lor  the 
Washington  Mecropollcan  Xrea,  Discrlcc  of  Columbia, 
and  Suburbs,  Selected  Years  (In  Thousands)  ^ 


Oiscricc  of  Columbia 


Year 

Araounc 

Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage 

Anount 

Percentage 

1960 

764. 

3 

100.0 

502.6 

67.5 

261.9 

32.5 

1970  1 

1,182. 

,6 

100.0 

566'.  6 

67.8 

618.0 

52.3 

Change 

A33. 

,3 

58.9 

-62.2 

12.6 

376.1 

.  155.5 

1970  / 

l.ISZ. 

,6 

100.0 

566.6 

67*7 

618.0 

52.3 

1976/  ■ 

1.352. 

,7 

100.0 

582.0 

63.0 

770.7 

■  57.0 

Change 

170. 

,1 

U.A 

17.6 

3.1 

152.7 

26.7 

196c! 

1U 

3 

100.0 

502.6 

67.5 

261.9 

32.5 

"197/6 

1,352, 

.7 

100.0 

582.0 

63.0 

770.7 

57.0 

/Change 

608, 

.1* 

81.7 

79.6 

15.8 

528. 8 

218.6 

Source:    District  of  Columbia,  Department  of  Manpower. 
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Table  6.    Nonfarra  Employment  by  Industry. 

District  of  Columbia  (In  Thousands) 


/ 

\ 

 -i- 

• 

Industry 

1960 

1970 

1976 

✓ 

Pt:rcentase.4^hanKe 
1960-70  n970-76 

TOTAL  VACE  AND  SALARY  EMPLOYMENT 

502.6 

566. 

6 

582. 

0 

12.6 

3. 

1 

M.inutaccuring 

20.2 

18. 

6 

16 . 

0  . 

9 

-14. 

0 

Food 

5.1, 

2. 

6 

1. 

2 

-51. 

9 

-33. 

9 

P  r In  t  ing  and  Publ i  shing 

11.3 

13. 

0 

■  12. 

5 

13. 

0 

-3. 

9 

Other 

3.5 

3, 

0 

2 , 

3 

-16. 

3 

-23. 

6 

Consc  rue  tion 

20.8 

19. 

5 

19. 

9 

-6. 

3 

2, 

1. 

Transportation,  Corununications,  and 

Public  I'tllitles  • 

28.2 

30, 

.7 

28. 

7 

8. 

9 

-6. 

,6 

Ira.isporcatior. 

15.0 

11. 

3 

11. 

-26. 

3. 

,5 

Corriun  i  cat  ions  and  Public 

I'tilUies 

13.2 

19. 

,6 

17. 

,0 

,0 

-12. 

,i 

Tr.ide 

86.0 

75. 

,9 

66. 

c 

-:6. 

,S 

'.O^olos^lc 

19.5 

19. 

,1 

K. 

2 

■  -25. 

Retail 

66.5 

60, 

.9 

52, 

.1 

-3. 

,5 

-U, 

General  Merchandise 

16.1 

11. 

,1 

9, 

-21 . 

-12 , 

.  7 

Food 

6.1 

5, 

.6 

.  3 

-16, 

Autonot Ive 

6.8 

5, 

.2 

3 

.6 

.  6 

-30, 

.8 

Apparel  and  Accessories 

5.6 

5, 

.1 

6. 

.  6 

-13, 

.8 

Elatine  and  OrinkinR  Places 

16.7 

19, 

19 

.1 

-1 

.6 

Miscellaneous 

15.6 

16 

.7 

10 

_  o 

.6 

"  -25 

^9 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

27.5 

•33 

.3 

32 

.9 

21, 

_  i 

-1 

.3 

Service 

92.8 

135 

.6 

169, 

.1 

66. 

10 

.C 

Hotels  and  Lodging  Places 

8.7' 

9 

.  3 

'8 

.7 

9 

^  2 

-e 

.5 

Personal  Services 

9.5  . 

7 

.8 

5 

^  2 

-IT 

^  c 

-33 

.6 

Other 

76.6 

118 

.3 

135 

^  2 

5S 

.  6 

u 

.3 

Cove  rnr-.L-nc 

228.9 

266 

.9 

269 

.0 

.  9 

9 

.0 

203.0 

200 

.3 

221 

.  3 

10 

Lcc.il 

25.9 

66 

.6 

67 

a 

.6 

?K7urj,?:     Tir^trlct  oi  Colunbla,  Dcpar 

cr;ent  o:  : 

■!.-.npov.'er , 

n;r.eo . 

100 
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Table  7.     Nonfarro  Eaploynent  i  MeCropolltan  Area 

and  Dlscricc  of  Coli  Mcribuclon 


Industry  Washington  Metropoi.  District  of  Columbia 

1960         1970  1960        1970  1976 


TOTAL  WAGE  AJ;D  SALARY  EIIPLOYHENT 

744. 

3 

1182. 

6 

U5^. 

502. 

4 

564. 

6 

582 . 0 

(In  Thousands) 

Percentage 

100. 

0 

10,0. 

0 

100. 

0 

100.0 

100. 

.0 

100.0 

>!anu:ac  Curing 

4. 

7 

3. 

.8 

5 

4. 

.0 

3. 

,3 

2.7 

Food 

1. 

0 

0. 

.6 

1. 

1 

0. 

.5 

0.2 

Printing  and  Publishing 

1. 

8 

1. 

.6 

5 

2 , 

1 

.3 

2.1 

Other 

1. 

9 

1. 

,7 

3 

0. 

,  7 

0. 

.5 

0.4 

Construction 

7 

5. 

,9 

.  1 

3. 

,5 

3.4 

Transportation,  Corjnunicacions,  and 

Public  L'ttlities 

6. 

,0 

5. 

^  2 

7 

3 . 

,6 

3 . 

,4 

4.9 

Transportat  ion 

3. 

,6 

•2. 

,5 

3 . 

,0 

,0 

2.0  ■ 

Conr.unications  and  Public  L'tillcies  2. 

2. 

,6 

2 , 

3  ' 

->  ^ 

,6 

3. 

,4 

2.9 

Trade  ^ 

19. 

.8 

19. 

,4 

19. 

2 

16. 

U, 

_  -J 

11.4 

WlioliJ^ale 

3. 

,6 

3, 

.3 

3. 

,  l" 

3, 

,9 

3, 

2.4 

Retail 

16. 

■) 

16. 

.1 

16. 

,  1  - 

12, 

.5 

10, 

.3 

9.0 

General  Merchandise 

3. 

,1 

-  3, 

.1 

3. 

1 

.3 

.0 

1.7 

Food 

1 

,3 

2. 

,4 

2 . 

■) 

1, 

T 

.0 

■  0.8 

A'jtonoclve 

2 , 

_  2 

2 . 

,  1  ■ 

'1, 

0, 

.9 

0.6 

Apparel  and  Accessories 

V. 

1, 

.1. 

.  1. 

,0 

1, 

0. 

,9 

O.S 

Eating  and  Drinking-  Places 

3. 

,3 

3, 

.8  . 

4. 

.4 

3, 

.3 

3. 

3.3 

>]isci:;llaneous 

■3. 

,7 

3, 

.5 

3. 

.3 

3, 

.1 

.6 

1.9 

Fir.ancc,   Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

5. 

,5 

5, 

.8 

5, 

.8 

3 

.  3 

5 

.9 

5.7 

Service 

18, 

.3 

21, 

.5 

23, 

.1 

13. 

.5 

24 

.0 

25.6 

Hott^ls  .ind  Lodging  Places 

1, 

,3 

I, 

_  2 

1. 

,3 

1 

.7 

1, 

.7 

1.5 

Personal  Services 

2, 

.1 

1 

.1 

1. 

^  2 

1 

.9 

1 

.4 

1  0.9 

Other  , 

15, 

.0 

18. 

.  2P, 

.1 

U 

.8 

21 

.0 

23.2 

Government 

39, 

.0 

33, 

.5 

38, 

.3 

43. 

43 

.7 

46.2 

rod era! 

31, 

.7 

.1 

26, 

.1 

40. 

.  35 

.  3 

38.0 

Scate-and  Local 

7, 

.3 

11 

12, 

_  2 

3 

S 

.3 

8.2 

Source:     District  of  Columbia,  Dep'-rCr.enC  of  >'.an?cvfer.  i7.tr,eo. 
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Table  8.     Employmenc  by  Industry  in  the  Washington 

Metropolitan  Area,  1974  and  Projected  to  i985 


Percentage 


Industry 

Actual 
1974 

Projected 
1985 

Change 

1974-85 

ALL  INDUSTRIES 

1,416.660 

1,795,290 

26.7 

ASriculcurc,  Forcscry ,  and  Fisheries 

9,730 

8,220 

-15.5 

Mining 

1,100 

1.020 

-7.3 

Construction                       <t  , 
General  Building 

General  Contractors,  except  Building 
Special  Trade  Contractors 

106,940 
29,090 
25,000 
52,850 

127,680  ' 
33,030' 
31,080 
63,560 

19.4 
13.5 
24.4 
20.3  ■ 

r-:anuiacturing 
Durable  Goods 
Nondurable  Goods 

Printing  and  Publishing 
Other  \ 

63,250 
20,640 
'44,610 
34,820 
9,790 

^4,160 
24,230 
,  49,930 
41,320 
8,610  ■ 

13.7 
17.4 
U.9 
18.6 

-i:.i  / 

Transportation,  Comnunicatioiis, 
and'Pujlic  L'Cllities 

transportation 
.  Cotr-nunications 

"Oillities  and  Sanitary  Services 

79,260 
39,660 
20,960 
18,640  . 

99,000 
47,860 
26,330 
24,810 

/ 

24.9 
20.7^1 
25. 6^ 
33.2  ' 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

Wholesale  Trade 

Retail  Trade 

General  Merchandise 

Food  and  Dairy  Stores 

Auto  Dealers  and  Gas  Stations 

Apparel  and  Accessories 

Furniture  and  Appliances 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

^:iscel  lar.eous  Retail  Stores 

259,790 
42,760 

217,030 
46,730 
28,710 
26,030' 
14,420 
10,760 
54,410 
35,970 

328,030 
54,000 

274,030 
59,990 
36,870  ' 
34,740 
i8,180 
13,310 
6^,290 
43,160 

26.3 
V  26.3 
26.3 
28.4 
28.4 
33.5 
26.1 
23.3 
23.7 
/20.0 

rinancG,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 
Finance  , 
Insurance 
naal  Estate 

87^220 
31,480 
20,190 
35.560 

,  lliJ.280 
43,510 
:6,990 
47,730 

35,6  ^ 
33.2  . 
33.7 
3i.4 

102 
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Table  8.  (COSTISUED) 


Industry 


Percentage 
Actual  Projected  Change 

1974  ,       1985    ^  1976-85 


Services 

Hotels  and  Lodging  Places 
Pt.r3im.ll  Services 
Ijsinoss  Services 
.i.ijco  and  Ot'her  Repair  Services 
V.L'tion  Pictures  and  Other  Entertainment 
rtfcical  and  Other  Hu.ilth  Services 
Lcjal  Services 
liu^aticnal  Services, 
::useunB,  Art  Galleries,  and  Zoos 
.Scnprofit:  Organizations 
En^lncerini;,  Acccun::np,  and  Other 
rrofepsianal  Services 

Gcvcrnniin': 

Teaeral .  » 

State 

Local 


456,920 

601,790  , 

31.7 

17,010 

22,020 

29.5 

20,300 

21,950 

8.1 

67,780  . 

■100,310 

48.0 

11,350 

15.090 

33.0 

i:,020 

U,780 

23.0 

36,730 

1-0.230 

61.7 

16,120 

21 ,9i0 

36.1 

101 ,370 

119;650 

::.5 

.2,830  ' 

3.670 

29.7 

59,890 

70,200 

17.2 

38,i50 

56,110 

46.7 

350.^50 

^37.110 

24.7 

i03,390 

386.830 

25.5 

'  21.180 

24,760 

16.9 

20,eso 

25,470 

z'i.o 

ristrict  of  Colur.bia.  Department  or  Mjnpower,  Industrial  and  Occcpati^.-'nal 
.-•n:   :o  1985,  Julv  1977. 
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Table  9.     Dlstribuclon  of  Enployinent  by  Industry  for  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  and  the  United  States,  Projections  to  1985 


Industry 


Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
1974  1985 


United  Staten 


TOTAL 

PERCENTAGE 

; criculture 

^:^ning 

Construction 

Manufacturing 
Durable  Goods 
Nondurable  Goods 

Transportation  and  Public 
Itilities 

.  Trade 

ICholesale 
Retail 

finance,  Insurance,  an^d  Real 
Estate 

Service 

Governnent 
.!  Federal 

State  and  Local 


1,416,660 

100.0 

0.7 

0.1 

7.5 

^.6 
1.5 
3.1 


5.6 

18.3 
3.0 
15.3 


6.2 
32.3 


24.7 
21.8 
3.0 


,795,290 

100.0 

0.5 

0.1 

7.1 

6.1 
1.3 


5.5 
18.3 
15.3 


6.6 

33.5 

24.3- 
21.5 
2.8 


89,654,000 
100.0 
3.8 

0.8  ^ 
5.4 


/ 


22.8 
13.5 
9.4 


5.4 

21.7 
4.9 
16.7 


19.8 

15.3 
3.0 
12.4 


109,565,000 

100.6 

2.1 

0.8 

5.3 

20.6  . 
12:5 
8.2 


4.9 

21.2 
i.7 
16.5 


5.4 

22.1 

17.7 
2.7 
14.9 


Scur:es:    ::i5trlct  of  Colunbia,  Departrv'ent  of  Xanpover  (see  also  TVrle  3);^-c 
Thcras       --coTiey  and  John  H.  Tchetcer ,  "Revised  Jndustry  Prcjecc.ons  .0  193^. 
::rr.tMy  I-i'ror  Keviev  (Novenber  1976)  :6. 


''.'.".'''.''iLl'T*!'''''""' 


..lip. 


City 


iJ-iltimoru 
Hoscon 

Clucjtjo 
Cleveland 
I),ii!o  County 
(Mum:.) 

Ocftvcr 
Detroit 
Long  Bcith 
''Oi  AngQlea 
Ik'ciplus 

Hir.ncapoUs 
li'ashviUe 
tiow  Orleans 


111, 327 
.1)3,171 
54, 17^ 
72,IlS 
502  ,  2H 
15i,05'l 
232,4C5. 


1969 


109,664 
193,123 
94,a07 

n,Mi 

5fl2,071 
150J10 
2-H,0l6 


1970 


1971  1972 


1971 


23t.097  <  2flO,3B] 

'2,065  70,472 
"3,5.!9 

1J5J13  13<,190 

JO, 006  68,278 

93,720  95,031 

•110,783  no.CfiJ 
;;^;;;,^;<'/_fCityl,063,  7fl7  l,ll5,£)o 


Odkbnd 

httsburgh 
Portland  ' 
i>t.  Louis 
Diogo 
Sin  Francisco 
Toledo 
W«hin(jton , 


6<,102 
262,617 
76,268 
70,413 
115,5D2 
12G.914 
94,154 
61,694 
1<S,725 


61,679 
2B3<:09 

73,500 
■  77,  606 
113,374 
125,531 

23,139 

62,965 
146,931 


105,5'ja 
'192,450 
96,696 
70,305 
577,  679 
153,619 

i';o-,4'i7 

164,  736 
97,920 
204,396 
6j,!l3] 
642J95 
MO,  304 
132,349 
66,930 
95,313 
109,  856 
1,140,359 
67,  030 
279,  1)29 
•  ,73,481 
■76,206 
111,233 
128,783 
91,150 
61,699 
145,330 


100,316 
190,715 
96,583 
60,217 
571,495 
140,054 
244, 76i 

157,799 
94J0a 
202,0]!, 
69,205 
633,951 
.  145,903 
131,015 
|5,?01 
»0,190 
108,569 
1,131,058 
67,323 
273,450 
71,502 
12.694 
107,906 
120,327 
83,584 
6-2,597 
141,006 


96,006 
106,507 
96,233 
64,752 
553,'342 
145,196 
241,009 

154,581 

91,616 
276,655 

63,830 
650,659 
.130,714 
137,906 

61,565  . 

85,406 
103,  839 
1,125,449  1, 

65,109 
283,965 

70,080 

60,632 
105,617 
124,487 

01,970 

61,694 
140,000 


80,125 
lb2,733 
93,647 
60,752 
539,365 
137,569 
244,395 

153,549- 
37,620 

26  3,  950 
62,413 

611,220 

119,542 

123,224 
58,  833 
03,521 
90,828 

104,920 
60,703 

267,90! 
£8,414 
66,325 
98,850 

1231466 
76,010 
59,911 

136,036 


1974 

1975 

i  Dc- 

OS 

29  l' 

04,300 

26,927 

34. 2\ 

102 

7,13 

171,451 

'21,672 

<  n.:\ 

117 

169 

76,065 

l'J,0O2 

58 

950 

56,079 

15,236 

21. li 

530 

180 

530,000 

52,  274' 

9.0i- 

132 

029 

■  127.1.\3 

20,931 

1C.51 

246 

548 

244,439 

2,109 

0.91 

149 

510 

142,034 

27.702 

13.71 

79 

670 

76,503" 

21.425 

21.fl\ 

257 

396 

246,901 

49,116 

16.61 

62, 

339 

59,271 

12,794 

17.81 

598j 

314 

609,645 

45.009 

.f..fl: 

120^ 

106 

118,267 

30,037 

io.j'i 

iia< 

474, 

115,700 

16,762 

12.6'i 

56, 

161 

5  3,  791 

16,215 

23.2'l 

^  00, 

110 

!iO,231 

15,590 

16.2't 

93, 

927 

95,729 

15,054 

13. 6» 

1,103 

406 

1,102,905 

37,454 

3,21 

61, 

559 

54,768 

13,062 

19.31 

266, 

500 

i62,5O0 

20,709 

7.3\ 

66, 

106 

63,629 

12,639 

16. Bl 

63, 

514 

62,002 

16,411 

70.91 

93, 

320 

06,999 

20,581 

24.71 

123, 

114 

122,000 

7,531 

5.e\ 

67, 

719 

70,777. 

23,377 

24. 5\ 

59, 

049 

56,943 

i,022 

9,6\ 

130, 

807 

.130,685 

18,246 

12:21 

and  the  mulm  enrollment  figure  during 


CcpiWby:  £o«il.fth,tr.«CltvSctal,,W|.j,o.,U., 


January  ig/fi. 
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Biiu;  II 

(■.■■.iKulsoi.  iajla^»iiiiilii!f  ot  Tltli!  1  Kmith  rM  Al'UC  Children  In  S.(ite-il  ClihiiiiM  CorrcspomHiif. 


State 


City 


City  y 
Enrollment  ''.•Slate 
•As  Uf  Stattf  1ltlc  I 


CltyTl'.le  I 
Eltglbl'S  as 
Clly  UfClty 
School 


Title 


'  Sute 
Schobl-A(ie  AFOC 
Children  a  \ 

of  State 

Enrollment 


CumplUd  by  the  Couifcll  of  the  Great  City  Schools,  1977 


city  Title  I 
Eliglbles  as 
\  of  State 

AFDC 
Children 


i 

Atlanta.  Ga.  l^Jjl 

8ii,300 

7.J 

297,516  ' 

'  25,290 

30.0 

27.3 

8.5 
'i2,6 

Baltinore,  Hd,  00O,927 

ififi.no 

lfl.9 

'  128,503 

5U36 

32.9 

liii 

Doston,  Hdss.  IJi^il.'ilO 

7M05 

6.3 

.  1,55,208 

3'1.73'i 

••5.7 

^  '3.0 

22.^ 

Buffalo,  H.Y.  3/^OI,2l't 

5M79 

1.7 

779.971 

30,260 

53.2 

22.9 

3.9 

(hicatjo.  111.  :,li%m 

52&,71t 

23,2 

397.602 

^213,320 

l?.5 

53.7 

CIsveland,  Ohio  iM^l  _ 

128,127 

5.6 

292,068 

Vi,20^ 

■M 

It.? 

15.1 

Me  County,  Fla  1,. 551, it)  ' 

2i|ii,li39 

IS.8 

305,551 

^6,ii^3 

19.0 

;  '  19.7 
^'  22.0 

15.2 

Daliji.  Tx  2"Slji8fl 

l')2,03i) 

5.0 

6ii5,|ii2 

^3,036 

30.3 

■  6.7 

Dcrrvcr  Colo*  123 

76  50] 

13. ^ 

79.711 

■  19/67 

26,1 

iJi.O 

25.0 

Detroit,  'ilch  2,073,2fl8 

2^M!10  ' 

11.9- 

311,5^9 

.  91.630 

37.1 

IJ.O 

29.ii 

Long  BMch,  Cal 

59,271 

1.3 

•  712,390 

10,669 

■18.0 

K.J 

I.S 

ICS  Anjelei,  Cal  'i.^lJ.SJI 

t09,6'i5 

13.0 

712,390 

151,192 

16.1 

21.2 

ji£(i.pl.ls,  Tenn^  87l),92i 

110,267 

13.5 

2117,910 

'i9.'i35 

'1II.8 

28.3 

.  >I9.9 

HlUukcs,  Uh  9&'i,2l9 

115,676 

12.0 

M25,609 

32.389 

28.0 

13.1  - 

25.6 

Hlfineapolls,  HInn  07J,9'i'i 

53,791 

6.1 

'  113,582 

l'i,0-39 

'26.1 

13.) 

11.8 

Hjshvi lie,  Tend  87(1,324 

80,231 

9.1 

■2ii7,9lO 

l6,6O0 

:o,7 

28.3 

6.7  ■ 

Hew  Orleans,  La  8li7,202 

95.]29  • 

11.3. 

312,211 

5'i.27a 

5^.7 

'  '  36.9 

17.^ 

iKwyorkClty  ]M\,l\\ 

1,102,905 

32.^ 

779.971 

505,130 

22.9 

6I1.8 

liorfoU,  ,Va  -O- 

-0- 

-0- 

•  .0- 

■0- 

•0- 

.0- 

Oakland,  Cal  'i,<il3,S7l 

5U68 

1.2 

712,390 

,  20,209 

36.9 

16.1 

2.3 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

265,67ii 

11.6 

,)6fl.35^ 

ll'i.SOJ.  ■ 

'•13.1 

u  ■ 

31.1 

Pllliburgh,  Pa  ,  2,2't,2l3 

63,629 

2.8 

■  368,35^ 

2'i,052 

3?.a 

T6.'i 

6.5 

I'uriljnd.  Ore  'i7/,559 

62,002 

13.0 

'  65.075 

21,2 

'  13.6 

20.2 

St.  Loui'i,  Ho  So5,]&0 

06,999 

9.0 

;:'.I7B,96I 
■  '712,390 

37,062 

'  ^2.6 

I8.5 

20.7  ' 

San  DIcgo.  Cal  V't^.S^I 

121,95) 

2.8 

J  20,000  ' 

I6.I1 

15: 1 

2.8  • 

'Ian  Francisco  '  "i.Mj^Sjl  -  ■ 

70,777 

1.6 

•712,390 

i5.267 

35.7 

lO.I 

).J 

'Toldeo,  Ohio  '2,232,Cli7 

56,9'iJ 

2.5 

,-Mi,17fl 

10,876 

19.1 

12.7 

'  3.7 

Uashinoton,  O.C.,  !3Cf,^j!5 

130,68s 

100,0 

I  '  M1.17B 

1^178 

33.8  , 

.33.6 

100.0 

1)7 


Che  Cincinriati  Post 


SaturdoY  morning,  Fcbnirory  9/1980 


Making 
schools 

ork_ 


"A  free  public  scbool  system  knows  no 
dlsUncUon  of  rich  and  poor;  ot  bona  and 
tn«.  or  belwfen  those  who.  In  tht  imperfect 
I'.ghl  ot  this  worliX,  aetking.  thwMfh  dlt- 
tenat  avenuaa;  to  reach  the  g»le  ot  hetren.' 

-Horace  Maim,'l&48 

The  dream  of  Horace  Mann.  Uie  la- 
ther of  American  public  education,  remains 
luifulfUleil. 

Contrary  to  the  persistent  myth  of 
equality,  America's  public  schools  have  never 
equipped  the  chUdren  of  the  poor  for  any- 
tninK  bat  a  tecond*clau  role  in  UiU  coun- 
try's society. 

Educators  like  nottilng  better  than  to 
point  to  singular  examples  of  poor  kids 
who've  made  jt,  but  the  public  «<*hools  every- 
where ainpUfy-more  often  Uian  ihcy  reduce 
-the  economic  and  toclal  InequlUej  of 
American  lUe. 

Compare  the  average  reading  achieve- 
ment test  scores  at  ichooU  In  your  area  «ltn 
Ue  avecage  family  Incopies  of  tnelr  ttudents 
More  man  likely,  tne  two  go  hand -In -hand, 

Indeed,  the  motX  extensive  examination 
of  student  achlevemertt  ever  conducted  In 
this  country.  James  Coleman't  lOM  "Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  Survey."  con- 
'  Lluded-.  The  Inequities  Imposed  on  chUdren 


Robert 
Benjamin 


by  Uielr  home,  neighborhood  and  peer  envi- 
ronment ar«  earned  along  to  t>ecom«  the 
Inequities  with  which  they  confront  adult' 
lUe  at  the  end  ot  achooL" 

8o  great  U  the  achievement  gap  between  • 
low- Income  and  middle-class  students  thai  a 
recent  CamefK  PouodaUon  report  on  youth 
and  schools  warned:  "V/t  are  In  danger  of 
developing  a  permanent  underclasa,  a  iclf- 
perpetuatlng  culture  or  poverty,  a  substan- 
tial and  continuing  'lumpen -proletariat*  In 
the  home  of  opportunity  where  evcy  man  Is 
the  equal  of  every  other  tnan." 

There  art  two  common  explanations  for 
why  schools  usually  dont  make  much  differ- 
ence in  the  llvts  of  low-income  children: 

The  moit  prevalent  view  placet  the 
blame  on  tbe  students,  pointing  to  '.heir 
fomlly.and  loclal  environments  or  to  their 
supposed  limited  abilities.  This  view-often 
espoused  by  educators— excuiei  Kboot  lyi- 
tems  from  responitbiliy. 

The  second  view  bumes  the  system  of 
American  educaUon  Itself,  pointing  to  the 
middle-class  values  embodied  by  educators 
•  and  to  ingrained  racism  and  clasilsm.  This 
view  simpty  dismisses  any  hope  that  public 
education  can  do  much  for  those  who  are 
most  dependent  on  It. 

Urban  school  systems  face  a  higher  per- 
centage of  low-Income  students  with  each 
new  school  year.  Breaking  thu  cycle  of  faU' 
ure  is  public  education's  challenge  In  the  . 
IMOs. 

The  ClnclnnaU  Post-wlUi'suppon  from 
the  Tord  ToundaUon  and  the  tnsUtute  of 
EducaUonal  tesdershlp  at  Oeorge  Wa-ihlng- 
ton  University -sought  some  of  the  solu- 
tions. Reporter  Robert  Benjamin  spent  three 
months  tra«Ulns  coast-to-coast  in  search  of 
the  most  etncUve  elementary  schooU  and 
programs  in  urban  America. 

Here  U  the  first  of  his  reports: 


Back  to  basics: 


nnt  of  srtrn  articles 
By  Ro6«rt  Beniomin 

^UvY"^  tmn.  n>c»<v«wf<  rMi 

OhiCAOO.  III.-NO  Ume  f6r  Ulklng.  rK>t  a 
moment,  to  spare.  A  new  ichpol  day  Is  dawning  at 
the  Beasley  Academic  Center,  and  Maggie  Brown 
Thompson's  third-graders  sllenUy  stream  In.  ready 
to  wt>rk. 

n»ey  take  tlielr  appointed  seats  in  Room  S9 
with  businesslike  dUpftich  and  attenUve  posturM. 
Last  night's  homework-two  hours  of  old->fashloned 
grammar -emerges  from  dog-eared  folders  for 
ending: 

Ko  one's  at  tht  pencil  sharpener.  Tbe  corridors 


are  clear.  A  seoM  Of  organised  urgency  pervade^he 
air.  rfT 

The  nuu  and  bolU  of  reading  are  all  aPbund. 
Punigiaph  and  sentence  drills  flll  the  front  board: 
short  essay  questions  line  the  board  in  the  back. 
Atop  each  desk  arc  a  piece  of  paper,  a  worksheet  m 
prefUes  and  books  that  teach  the  skill  of  getUiSg 
the  main  Idea  from  reading  passages. 

After  30  seconds  of  dlrecUons,  edch  of  the  32 
black  children  attacks  the  morning's  tasks. 

It's  wri.and  svjryone  knows  what  to  do,  what's 
expected. 

The  first  thing  U  you  cant  waste  anytime  at 
all,"  explains  Mrs.  Thompson,  a  tall,  thin  black 
woman  so  strong-minded  she*d  send  shivers  up  the 
spines  of  most  of  her  colleagues^  nns  the  country. 
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These  kids  can  \earn' 


\      ,    "  Tf . 

ruiTv  not  ori&xUMd.  "me  averse*  child  wockt  be- 
CftUMionetbtort  expected.  bfCuiMtben^  a  CQtL-  . 

Across  suu  BtrMt-decp  to  um  hmt<qr 
UM  ssutb  ltd*  o(  this  cltr-rdtir  bmU,  teo,  for  Uu 
tcen*»fm  buddllni  In  ttit  grmmU'mwktd  vesti- 
bules or  ttit  twenty-etcht  Ift-itorr  iowen  In  ttie 
vorldl  lirrai  bouslnc  PtojecU  Bat  dswn  at  ttie 
Robert  T&ylor  Homes  portends  only  soother  round 
o;  dim  expectations  sMl  tAwvted  iMlft. 

A  tilsh-rtse  fbetto  strttehlnc  for  more  tban  two 
mi^es.  tlM  massive,  prison-like  bulldinc*  pre^nt  a 
stark  landscape,  a  nlghtrnzre  ot  public  plannlnc 
weU  deservlnf  ifteir  local  i^Uiet,  •U»e  world's  lari- 
est  muULke."  More  than  lOflOO  people-aU  black. 


nine  out  of  If  m  wcUa»»-are  stockpiled 'here  In 
about  4000  apartmenu  spaced  along  outdoor  ball- 
wart  covered  In  wire  mesh. 

Cops  wont  |0  Inside.  Taking  the  elevator  can 
mean  an  boui^  wait;  tbe  stairwells  are  (or  mug- 
gings. At  nlgbt,  tbe  sound  of  guixllre  mlnglfs  vrttb 
tbe  slamming  of  hundreds  of  dOora.  Ttu'  bPlf  tbe 
children  In  Room  239,  It  Is  home. 

iJOMEONC  U  talking.*  Mrs.  Thompson  tt>s 
pblntcdly.  She  puu  her  hand  on  her  hip  ano  looks 
across  tbe  classroom,  a  striking  figure  In  bcr  gray. 
hlgh-coUared  panlsulL  1  should  only  bear  tbe  per- 
son to  whom  I  have  directed  a  questtoo." 

Sec  PROVING.  PsgelA' 
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Black  EDtUib  Ls  not'ipokfD 
htm  diitnctiOQB  an  xuH  toicimu 
e6.  And  resdlnc  Is  Na  1: 

'•  8tud«at«  |ft  pboDlei  drUliT 
lUt«D-«nd-wnM  cxercUes  twlc«  &  ' 
lUy  and  hlfb-BpMd  queitlon- 
and'vuwsr  MiAons  In  the  Ugbt 
hall-elrelei  ol  their  rftdlnft* 
groupft  They 'haw  timed  tctu  on 
ikllli  lueb  a>  tptlUnc  looking 
words  up  In  the  dlctlonaxy  and 
in)biect>Tert>  KfreemeDL  And  thtj 
read  aloud  «ltb  inftoctloQ-all 
the  periods.  Commas,  questkm 
oiaru  tn  (bslrvolcea. 

[  ■  There  Is  roadlni  until  at  least 
'^j30  pjiL,  leaving  but  an  bour  a 
day  for  eTerytblng  eli*. 

And  aivayi  the  IndomltmbU 
Mrs.  Thompson  Is  pushing,  drlv- 
tng  these  verr  able,  willing  chil- 
dren over  what  she  calls  'ihe 
hump"^  reading  at  grade  level  tj 
mid-year.  After  all,  the  tests  are 
Ip  AprIL 

'.  "Everrthlnic  I  do,  I  have  a  rea- 
toa,"  she  sayi.  TvefTthlng  that's 
on  the  board  nlatM  to  the  ikUls 
on  the  testa.  I  don't  partlculailj 
believe  In  tests,  but  this  U  life, 
•nd  they  have  to  take  them  and 
pass  tbe  m  tn  order  to  lie  pro- 
moled.  - 

'  we  dona  sit  around  match- 
ing wordi;  we  read.  I  dont  care 
how  good  a  teacher  jou  are,  If 
youTe  not  zeroing  on  what  the 
child  Is  to  know,  then  you're  not 
teaching. 

*'  'Mf  I  cant  get  every  child  to 
read,  I  need  help, 

"You  cant  sit  around  In  your 
room  and  do  nothing.  In  Chicago, 
you^can  get  sway  with  that  But.- 
not  In  thlBSChooL" 


We] 


r  ELCOME  to  the  Beasley 
Flementary  School-no.  tbe 
Beasley  Academic  Center,  Chica- 
go's first  "back^to-the-baslcs" 
school, 

The  morning's  first  re q ess 
begins;  neat,  no-nonsense  lines  of 
young  students  file  quietly  down 
the  block>long  hallway.  A  group 
of  eighth 'graders  passes  to  the'^ 
next  classroom  arranged  by 
height,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
tallest.  "It  looks  nicer  that 
way ...  and  the  kids  like  It,"  their 
teacher  idlowa 

A  fifth-grader  spies  two  boys 
walking  down  th«  b&U  ahead  of 
hft,  harmlessly  scratching  a  cap- 
ped pen  along  the  concrete  wa^l. 
"Jhey  should  be  out  of  .this 
school,"  she  offers,  clearly  embar- 
rassed. 

Welcome  to  Beasley,  the  school 
thai  has  come  to  be  known  In  Utls 
city  thst  usedno  work  as  the 
"school  that  works."  Or,  as  one 
local  puper  dubbed  It,  the  school 
that  Is  "almost  too  good  to  be 
troe."  ■ 

rint'grade/s  crowd. around  a 
large  chart  In  their  room,  check- 
ing and  comparing  their  reading 
kkllla 

An  elRhth'grade  discussion 
grows  healed.  'I'm  going  to  prove  • 
my  point,"  challanges  their 
teacher.  "You've  got  to  prove 
yours." 

An  ll.year-otd  ignores  his  free 
lunch  for  a  moment  to  ref1««t: 
"  ' 'I'ltere's  everytnmg  ut  Ihu 
school."  And  his  buddies  chime 
In'  "YMh.  you're  suppovrd  to  act 


rati  mart;  they  maka  yoa  raal 
smart," 

Welcome  to  the  bigbast 
elfbth-grade  reiBdlng  scores  in 
Um  nation's  Uifrd-largest  school 
system. 

To  uVtop  attoodanca  rate  in 
thadty,- 

To  a  public  school  with  a  walu 
'  Ing  list  for  both  student*  and 
teacbadk 

To  Uw  nagsUp  of  Dtstrtct  13, 
tilt  Ttrr  poocait  area  In  Cblcago, 
with  the  very  lowest  student 
acblevament  acocw. 

To  tbe  find  pcQdoct  of  Alice 
Blair's  cooUnuLag  straggle  to 
show  that  "UMM^lds  can  laarn.'' 


MUCX  BLAIR,  a  phxky,  86- 
year-old  grandmother,  came 
home  to  bead  District  13  in  Itm, 
beartng  a  bjurd-voo  nputeUon  as 
a  mlraf  I*  workar  and  an  educa- 
tional phUoeophy  expressed  by 
tbe  sign  bn  her  omct  walL 
Ood  had  wanted  permUshrenMS, 
be  wt^  have  ffinn  theTen  Sug- 
gestions.* 

Blair's  ctUldbood  home  was 


"We  don't  sit  around  ■ 
matching  words;  we 
redd.  /  dont  care  how 
good  a  teather  you 
are,  if  you're  not 
zeroing  on  what  the 
.child  is  to  know^  then 
you're  not  teaching. 


torn  down  when  the  Taylor 
Homes  were  built;  she  attended 
DuSable  High,  where  her  office  Is 
todsy.  Before  .becoming  superln-. 
tendent  of  the  t3J)00-pupll  lub- 
dlstrict,  one  of  71  within  Chicago. 
&he.had  spent  fin  years  cleaning 
up  perhaps  the  roughest  elemen- 
tary school  In  tbe  city,  right 
across  the  street  from  another 
dismal  housing  projecL 

"I  )ust  never  ki)ew  there  was 
such  a  problem  getting  kids  to< 
read,"  she  said.  "  Wa  Just  Uught 
them.  Now,  you  bear  It  every- 
«{bere:  These  kids  cant  leariL' 

lilt's  a  self-rulfUllng  prophecr 
I  dont  buy  |L  My  biggest  ]ob  here 
has  been  getting  teachers  and 
principals  to  believe  all  kids  can 
leam,  /  , 

"I  dldnt%ant  them  sltUng 
around  talking  about  the  ioclo- 
economic  situation  of  tbe  (chil- 
dren, what  they  had  for  txvikfast 
and  all  that  I  wanted  thfm  to 
know  the  skills  they  were  tateach 
'  and  to  give  all  the  kids  ailot  of 
practice  In  those  skllU." 


every  single  oUtt  In  District  13 
would  oe  reading  at  0:30  every 
morning.  Teaehen  would  go  over 
phonics  (letter-eound  assoda-. 
Uon)  cbaru  and  give  dictations 
(Usiea-and-«TlU  eserdses)  dally, 
every  school  would  use  the  same 
series  pf  readera.  tveOT  tirtnclpal 
would  report  monthly  ou  each  of 
bis  claseer  progresfc  K  cidre  of 
reading  eonsultanu-ber  "storm 
ttnopera"— would  float  around, 
monitoring  teaebars. 

every  parent  was  sent  a  pam- 
phlet, o4tUnlng  her  Tasepoct  to 
BioeOeQce  Plus^  plan:  a  renewed 
emphasis  on  tbe  three  Rs,  clear 
bebavtar  and'  drees  oodea,  regular 
homework  and  a  minimtiTu  read- 
ing achievement  standard  for 
promotion  to  high  school  (later 
adc^ied  by  Chicago  at  large).  Par-' 
ents  were  asked  to  sign  "edn- 
tracta"  Indicating  their  agree- 
ment and  support. 

And  then  came  Beasley,  her 
showcase. 

No  one  wanted  to  send  his  kids 
to  school  at  92nd  and  South  SUU 
itreeu,  acroes  from  the  Taylor 
Uomea.  No  white  teachers  would 
eome  to  work  there.  Tbe  propoeed 
school  bad  been  on  the  drawing 
boards  for  10  yeara  vrttb  no  action. 

Bat  Blair  was  determined,  and 
she.  "played  all  sorts  of  games  to 
have  that  school  buUt*  She  called 
It  a  "kindergarten  through  suth- 
grade  school  with  a  middle- 
school  componenL"  She  called  it 
a  "magnet  school'*  She  called  It 
^ythlng  that  the  powers  iovrx' 
town  wanted  to  hear. 

The  name  dldnt  matter.  What 
counted  was  a  greater-ihan-nor- 
mal  degree  of  control  over  who 
would  work  there, 

"M  Y  IDEA."  she  said, 
"was  that.  If  you  could  take  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  principal  committed 
to  basic  education,  as  many  out- 
standing teachers  as  you  could 
find  and  soma  parental  involve- 
ment, then  you  could  create  an 
outstanding  school-no  matter 
where  It  was." 

Beasley  opened  In  tbe  fall  of 
1978  with  Bill  McNerney-a 
plump, .ptxle-Uke  man  with  a 
quiet  demeanor  and  a  sharp  eye 
for  Judging  teaching  talent-as 
that  "certain  kind  of  principal." 
Armed  with  the  special  ngbt  to 
select  two-thtrds  of  his  staff- 
twice  the  norm— McNemey  set 
out  to  find  and  develop  what  he 
'calls  bis  "supenun,"  teachers 
Ul^e  Maggie  Bruwn  Thompson.  - 

Dont  look  for  McNemey  In  his 
office;  he  spends  his  time  wan- 
f  dertng  Beosley's  halls,  watching 
and  listening,  portlculart)  to  that 
new  trat.her,  that  problem  teach- 
er. Or  he\'  sitting  tn  a  classroom 
In  another  Chicago  schoul,  re- 
cruiting. 

"T1)e  first  thing  I  look  U  r."  he 
said.  "Is  a  pleasant  qualtt>.  nr.  ut 
the  classrooms- not  ^p^-n'  nut 
not  a  stillness  either.  I  wnn'.  rt.-o- 
ple  who  talk  softly.  wh9  n  t 
have  to  yell.  And  then  ther^'v  /i'ls 
raising  their  hands,  papers  f^*:r^ 
of  recent  work,  quickly  gr-itnl 
work-all  of  Which  says, 'I  Ci-.r,  ic- 
er  what  you  do  Important.' 

"It's  easy,"  he  said,  his 
narrowing,  his  hands  going  up  :nr 
emphasls.''Usua;iy.  they're  island  i 
of  sanity  in  their  schools." 


#^ND  SO  Blair  laid  down  a 
Rerles  of  rnandat#v  not.'all  of 
them  wTltlcn  or  entirely  In  line 
with  the  ruloAiOf  the  Chlcugo 
vhfrtl^:  W 


laAfiTLy,  DlHlr  riav-ri  nn. 
other  critical  Ingredient  at  Bra*- 
ley:  She  put  out  a  dutrlclwide  caU 
rni.thebf!>lstudenu. 
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proving  d  point: 
All  kids  con  ledrn 


Alice  Blair,  superintendent  of 
Chicago's  DisWict  13.  brought 
the  Beasley  Academic  Center  to 
life. 


District  13  principtis  didn't 
nliah  givlns  up  what  Blair  calls 
thrlr  "spttrkplugs."  In  some  comi. 
they  sent  primary- grule  kids  who 
didnt  even  know  their  nomei; 
about  70  children  were  sent  tMCk 
Althin  a' couple  of  months.  Beas- 
ley ended  up  with  about  1000 
pupils  lU  first  year  all  block,  80 
percent  from  District  IS,  0&  per- 
cent from  the  Taylor  Homes  and 
'  the  lowest  achieving  not  too,  (or 
below  grade  leveL 

In  yu  lecond  year.  Beosely 
Ughtenrd  Its  enlr^ce  requlre- 
mtntA  wtin  its  own  rtadlng  trti. 
And  lU  enrollment  from  ni«rtct 
1.1  and  ine  Taylor  Homes  hai 


dropped  about  10  to  15  percent  It  ' 
Is  becoming  what  a  pnziclpal  In 
another  city  calls  a  *ao*aunl* 
school,  a  private  public  school 
And  for  that  It  has  come  under 
fire.  , 

'  'Teasley  la  a  frwid,''  saJd  one 
Chicago  school  ofnclal.  *>tftlcu' 
tvly  If  you're  trying  to  make  a 
statement  about  DOW  to  teach  all 
kids.  It's  not  an  exam{Ae  of  a  suc- 
cessful school;  It's  an  example  of 
successful  leamen  being  lumped 
together. 

*Btatr  te  encountglng  parents 
to  believe  If  they  can  get  their  kid 
Into  Beasley^  tiell  become  a  niii« 
us.  If  they  can  get  their  kla  Into 
Bculey,  the  kid  was  leanUog  aU 
along. 

"Beasley  may  be  taking  kids 
out  of  an  envlroament  of  failure 
at  other  schools,  but  it's  creating 
nightmares  In  the  schools  from 
'wMch  It's  draining  the  best  stu- 
dents." 


Indeed,  the  tragic  side  of 
Beasley  may  be  thai  It  works.ln 
part  because  the  last  place  that 
both  Its  students  and  teachers 
want  to  ratum  Is  their  neighbor- 
hood school,  like  the  Terrell 
School,  two  blocks  away,  where 
■children  tear  wUdly  down  paper*. 
Uttered  halls  and  spray  paint 
decorates  the  outside  walls. 

Terrell^  principal  Is  diplomat- 
ic when  asked  about  losing  more 
than  SO  of  her  top  students  to 
Beasley,  but  It  U  clear  that  all 
BlalTs  mandates  have  not  auto* 
matically  Improved  the  sltuaUon 
there.  ~We  say,  HaU  off  In  the 
bulldlhg  and  don'l  chew  gum,* 
but.  ir  the  kids  dont  do  It.  we 
cant  Send  them  someplace  else 
like  Betsley  ctn."  the  principal 
■al±  -We  have  to  deal  with  the 
problems." 

District  13  test  dau  show  that 
.  Its  students  are  DOW  gaining  each 
year  at  about  the  dtywlde  average 
In  reading.  But  the  achievement 
scores  at  Terrell  and  many  other 
area  schools  have  dropped  since 
Beasle/s  birth. 

These  criticisms  are  a  "cop- 
out.*  Blolr  said,  noUng  that  103  of 
the  110  pupils  In  Beasley's  system- 
leading  elghth-n«ds  were  from 
.  poverty-ridden  District  13. 'Many 
of  these  youngsurs  were  not 
doing  so  well  before  Beasley.  They 
weren't  challenged  to  work  up  to 
their  capacities,  to  demonstrate 
how  bright  the^  could  be. 

"No  one  ever  recognised  that 
there  were  any  bright  sUidenU  In  . 
this  dlitrlct  before.  Everyone 
automatically  assumed  that  Dli- 
trlct 13  was  the  worst;  well,  we're  > 
not  anymore. 

tjie  charge  of  elitism  does- 


nt  bother  me.  Wnen  a  Knooi  w 
District  13  beglna  to  be  called 
tute.- 1  say  that's  something. 

"If  nothing  else,  I've  ihown 
whu  these  kids  can  da" 

As  one  tongtime  obserxer  of 
the  overwbeimingijr  legregsted 
Chicago  school!  put  it;  Teopte 
here  figured  u  you  had  a  school 
that's  fuied  with  poor  blsck  kids. 
It  would  he  a  meto.  Blair's  sho«n 
that's  slmp>r  "ottrue.* 


do  THE  FIRST  leiion  of-  • 
Beasley  Is  that  there  ore  kids  out 
there  who  w*"'  to  to  work,  who 
want  what  en  effective  school  can 
offer -even  amid  what  one  teach- 
er calls  *th«  *wst  living  situation  • 
Imaglaat}!'-'' 

There  ere  kids  out  there  tike 
etghth^greder  OrUnda  Ruis,  who 
reada  as  U  an  itth-grader 
but  wb<^  mother  bad  to  kick 
htm  out  of  mnth-aoor  Tay- 
'  lor  Homee  >pvtintnt  each  day  ^ 
get  him  to  attend  hu  lost  achooL 

"Ifs  oetter  here."  he  said. 
"Thty  sxpM^  "oore,  you  do  more. 
They  trust  you  here.  It's  not  that 
hard  ir  yoo  study^  if  jmi  srant  to 
makett." 

And  there  are  superb  teachers 
ont  there*  tOo,  cfca  within  ^ 
'heavily  unloniged,  nnanctalty 
troubled.  haUU.»Mr7  system  like 
Chicago's.  nB'd-aoaed,  goal-ori- 
,  ented  teachers  luce  Mrs.  Tbomf^ 
Son  and  Arietta  Caion.  who 
-eonldnt  etand-  her  prsvlona 
achoot.  -where  everyone  wu  say- 
ing the  children  were  dumh'' 
don*t  bother  teactxlng  anything 
because  tbf  *cn%  learn  anyway. 
ThU  h  were  I  want  to  be." 

But  perhaps  the  overrtdlng  lee- 
son  of  Beasley^putleularty  for 
thoae  teinpiad  to  gtw  up  on  the 
frustrating  cp^Uengea  facing  the 
public  sebM^^U  that  It  U  still 
possible,  to  create  a  school  In 
which  teachers  are  personally  ac- 
countable fe'  how  they  spend 

thalf  f  ((tearoom  tln\t, 
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/EASLEY^  staff  hks  one 
'  prtoiity:  Ute  basic  sIcUIk,  reading 
in  parUcuUr.  And  the  schooldaj 
:tii.i  t>e«n  mtnicturrct  to  provide 
mare  Um«~alniost  all  day.  if 
nccessary-to  bchlev«  that  goal, 
I'lipUs  luvnt  even  allowed  to  al- 
t«nd  music  and  art  cla»ea  unleu 
they  are  at  grade  level  tn  reading. 

It  wpuld  seem  unaecenary  to 
have  to  (onnalljr  prove  It.  but 
fttudtes  ihow  that  an  tncre«M  In 
totaljllme  ipeat  directly  on; 
academic  ■objecla  and  trxU-aa 
opposed  to  related  gamea,  itorles 
or  audlo-vtsual  acUviUes— refults 
In  significant  gains  in  student; 
achievement.  Tbe  longUme  advo> 
cttrsof  leu-itnicturrd  claaaroomi 
actlTlUea,  ho»-ever,  have  tumrd 
many  KhooU  awuy  from  this' 
axiom. 

In  class.  Beasley^  teachers 
doot  mess  around:  tAey  cant  af- 
ford la  ThetrcooversaUons  about 
the  school  are  peppered  with 
"she. ..she...  >tie'*— constant 
references  to  Alice  Blair  breatA- 
.  Ing  down  their  necka. 

"She's  difficult  4nd  demand- 
ing." the  school's  reading  coordlc 
nator  said  of  Blatr.  "But  sbe's 
doing  her  Job. and  she  expectayou 
to  do  youn.  You  cant  tbice  a  men- 
tal day  oft  here:  they  dont  leave  j 
you  alone,  > 

•^e>ffl  had  lots  of  money  In 
the  schools  before,  and  machines 
to  teach  reading,  reading  through  ' 
this  and  reading  through  thaL 
But  «eNe  never  bad  this  kind  of  ' 
teacher  contact  with  students.  It's  | 
working,  working  because  there's 
leadenhlp.*  *  ^ 

It  IS  WORtONO  so  well  that 
Blairs  next  challenge  will  be  to 
limit  the  hundreds  of  black 
mlddleniUus  parents  who.  despite 
their  deep  aversion  to  the  Taylor  \ 
Homes  area,  ore  clamoring  to  pull 
their  children  out  of  their  neigh-  [ 
borhood  public  and  parochial  i 
schools  and  put  them  on  a  but  for  t 
Beasley.  Chicago's  aldermen  even  [ 
have  tried  to  place  calls  on  behalf 
of  some  parents  to  Blair  and 
board  of  education  members.  ^ 

And  about  20  white  sludenu 
have  found  their  -way  to  Beasley 
now.  a  remarkable  fact  for  Chica- 
go. "It's  unbellevuble."  said  thej 
parent  of  an  eighth >grader.  Mrs.' 
'  Moxlhe  Rauumen.  who  lives  in' 
what  she  called  a  "white  strong* 
hold"  near  the  Indiana  border 
where  a  lot  of  Chicago^  police; 
officers  also  live.  j 

"We  had  to  put  up  with  a  lot  of  i 
static  Iron)  the  neighbors  fori 
sending  him  to  school  on  the. 
south  Bide.  But  the  schools  here 
are  a  big  Joke;  the  teachers,  slu- 
drnts.  principal  all  thtnk  It's  jusu 
so  funny. They  called  him  a 
behavior  problem  at  his  old 
AChool;  why  is  he  acting  so  much 
belter  nowT- 

As  tor  those  living  across  the^ 
street Jn  the  Taylor  Homes,  "alt 
the  parents  say  the  lame  thing: 
IleoJley's  the  best,"  said  Orlando 
Ruli's  mother.  Mn.  Laura  Duck* 
worth.  "I  meet  them  in  the  gro- 
cf  ry  store,  and  they  say  Beaaley 
kid.f  are  getting  something  extr&, 
the  teachers  are  giving  more. 

"Everyone's  trying  to  get  their 
kids  Into  Bea.iley." 
MO.NDAY:  Ma^cr^  Learoinx  In 
Ihlraso 


i-.. .  -*  • 

Bebsley 'studens  pass  through  th«  athooTs  hatTwayt  in  lor>0, 

cxdc't. 
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The  CiMt^*7 


Looking  at  your  school 


Tbt  best  wtjr  to  begin  to  9niuMtt  tn<S  tmpnvw 
your  tltmtntMry  wehool  If  to  jp«nd  «oai«  tlmt 
thfn.. obierrtag  ciusrDom  Mcuritin  and  ttlktnt 
wtth^prUie^  tetetuniMftoatoU 

Eteb  of  miticMf  in  this  jeiief-ta>etf  oo 
sfmlimr  «cboo/  rlsiu  acrau  U>e  couat/T-l*  accom- 
ptta/ctf  bj  M  Mhort  Utt  of  qimtiooM  thtt  av  aent 
BMHuefiUgukhlnnuikingobMnmUoas. 

BsMd  oa  toatkfi  uiieie  oo  tbt  Btuiej  Acm- 
atmie  OtnUr  in  CbieMt^ 

U  Hov  well  trt  Um  itudeoU  At  your  tcbaei 
achiertnf  in  retmnf  tad  mttb  u  tndteatcd  bj 
Uielr  moit  raotnt  acoTM  on  t  iimUoiuU7t»jMd  t«tt7 
Hov  do  Us  CM  Kont  compvt  with  otbtr  icbooU  in 
tbe  dlftrtct?  Aik  to  BM  Um  Kbooll  Kom  tram 
«ach  or  Ui«  thrt«  prrrtous  ytan;  an  Um?  iaoprrrr- 
ing  or  dacUnlDiT  Ask  for  (radt-by-tnd*  avetig* 
•com  u  irtU;  do««  itudcnt  achtovamcnt  tall  off  in 
conpurlaoo  to  Uw  itandards  for  each  |x»d«  u  Uw 
pupUatttold«f7 

1  Do  lb*  bailc  ikllU  of  readlni  and  cuUi  oone 
nrit  u  TOUT  Ktiool?  Does  Uw  KboolhaTf  a  ckar, 
iMvUcai  pUa  to  Improvt  ttudmt  Mhl«TMD*ftt  tn 


the  bulct,  on*  wrIUeo  bjr  th«  scboolH  itaf  n  U  tbe 
Khool't  staff  KUnf  upoo  this  plao?  Hat  the 
■cboolday  been  restructured  to  provide  more  time 
for  the  baaks?  Are  ttudcnta  wbo  are  behind  In  the 
baalcs  allowed  to  apeod  time  on  other  actlTlUei? 

3l  Hov  much  total  Ume  U  cpent  each  day  dl> 
rectly  oo  teaebtng  readlog  iklUs?  Are  studenta 
taufht  readlnc  at  tbe  aame  ume  every  day?  U  any* 
tblnf  ever  allowed  to  inUrtere  wltb  or  replace  tbU 
let  r.nount  ot  Um«7 

4.II0W  macb  bomvworfc  are  ttudeoU  liven, 
each  nl|bt7  U  It  moaUy  on  reading?  Does  it  key 
dlrecUy  into  tbe  akUli  they  are  working  oo  in  tbelr 
danea?  U  It  aerlous  prscUce,  or  merely  busywork? 
U  tt  quickly  graded  and  returned  to  eacb  student 
tooorrect? 

ft.  Does  your  scbool  bave  a  stmply  written 
bebavlor  code,  clearly  undemood  by  students,  par- 
enta  and  stAfr?  Has  your  icbool  tried  any  kind  of 
^parent  Contract,*  involving  student  bomework 
and  bebavlor  eommltmenta? 

-Robert  Beojaaii 


Looking  at  your  sclroo! 


Etcti  ot  the  tnJeiea  In  tills 
jrrjes  If  tccompanted  bj  ■ 
ihon  list  of  guestionj  that 
ma  J  serve  ai  a  uaejul  gukJe 
In  mtkinr  observations  at 
youreiementuTJCbool. 

Baaed  on  today'a  nUcle 
■  on  the  m»»terj  learning 
program  at  the  May  School 
in  Chicago: 

1.  How  much  stock  do 
.teachers  at  your  school  ' 
'  pUu:e  tn  I.Q.  leslt?  Are  for* 

mal  Judgeroenta  atwut  stu* 
denu'  polential  for  learning' 
made  in  other  ways?  Arev 
students  grouped  in  classes 
according  to  these  Judge* 
ments?  For  iruiance,  are 
there  htgh^ablllty  and  low* 
ability  classrooms  for  each 
grade?  Does  your  school 
"'ability  gtoup"  wUhln 
classes  also?  During  the 
course  of  the  schctol  year,  do  - 
students  frequenUy  move 
among  these  groupings  or 
are  they  locked  In  once  as- 
signed? 

2.  Do  iha  achievement 
scores  of  tbe  studenta  with- 
in the  various  groupings  in 
your  school  grew  closer  01 
further  apart  during  the 
course  of  the  school  year 
and  from  year  to  year?  Do 
wide  differences  In  achieve- 
ment among  kiudenu  begin 
to  appear  with  each  passing 
srhool  year?  Whafc  your 
■principal's  explanation  for 
thts? 


t  b  classroom'  inatrucUon 
at  your  school  geared  to 
small  groups  or  is  most  of  It 
Individualised?  Compare 
how  lessons  are  Uught  to 
the  "direct  instrucUon" 
model  of  teachlnr  small,  se* 
quenced-stepa,  a  great 
/mount  of  practice  work 

/medistedbytheleacherora  . 

'  workbook  and  many  oppor- 
tunlUes  for  studenu  to  ven* 
ture  answers  and  to  find  out 
If  they're  right  or  wrong. 
What  happens  to  those  who 
fall  to  master  a  lesson?  Do 
they  get  another  chance 
and  more  Ume  to  learn  In  a 
different  way?  Do  they  lall' 
farther  behind?  How  are 
lest^uMd  at  your  school-as 
diagnostic  tools  for  the 
teacher  or  as  obstacles  that 
the  children,  must  get 
around?  > 

4.  How  much  do  teachers 
at  your  school  rely  on  stand- 
ard series  of  reading  books 
in  teaching  reading?  How 
much  focus  is  there  00 
specific  reading  and  thlnk> 
ing  skllU?  What  kinds  of 
maUrlals  are  used  to  teach 
these  skills?  How. much 
pracUce  In  clau  do  the  chil- 
dren get  in  these  skills?  Are 
-they  tested  on  them  regu* 
larly?  Arc  thrlr  mislskes 
corrected  and  oulckly  ad- 
dressed by  their  teachers? 

-Robert  Benidmin 
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Mr  WiDNER  I  will  simply  use  that  as  background  and  address 
myseif  to  the  three  questions  that  were  in  your  letter  mvitmg  me 

to^e^ify^^  is  to  provide  some  general  assessment  of  the  conditions 
i'rf  America's  central  cities  and  some  reference  to  the  District 

Second  would  be  to  look  at  some  social  trends  today  and  their 
implications,  and  the  third  would  be  to  focus  on  national  urban 
policy  in  the  role  of  Federal  assistance. 

I  .understand  the -Secretary  may  come  this  morning,  and  1  will 
break  off  whenever  you  are  ready,  Mr.  Chairman, 

CONDITIONS  IN  AMERICANS  CITIES 

Just  to  oversimplify,  it  seems  t^o  me  there  are  some  interesting- 
differences  in  America's  cities  today  compared  to  those  in  the  early 
1960's,  or  at  least  our  perceptions  of  them,  and  we  have  to  look  at 
the  large  picture  to  understand  what  has  been  happening. 

Back  around  the  turn  of  this  century  we  began  to  mechanize 
agriculture  and  to  build  a*  great  many  manufacturing  cities.  As  a 
result,  a  large  number  of  Americans  «were  forced  to  move  Irom 
rural  areas  and  small  communities  into  the  large  pities  in  search  of 

the  jobs.  ^  ,      ,      A         n  1 

That  took  place  over  about  six  to  seven  decades.  As  we  all  know, 
at  least  as  the  white  population  grew  more  affluent,  there  was^a 
tendency  for  tliat  population  to  seek  improved  housing,  usually 
individual  housing,  family  housing,  in  the  suburbs. 

Now  one  of  the*  interesting  phenomena  is  that  if  we  look  around 
the  world  at  the  other  advanced  industrial  countries,  this  same 
pattern  has  occurred,  so  it  would  be  overly  ,  simplified  for  us  to 
assume  that  the  suburbanization  of  the  American  metropolis  oc--^^ 
curred  purely  for  racial  reasons.  ,    .         i  n 

The  pull  of  the  affluence,  as  the  white  population  and  a  small 
segment  of  the  minority  population  improved,  and  at  the  same 
time  this  influx  into  the  central  areas  that  were  being'^  left  with 
people  who  were  essentially  coming  out  of  the  rural  are^  ^tJ'^.®^ 
country  as  mining  and  agriculture  mechanization  made  their 

™As  TOU  know  in  a  very  complicated  society  these  movements  just 
don't  stop  instantaneously.  After  World  War  II  we  still  had  the  tail 
end  of  this  rural  influx  occurring,  even  while  there^was  this  out- 
movement  from  the  central  cities  into  the  suburbs  of  the  more 
affluent  levels  of  the  population,  and  naturally  those  moving  m 
picked  up  the  housing  that  was  being  left  because;,  it  was  the 
cheaper  housing  and  the  more  available  housing.       ^ 4^^,  ,  ,  . 

We  0 wound  up  with  a  problem  that  we  frequently  deTined  m  the 
sixties  as  the  minority  core  surrounded  by  a  white  more  affluent 
noose  of  suburbs.  The  interesting  question  which  this  committee  is 
now  addressing  is  whether  that  is  still  an  accurate  description  ot  • 
what  we  face,  and  whether  that  is  likely  to  change  over  the  n?xt 

decade  • 
You  will  get  differences  of  views  among  those  of  us  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  monitor  those  changes.  - 

My  own  conviction  is  that  the  changes  are  the  early  stages  ot 
another  tranformation  in  the  American  urban  place.  Some  will 
disagree  with  me,  but  the  tricky  question,  as  you  know,  at  the 
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beginning  of  a  trend,  when  the  data  are  not  overwhelnTingly  obvi- 
ous in  makingi  themselves  felt  across  the  whole  society,  honorable 
persons  can  disagree  over  whether  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  trend  or 
whether  it  is  just*  a  fluke,  and  some  are  arguing  it  is  a  fluke  and 
some  aife  argaing  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  trend,  and  it  is 
judgment  that  ultimately  you  have  to  depend  upon. 
*  What  is  different  now  from  the  early  sixties  and  particularly  bur 
perception  of  the  sixties  is,  first  of  all,  of  course,  the  dramatic  drop 
in  the  natural  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States,  in  effect 
turned  down  one  source  of  population  growth. 

END  OF  RURAL  INFLUX  TO  CITIES 

The  second  was  that  the  fact  that  the  rural  influx  essentially 
came  to  an  end  in  the  early  sixties.  We  still  have  spme,  but  it  is 
minor  and  not  a  major  factor  in  the  gro>^[|feh  of  .lirban  population 
any  longer,  so  that  the  agricultural  transition  of  the  country  that 
occurred  over  about  seven  decades  is  essentially  completed,  and  we 
are  really  into  a  new  stage,  a  manufacturing  transition,  although  it 
involves  much  more  than  manufacturing. 

'  But,  essentially,  the  whole  country  is  now  able  to  decentralize 
and  disperse  in  the  way  it  couldn't  disperse  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  because  our  communication  systems  and  tra^sjx)rtation 
systems  made  us  much  more  mobile,  and  we  don't  have  to  be  close 
together  to  do  some  things  that  we  used  to  have  to  be  close  togeth- 
er to  do.  ^ 

As  a  result,  we  are  seeing  in  all  the  advanced  industrial  coun- 
tries a  dispersal  in  the  patterns  of  growth,  rather  interesting 
changes  in  the  rate  at  which  nonmetropolitan  areas  are  growing  in 
terms  of  population  and  in  some  cases  employment.  This  isn't 
peculiar  to  the  United  States.  We  see  it- in  Great  Britain,  Germany^, 
France;  it  is  really  a  function  of  changing  technologies.  Si 
.  One  of  the  frustrations  in  dealing  with  urban  policy  is  the  urban 
organism  keeps  changing  right  under  our  nose,  and  just  about  the 
time  you  get  a  set  of  approaches  formulated  to  deal  with  the 
problems,  they  have  changed.  , 

One  of  our  problems  is  to  keep  more  up-to-date  and  clo'ser  to 
those  changes  so  what  we  dd  attempt  to  do  through  Federal  policy 
is  relevant  to  the  real  issues.  / 

What  we  have  today — the  District  of  Columbia,  in  my  opinion, 
while  unique  because  it  is  the  Nation's  Capital  and  because  it  is 
not  primarily  a  manufacturing  city — the  manufacturing  cities  have 
felt  this  more  heavily— it  still  reflects  all  the  problems  of  these 
various  stages  in  national  development.  ' 

At  the  sanie  time,  it  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  what  is  happening 
to  other  American  cities,  so  frequently  what  fs  happening  in  the 
District  is  the  tip-off  of  what  we  are  likely  to  see  in  other  places  10 
or  12  years  out  in  time.  We  need  to  look  at  what  is  happening  in 
the  District  with  great  interest. 


RISE  IN  MINORITY  INCOME 


The  first  phenomenon  that  we  have  to  be  interested  in  is  the  fact 
that  as  the  minority  population  of  the  District  has  been  able — large 
segments  of  it  have  been  able  to  move  up  in  terms  of  income;  there 
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has  been  some  replication  of  the  pattern  toward  suburbanization 
that  we  have  seen  in  other  population  groups  in  the  past  and  that 
rate  has  picked  up. 

You  will  get  an  honest  disagreement  whether  that  is  just  the 
peculiarity  of  the  economic  structure  of  the  District  or  whether 
that  is  a  national  trend.  In  about  half  the  major  metropolitan  areas 
we  do  see  some  increase  in  the  rate  of  black  population,  even 
though  the  other  trend  has  made  itself  felt,  and  that  is  this  tend- 
ency oh  the  part  of  nonminority  households,  particularly  younger 
households,  to  come  into  the  urban  i>eighborhoods  and  to  settle 
close. to  the  central  business  district.  ^ 

The  disagreement  is  whether  that  is  a  peculiarity  in  just  certain 
kinds  of  neighborhoods  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  cities,  or 
wheth,er  that  is  an  important  new  trend,  so  we  have  two  currents 
working. 

MINCjpITY  SUBURBANIZATION 

One  is  the  tendency  for  some  part  of  the  minority  population'  to 
suburbanization  in  the  way  other  population  groups  did.  You  got 
this  counter  current  of  new  households  forming  in  close  to  the 
central  district,  and  the  question  is  whether  over  a  15^  or  ^20-year 
period  we  might  see  some  change  in  the  old  pattern  of  the  last  few 
decades,  a  black  core  with  the  white  noose  surrounded. 

Instead  you  might  find  jiist  the  opposite.  Some  leading  urban 
economists  are  speculating  that  by  the  end  of  the  1980s  we  might 
very  well  see  the'  inner  suburban^  housing  we  built  in  the  1950s, 
because  of  the  new  houses  and  the' war  babies,  et  cetera,  and  fewer 
young  people  coming  along  to  form  housing,  there  will  be  a  glut  of 
housing  in  these  inner  suburbs  and  the  relative  price  of  that  hous- 
ing compared"  to  other  housing  will  drop  and  it  will  become  compet- 
itive for  minority  home  ownership. 

We  might  see  those  inner  suburbs  rapidly  becoming  very  attrac- 
tive to  minority  owners;  even  while  there  is  thi .  other  current 
occurring  of  the  white  young  households  moving  in. 

^  AMERICAN  HOUSEHOLD  CHANGES 

Now  in  looking  at  that  problem,  and  I  know  the  committee  has 
already  looked  at*  this,  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  that 
we  have  to  watch  is  the  very  dramatic  change  from  the  structure 
of  the  American  household. 

I  am  an  old  fogy  now.  I  came  out  of  the  Korean  war  generation, 
and  we  were  very  predictable.  Everybody  knew  we  were  going  to 
marry,  settle  down*  and  have  kids,  probably  live  in  Levittown,  and 
it  would  be  a  one-breadwinner  household. 

Over  half  of  our  households  now  are  only  one-  or  two-person 
households  and  all  sorts  of  permeations,  and  the  one-breadwinner 
household  with  children,  is  the  slowest  growing  form  of  household 
we  have.  ^ 

The  behavior  of  those  households  will  be  very  different  from  the 
hbusehplds  we  knew  in  the  past,  particularly  for  those*  that  don't 
have  young  children.  • 

They  will  opt — particularly  a§  transportation  costs  go  up — they 
will  opt  in  many^cases,  but  not  all,  for  closer-in  housing.  They  are 
more  interested  in  the  amenities  that  go  with  urban  living. 
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They  want  yeasty  evening  entertainment,  the  cultural  life.  They 
want  the  excitement  of  living  in  a  city  as  opposed  to  a  suburb, 
which  is  really  in  many  ways  a  sort  of  nursery,  so  we  can  expect  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  new  households  now  being  formed  to  opt 
,for  that  kind  of  housing  compared  to  a  generation  or  two  ago. 

There  vyill  be,  however,  another  segment  of  that  group  that  will 
want  to  gb  out  into  small  communities  and  nonmetropolitan  areas. 
That  will  not  account  for  as  large  a  percentage  as  in  the  1960's,  but 
it  will  be  a  segment  and  the  suburbs  are  likely  to  grow  much  more 
slowly  than  they  have  in  the  past,  but  they  will  continue  to  be 
attractive  to  a  certain  group  of  households,  so  we  have  a  kind  of 
social  cafeteria  where  there  are  many  more  choices  and  it  makes  it 
much  harder  to  predict. 

The  analyst  can  always  predict  the  mechanical  trends;  he  can 
tell  you  once  a  group  of  babies  has  been  born  what  the  demands 
will  be  for  schools  and  maternity  wards  or  hospital  services,  et 
cetera,  but  what  they  can't  predict  is  human  behavior.  We  will 
change  our  minds  as  we  respond  to  changing  conditions  and  that  is 
really  not  that  predictable.  We  can  speculate. 

This  then  poses  the  major  problem  foourban  policy  in  the  eight- 
.ies,  and  that  is  to  try  to  determine  what  is  happening  to  the  urban 
place  and  what  Is  happening  to  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
living  in  that  place,  and  we  need  to  look  at  those  two  problems 
separately. 

FEDERAL  URBAN  POLICY 

In  looking  at  where  Federal  urban  policy  needs  to  go,  I  must  say 
from  the  outset  I  think  this  administration  has  begun  to  move  i.\s 
in  the  correct  direction.  Certainly  in  the  1980's  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  afford  to  do  everjiihing. 

There  are  just  too  many  demands  on  the  available  capital,  so  we 
have  to  more  carefully  focus  and  target  what  we  do  in  public  policy 
than  we  have  ever  done  in  the  past. 

We  had  the  luxury  in  the  1960's  of  designing  our  objectives  very 
loosely  and  being  very  careless  about  what  it  was  we  were  trying  to 
accbmplish.  We  would  mollify  an  interest  group  by  enacting  a 
prograrn  without  worrying  if  it  was  going  to,  reach  them.  We  can't 
do  that  in  the  1980's. 

N  If  one  looks  at  the  fundamental  issues  that  face  us  in  urban 
policies  in  the  1980's,  it's  the  same  fundamental  problem  we  had  in 
the  1960's,  and  that  is  despite  all  these  trends  I  have  just  described 
there  is  a  large  block  of  the  American  population  that  is  bypassed 
by  those  transformations  and  in  effect  gets  hurt  by  them  when 
they  occur.         ^  • 

CORE  group:  minority  youth  and  young  adults 

Essentially,  it  doesn't  describe  the  whole  group  but  the  core  of 
that  group  that  concerns  us  all  the  most  are  the  riiinority  youth 
and  young  adults  who  have  been  isolated  from  the  main  labor 
market,  from  the  opportunities  that  these  social  changes  provide, 
alienated  by  the  fact  that  society  has  passed  them  by  and,  there- 
fore, are  outside  the  society  as  a  whole. 

That  sits  like  an  incubus  in  the  middle  of  most  of  our  cities  as  a 
powder  keg,  as  a  profound  fundamental  concern  that-^society  should 
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have,  and  it  is  at  graye  risk  to  the  integrity  of  our  society  if  we 
ignore  that  problem. 

That  has  to  be  the  No.  1  focus  of  any  urban  policy In  attempting 
to  develop  a  framework  for  urban  policy,  this  administration  has 
iustifiably  talked  about  the  need  to  target  on  such  places,  and  that 
kind  of  view  is  not  greete^d  enthusiastically  by  those  who  represent 
other  kinds  of  constituencies. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  preferential  treatment,  if  you  will,  for 
a  black  population,  particularly  at  a  time  when  resources  are  tight. 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Now,  I  think  we  have  got  to  agree  on  what  the  fundamental 
problems  are  we  are  trying  to  address  and,  in  looking  at  that 
particular  problem  and  the  structure  that  urban  policy  should  havp 
in  the  1980's,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  issue  we  need  to  insist 
upon  is  a  much  firmer  link  between  our  education  and  training 
and  the  labor  market  and  jobs. 

We  can't  afford  to  let  the  two  systems  operate  totally  indepen- 
dently, i§  effect  having  the  education  and  training  programs  run 
by  persons  who  are  used  to  providing  education  and  training  in  a 
certain  way  without  regard  to  what  happens  to  the  student  once  it 
goes  through  that  process,  and  we  can  t  allow  the  labor  market  to 
continue  to  operate  as  if  this  other  problem  of  these  people  who 
have  been  isolated  by  these  changes  let  that  just  rest  without  any 
attention. 

So  that  is  priority  No.  1,  it  would  seem  to,  me,  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  you  have  already  here  in  the  Congress  begun  that  step 
and  the  administration  has  begun  that  step  with  a  number  of 
efforts  to  link  directly  all  of  our  training,  occupational  educational 
programs  directly  to  the  labor  market. 

We  have  got  to  be  able  to  say  what  it  is  the  country  is  going  to 
need  in  terms  of  skills  and  occupations  and  put  every  effort  we  can 
into  the  schools  iand  into  the  training  programs  to  link  what  they 
do  to  those  needs. 

It  can  be  done,  because  some  years  ago— 8  years  now— I  was  the 
Director  of  the  Appalachian  program  and  'we  were  governed  by  a 
Commission  of  13  Governors  and  a  representative  of  the  President. 

The  first  decision  they  made  was  not  to  disburse  any  Federal 
funds  under  that  program  for  any  vocational  or  technical  education 
purposes  unless  the  curriculum  in  those  facilities  was  tailored  to 
the  job  market  needs  that  could  be  projected  nationally  and  region- 
ally, and  the  Commission  developed  those  projections. 

As  a  result,  in  4  or  5  short  years  they  turned  around  the  quality 
of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  that  region  dramatically, 
so  much  so  that  in  much  of  southern  Appalachia  that  vocational 
system  is  now  the  most  potent  tool  they  have  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

A  firm  can  come  in  and  say  we  need  .1,800  employees  with  the 
following  skill  profiles;  it  will  take  us  24  months  to  build  the  plant; 
here  are  the  kinds  of  training  we  need.  Immediately  they  can  start 
the  training  programs  and  have  that  labor  force  when  the  plant 
opens  and  there  is  a  direct  link  between  the  training  and  the  jobs, 
customized  training.  That  is  not  the  only  kind  of  training  we  need 
to  provide,  but  it  is  fundamental. 
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As  we  look  about  this,  it  is  fair  for  many  people,  particularly  in 
our  education  system,  to  say  why  is  it  every  time  we  have  a  major 
social  problem  somebody  lays  it  on  the  schools?  ^ 

That  is  a  fair  question,  because  certainly  the  schools  didn  t 
create  the  whole  problem  and  they  can't  deal  with  the  whole 
problem,  but  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  and  have  give'h  a 
series  of  articles  from  the  Cincinnati  Post^to  staff  which  provides 
you  with  some  picture  of  £he  really  exciting  innovations  that  have 
been  occurring  in  cities  across  thje  country  m  urban  education  that 
-prove  that,  regardless  of  family  background,  income  group,  regard- 
less of  the  neighborhoods  out  of  which  kids  come,  if  you  teach  theni 
right  and  run  the  schools  right,  they  get  the  skills  and  that  trans- 
lates itself  fairly  rapidly  into  jobp. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ^major  task  for  our  new  Department  of 
Education  is  to  assist  the  States  and  the-' local  governments  in, 
focusing  in  on  that  kind'of  education  and  training. 

If  we  can  do  that,  we^have  begun  the  first  bridge  to  bring  that 
large  block  of  young  unemployed,  predominantly  minority  adults 
into  the  labor  force,  particularly  those  that  are  moving  into  the 
labor  force,  so  I  would  make  that  almost  priority  No.  1  in  any 
urban  policy.  • 

There  are  other  points  that  I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,, but  if 
the  Secretary  has  arrived  

The  .-Chairman.  Mr.  Widner,  can  you  tell  me  about  how  long  it 
would  take?  I  am  fascinated  by  your  testimony,  and  if  it  i^  a 
matter  of   . 

Mr.  Widner.  I  ^ill  take  3  minutes  and  tick  off  the  main  points 
that  L  would  have  covered. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  appreciate.it,  because^!  appreciate  the 
trend  that  you  have  developed  and  I  would  not  like  to  break  the 
continuity.'  '  I 

URBAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Widner.  The  second  major  issue  that  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  should  be  in  our  urban  policy  and  that  the  administration  has 
already  focused  *  a  good  deal  of  attention  on,  is  to  change  our 
approach  to  urban  economic  development  and  in  fact*  economic 
.  development  in  general. 

As  you-  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  our  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  last  four  or  five  decades,  when  they  are  en- 
gaged in  economic  development,  are  essentially  engaged  in  trying 
to  attract  a  plant  from  some  other  place.  That  is  the  whole  case  of 
most  of  our  programs.  That  h^s  nothing  to  do  anyn^ore  with  the 
real  national  and-  economic  problem  nor,  frankly,  with  the  well 
spring  of  urban  economic  development. 

Our  cities  have  always  been  the  incubators  of  new  enterprise  and 
when  that  develops  into  a  certain  ^cale^it  spins  out  and  goes  out  to 
smaller  communities  in  rural  areas: 

It  is  still  happening  and  the  problem  economically  for  many  of 
our  cities  today  is  when  something  is  spun  out  there  is  nothing 
coming  in  to  take  its  place.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  central 
business  district  office  function  but  more  manufacturing  and 
export  service  industries,  and  so  on.  '  . 

The  real  ta^k  is  to  try  to  rekindle  the  fires  in  this  society  for 
creating  new  enterprises  and  for  facilitating  the  ^modernization  of 
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our  existing  economic  base.  The  emphasis  at  the  State  and  local 
level  should  be  more  in  encouraging  the  modernization  of  enter- 
prise,  the  retention  of  enterprise  and  'the  formation  of  new  enter- 
prise and  not  on  attracting  something  from  som^  other  place. 

There  are  problems  in  the  Tax  Code  that  relate  to  that,  depreci- 
ation schedules,  a  whole  range  of  issues.  And  there  are  problems  at 
the  State  and  local  level  in  that  they  put  together  incentives  that 
are  aimed  at  the  wrong  thing,  and  they  have  to  be  changed. 

Some  State  and  local  governments  are  now  working  on  this,  but 
the  Fortune  500  firms  do.  not  account  for  an  appreciable,  amount  of  ^ 
employment  growth  in  this  country  anymore. 

It's  the  new  firms  capitalizing  on  new  products,  new  .  markets 
where  we  are  getting  most  of  our  employment  growth,  and,  we  have 
dampened  the  fires  of  that  new  firm  formation  for  a  lot  of  reasons. 

The  way  we  use  capital  today  is  much  more  cautious  than  it  used 
to  be.  The  point,  is  we  have  taken  the  gambling  money -  out  of  the 
economy  and  that  is  where  the  innovation,  the  birth  of  new  firms 
will  come  from.  Cities  are  the  logical  place  for  most  of  that  to 
happen  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  you  have  a  branch  plant  of  a 
large  Corporation,  it  buys  its  lawyers  and  accountants  and  every- 
thing else  from  the  corporation,  so  we  can  locate  in  a  nonmetro- 
politan  area  and  buy  these  services  from  its  parent. 

If  you  are  small  you  have  to  buy  them  from  other  little  firms 
that  purvey  those  services  and  that  means  urban  places.  The  urban 
place  has  to  be  our  incubator  for  new  enterprises\  We  have  dani-  - 
pened  that  fire,  and  we  have  got  to  rekindle  it. 

The  administration  is  making  a  number  of  moves  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  I  think  a  number  of  the.  programs  enacted  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  are  pointed  in  the  right  dir^tion,  but  there  ^ 
another  area  where  much  of  our  attention  needs  to  be  focused. 
J  ' 

.    NEED  FOR  LAND  ASSEMBLY  VICE  UKBAN  RENEWAL 

The  third  problem  that  has  cropped  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
sensitive  one  because  of  the  implications  it  has  held  historically  in 
our  minds  because  of  urban  renewal  in  the  1960's,  but  we  have  in 
many  of  the  older  industrial  cities  land  that  is  drifting  into  public 
ownership  through  abandonment,  tax  ^delinquency,  in  scattered^ 
parcels  and  "Very  often  they  have  to  make  transformations  into  a 
bigger  city  if  they  are  going  to  survive. 

That  means  physical  rearrangement  in  some  cases,  but  we  don  t 
have  at  the  Federal  level  anymore  much  assistance  available  for 
land  assembly,  primarily  because  we  didn't  like  what  we  did  with 
•  urban  renewal  at  the  State  and  local  level,  and  we  have  some  of 
those  powers  still  but  they  are  fairly  limited.  .     .  u 

If  you  talk  with  people  who  are  concerned  about  readapting  the 
physical  structure,  they  will  tell  you  we  need  some  additional  tools 
to  facilitate  the  assembly  of  land  for  economic  redevelopment,  com- 
mercial redevelopment  and  housing  redevelopment.  Th^re  is  an 
area  that  is  open  for  reconsideration,  despite  the  political  problems 
that  are  involved. 
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NEED  FOR  RENOVATION  MODERNIZATI9N  VICE  NEW  FACILITIES 

Finally,  there  is  a  body  of  concerns  we  have  to  have  in  the  1980's 
that  the  administration  has  ali'eady  made  an  appreciable  dent  in, 
and  that  is,  gging  into  this  administration,  the  body  of  Federal 
policy!  essentially  emphasized  the  construction '  of  new  facilities, 
incentives  foriuilding  new  things  in  placqg  that  were  newly  devel- 
oping, land  we  recognized  at  the  beginning  of  the  administration 
.there  was  a  need  tq  change  the  direction,  to  emphasize  the  use  of 
what  we  had,  renovation,  modernization,  wherever  possible. 

Thabis  not  always  the  cheap^t  solution,  but  it  is  in  many  cases. 
We  need  to  continue  that  thrus|  of  putting  what- we  already  have 
built  /to  better  use  before  we*go  out  and  duplicate  it  in  new  con- 
struction and,  agaip,  this  means  a  very  thoro,ugh  re-examination  of 
our  tax  Code,  including  depreciation  schedules,  the  way  depreci- 
ation is  allowed.  There  is  some  discussion  of  the  need  for  special 
incentives  for;rehabilitation,  'and  so  on.  <♦ 

That  is  probably  the  other>at-ea  of  emphasis. 

RESTRUCTURING  CiTlEs'  FINANCIAL  SUPPOkT 

>  /  There  are  two  other  areas  that  seem  to  fall  on  the  State  and 
^local  governments  although' the  Federal  Government  plays  a  criti- 
cal role,  particularly  in  the  short  term.  We  have  got  to  find  a  way 
to  enable  those  cities  to  get  through  the  financial^ransition  that  is 
involved  in  this  metamorphosis,  particularly  those  that  are  heavily  , 
oriented,4:o  their  own  economic  base. 

The  Federal  Government  has  come  in  and  propped  them  up  and 
helped  them.  We  will  not  have  the  resources  in  the  1980's  to  do 
that  an  thd  same  scale,  so  the  Slate  government  will  have  to 
restructure  the  financial  support  systems  of  the  cities  and  at^the 
same  time  the  responsiblities  of  the  municipal  governments  tTiem- 
selves.  •  . 

That  in  surh  is  where  I  would  leave  -off,  if  you  want  to  get  to.  the 
'Secretary.  •       '     *  »->  ' 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  fascinated  by  your  testimony,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
exchange.  ^  :      *  ' 

Thank  you  very  much.  - 
;  Our  second  witness  is  Hon.  Moon  Landrieu,  Secretary  of  the  U.b. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

He  has  been  ^  nationally  recognized  spokesman  for  the  needs  of 
the^  cities  for  many  years  while  he  was  mayor  of  New  Orleans. 

He  is  now  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  with  major 
responsibility  for  national  urban  policy,  and  we  are  most  anxious 
to  have  his  testimony  on  the  Federal  role  in  the  search  for  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  our  Nation's  urban  centers. 

I  would  hke  to  thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  before  the 
committee  this  morning.  ; 

We  appreciate  the  advance  copies  of  your  testimony. 
-   You  may  proceed  in  any  fashion  you  choose.  I  note  that  you  are 
accompanied  by  a  colleague. 

Would  you  please  identify  the  gentleman  for  the  record. 
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STAT^iMENT  OF  HON.  MOON  LANDRIEU,  SECRETARY,  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  AC- 
COMPANIED  BY  MARSHALL  KAPLAN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

.  Secretary  Landrieu.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  - 

I  have,  with  the  Chair's  permission,  taken  the  liberty  to  invite 
Marshall  Kaplan.  He  is  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Commu- 
nity Development,  apd  to  him  I  am  indebted  .  for  much  of  the 
testimony  that  we  will  give  this  morning. 

He  is  a  recognized  national  expert  in  the  status  and  condition  of 
urban  America  today  and  perhaps  the  committee  would  be  en- 
riched by  his  views  of  those  matters  as  we  proceed, 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  Kaplan. 
•    We  go  back  a  long  way. 

Secretary  Landrieu.  Chairman  Dellums,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here 
today  to  discuss  with  you  the  health  of  our  Nation's  cities. 

Your  efforts  to  assist  our  Nation's  troubled  urban  areas  revitalize 
theii^  economies  and  promote  a  decent  place  to  live  for  their  resi- 
dents are  well  known.  In  a  similar  vein,  this  committee's  willing- 
ness to  address  the  problems  faced  by  Washington,  D.C.,  is  appreci- 
\atjBd  by  this  administration  and  by  most  Americans  who  care  about 
t}i'e  health  and  vitality  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

\Jt  is  our  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  work  together  to  boost  the 
loiig-term  vitality  of  our  great  ci||^.  Like  you  and  others  on  this 
committee.  President  Carter  has  refused  to  turn  his  back  on  our 
troubled  cities  and  their  needy  residents;  This  administration  is 
keenly  aware  that  the  welfare  of  all  of  us  depends  on  the  well- 
being  of  our  cities.  '       ^  ; 

president's  comprehensive  urban  poucy 

It  was  this  awareness  that  led  to  President  Carter's  announce- 
ment of  the  first  comprehensive  urban  policy  in  1978.  This  policy 
reflected  three  principles  which  must  continue  to  guide  our  efforts 
to  deal, with  the  problems  of  cities  and*  their  residents. 

First,  limitCNl  Federal  resources  should  be  carefully  targeted  to 
benefit  those  people  and  places  most  in  need. 

Second,  because  Federal  resources  are  not  sufficient,  working 
alone,  to  resolve  th*e  economic,  social,  and  environmental  problems 
of  our  cities,  we  must  build  creative  partnerships  among  all  levels 
of  government,  the  private  sector  and  community  groups. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  must  continue  to  take  a  leader-^ 
"ship  role  in  addressing  the  needs  of  our  urban  areas. 

Tioday,  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  health  of  our  cities 
andtn^progress  miade  by  this  administration  in  implementing  the 
1978  upan  policy.  To  the  extent  possible,  I  will  compare  the  prob- 
lemjr^ced  by  cities  during  the  late  1960's  and  today.  The  data 
pr£ented  in  my  testimony  were  developed  for  the  1980  National 
Uroan  Policy  Report.  This  report  will^  soon  be  released  to  the 
Congress  by  President  >!Carter. 

1  -  STATUS  OF  our"  NATIOn's  .  CmES 

Mucii^ogress  has  been  made  under  President  Carter's  steward- 
ship in  mfeeting  the  needs  of  our  cities.  As  I  will  indicate  momen- 
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tarilv  .many  Federal  programs  have  been  targeted  to  the  poor  and 
to  disSsed  cities.  Major  progress  has  been  made  in  improving 
housing  conditions.  Many. central  cities  are  experiencing  commer- 
dar  and  neighborhood  revitalization  through  new  investments  in 
construction  or  rehabilitation  in  older  business' centers  and  older 

''YetlSi^p'rog'ress  should  not  mask  serious  problems  faced  by 
.  distressed  cities^nd  the  poor  people  living  in  them^  ^ri'°Z!^A 
nities,  particularly  older,  larger  cities  continue  to  be  burdened 
with  relatively  high  rates  of  poverty  and  joblessness. 

Further,  while  the  number  of  minorities  who  ^Tte  ?fxt?e^ 
increased  significantly .  and,  while  m  contrast  to  the  late  sixties, 
minorities  are  now  represented  in  all  types  of  jobs,  blacks,  in  cen- 
SLl  dSes'remain  unemployed  at  over  twfce  the  rate  an.^^^^^ 
Similarly,  black  youth  continue  to  suffer  extraordinarily  high  rates 

"^Trg^Cdg^tfand  other  fiscal  constraints,  often  related  to  declin- 
ing or  at  best  stable  tax  bases,  place  hmits  on  the  ability  of  many 
distressed  cities  to  respond  to  increasing  social  burdens  Some  cities 
Save  had  to  cut  back  an  critically  needed  services  and  mfrastruc 
tnr^  maintenance  at  a  time  when  rising  expenditures  for  both 
would  or  should  be  the  order  of  the  day.  ,    .  •  j- 

There  is  a  table  which  may  be  helpful  in  analyzing  those  condi- 

SPREADING  OUT  POPULATION  AND  JOBS 

Shifts  of  population  and  economic  activity  among  and  within 
regions  metropolitan  areas  and  nonmetropolitan  communities 
have  created  a  serious  mismatch  between  the  economic  needs  of 
disTdyantaged  city  residents  and  the  economic  opportunities  availa- 

MosE^Tour  central  cities  face  the  continued  lofes  of  people  to 
metropolitan  fringe  and  nonmetropolitan  areas.  Between  1970  and 
StS  net  Satiol  from  the  Nation's  centra^  cities  to  their  suburbs 

^Thif  S'iUuL'a^f  "^^^^^^^^  The  population  leaving  cities 

tendfto  be  the  better  educated  and  more  affluent.  Those  remam^^^^^ 
behind  in  cities  are  disijroportionately .  the  poor  and  minorities 
Reerettably  they  are  often  those  most  m  need  of  the  services  of 
fheTr  cS  an^least  able  to  contribute  to  their  "ties'  finances^ 
Jobs  and  employment  opportunities  have  « sl^  fted  rapid^^^^ 
diirintr  the  1970^s  Many  more  central  cities  lost  jobs  in  the  19<us 
?haTfn  S!e  decade  earlier.  While  only  15  of  the  57  largest  central 
c5??s  TostToi  in  the^^^^^^^^^    23  lost  jobs  in  the  1970's.  Those  cities 
'  which  lost  employment  during  both  decades  lost  jobs  at  a  double 
■  Se  in  the  T9Ws.  Nine  of  the  central  cities  which  gamed  jobs 
during  the  1960's  became  job  losers  in  the  following  decade.  Those 
cities  which"  gained  jobs  during  both  decades  gained  them  at  an 

'"oeTeSf&.S  mSt  troubled  urban  areas  face  increasing*  diffi- 
cultrfn  meeting  the  job  needs  of  the  structurally  unemployed.  The 
.     fypes  of  hie  coUar  j'obs  which  have  traditionally  provided  career^ 
for  persons  with  limited  skills  and  education  have  dechned  m 
"  central  cities. 
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Although  central  cities  remain  the  headquarters  of  the  Nation's 
businesses  and  governments,  the  office  industry  which  supports 
these  headquarters  has  not  grown  rapidly  enough  to  replace  the 
employment  opportunities  lost  in  cities  with  the  decline  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Regrettably  a  growing  mismatch  exists  between  the  skills  re- 
quire for  service  jobs  wnich  are  growing  in  some  distressed  cities 
and  the  capacities  of  their  low  income  residents. 

POVERTY 

The  growth  in  income  and  noncash  transfers  since  the  turn  of 
the  decade  has  reduced  the  deprivation  faced  by  many  poor  people. 
Increases  in  programs  like  food  stamps,  medicare,  and  medicaid 
have  not  taken  people  out  of  poverty  but  they  have  made  life  a  bit  - 
easier  for  people  in  poverty.  Clearly.^  unlike  the  sixties,  low-income 
people  now  have  improved  access  to  food  and  health  care. 

Just  as  clearly,  the  administration's  expansion  of  job  training 
and  economic  development  programs  has  increased  the  choices 
available  to  many  poor  individuals. 

But  central  cities  continue  to  face  relatively  high  rates  of  pov- 
erty. This  is  especially  true  in  the  larger  central  cities  of  metropoli- 
tan areas  with  over  1  million  in  population.  Mai^  of  these  needy 
central  cities  have  poverty  rates  which  now  exceed  20  percent,  and 
there  is  another  table  which  goes  into  that  in  greater  detail. 

While  poverty  rates  have  declined  markedly  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas,  from  19.3  percent  in  1969  to  13.5  percent  in  1977  and  while 
poverty  rates  in  suburbs  were  low  in  1969,  8.1' percent,  and  have 
fallen  since  then,  poverty  rates  in  large  central  cities  increased 
from  14.8  percent  in  1969  to  neady  17  percent  currently.  Even  if 
non-cash  transfers  were  allocated  to  income,  a  difficult  niethodolog- 
ical  task,  poverty  in  larger  central  cities  would  stili  exceed  1969 
levels. 

The  urban  poor  do  not  represent  a  cross-section  of  this  country.. 
Blacks  comprise  nearly  50  percent  of  the  central  city  poor  and  that 
number  is  increasing.  More  so  than  in 'the  sixties,  the  urban  poor, 
both  black  and  white,  also  tend  to  be  members  of  female-headed 
households.  This  fact  suggests  a  permanence  to  poverty  which  we 
cannot  accept  and  must  work  together  to  change.  The  number  of 
poor  people  in  urban  areas  remains  too  high  for  a  Nation  which 
prides  itself  in  providing  equity  and  justice. 

DISCRIMINATION 

The  concentration  of  minorities  in  segregated  neighborhoods  of 
•needy  central  cities  decreases  the  chances  of  minorities  to  take 
advantage  of  expanding  -job  and  housing  markets  in  suburban 
areas.  Although  many  minorities  are  leaving  central  cities,  data 
measuring  this  trend  must  be  interpreted  with  great  ciaution. 

There  is  little  movement  of  minorities  to  affluent  suburbs.  Most 
urban  minorities  remain  locked  into,  central  city  ghettos.  Most 
minority  suburl^anites  appear  to  move  into  older,  segregated  com- 
munities. '  , 

This  administration  has  done  much,  to  overcome  chousing  and 
employment  discrimination  againsjt  minorities  and  women.  Much 
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*  more  needs  to  be  done  to  rid  this  Nation  of  discrimination.  It  is 
now  important  for  the  Congress  to  speedily  enact  the.  new  fair 
housing  legislation  proposed  by  the  President.  It  has  just  passed 
the  'House  and'  is  now  before  the  Senate.  It  will  give  HUD  better 
tools  to  exDand  housing  opportunities  for  minorities. 

HOUSING  AND  NEIGHBORHOODS 
4  ..... 
Many  of  the  programs  of  this  administration  have  improved  the 
condition  of  housing  and  the  quality  of  neighborhoods  in  urban 
communities.  Every  widely  used  indicator  shows  overall  improve- 
ment in  the  physical  condition  of  the  housing  of  central  city  resi- 
dents since  the  l960's.  The  improvement  has  been  so  great  that 
traditional  measures  .of  substandard  housing  are  no  longer  mean- 
ingful. 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  rental  units  in  central  cities  .have 
complete  plumbing  facilides  and  98  percent  have 'private  kitchens. 
Only  7  percent  of  central  city  renters  live  in  overcrowded  condi- 
tions, that  is  with  more  than  one  person  per  room. 

Nevertheless,  we- face  serious  challenges  to  future  housing  prog- 
ress. Low  and  moderate  income  residents  of  central  cities  as  well  as 
suburbs  are  spending  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  income  on 
housing.  Over  85  percent  of  central  city  renters  with  annual  in- 
Nicomes*  less  than  $5,000  paid  more  than  one-quarter  of  th^ir  incomes 
'for  rent  in  1977.  Another  three-fourths  of  these  households  pay 
more  than  35  percent  of  their  incomes  for  rent. 

Low  incomes  limit  the  ability  of  many  city  residents  to  pay  for , 
adequate  maintenance  of  their  housing.  Low  incomes  also  preclude 
the  demand  needed  to  sustain  levels  of  housing  production  required  ^ 
to  replace  substandard  housing.  Rental  housing  shortages  have 
appestred  in  many  cities.  These  problems  jeopardize  the  progress 
we  have -made  in  improving  urban  housing  <:onditions.  Housing 
abandonment  is  a  serious  problem  of  many  neighborhoods  in  dis- 
tressed cities. 

FISCAL  CONDITION^  ^N  CITIES 

One  of  our  continuing  concerns  has  beSn  to  help  the  Nation's 
cities  strengthen  their  fiscal  position.  Fiscal  problems  can  arise  in 
any  municipality  when  the  cost  of  providing  needed  public  services 
rises  more  rapidly  than  '  revenues.  Fiscal  problems,  of  course, 
impact  most  heavily^  on  those  communities  with  troubled  econo- 
mies, significant  losses  of  middle-income  citizens  and  an  increasing 
proportion  of  low-income  residents  who  are  heavily  dependent  on 
public  services. 

City  fiscal  strain  clearly  threatens  the  quality  of  services  and  the 
level  of  taxes  in  cities.  Ninety  percent  of  increases  in'municipal. 
'  expenditures  between  1972  and  1977  were  consumed  by  inflation  in 
costs  rather  than  improvement^  in  services.  An  increasing  proppr-. 
tion  of  cities  experienced  operating  deficits  in  1978  and  1979. 

Fiscally  hard-pressed  cities  have,  often  cut  back  on  their  reinvest- 
ment in  their  basic  infrastructure  of  streets^  highways,  sewer  and 
water  systems.  Large  distressed  cities  cut  deeply  into  their  capital 
budgets  between  1976  and  1977  as.a  reaction  to  the  1975  recession. 

Normal  maintenance  of  infrastructure  was  reduced  as  well  as 
capital  investment.  For  example,  the  city  of  Newark  cut  back  its 
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street  maintenance  work,  force  by  one-third  between  1973  and  1978  . 
despite  the  fact  that  over  80  percent  of  its  street  systems  was  in 
poor  to  fair  condition.  In  the  long  run,  deterioration  in  city  infra- 
structure would  damage  the  viability  of  cities. 

City  awareness  of  their  infrastructure  needs  is  growing.  Many 
cities .  planned  major  increases  in  their  capital  spending  for  this 
year,  to  make  up  for  past  cutbacks.  High  interest  rates  and  the 
current  recession  will  forestall  much  of  this  needed  investment. 

FORCES  AFFECTING  CITIES  IN  THE  1980's  / 

Many  of  these  trends  I  alluded  to  earlier  will  continue  to  affect 
cities  in  the  1980's.  Unless  the  President's  efforts  to  strengthen,  the 
economy  are  successful  central  cities  and  their  residents  will  con- 
tinue to  be  hardest  hit  by  uneven  national  economic  performance. 
We  must  rein  in  inflation,  increase  national  productivity,  and  in- 
crease our  national  rate  of  economic  growth. 

Despite  a  number  of  hopeful  signs  for  cities  and  their  residents, 
.the  most  likely  prognosis  is  that  the  movement  of  jobs  and  people 
to  the  suburbs  away  from  the  pl*oblems  of  central  cities  will  contin- 
ue. Unless  we  are  successful  in  breaking  through  this  trend,  minor- 
ity groups  and  the  poor  will  be  increasingly  concentrated  in  central 
cities  and  inner  suburbs.  Many  cities  will  have  inadequate  finan- 
cial resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  populations. 

Energy  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  rise  rapidly  in  cost,  and 
international  sources  of  supply  will  remain  unstable  and  uncertain'. 
Many  distressed  communities  will  not  be  assured  reasonable  sup- 
plies of  energy  unless  the  President's  energy  program  is  enacted. 
'I'lie  evidence  shows  that  higher  energy  costs  bear  most  heavily  on 
the  poor.  Disadvantaged  city  residents  will  thus  bear  disportionate 
burdens  from  international  energy  inflation. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  action,  supported  by  the  private  sector, 
is  essential  to  meet  the  problems  and  the  challenge  of  the  coming 
decade. 

CARTER  administration's  PROGRESS  UNDER  THE  1978  URBAN  POLICY 

Before  outlining  some  of  the  directions  for  national  Urban  policy 
in  the  1980's,  let  me  quickly  describe  some  of  the  important  accom- 
plishments of  the  last  3  years.  ^  j   •  • 

Major  urban  legislative  initiatives  were  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  enacted  by  Congress  even  before  President  Carter,  an- 
nounced the  first  comprehensive  urban  policy.  They  included  the 
urban  development  action  grant  program,  which  provides  assist- 
ance for  major  community  and  econoimc  development  projects*  in 
distressed  cities,  and  a  $2.7  billion  increase  .over  a  3-year  period  in 
the  community  development  block  grant  program. 

A  change  in  the  CDBG  allocation  'formula  targets  more  assist- 
ance to  older  and  declining  cities.  They  also  included  enactment  of 
an  economic  stimulus  package,  including  Anti-Recession  Fiscal  As- 
sistance, Local  Public  Works,  and  CETA,  which  provided  almost  $9 
billion  in  additional  aid  to  States  and  cities. 

Nineteen  legislative  initiatives  resulted  from  the  1978  urban 
policy.  Fifteen  have  already  been  enacted  into  law.  One  of  the  most 
_visihIe_and_J3ignilicantJnitiati5tes.Js^e^reauthoriza 
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including  a  new  title  creating  the  private  sector  initiatives  prp- 

This  program  establishes  a  partnership  among  private  mdustry 
and  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to  expand  job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  disadvantaged.  Another  initiative,  the  targeted  employ- 
ment tax  credit,  provides  an  incentive  'to  employers  to  hire  disad- 
vantaged youth  and  other  targeted  groups.  ,      ,  r  j 

Two  other  initiatives  have  been  submitted  ih  modified  form  and 
are  nearing  passage  in  Congress.  One  incorporates  many  of  the 
economic  development  incentives  of  the  proposed  National  Develop-  * 
ment  Bank  into  EDA's  reauthoriziation  legislation,  and  the  other 
proposes  the  creation  of  a  targeted  fiscal  assistance  program  for 
local  governments  with  local  unemployment  rates  of  6.5  percent  or 

more.  ,11.  1 

Exhibit  1  provides  a  status  report  on  these  legislative  proposals. 
There  is  an  exhibit  which  provides  a  status  of  that  legislation. 

In  addition.  President  Carter  has  issued  several  Executive  orders 
to  improve  the  coordination  of  Federal  actions  and  the  targeting  of 
Feaeral  purchases  and  Federal  facilities  to  distressed  communities. 

President  Carters  Executive  order  requiring  urban  impact  analy- 
ses of  new  budgetary,  legislative,  and  regulatory  initiatives  has 
begun  to  work.  New  domestic  policies  and  programs  are  subject  to 
impact  analyses  before  they  are  initiated  in  order  to  measure  their 
effect  on  cities.  •      -  r 

The  community  conservation  guidelines  reflect  an  extension  ot 
the  impact  analyses  process.  All  Federal  agencies  have  agreed  to 
initiate  community  impact  analyses,  upon  the  request  of  local  gov- 
ernment, of  pending 'Federal  actions  which  local  officials  believe 
will  lead  to  major  new  commercial  developments  which  will  hurt 
older  downtowns  and  neighborhoods.  Federal  actions  which  would 
have  these  effects  will  be  avoided  when  possible.  ^ 

Administrative  agencies,  including  our  own  agency,  have  taken 
assertive  action  in  modifying  programs,  and  regulations  to  reflect 
the  urban  policy.  Many  of  these  actions  and  initiatives  have  target- 
ed significant  new  assistance  to  cities.  For  example,  ne\v  HUD 
regulations  for  the  community  developmient  block  grant  program 
significantly  improve  the  allocation  of  (unds.  As  a  result  of  HUD 
actions,  a  minimum  of  an  additional  $40,0  million  is  now  focused  on 
low  and  moderate  income  neighborhoods  within  existing  appropri- 

'  ations.  1  .        v        •  i 

For  the  first  time,  the  Federal  Government  is  making  substantial 
investment  in  the  long-run  economic  revitalizatibn  of  distressed 
cities.  EDA,  once  primarily  a  rural  development  agency,4is  now 
devoting  nearly  one-half  of  its  resources  to  urban  areas.  As  indicat- 
ed earlier,  the  President  has  proposed  a  major  expansion  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration.  It  will  provide  new  busi- 
ness loans  and  grants  as  well  as  interest  subsidies  for  distressed 
areas.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  supported  this  initia- 
tive, though  final  action  remains  to  be  taken  by  the  Congress. 
HUD's  highly  successful  urban  development  action  grant  program 
has  already  generated  over  $6  billion  in  commitments  from  the 
private  sector  in  distressed  cities. 

These  investment  commitments  are  projected  to  crea^te,  180,000 
new  permanent  jobs  in  the  cities  and  save  another  87,000  existing 


jobs  in  our  cities,  st^pporting  these  initiatives,  President  Carter  s 
Executive  order  on  targeted  procurement  has  resulted  in  a  major 
increase  in  the  Federal  purchase  of  goods  and  services  from  iirms 
in  labor. surplus  areas.  .      .  j 

Successful  implementation  of  the  urban  policy  requires  incre^ed 
involvement  of  the  private  sector  in  central  city  development.  Pri- 
vate sector  jobs  are  one  key  to  dealing  with  the  unemployment  and 
poverty. problems  besetting  city  residents.  On  the  Presidents  rec- 
ommendation, nearly  $2.5  billion  of  investment  credits,  grants,  and 
loans  are  now  in  place  to  help  distressed  areas.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration's employment  initiatives,  more  of  the  private  sector  jobs 
created  by  federally-assisted  economic  development  projects  will  go 
to  CETA-eligible  pfersons.  ,      .  . 

The  President's  concern  for  improved  social  services  in  our  urban 
areas  has  been  reflected  in  increased  levels  of  funding  for  titie  XX 
and  ESEA.  It  is  also  reflected  in  his  proposals  for  national  health 
care  and  welfare  reform. 

URBAN  POUCY  AGENDA  FOR  THE  1980's 

Clearly,  in  the  2  years  since  President  Carter  announced  the 
urban  policy,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  addressing 
the  Nation's  most  priessing  urban  problems.  New  partnerships  have 
been  foriiied..  More  public  sector  resources  have  been  targeted  to 
needy  urban  communities  and  disadvantaged  people.  More  private 
•  sector  resources  have  been  leveraged  to  revitalize  urban  economies. 
Federal  program  coordination  has  been  improved,  and  sensitivity 
to  the  urban  impacts  of  Fedetal  action^  has  grown.     ^  ,  ' 

We  are  pleased  that  signs  of  revitalization  and  hope  have 
emerged  in  a  growing  number  of  urban  areas.  But  more  remains  to 
be  done.  The  Federal  Government  must  continue  to  help  distressed 
communities  strengthen  their  economies.  The  Federal  Gpvernment 
must  continue  to  provide  increased  economic  opportunities  for  the 
poor  and  minorities.  ,      ,      .,1      i  -i. 

Tight'  budget  constraints  in  the  coming  decade  will  make  it  es- 
sential to  conserve  our  resources.  More  efficient  and  equitable'use 
of  tax  moneys  will  require  increased  targeting  of  funds  to  dis- 
tressed places  and  peopleXWe  must  continue  our  commitment  to 
eliminate  discrimination.  Fir^ally,  it  is  essential  to  conserve  energy 
and  preserve  our  environment  so  that  cities  will  be  attractive  and 
healthy  places  to  live.  \  x  i-u 

•  Worldng  in  partnership  with\State  and  local  governments,  the 
private  sector,  and  voluntary  and  neighborhood  groups,  this  admin- 
istration reaffirms  its  commitment  to  helping  revitalize  America  s 
cities  and  to  helping  their  needy  residents  secure  better  housing, 
jobs  education,  and  health  services.  Stating  our  goals  as  concisely 
•as  possible,  the  administration  intends  to  work  during  the  coming 
years  to  accomplish  the  following  policy  objectives. 

CONTINUE  TO  FOSTER  STRONG  URBAN  ECONOMIES 

Current  programs  initiated  by  the  administration,  like  UDAG 
and  EDA's  new  reauthorization  legislation,  will  provide  distressed 
cities  with  numerous  opportunities  to  strengthen  their  economies. 
Working  with  State  and  local  government  leaders,  we  wil^cpn^^nue 
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to  consider  wavs  to  help  cities  rebuild  outmoded  infrastructure  and 
secure  a  predictable  supply  of  energy  necessary  for  industrial 
growth.  f  ^ 

Our  policies  will  also  consider  ways  to  link  what  we  do  as  a 
nation'  to  help  basit  industries  in  trouble  to  the  economic  develop- ' 
ment  need  of  communities  in 'which  their  plants  and  workers  are 
located.  Finally,  we  will  review  continuously  the  tax  code  and  other 
regulations  so  as  to  eliminate  unnecessary  biaises  or  unfair  tilts 
which  hurt  urban  communities. 

CONTINUE  TO  EXPAND  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

Second,  strong  action  will  be  needed  during  the  early  1980's  to 
assure  expanded  job  opportunities  for  minorities  and  'poor  people, 
particularly  among  those  who  are  structurally  unemployed.  I  mep- 
tioned  earlier  the  changes  we  have  made  in  the  CETA  program 
directed  at  helping  secure  jobs  for  the  long-term  unemployed.  I  also 
alluded  to  the  President's  targeted  job  tax  credit  program  and  our 
increased  efforts  to  focus  job  creating  procurement  on  distressed 
areas. 

We  are  now  reviewing  ways  to  further  encourage  job  expansion 
and  mobility  among  the  poor.  The  administration  s  youth  employ- 
ment initiatives  when  enacted  by  Congress,  will  increase  job  oppor- 
tunities for  those  particularly  burdened  by  unemployment.  We  will 
also  be  reviewing  current  tax  and'  welfare  provisions  inhibiting  or 
limiting  the  choices  of  the  poor  in  searching  for  jobs. 

'     PROMOTE  FISCAL  STABIUTY  IN  URBAN  COMMUNITIES 

Third,  the  administration's  efforts  to  help  revitalize  the  econo- 
mies of  troubled  communities  Vill  ultimately  help  them  surmount 
long-term  fiscal  problems.  But  for  some  communities  other  types  of 
assStance  may  be  necessary.  We  are  looking  at  ways  to  further 
target  existing  aid  to  fiscally  strained  cities.  Tne. President's  target- 
ed fiscal  assistance  package  is  before  the  Congress,  and,  when 
enacted,  will  help  distressed  cities.  The  President  has  also  reaf- 
firmed his  commitment;  to  the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
and  has  suggested  amendments  to  further  target  it  to  those  local 
'  communities  most  in  need.  '  ■ 

EXPAND  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR,  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Fourth,  I  am  proud  of  this  administration's  efforts  to  combat 
discrimination  against  minorities,  women,  and  the  handicapped. 
Reorganization  and  strengthening  of  civil  rights  enforcement  activ- 
ities have  led  to  significant  improvements  in  implementing  equal 
employment  opportunity.  Still  more  can  be  done  to  further  the 
gains  already  made. 

The  promise  of  equal  housing  opportunity  must  become  a  reality.  . 
We  will  continue  to  press  for  congressional  passage  of  amendments 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  that  will  strengthen-^HUD's  ability 
to  secure  prompt  and  equitaMe  compliance  with  the  fair  housing 
provisions  of  title  VlII. 

Despite  rapid  inflation  in  housing  costs  and  rising  interest  rates, 
actions  on  the  part  of  this  administration  have  helped  to  maintain 
new  housing  investment,  make  mortgage  credit  available,  and 
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assist  low-income  households  to  secure  affordable  financing.  How- 
ever, persistence  of  rapid  inflation  and  the  need  for  tight  monetary 
policy  threaten  the  ♦progress  that  has  been  made  in  expanding 
hous':?,g  opportunities.  \  '  '  \ 

Improving  the  quality  of  social  services  has  been  and  will  contin; 
ue  to  be  a  major  urban  policy  commitment.  Needy  communities,  in 
particular,  require  continued  Federal,  State,  and  county  assistance 
to  provide  adequate  community  services. 

Although  budgetary  limits  place  a  cap  on  increases  in  key  pro- 
grams such  as  title  XX  and  ESEA,  they  do  not  prevent  the  reform 
of  existing  programs  or  consideration  of  new  partnerships  among 
.Federal,  State,  county,  and  local  governments  to  secure  better  serv- 
ice delivery.  I  also  urge  the  Congress  to,  support  the  President's 
health  care  initiatives. 

encourXge  energy  efficient  urban  development  plans 

Fifth,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  growth  and  development  of  urban  com- 
munities in  the  next  decade  will  exert  major  influence  on  national 
policy  objectives  regarding  energy  conservation,  environmental  im- 
provement and  the  preservation  of  farmland'  Patterns  of  growth 
and  change  will  also  influence— and  be  affected  by— infrastructure 
investments,  neighborhood  quality  and  the  production  of  various 
types  of  housing.  -  ^ 

While  Qurrent  growth  patterns  reflect  the  demands  and  needs  of 
most  Americans,  they  have  resulted  in  urban  sprawl .  and  ineffi- 
cient use  of  energy.  Present  patterns  reflect  a  reliance  on  the 
private  automobile;  this  has  increased  personal  choice  in  the  work- 
home  relationship  but  limits  the  mobility  of  those  without  cars.  It 
also  has  contributed  to  deterioration  of  environmental  quality  and 
to  high  Ifevels  of  per  capita  energy  use  for  transport  and  housing. 
-  The  administration  reaffirnis  its  197„8  urban  policy  commitment 
to  work  with  State  and  local  officials  and*  the  private  sector  to 
encourage  urban  development  patterns  which  are  both  energy-effi- 
cient and  environmentally  sound  and  wHich  will  accommodate  ex- 
panded economic  grovsnth,  community  development  and  household 
mobility  needs.  With  HUD  assistance,  the  Urban  Land  Institute 
has  formed  a  Council  on  Development  Choices  'fbr  the  Eighties 
composed  of  State  and  local  elected  officials  and  leaders  of  the 
development  industry. 

The  Council  is  examining  a  series  of  measures  designed  in  part 
to  encourage  energy-efficient  communities  in  new  growth  areas 
and  in  revitalizing  urban  centers.  Their  recommendations  this  fall 
will  be  directed  toward  changes  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  policies 
as  well  as  in  private  development  practices. 

RESPONSIBLE  FEDERALISM 

The  decade  of  the  1980's  will  pose  new  and  difficult  challenges 
for  the  Federal  system.  Resource  constraints  will  make  it  difficult 
for  national?  State,  and  local  government  to  respond  ^to  the  public 
services  needs  generated  by  an  increasing  population.  In  addition, 
the  appropriate  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each  level  of  govern- 
ment must  be  reconsidered.' 
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A  sustained  dialog  is  required  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials  and  public  interest  groups  regarding  an  equitable  and 
.  efficient  assignment  of  functions  and  costs  to  each  of  the  basic 
levels  of  government.  , 

That  concludes  the  statement,  Mr.  Chair:  lan.  Any  questions  we 
can  answer  for  the  committee's  benefit,  we  will  be  more  than 

happy  to  do  so.  ^  t     j  •    »    i.  ^i.- 

[The  exhibits  referred  to  in  Secretary  Landrieus  testimony 

follow:] 


[ 
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"    "  Figurt  1 

NETINTERR£GI0NALMIGR.\TI0N:  1965-70. 1970-75. AND  1975-78  • 
(Nunbcn  in  Thousands) 


1965-1970 


SOURCE:  U,S.  Burcj-j  of  the  Census,  Census  of  the  Population  1970:  "Mobility  of  the 
population  ofthe  United  States:  March  1970  to  March  I975*\  and '*Ceo-  jj 
graphic  MobDityT  March  1975  to  March  1978".  Current  Population  Repons, 
Series  P.20,  No.  285  October  1975  an jl  No.  331.  October  1978, 


13.1 
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Figure  2 

NET  RESIDENTIAL  FLOWS  AMONG  CENTRAL  CITIES,  SUBURBS  AND  NON -METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


1970-l$78 


)URCE;>U^.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  **MobiIity  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States:  Mtrch  1970  to.March  1975"*  tnd 
"Geographic  Mobility:  March  1975  to  March  1978",Cuncnt  PopuUtioa  Reports,  Series P*2D,  Numbers  285 
and  331, 1975  and  1978. 
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ExmBm 

'     LEGISLyhVE  INrmnVES  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  1978  URBAN  POUCY  PROCESS 


Le^isUtion  - 
LEGISLATION  APPROVED  BY  TVE  CONGRESS 


Administering  Agency 


1.  Neighborhood  5< If- Development  Aci 

2.  Livible  Cities*      "  , 

3.  EleTT)enLir>'  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Concentration 
Provision  of  Tide  1 

^4.  Title  XX  Social  Services  (increased  appropriation) 

S.  Inner  City  Health  Initiative 

•6.  Employment  and  Investment  Tax  Credits 

7.  Section  312  Housing  Rehab ibtati on  (increased  appropriation) 

g.  Prtvaie  Sector  Jobs  Initiative  in  CETA 

9.  CommunJt>' Anti-Crime  Program 

10.  Urban  Volunteer  Corps  ^ 

11.  Neu  York  City  Guarantee  Bill 

\2.  Urban  Parks  and  Recreation  Recovery  Act 

13.  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  Act 

14.  Urban  Initiatives  in  Transportation 

15.  Targeted  Tax  Credit  (modified  to  apply  only  to 
rehabiLiation  of  industrial  ttnictuies) 

LEGISLATION  PENDING  IN  CONGRESS 

16.  National  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act 

17.  Targeted  Fiscal  Assistance  Program 
INmATTVES  NOT  APPROVED  BY  CONGRESS 

18.  Labor  Intensive  Public  Works 

19.  State  Incentives  Gnnts 


Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Housing  ajfd  Urban  Development  and  National 
Endo^^nt  for  the  Ans 

Department  of  Education 


Health  and  Human  Services 
Health  and  Human  Seprices 
Labor  and  Treasury 
}Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Labor 

Justice  (LEaa) 
ACTION 
Treasury 
Intenor 
Treasury- 
Transportation 
Treasury 


Economic  Development  Administration 
(Commerce) 

Treasury 


'Program  authorized,  but  funds  not  yet  appropriated. 


SOURCE:  Urban  Action,  A  New  Partnership  to  Conserve  America's  Communities,  TVe  President's  loteragericy 
Cooidinatiog  Council  (Washington,  D.C:  1979). 
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EXHIBIT  IX 

KEY  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS  TAKEN  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  URBAN  POUCy 


PROGRAM  CHANCES 

Economic  Development 
Administration  (Commeice) 

Economic.  Development 
.  Adminisirition  (Commerce) 

Health  and  Human  Services 


Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Houtmg  and  Urban  Development 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 
'^nvirojunental  Protection  Agency 
.Transponaiion 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 


Minority  Ecooomk  Dcvdopmeoi:  setting  ipeciftc  urgeti  for  aid  to  minority 
groups  in  uch  program  area. 

RfvoKtag  Loan  Fud:  cutting  red  cape  in  providing  buiineu  loans  through 
local  communities. 

Natioaal  Health  Scrvfet  Corps:  aaip  additional  personnel  ip  areas  having 
ihoruges  of  health  personnel.  ^ 

.CpBC  SirapUTicatioo:  req^iiremcnt  for  annual  plans  was  put  on  a  three.year 
basis,  cutting  local  paperwork,  as  wcD  as  other  changes  to  coordinate  HUD 
and  EDA  planning  requirements.  « 

kipvided  Local  bvoKcmeat  in  Scctfoo  313  Una:  localiUcs  were  given 
greater  control  over  processing  of  loans  for  neighborhood  housing 
rehabOitation.  • 

Neighboihood  Scntegy  Ants:  localities  were  given  discretion  to  tarfet  funds 
in  needy  neighborhoods  and  to  use  therh  for  a  broader  ranje  of  revitalization 
activity  in  these  areas. 

Tarrted  Tandem:  provision  of  SI  biUion  in  1978  and  1979  for  below, 
market  rate  mongates  for  middle  income  housing  in  UDAC^ligible  cities.  . 

Waste  Treatment  F»caity  Planning:  reduced  the  time  horizons  for  planning 
requirements,  thus  lowering  the  pressure  to  induce  unplanned  urban  sprawl. . 

Urban  Policy  Guidance:  guidelines  to  ensure  that  transponation  investments 
enhance  orban  centers  or  that  negative  impacts  are  addressed,  take  energN 
impact  into  account  and  focus  attention  on  repair  and  rehabilitation  of 
highway  facilities. 

Emission  "Banking**:  allow  cities  more  discretion  in  applying  air  quality 
.  rcgulatiom  to  expanding  or  new  fimu.  ^ 


DEMONSTRATION  OR  PILOT  PROGRAMS 


Environr7>entaI  Protection  Agency 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Small  Busineu  Administration 


Economic  Development 
Administration  (Commerce)  * 

Federal  National  Monpge 
Association 

14 


Resource  Recovery:  pOot  grants  to  states  and  localities. 

Modence  RehabOiUtioo:  iet*aiide  for  rchabtUution  of  housing  involving 
job  creation. 

De4nstlAitionalization:  funding  for  59  special  vnall  group  homes  for  the 
mentaDy  01. 

Bank  Cettincation:  aid  for  29  banks  helping  vnall  businesses  obtain 
guaranteed  loans. 

Corpprebendve  Economic  Developmcat  Stntefies:  asdstance  to  cities  devel- 
*oping  long  term  strategies  for'tconocnic  developnwnt. 

Urban  Und  Pirtk^atloo:  expanded  residential  ud  mortgaie  loan  capacity 
X  in  central  dtiet. 
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JEXHTBIT  II  (continued) 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boanl 
Houiing  and  Urban  Development 
General  Services  Administiation 


Department  or  Labor,  Homing  and 
Urban  Development,  Econonuc 
Development  Administration. 
Transportation,  and  Snull 
Busmess  Administration 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Economic  Development 
Administration,  and  Tnn^>ortation 


Economic  Development 
Adnunisuatton 

^tenor 


.  Intenor 
Intrnor 

\ 

INTERAGENCY  AGREEMENTS 

EPA, DOT 

DOL.  DOE.CSA 

HUD.  CSA 

HUD,  EDA 

0MB.  doc'.  EPA 

Controller  of  the  Currency,  HUD. 
SBA.  EDA,  and  others 

DOU  HUD,  DOT,  EDA,  SBA. 
CSA,  FnOiA 

SBA.  HUD.  EDA 

HUD,HHS.DOL,andLEAA  ^ 

L£AA,  ACTION 


Cdnnuiiity  iBvcstment  Fuad:  provide  incentives  to  local  savings  and  loan 
fautitutioni  to  expand  investment  ia  central  cities. 

Urbaa  Unhcnity  Pirtaenhip:  invoNesKven  national  higher  education  ' 
associations  in  urban  rcvitalization  strategies. 

tcchnkal  AiaistaacK  b  Procumnetit:  p0ot  pruject  focused  on  fcur  cities 
and  local  businesses  in  these  cities. 

Tarscied  Jobs  DcroonsiratiOD  Profnun:  grants  to  14  localities  to  tie 
together  CETA  training  and  jobs  with  community  and  economic 
development  programs. 


Air  Quality  Technical  Asbtance  Demonstration:  provides  technical 
issisiancc  to  urban  communities  to  help  reconcile  potential  conflicts 
between  aii  pollution  and  economic  development  goals. 


Xetropolitaa  DemonstratioD  Program:  planning  assistance  for  regional 
planning  organizations  addrtuing  urban  economic  distress. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Urban  ContingeDcy  Projects: 
contingency  fiind  earmarked  to  urban  projects. 

Rails  to  Trails  Ra0roKl  Rrvjtalization:  SS  million  for  conversion  of 
abandoned  railroad  nght  or  way  for  recreation  use.  All  10  projects  in 
urban  areas.  ^ 

National  Park  Senrice:  Gateway  parks  in  New  York.  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley  (near  Cleveland)  serve  urban  populations, 


Federal  Urban  Noise  Initiative 

Solar  UtflizatioD,  Ecooomic  Development,  and  Employment 
Community  Housing  Partnership 
Cooperation  in  Economk  Development 
Coonllnation  of  Population  Projections 
Task  Force  on  Commercial  Reinvestment 

Emptoymem  Iniiiathm 

Neighborhood  Business  Rcvitalization 
Aaristance  to  Low  Rent  Public  Housing 
Urban  Crime  PreveotioD  Propam 
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EXHIBIT  II  (continued) 


CSA  ind  Nitiona)  Credit 
Union  Admmisiration 

HUD  and  Corps  of  Enpnetn 

All  Federal  Aiendes 

HCRS,  Intenor,  tn'd  ACTION 

HCR5,  Interior,  and  HUD 

EFA.DOT 

DOT.  EDA 

DOT.HVD 

'LEAA.  National  Fire  Association 


Cradit  Unkm  DcvdopDCiit  io  Low  Kncooe  Comntmitiet 

Vibm  Impact  Aaalyw  of  SiiaiTictot  Actions 

Cocninuaity  CoeaervatJoo  GtifckUncs 

Youtb  Employmciit  Opportunitici  Id  Recrtttion 

NcigtiboAood  Rrvltaliutioii/Rtcrution 

Urban  Air  Quality  Hanning  Gnnu 

Urban  Rail  Improvements  and  Dmlopmcnt 

(^operation  on  Fnc3ity  [nrntmcnt 

Anon  fontrol  Aaistanct  f^iram 


1-10 
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opening  statement. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  I  would  like  to  raise  with  you, ' 
and  first  in  a  rather  broad  way  without  going  to  the  merits  of  the 
rationale  for  the  establishment  of  the  budgetary  priorities  by  the 
administration,  the  question  I  would-  like  to  raise  is,  given  the 
reality  of  the  devastation  of  the  cities,  do  you  think  that  we  can  do 
the  job  that  is  necessary  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
cities  in  the  1980's,  given  the  priorities  as  they  are  presently  ex- 
pressed in  this  budget  and  projected  budget  of  the  administration 
over  the  next  several  years? 

NEED  FOR  REINVESTMENT  IN  OUR  CITIES 

SecretacjLLANDRiEU.  Mr.  Congressman,  i'  think  one  has  to  look  at 
the  condinuhs  that  existed  in  this  country  since  its  founding.  I 
believe  that  I  have  spoken  as  often  and  as  loud,  if  not  as  eloquently 
and  as  persuasively,  as  anyone  else,  for  the  need  for  reinvestment 
in  our  cities,  and  I  have  not  altered  that  view. 

I  believe  cities  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  Nation  and 
to  the  world.  I  believe  that  it  would.be  an  entirely  different  world, 
and;  in  fact,  a  very  sad  world,  without  the  kind  of  interchange 
synergism  one  can  get  only  in  an  urban  environment. 

But  I  also  believe  we  have  made  great  progress,  and  it  has  been 
an  ongoing  process.  If  we  view  cities  in  a  very  narrow  sense,  and 
that  is  either  in  terms  of  a  neighborhood,  within  the  political 
boundaries  of  the  cities  or  of  the  center  city  defined  by  its  political 
boundaries,  then  we  can  say  that  many  cities  are,  in  fact,  worse  off 
than  they  have  been. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  view  cities  in  the  economic  sense,  and 
that  is  as  an  area  which  is  economically  tied  together,  one  which  is 
tied, together  by  transportation  network  of  streets  and  bridges  and 
roads  and  mass  transit,  one  in  which  there  is  an  interchange  of 
recreation  facilities  and  interchange  of  jobs  between  those  living 
within  the^political  boundaries  of  the  innercities  and  those  living 
within  the  political  boundaries  of  the  suburban  areas,  if  wje  view 
the  cities  in  that  context,  I  think  things  have  improved  very  sub- 
stantially. ^ 

The  problem  basically  is  one  of  political  structure.  While  there- 
are  some  regional  deficiencies  and  some  regions  of  the  country  are 
suffering,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  when  looked  at  as  a  whole,  but 
for  the  fact  that  there  are  some  38,000  jurisdictions  out  there,  legal 
jurisdictions,  cities  w^hen  taken  in  their  broad  context,  frankly  have 
made  great  improvements. 

I  think  this  country  has  to  ask  itself  what  its  .priorities  are.  I 
don't  believe  that  any  amount  of  money  from  the  public  sector;  will 
remake  many  of  the  central  cities  overnight.  I  think  that  requires 
not  only  a  capital  investment  from  the  public  sector,  but  also  a 
^strong  economy  within  the  city,  itself,  in  the  private  side,  and  it 
also  requires  even  after  that  great  expenditure  is  made,  a  long- 
term  process  of  upgrading  education,  and  that  can*t  be  done  over- 
n^ight. 

I  do  think  that  this  administration  has  made  a  very  significant 
commitment  to  th^.  rebuilding  of  America's  cities,  and,-  frankly, 
thait  is  evident  in  many,  many  cities  today  whicji  \ye  thought  at 
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"one~time  were '  Vlrfually 'lost'to  us.  I  thinK  as  one  went  through  . 
cities  like  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  back  in  the  1960's,  mid4960's,  and  in-  some  mstances  the 
early  1970's,  one  would  have  thought  they  were  not  gomg  to  sur- 
vive. When  you, go  back. today,  and  look  at-  the  growth  that  has 
taken  place,  that  growth  principally  is  downtown  growth,  revital- 
ization  and  in  some  instances  housing  rehabilitation  in  certam 
neighborhoods,  one  can't  help  but  be  a  little  more  optimistic  than 
we  were  in  the  early  part.  "  i_      i  j. 

Those  statistics  which  I  cite  are  valid,  and  that  is  that  the  center 
cities,  themselves,  in  the  political  boundaries,  are,  in  fact,>  becoming 
poorer  and  Essentially  with  greater  crowding  of  minorities.;  But,  as 
I  pointed  out,  that  is  a  political  problem  as  much  as  it  is  an 
economic  one. 

CONTROL  INFLATION  ^ 

.  I  believe  nations,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  to,  do  what  is  necessary  at 
any  particular  given  time  and  as  of  this  moment,  the  principal 
threat  facing  this  Nation  is  inflation,  and  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  survival  of  our  economic  system  and  in  the  long 
run  the  survival  of  those  living  in  the.  central-  cities  that  inflation 
be  brought  under  control.  Once  that  is  done  and  the  economy  is 
stimulated,  and  we  improve  our  productivity  and  find  alternative 
fuel  sources  and  conserve  energy  resources,,  I  believe  we  can  then 
build  a  bigger  and  better  pot  from  which  we  can  draw  more  money 
in  order  to  make  greater  investment  within  the  center  cities,- 

I  hope  I  have  answered,  to  some  extent,  your  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Yes,  I  am  quite  optimistic  about  what  is- going  to 
happen  in  the  cities  in  the  1980^5.  I  do  think  that  we  have  to  limit, 
to  an  extent,  our  expectations.  I  don't  think  we  can  establish 
unrealistic  goals.  I  think  we  can  have  hopes  that  may  not  be 
fulfilled,  and  it  may  take  longer  to  fulfill  those  than  the  next  10 
years,  but  I  think  we  can  reach  realistic  gr-als  that  are  substantial 
improvement  over  where  we  are  today,  wi  vour  present  funding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  aak  the  obvious  question 
that  concerns  a  number  of  people,  and  that  is,  "perhaps  one  of  the 
most  significant  urban  problems  that  we  face  at  this  moment  is  the 
social  dynamite  of  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  young  people, 
particularly  minorities,  unemployed  in  the  center  cities. 

Now,  isn't  there  a  conflict  in  policy  when,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
are  pursuing  ah  effort  to  fight  inflation,  and  the  short-term  reali- 
ties of  that  is  skyrocketing  unemployment?  Does  that  'not  contrib- 
ute to  the  potential  explosion  in  the  center  cities  by  enhancing  the 
■^unemployment  rate,  particularly  among  young  minority  people  in 
The  inner  cities  of  the  country? 

BETTER  EDUCATION  AND  JOBS 

Secretary  Landrieu.  No,  I  don't  necessarily  see  it  that  way,  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  am  as  concerned  as  you  are  about  those  unemploy- 
ment rates.  And  we  have  several  initiatives  to  assist,  but  that 
problem  of  youth  unemployment  is  not  directly  attributable  to  the 
current  policies  in  terms  of  controlling  inflation.  That  is  ialmost  a 
constjant  ih  our  society.  It  grows  worse  in  periods  of,  recession. 
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which  we  are  no_w_ini  b.ut_it  js  ja„constant  factor,_  and._the._exp.endir_. 
ture  of  Government  dollars  alone  is  not  going  to  cure  that. 

What  will  ciire  tJ^t,  Mr.  Chairmati,  is  a  better  educational 
system,  and '  more  job  opporttinities  in  this  private  sector,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  latter  is  not  going. to  be  available  as  long  as 
we  have  inflation  running  at  rampant  rates,  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  people  to  venture '^capital  and  to  expand  their  businesses. 
"  So.  while  I  am  concerned  about  it,  I  think  that  even  a 'greater 
threat,  in  all  fairness,  would  be  for  this  country  to  try  to  function 
on  an  inflation  rate  of  15,  or  20,  or  25  percent.  I  don't  believe  the 
economic  system  could  stand  that  stress  and  would  ultimately  col- 
lapse. 

TRANSITION  OF  YOUTH  FRO^  SCHOOLS  TO  JOBS 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  this  question.  If  for  the  sake  of  this 
discussion  there  is  agreement  that  simply  the  expenditure  of  Feder- 
al funds  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  youth'  unemployment,  does 
that  preclude  the  Federal  Government  from  establishing  appropri- 
'  ate  policy? 

Let  me  suggest  this:  To  my  knowledge,  we  are  the  only  industri- 
alized nation  in  the  world  that  does  .  not  have  a  national  policy  on 
transition  of  young  people  from  school-to  the  world  of  employment. 
Canada,  majiy  other,  nations  in  the  world,  have  developed  a  nation- 
al policy  that  provides  a  mechanism  for  young  people  to  make  that 
transition  from  school  to  employment. 

This  Nation  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that  has  not  done 
tljat.  So  even  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  prepared  to  agree  that  it 
is  not  simply  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  does  that  not.  re- 
quire, then,  the  establishment  of  Federal  policy  to  enhance  ' the 
role? 

We  have  not  even  done  lanything  to  encourage  private  industry 
to  get  involved,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  our  Federal  pro- 
grams that  I  think  we  can  criticize  significantly  in  terms  of  their 
ineptness  in  doing  it,  -but  we  have  not  established  policy.  Does  that 
preclude  us  from  doing  it,  and  if  it  doesn't,  what  should  be  a  policy 
approach  in  this  area?  ^ 

Secretary  Landrieu.  Mr;  Chairman,  first  of  all,  let  me  quickly 
say  I  am  not  an  expert  in  anything,  least  of  all  in  employment  and 
education.  If  I  know  anything,  I  think  I  know  something  about 
cities  and  very  little  about  that,  and  I  think  many. of  us  would  have 
to  acknowledge  it  is  a  very  complex  subject. 

I  am  not  sure  I  accept,  Mr.' Chairman,  the  categorical  criticism  of 
this  country's  system.       '  , 

SOCIAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  ECONOMIC  FACTORS 

The  Chairman.  I^et  me  give  you  a  specific  example.  I  am  not 
critical  just  to  be  criticial.  I  am  trying  to  state  facts.  For  example, 
in  Canada,  in  Sweden — let  me  take  Sweden,  for  example.  In 
Sweden,  there .  is  a  national  policy  that  provides  for  every  major 
business  to  set  aside  one  entry  level  position  that  trains  young 
people  for  a  particular  number  of  full-time  jobs.  That  creates  in  the 
private  sector  as  a  result  of  national  policy  a  continuing  number  of 
entry-level  opportunities  for  young  people. 
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In  eanada;^'or  examplertherens  a  national-policy"dealing-with 
thejssue  of  trade  unions  and  trade  unions'  relationship  to  young 
people,  which  opens  the  opportunities  for  employment. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  is  not  simply  criticism,  biit  the  state- 
ment of  fact  that  we  have  not  put  in  place  policy  either  affecting 
the  public  sector  or  the  private  sector  that  deals  with  the  question 
of  the  transition  of  young  people  from  the  world  of  school  to  the 
world  of  Work.  -  '  .  ' 

Secretary  Landrieu.  I  am  not  so  familiar .  with  the  economic 
systems,  Mr.  Chairman;  perhaps  Mr.  Kaplan  could'make  a  com- 
parison between  their  systems  and  ours. 

I  will  tell  you  this,  that  Uam  more  pleased  with  our  economic 
system  than  I  am  with  thefts,  and  I  am  more  pleased  witli;the 
progress  this  country  has  made  than  I  am  with  theirs,  and  I  believe 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  despite  the  deficiiencies  in  this 
Nation,  that  at  least  the  people  have  provided  for  themselves  the  ^ 
greatest  lifestyle  of  any  people  in  the  history  of  the  Earth  feind  with 
the  greatest;  amount  of  individual  freedom,  and  with'  the  greatest 
opportunity,  and  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  served 
also  as  a  protector,  if  you  will,  or  a  leading  force  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  throughout  the  world,  and  has  helped  virtually  every 
other  nation  in  the  world  to  achieve  a  little  better  wdy  of  life. 

I  am  not  so  sure  Sweden  has  done  that,  or  that  Canada,  although 
,they  are  a  great  neighbor  and  a  marvelous  nation,  has  done  that, 
either.  Everybody  can't  do  everything.  - 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  communicating  successfully.  I 
am  not  discussing  or  comparing  our  economic  systems.  I  am  raising 
a  question  of  specific  policy  as  it  relates  to  young  people,  and  it  has  y 
nothing  to  do  with  comparing  economic  systems.  / 

I  am  simply  suggesting  that  given  this  great  economic  system,  we  / 
still  have  not  addressed  tjie  issue  of  policy  as  it  regards  young 
people  in  employment,  and  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  social 
dynamite  in  this  country  in  every  major  city  in  Jt^he  country  is  the  v 
tens  of  thousands  of  r  ".omployed  young  people,  particularly  black  ' 
and  Third  World  young  people.  That  is  the  only  question. 

I  am  not  discussing  capitalism  versus  socialism.  I  am  simply 
raising  the  question  of  policy.       ^  '  '         i_       .  • 

'    Secretary  LANDRtEU.  '  don't  see  how  you  can  discuss  that  without 
discussing  the  economic  systems.  I  would  take  it  that  in  socialis^ 
countries  that  there,  is  very  little  unemployment  in  socialist  coiin^'  „ 
tries.  Some  do  recommr  ''d  that  system.  1  happen  to  disagree  with 

it.-  -  1.       ,  . 

'  When  you  are  dealing  in  the  private  economy,  there  obviously  is 
going  to  be  some  unemployment.  I  think  that  goes  with  the  system. 

Now,  I  quickly  say  to  ^ou  that  .the  unemployment  lev^s  are 
unacoepcable  to  me,  a.  '  I  know  they  are  un^icceptable  to  the 
Presider.'^.  3ut  it  isn't  ;iiiy  administration  and  other  administra- 
tions wjiich  Yiav*"  noi  idressed  the  issues.  It  becomes  a  far  more 
difficult  ihin^  t  ^  uau.  in  the  private  sector  those  job' opportuni- 
ties. So  I  think  jit  \z  tied  in  with  the  economic  system  of  countries. 

It  also  is  tied  in  with  your  immigration  policies.  It  is  also  tied  in 
with  your  political. system,  because  ii  industry  is,  in  fact,  free  to 
move,  and  we  cherish^  that  right,  and  industry  does,  in  fact,  relo-  / 
cate  when  a  plant  wears  out,  or  moves  closer  to  nevv  marketplaces, 

/  .         .  ■■  . 
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-—iiien^t-obviouslj^CTeates'a-certain-dismvestmenHn^^ 

it  is  Reaving  and  created  a  vacuum.  That  vacuum  can  be  Tilled  by  . 
finding  new  jobs  in  the  private  sector  or  expanding  Goviernment 
There  are  obviously  litnits  on  what  the  Government  can  do  since 
the  Government  only  gets  its  money  out  of  the  poc?  ets  of  citizens 
and  business,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  make  those  pockets  a 
litle  bigger  rather  than  just  keep  printing  money  in  the  belief 
somehow  or  the  other  there  is  never  a  day  which  we  have  /to  pay 
the  bill.  / 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  anything  you  want  to  discuss.  You 
know  10  times  more  than  I  do  about  tho'job  business,  so  I  doubt  I 

,  '  can  add  anything  to  what  you  know  ^^^ady;  maybe  Mr.  Kaplan 
can. 

UNK  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  AND  JOBS  / 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  think  what  I  would  like  to  do,  Mr!  Congressman, 
is  view  with  you  the  initiatives  the  administration  has  taken,  and, 
just  as  you  suggest,  this  administration  indeed  has  been  the  first 
that  has,  recognized  the  link  between  education  and  the  job  system, 
and  that  link  really  hasn't  existed  in  the  past, /but  the  administra- 
tion's new  youth  employment  initiatives  directly  and  specifically 
link  in  the  high  school  and  vocational  education  sys^^em  to  the 
private  sector  and  the  job  market.        .  / 

I  think  that  is  an  important  new  administration  initiative.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  has  occurred.  It  is  a  recognition  we  can  and 
should  do  better  in  trying  to  link  our  job  placement  and  training 
system  into  our  educational  programs.  / 

TAX  CREDIT  PROGRAM 

The  administration's  targeted  job  tax  credit  program  specifically 
.  encourages  vocational  education  to  the  job  market.  It  is  just  1  yeai- 
old  and  is  up  for  reauthorization  shortly,  and  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  ^reauthorize  it  as  suggesteii  by  the  President,  but  that  is  a 
breakthrough  in  trying  to  tie  bur  tax  code  in  I  terms  ^f  linking  kids 
in  vocational  education  t;p  the  job  market.  j 

CETA 

The  third  change  in  reform  that  we  haye  made  is  in  the  CETA 
program,  wHere,  through  the  private  initiatives  program,  we  are 
trying  our  best  to  link  CETA  placements  and  training  from  the 
time  a  kid  leaves  school  to  the  job  market. 

I  might  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries that  you  do  quote,  you  are  correct  in  saying  that  they  have 
added  the  slot  in,  the  private  sector  for  kids  in  school,  but  the 
statistics  indicate  in  those  countries  that  the  level  of  underemploy- 
ment, or  employment  T^elow  the  level  of  the  employee,  is  higher 
thari  it  is  in  this  country,  and  the  real  problem  in  this  country  and 
all  European  countries  is  that  our  technology  is  changing  and  our 
educational  system  hasn't  caught  up,  but  the  initiatives  that  the 
President  has  begun  foTr  the  first  tim^  take  recognition  of  that. 
'  The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  response.  May  I  .add,  Mr. 
Kaplan,  you  would  agree,  then,  with  our  previous  witness,  Mh 
Widner,  who  suggested  that  a  mggor  priority  is  to  link  all  of  our 
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various  manpower  efforts  and  our  educational  system  closely^  to- 
"getherT'scrthat  it~renects"the  needs  ot  the  la,bor  market? 

Mr.  Kaplan.  I  think  that  is  an  essential,  but  I  think  the  Con- 
gress should  recognize  the  changing  nature  of  our  real  poverty  in 
this  country,  because  some  of  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  educa- 
tional system. 

The  Chairma^.  Since  I  have  alluded  to  our  previous  witness,  in 
his  testimony  he  indicated,  for  example,  Washington,  D.C.,  can  be 
seen  as  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

FAMILY  HOUSEHOLDS  ^ 

Now,  some  of  the  preliminary  data  that  we»have  been  looking  at 
indicates  very  interestingly  that  a  rather  small  percent — and  I 
think  the  gentleman's  statement  was  that  what  is  happening  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  be  happening  to  other  cities  within  a  10- 
year  timeframe — a  rather  small  percent  of  household  units  in 
Washington,  JD.C,  are  actually  households  with  families. 

When  you  look  into  that  figure,  it  indicates  that  the  people  in 
Washington,  D.C.  who  have  families  are  people  who  earn  $10,000  a 
year  and  lesSj  or  $35,000  a  year  and  up. 

This  group  that  earns  between  $10,000  and  $35,000  a  year  with 
families  tends  not  to  exist  in  Washington,  D.C,  black  or  white,  and 
when  people  do  come  into  Washington,  D.C,  for  the  opportunities 
to  work,  when  they  get  married  and  have  families,  the  data  indi- 
cates they  tend  to  move  out — this  is  middle-class,  middle-income 
families — into  the  Washington-Maryland  suburbs  never  to  return, 
and  are  replaced  by  new  young  people  moving  into  the  center  city 
for  the  job  opportunities.  • 

So  Washington,  D.C,  on  the  one  hand,  is  a  city  of  one-  and  two- 
person  units;  it  is  a  city  of  fewer'  and  fewer  families;  it  is  a  city 
where  the  families  tend  to  be  p^haps  families  of  poor  people  or, 
before  inflation,  $35,000  a  year  was  considered  affluent,  at  this 
point  I  am  not  sure  as  to  whether  they  are  just  oh  the  upper  end  of 
the  poverty  scale — victims  of  debt  poverty;  we  will  put  it  that  way. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  comment  to  that  in  terms  of 
what  you  perceive  the  role  of  HUD,  or  the  role  of  the  Federal^ 
Government,  in  addressing  itself  to  the  myriad  of  problems  that' 
result  from  this.  .  ,         '  ' 

For  example,  in  the  educational  system,  you  have  in  Washington 
families  of  poor  people  who  have  to  work  desperately  to  try  to  deal 
with  the  ravages  of  the  economic  system,  less  able  politically  to 
chaUenge  the  system  to  get  it  to  respond  to  them.  The  affluent 
families  have  their  children  in  the  private  schools,  so  you  leave  the 
school  system  where  it  is  unsupported  by  a  number  of  people  in 
inner  cities  where  a  majority  of  household  units  don't  have  chil- 
dren, so  they  are  not  concerned  about  the  schools. 

We  are  .in  a  situation,  for  example,  in  Washington,  where  the 
schools  may  close  in  June  and  not  open  until  late  November, 
because  they  don't  have  the  financial  resources  available.  I  see  this 
trend  not  only  existing  in  Washington,  D.C,  but  I  see  this  trend 
beginning  to  take  place  in  every  major  city  in  the  United  States. 

The  question,  is,  is  it  appropriate  policy  to  try  to  attract  these 
families  back  into  the  central  cities,  or  should  it  be  policy  to  move 
a  number  of  lower-income  people  out  into  the  suburbs? 


.  13;? 

Secretary  Landrieu;  First  MrrChairmarirl7^^^^ 
what  I  said  before,  and  I  think  all  of  us  ignore  the  problem  because  , 
it  is  such  a  difficult  one  to  solve,  and  that  is  the  problem  of 
regionalization!  .  /  \  ' 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Would  your  feeling  be  any  different  'if  Washington,  D.C.,  instead 
of  being  10  miles  square,  was,  in  fact,  a  city  that  encompassed 
northern  Virginia  and  Maryland,  so  that  all  of  the  suburbs  were  in 
what  would  then  be  the  expanr'.id  District  of  Columbia?  Would 
your  feelings  be  any  different,  and  what  woyld  Washington,  D.C., 

then  look  like?  '  ,  '    ,^  i_  t 

Washington,  D.C.,  would  then  be  what  you  would  have  to  say,  1 
think,'  a  balanced  community.  It  would  have  families;  it  would  have 
a  number  of  smaller  units  for  young  professionals;  it  would  have  a 
balance  of  poor  as  well  as  middle-  and  upper-income  people;  it 
would  be  a  relatively  well-balanced  city.  . 
.  That  dbes  not  mean  that  it  wouldn't  have  its  problems  and  that 
certain  neighborhoods  within  that  broad  city  wouldn't  have  prol^ 
lems,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  city  would  be  changed 
dramatically.  Your  statistics  would  all  be  changed. 

So  what  we  are  dealing  with  basically  is  a  political  problem  We 
could  solve  a  great  many  of  the  structural  problems  of  cities  if,^  in 
fact  we  could  find  an  acceptable  political  solution  to  the  38,000 
jurisdictions  we  have  out  there.  Now,  not  finding  that,  which  mjny 
judgment  is  one  of  the  gut  solutions,  then  you  are  going  to  deal 
with  secondary  solutions,  and  if  we  are  going  to  take,  the  poUtical 
jurisdictions  as  givens,  then  we  have  to  ask  ourselv^js  what  func- 
tions can  th^  central  city  perform  and  what  functions  should  the 
suburban  areas  perform'.  '  , 

I  don't  necessarily  think  they  both  should  be  required  or  expect- 
ed to  perform  the  same  functions.  Among  some  there  is  a  feeling 
that  each  unit  of  government  or  political  jurisciction  ought  to 
perform  identical  functions.  Each  one  of  them  should  have  some 
manufacturing.  Each  of  them  should  have  hotels.  Each  should  have 
commercial,  and  each  should  have  residential,  I  don  t  necessarily 
think  that  is  realistic.  .  ,       .       u  i.  i  ► 

I  believe  some  cities  'will  become  commercial  centers,  hotels, 
office  buildings,  not  too  many  single-family  homes,  whereas,  subur- 
^  ban  areas  will  become  places,  for  the  most  part,  where  the  manu- 
facturing and  warehousing  functions  are  located. 

And  there  is  reason  for  that.  It  can  be  done  more  economically 
there—and  in  many  instancas^I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  for 
people  to  opt  for  things  the  ^  way  they  used  to  be,  because  the 
illusion  is  there,  and  things  never  were  as  good,  Mr,  Chairman,  as 
we  thought  they  were.  We  have  just  forgotten  some  of  vsrhat  was 

^'^Certain  communities,  in  my  judgment,  are  better  equipped 'than 
others  to  do  certain  things.  The  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  instance, 
because  it  was  a'  port  town,  a  great  deal  of  manufacturing  was 
right  there  on  the  riverfront,  it.  was  small  manufacturing.  The 
railroad  lines  were  located  there,  and  all  the  warehousing  was 
located  there.  The  streets  are  narroweiKnow;  and  much  too  narrow 
for  the  kind  *of  trucks  built  today,  the  new  technology,  the  new 
equipment.  The  railroads  are  having  a  difficult  time  moving  their 
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cars,  in  and  out  of  the-  traffic,  and  greatmew -beautiful-suburban- 
warehouse  districts  have  developed. 

Well,  why  wouldn't  th6  private  sector  essentially  move  an  ineffi- 
cient operation  scattered  over  four  or  five  buildings  into  one  build- 
ing with  adequate  parking  and  access  to  an  interstate  system?  And 
frankly,  when  it  doesn't,  the  country  as  a  whole  loses,  because  if  we 
assume  our  resources  are  limited,  then  we  ought  to  expect  the 
private  sector  to  function  in  the  most  economical  way;  otherwise,  it 
functions  in  an  uneconomical  way,  and  then  with  government  sub- 
sidy. ^  . 

Now,  what  has  happened  is  that  warehousing  has  left  the  city, 
and  if  you  can  draw  any  parallels  to  Washington,  D.C.,  perhaps 
some  of  these  can  be  drawn^pihat  property  has  been  put  to  higher 
and  better  usage.  What  was'a  railroad  yard  and  ar^  old  warehouse 
district  is  now  convertjed'to  liotels,  convention  centers,  to  retailing, 
to  recreation  facilities/for  the  community.  The  jobs,  while  they  may 
have  left  that  partipdlar  warehousing  job  or  that  particular  manu- 
facturing job,  mayy>ave  left  the  downtown  section  of  the  city,  it 
doesn't  mean  that  S&^left  the  city  entirely;  it  may  be  in  another 
section  of  the  city  or  a  suburban  area,  bu^  the  jobs  are  still  availa- 
ble to  the  people  living  in  the  center  city.  So  it  is  performing 
different  functions. 

I  believe  Washingtou,  D.C.,  with  itSs  huge  Federal  investment,  is 
unlike  any  other  city  in  America.  I  don't  think  we  can  compare 
this  city  with  any  other  city  in  America.  I  believe  there  are  certain 
parallels,  certain  lessons  we  can  learn  from  one  another,  but'  I 
think  it  is  a,  very  janique  city.  I  also  happen  to  believe  that  Wash- 
ington, D.Q  is  a  far  more  beautiful  city  today  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  in  its  past  history,  at  least  within  my  lifetime. 

y  live  right  by  HUD,  Mr.  Chairman;  which  is  an  old  urban 
renewal  area.  I  have  looked  at  pictures  of  that  section  just  15  years 
ago;  outdoor  plumbing,  wood  shanties,  a  horrible  section  of  the  city 
in  terms  of  the  conditions  of  the  housing.  Obviously  there  has  been 
an  enormous  physical  improvement,  and  I  think  the  same  can  be 
said  of  areas  right  around  Capitol  Hill  that  have  come  back 
strongly. 

That  doesn't  mean  to  say  there  has  not  been  a  painful  displace- 
ment of  those  in  those  areas.  Hopefully  they  are  in  better  housing 
than  they  were  before,  but  some  may  not  be,  and  whether  they  are 
or  hot,  many  people  are  uprooted  from  their  neighborhood,  and 
that  is  certainly  nqt  to  be  treated  lightly. 

In  terms  of  all  cities,  Mr.  Chairman,  Washington,  D.C.  is  includ- 
ed, because  of  the  political  jurisdictions  and  because  cities  do  not 
haye  control  of  their  own  destiny,  so  to  speak,  either  in  terms  of 
what  they  tax  or  how  they  tax,  and  because  we  are  performing  a 
^function  ^yhich  can*t  be  performed — that  is  the  center  city — by 
anybody  else,  then  it  seems,  to  me  it  requires  a  State  and  Federal 
contribution.  - 

Now,  we  do  that  through  the  Federal  system  in  the  way  of 
revenue  sharing,  community  development  block  grants,  UDAG, 
and  many  States  do  it  also  through  State  support  of  those  local 
^governments. 
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Unfortunately,,  not  enough  States  do  it,  and  those  that  do  it  do 
not  do  it  sufficiently  enough,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  money  is 
not  targeted  to  the  greatest  of  need. 

But,  by  and  large,  I  think  the  programs  that  have  been  put  in 
place  since  the  mid-1960's  have  been  very  .effective.  We  are  disap- 
pointed when  we  look  at  the  statistics  because  we  thought  that  we 
could  do  the  job,  frankly,  inside  of  10  years,  and  I  think  most  of  us 
now  looking  back  realize  that  was  far  too  optimistic.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  the  job  will  ever  be  completed,  but  I  do  know  our  expecta- 
tions were  too  high. 

I  often  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  speaking  to  groups,  that  we  fail  to 
understand,  and  I  am  as  guilty  as  any,  how  long  it  takes  to  do  a 
real  estate  development,,  and  basically  when  you  think  of  cities, 
you  have  the  people  and  the  real  estate,  and  while  it  is  the  people 
who  are  the  most  important  elements,  obviously  the  real  estate  is  a 
very  important  aspect  of  it. 

When  we  began  to  do  the  Dome  Stadium  in  New  Orleans,  a  State 
project,  it  was  1966.  Pan  Am  Life  Insurance  Co.  was  looking  for  a 
new  home  office  site.  It  is  national  in  scope,  but  a  locally  domiciled 
corporation.  They  are  just  now  topping  out  their  building.  Fourteen 
years  it  took  them  to  decide.  No.  1,  that  they  wanted  to  build  a'new 
home  office,  and  then  to  decide  where  they  were  going,  to  put  it, 
and  then  on  what  piece  of  ground,  and  how  to  design  it,  and  then 
to  build  it— 14  years. 

The  Canal  Place  project  that  I  was  working  with  before  I  came 
here  has  been  in  process  for  10  years,  and  only  one  building  is  up. 
It  is  a  very  live,  active  proiect,  but  it  has  taken  10  years  to 
complete  one  building  of  a  multifaceted  project. 

So  for  us  to  believe  somehow  or  other  as  naively  as  we  did  that 
all  the  deteriorations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  .cities,  all  of  the 
mistakes  we  made  in  200  years  of  this  Nation,  that  by  passage  of 
some  legislation^  and  the  implementation  of  new  programs  that  we 
would  automatically  cure  the  problems,  was  rather  naive. 

We  have  experienced  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I, 
and  a  number  of  others  in  civil  rights  legislation.  The  passage  of 
the  law  in  itself,  to  many,  was  a  great  step  forward,  and  we 
thought  that  perhaps  that  in  and  of  itself  would  end  discrimina- 
tion. Now  we  have  been  at  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  since  1954, 
and  the  progress,  even  though  it  is  at  all  deliberate  speed,  is  a  lot 
slower  than  any  of  us  could  have  possibly  imagined. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  thank  you.  I  have 
a  number  of  questions  that: we  would  like  to  submit,  to  you  in, 
writing  and  ask  you  to  submit  answers  for  the  record. 

'  HOUSING 

I  just  have  one  additional  question  prior  to  taking  a  recess  for 
the  vote.  It  goes  to  the  question  of  housing. 

As  you  know,  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  rule-of-thumb.  was  an 
individual  not  spend  more  than  25  percent  of  their,  monthly  income 
on  housing.  But  at  this  moment,  in  reading  through  the  Brookings 
Institution  study  on  housing  and  some  preliminary  data  we  have 
developed  in  housing,  iJt  indicates  that  our  laws  don't  suppoirt  rent- 
ers; that  on  an  increasing  basis  it  is  becoming  difficult  for  renters 
to  survive;  it  is  becoming  difficult  for  people  who  own  rental  prop- 
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-ei-ty-to  survive;  that  our  laws  tend  to  support  homeownership  and 
that  the  trend  is  forcing  people  to  purchase  homes. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  the  other  day  that^ 
indicated  a  number  of  young  single  people  are  now  finding  them- 
selves forced  just  to  survive,  to  come  together  in  groups  to  pur- 
chase homes  because  our  society  is  now  forcing  thiese  people  into 
homeownership. 

The  econbmy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  laws,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  forcing  people  into  homeownership  simply  to  survive.  'Rental 
housing  over  time  is  being  constricted  because  there  is  no  support 
base  for  rental  housing*  and  people  who  own  rental  property,  for 
example,  just  to  survive,  are  now  being  placed  in  a  position  of 
having  to  turn  that  property  over  to  developers,  who  then  turn  it 
into  condominiums  for  the  purposes  of  tax  writeoff  and  profit,  and 
what  we  are  ending  up  with  is  a  horrible  situation  here  where  we 
are  forcing  people,  on  the  one  hand,  into  purchasing  homes  and,  on  • 
the  other  hand,  v/e  are  making  hbusing  so  expensive  that  we  may, 
find  ourselves  in  a  situation  wherie  people  are  spending  50  j^rcent,* 
not  25  percent — It  is^  increasing  now  from  25  to  maybe  even.  35 
percent  of  their  income,  and,  as  I  understand  it  from  experts,  if 
this  country  ever  gets  to  the  point  where  people  are  spending  half 
their  money  on  housing,  that  the  bottom  of  this  economy  is  just 
going  to  drop  right  out.  | 
Do.  you  have  any  comments  to  that,  and  are  there  any  thoughts 

'  as  to  what  this,  administration  woiild  recommend  as  a  way  of 
giving  support  to  people  who  are  not  interested  in  homeownership, 
who  want  to  be  renters,  and  don't  want  to  live  in  condominiums  or 
pr?  -.ite  dwellings? 

Secretary  Landrieu.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  who  thinks  that  homeownership  is  a  very  acceptable 

,  lifestyle. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  quarrel  with  that.  Should  everybody  own 
one,  then? 

Secretary  Landrieu.  Anybody  who  wants  to  own  one  I  would 
hope  would  own  one.  I  am  for  letting  folks  do  pretty  much  what 
they  want  to  do  in  this  life,  and  I  think  home  ownership  is  certain- 
ly a  healthy  thing  for  the  country. 

I  also  believe  that  we  have  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  rental 
opportunities  for  the'  people  of  this  Nation  who  choose  not  to  own  a 
home  for  whatever  their  reason  and  who  want  to  rent.  But  we  do 
operate  in  a  relatively  free  market  system*  and  somebody  has  to 
pay  for  that  investment,  or  at  least  somebody  has  to  make  that 
investment  attractive  enough  to  be  made. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors,  I  think,  that  have  to  be  measured. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  increased  cost  of  housing,  deeply  con- 
cerned about  it.  But  in  analyzing  it  we  should  understand  that 
several  things  have  happened." 

No.  1,  we  have  increased  tremendously  the  quality  of  housing  so 
that  people  are  getting  much  better  quality  housing  today,  though 
they  niay  be  paying  a  high  t)ercentage  of  their  income  for  that 
housing.  There  isn't  any  doubt  that  as  we  read  the  figures,  the 
number  of  units  today — I  think  the  figure  was  97  percent  inner-city 
rental  units  have  complete  plumbing.  One  might  say:  "My  God, 
you  are  bragging  about  having  plumbing  in  this  day  and  age."  As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  fantastic  achievement  for  this  country.  One 
needs  only  look  around  the  world  and  see  hovf  many  people  in 
other  economies  and  other  nations  are  living  without  these  bene- 
fits. So  I  don't  make  light  of  how  far  we  have  come. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  interrupt  for  one  second? 
For  example,  the  Brookings  people  indi'^ate  at  their  conclusion  that 
the  issue  4  laid  out  to  you  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  explosive 
urban  issue  in  the  country.  In  fact,  their  conclusion  is  that  we  may 
be  so  fai-  down  the  road  with  this  problem  that  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do.  about  it.  So  I  am  talking  about  a  problem  of  incredible 
magnitude  and  that  is  the  issue  of  the  availability  of  housing  for 
substantial  numbers  of  human  beings  who  either  don't  have  the 
necessary  wherewithal  to  purchase  homes,  they  don't  exist,  or  they 
are  being  pushed  out  or  forced  into  a  situation  where  an  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  their -income  is  going  for  housing  in  a  society  that 
had  as  a  rule  of  thumb  no  more  than  one^fourth  of  their  income 
going  for  housing. 

So  with  a  prestigious  think-tank  organization  like  Brookings  In? 
stitution  and  others  pointing  out  this  kind  cf  problem  is  looming, 
an  incredible  urban  problem,  I  sensed  different  sense  of  urgency.- 

I  guess  that  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  interject  into  this  discus- 
sion; that  it  is  not  a  light  thing.  People  are  writing  that  the  lack  of 
available  housing  and  the  cost  of  housing  are  becoming  the  incredi- 
ble urban  issue  of  the  1980's. 

Secretary  Landrieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  there  wasn't  any- 
thing in  my  statement  that  led  you  to  believe  that  I  treated  it 
lightly.  I  think  I  told  you  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  it,  but 
simply  railing  at  the  problem  doesn't  solve  it.  I  think  we  have  to 
understand  why  the  problenri  is  there,  and  if  we  can  understand 
why  we  have  the  problem,  we  might  go  about  solving  it. 

RENT  CONTROL 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  don't  understand  why  we  have  the 
problem,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  develop  any  solutions  to  what  we 
are  facing.  Many  people,  for  instance — arid  I  would  love  to  spend 
some  time  with  you  on  this  issue — think  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  go  to 
rent  control  and  therefore  you  keep  the  rents  down.  That  sounds 
very  attractive,  and  it  is  politically  popular.  Except,  when  you  do 
that*  Mr.  Chairman,  you  completely  destroy  any  incentive  for  the 
private  sector  to  invest  in  rental  housing,  and  what  may  be  a 
temporary  relief  ,  to  those  who  are  currently  renting  becomes  an 
absolute  nightmare  for  those  that  follow,  because  there  will  be  no 
substitute  housing  built  if  there  is  not  a  reasonable  return  for  an 
investor  to  invest  in  that  rental  housing.    *  ' 

That  certainly  is  one  of  the  problems.  I  am  not  saving  that  is  a 
national  problem  as  of  this  moment,  but  the  fear  of  rent  control 
certainly  is,  and  that  is  one  of  the  factors. 

We  have  enough  capacity  in  this  country  to  build  as  much  hous- 
ing as  this  Nation  needs.  We  have  the  capacity.  We  halve  the 
capacity  in  'the  contracting  business,  and  development  business, 
and  the  engineers;  we  can  build  as  much  housing  as  this  Nation 
needs.  The  question  is,  can  we  pay  for  the  kind  of  housing  that 
people  want,  and  my  answer  to  you  as  of  this  moment  -is  no. 
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The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Secretary.  1  have  tc  suspend  because  I  have  ^ 
to  so  vote  I  appreciate  very  much  your  testimony  before  the  com- 
mitee.  I  would  simply  add  that  .1  think  you  .^/^'f  £ 

question  when  you  talk  about  the  issue  of  rent  contro  at  the  loca 
level  My  interjretation  of  that  is  that  rent  contr6l  mitiatives  at 
the  local  level  across  the  country  is  a  local  expression  of  the  reed 
•or  national  policy  in  this  area,  and  that  people  attempt ng  to  deal 
with  th?s  housing  problem.  jurisdi^:tion%-jursidi^ction  is  sitfip^  a 
screaming  of  human  beings  around  the  country  for  the  need  for  a 
nationa"  policy  in  the  area  of  housing,  and  rent  control  initiative 
on  the  ballots  in  these  various  cities  is  the  expression  of  human 
beings  saying  we  desperately  need  to  address  this  issue  as  a  nation-  . 

^^llt^Tor^  and  more  cities  dealing  with  tnis  matter  oii  balance. 
.  and  I  think  you  are  right;  it  only  deals  with  one  aspect  of  the 
problem.  It  doesn't  take  a  comprehensive  look  at  ?t.  ^ut- Uhink  if 
Wat  ffie  Federal  level  view  these^ent -control  initiatives^  as-  an  - 
expression  of  local  communities  saying  housing  is  a  nationa  prob- 
lem and  we  have  got  to  develop  a  national  policy  toward  it,  then  it 
senilis  to  me  we  can  respond  appropriately  to  what  is  going  on  at 
tSueveUnd  don't  have  to  argue  the  merits  or  the  pros,  and  cons 
of  rent  control  at  the  Federal  level,  but  simp  y  perceive  it  as  an 
Sutcry  of  fJman  beings  saying  at  the  Federal  level  we  think  the  e 
is  desperate  need  for  a  national  policy  in  the  area  -of  housing. 
I  see  these  rent  control  initiatives  more  in  that  regard, 
sicretary  Landrieu.  I  think  we  have  an  excellent  national 
Dolicv  Mr  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  more  housing  opportunities. 
■  5ipe';  investments  being  made  by  the  federal  systen^  t^^^^^^^^^ 
we  have  ever  had  before.  The  President  just  asked  Congress  tor 
Another  $5  billion  for  assisted  housing  alone  in  this  Nation  for  this 
comine  year  which  is  a  quantum  jump,  and  is  insisting  upon  that 
fev^  of  finding  even  in  the  face  of  trying  to  balance  the  budget. 

This  administration  has  a  terribly  d««P.co"^niitment  to  housing^ 
I  simply  say  it  is  much  too  narrow  an  issue  to  hang  it  on  rent 
ontTol  I  mentioned  as  one  aspect,  to  help  understand  where  t^^^^^^^ 
is  not  sufficient  investment  taking  place  from  the  private  sector 
out  there  If  ?he  private  sector  is  not  going  to  make  money  in 
'  ^Imobfles.  it  will  find  a  way  to  make  money  in  w^dgete^^^^f 
not  in  widgets,  it  will  find  a  way  to  make  money  in  so"iethin|  ejse 
unlike  a  government-controlled  economy,  where  we  can  invest 
whether  it  is  profitable  or  not.  If  it  is  in  need,  then  the  Govern- 
.    mem  investe.  But  ultimately,  unless  we  have  a  strong  prrvate 
Sor  the  Government  better  be  prepared  to  do  it.  and  I  have  not 
yet  found  a  golernment  where  the  housing  po  icy  is  run  and  con- 
trolled by  the  government  that  provides  the  kind  of  standard  of  . 
livirig  thfs  country  has  provided  for  it  through  the  private  sector 
workine  in  partnership  with  the  private  sector. 
^ThrciAiRMAN.  Mr' Secretary,  .thank  yr.'^'J^^'t^^^J^^^i 
like  to  say  to  you  these  hearings  are  not  designed-  to  develop  a 
platform  to  criticize  this  administration.  My  objective  is  more  lofty_ 
My  objective  is  to  simply  say  to  my  colleagues  in-  America  that 
there  are  cities  here,  that  there  are  matters  that  we  need  to  look  at 
and  b?i^g  the  greatest  intellectual  competence  and  capability  and 
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political  commitment  and  conviction  that  we  can  to  resolve  these 
problems. 

So  I  didn't  raise  th^se  hearings  to  put  the  administration  in  an 
offensive  or  defensive  position,  but  to  allow  us  to  engage  in  some 
intellectual  exchange  with  respect  to  the  needs  for  certain  kinds  of 
policy  development  as  we  move  through  the  decade  of  the  1980  s, 
and  I  r-^'alize  that  Congress  often  is  a  place  that  tends  to  pit 
Members  of  Congress  against  the  administration,  back  and  forth. 
These  hearings  are  not  designed  to  do  that. 

My  objective  is,  as  I  said,  much,  more  lofty,  and  that  is  to  say 
V'-ishington,  D.C.,  is  one  of  those  cities.  I  don't  agree  that  it  is  a 
unique  city  other  than  the  fact  it-is  the  capital.  Beyond  that  fact,  I 
think  •  has  'the  generic  problems  of  any  other  major  city  in  the 
United  blates,  and  if  we  can  focus  on  Washington,  D.C.,  and  begin 
to  address  the  problems  of  Washington,  D.C.,  I  think  we  then  have 
the  _cljies  Jojhejtind^^ 

address  the  problems  of  iirban  life  throughout  this  country. 

I  hopt  I  was  communicating  in  this  effort.  I  am  not  here  to 
challenge  the  Carter  administration.  These  cities  are  going  io  be 
here  when  the  Carter  administration  is  no  longer  around,  and  that 
is  my  concern;  what-  happens  to  the  cities  in  this  country  beyond 
political  personalities  and  .beyond  individual  administrations,  and 
so  I  wanted  to  say  th^t  for  tlje  record  publicly  so  you  could  under- 
stand my  motivation  here  was  not  to  set  the  administration  up  and 
play  games.  We  have  a  serious  objective  here. 

Secretary  Landrieu.  I  understand  that/  Mr.  Chairman.  Some- 
times in  my  discussions  I  am  more  of  a  passionate  participant  than 
I  should  be,  simply  because  I  am  interested  in  the  subject  matter.  I 
have  been  at  this  business  now  for  20  years,  and  L  am  still  learn- 
ing, and  I  know  of  no  administration  in  that  whole  period  of  time 
that  has  done  more  for  the  cities  of  this  Nation  than  has  this 
administration  in  the  past  3  years.  I  certainly  didn't  assume  what 
we  were  doing  war  .being  critical.  I  just  think  it  is  a  very  deep  is^ue^ 
that  we  tend  to  want  to  solve  by  either  isolated,  quick-fix,  or  by' 
some  new  gimmick.  j   .  i  r 

The  cities  are  inextricably  tied  up  with  the  freedpm  and  rights  of 
•people  to  live  and  to  move  where  they  want  to,  or  where  they  don  t 
have  that  right,  to  make  certain  they  do  have  that  right.  They  are 
tied  up  in  the  economic  system;  they  are  tied  in  with  the  political, 
structure  under  the  control  of  States.  As  I  said,  there  are  38,000 
jurisdictions,  so  it  gets  to  be  a  terribly  complex  situation. 

I  agree  with  you  that  Washington,  D.C.,  in 'some  respects  is  like 
other  cities,  but  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
really- are  not  any  two  cities  alike.  Right  now,  miany  cities  are 
going  through  terrible  unemployment.  In  Detroit,  it  is  horrible 
right  now.  You  go  down  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  while  I  am 
not  saying  we  are  basking  in  the  light  of  great  prosperity,  the 
.  unemployment  is  relatively  low,  simply  because  the  industrial  base 
of  those  cities  are  different.  One  is  a  manufacturing  base*  city;  the 
other  one  is*  based  on  a  port  and  tourism,  and  those  economic 
cycles  are  running  out  of  synch^ught  now. 

So  there  are  significant  differences,  and  I  do  think  you  have  to 
treat  Washington,  D.C.,  quite  differently  than  any  other  city  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  very  different.  And  the  mere  presence  of  the  Federal 
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Government  here,  and  this  being  the  Nation's  capital,  and  people 
believing  that  this  is  the  national  city,  it  deserves  special  attention, 
in  my  judgment.  ♦ 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  contribution, 
and  taking  the  time  out  of  your  busy  schedule  to  appear  before  this 
committee  on  these  hearings.  We  appreciate  it. 

Secretary  Landrieu.  Thonk  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  for  10  min- 
utes. 

[Recess  for  Members  to  vote.]. 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  will  reconvene  its  business. 

Mr.  Widner,  thank  >r6u  very- much  for  providing  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  provide  the  Secretary  time  to  meet  his  schedule.  Again,  as  I 
indicated  I, thought  your  opening  presentation  was  fascinating  and 
I  would  like  for  us  to  discuss  it  a  little  bit.  You  were  in  the 
audience  when  I  alluded  to  some  of  the  data  with  respect  to  the 
District'of  CblumbiaT^d'  I  fihHTt  ve  interesting  when  one  looks 
at  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  do  see  this  middle  income  group  of 
people,  black  and  white,  leave  the  city  never  to  return. 

I  would  appreciate  if  you  could  comment  to  that. 

■  PEOPLE  MOVING  TRENDS 

Mr.  WiDNER.  It  is  because  of  data  like  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
think  the  District,  while  unique  obviously  m  its  role  it  plays  in  the 
system,  does  reflect  some  trends  that  are  likely  to  affect  other 
cities  as  the  decade  wears  on.  There  are  some  special  reasons,  why 
we  see  it  first  here,  that  we  can  talk  about,  if  you  wish,  I  think  we 
are  going  to  see  that  pattern  in  many  cities  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  people  in  the  middle  income  bracket,  the  families  in  the 
income  bracket  you  mefixioned  that  leave  the  city,  are  essentially 
moving  into  a  stage  of  life  from  child  rearing,  and  space  around  the 
home,  school  considerations,  a  lot  of  other  things  enter  the  equa- 
tion, and  so  they  go  to  the  suburbs.  That  is  what  drove  them  to  the ' 
suburbs  after  World  War  II,  and  at  the  same  time  as  you  indicated 
we  have  these  very  young  peopljp  in  the  lower  income  brackets  who 
did  come  into,  the  city,  and  I  think  at  least  for  the  next  decade,  and' 
probably  for  a  short  time  after  the  end  of  this  decade,  that  group 
will  be  fairly  sizeable,  and  will  account  for  a  good  deal  of  this 
movement  that  we  are  talking  about,  this  gentrification  that  we 
will  see  in  the  cities.  The  fact  that  upper  income  people  can  afford 
the  cost  associated  with  urban  housing  would  account  for  those 
over  $35,000.  You  are  right,  we  may  have  to  raise  that  a  little  bit 
giv^n  inflation  and  everything  else,  but  they  can  afford  the  tradeoff 
costs  involved  in  living  inside  so  you  get  this  maldistribution. 

The  further  out  on  the  urban  pheriphery  you  go,  the  lower  the 
cost  of  the  housing  and  the  rr^ore  expensive  the  commute  gets  to  be. 
It  will  be  a  factor,  and  therefore,  there  are  some  who  think  the 
energy  situation  may  change  the  pattern  somewhat.  I  am  a  little 
skeptical  about  that.  I  think  it  will  have  some  influence  on  wheth- 
er those  young  people  who  come  in  in  the  early  stages  of  their  lives 
when  their  income  is  still  relatively  modesty  and  they  do  not  have  a 
family,  they  may  decide  not  to  move  out  because  of  the  cost  of 
commuting,  but  I  do  not  see  people  getting  rid  of  their  suburban 
house  and  moving  in  because  of  the  commuting;  it  would  take  a 
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very,  very  substantial  increase  to  make  up  the  difference  in  cost  to 
them  for  that  move. 

I  think  that  is  a  national  picture.  It  probably  will  be  with  us  for 
the  reason  that  the;  Secretary  alluded  to,  that  we  are  trapped  by  a 
political  definition  of  the  city. 

There  are  cities,  for  example,  the  city  in  which  I  spend  half  of 
every  week,  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  is  a  city  that  was  able  to  annex 
territory  very  substantially  over  the  last  17  years;  in  fact,  it  quad- 
rupled its  territory  over  the  last  17  years,  also  a  lot  of  the  subur- 
,  ban  territory  is  captured  wjthin  the  city  boundaries.  It  is  interest- 
ing now  that  development  is  going  put  way  beyond  that  even 
because  of  a  combination  of  housing  costs,  schools  and  so  on. 

'The  pattern  is  not  unique.  It  does  cause  us  some  concern  because 
of  the  maldistribution  of  the  population  and  the  taxpaying  public 
that  it  represents.  ' 

If  we  are  looking  for  a  solution  to  that,  I  think  that  the  Secretary 
is  pointing  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  is,  it  may  be  that  we 
have  to  change  the  way  we  finance*  schools,  and  the  way  we  define 
political  jurisdictions  or  services  for  some  purposes.  Even  if  we  had 
the  boundaries  in  the  right  place,  this  kind  of  pattern  would  tend 
•  to  appear,  but  if  we  start  financing  our  schools  in  a  more  sensible 
way,  then  ve  have  been  financing  them,  we  can  deal  with  that 
maldistribution  problem. 

FINANCING  SCHOOLS  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  with  respect  to  the 
financings  of  schools,  because  one  of  the  concerns  that  I  tried  to 
allude'  to  with  the  Secretary  is  that  if  the  inner  cities,  the  center 
city  is  overwhelmingly  single  families,  then  what  is  the  motivation 
for  financing  educational  systems  for  a  small  percentage  of  people 
in  the  city  who  have  families,  many  of  them  low-income  families? 

Mr.  WiDNER.  Well,  this  is  one  place  where  the  District  does  have 
a  unique  situation  that  nobody  else  has. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  problem  in  general.  Then  we  can  deal  with 
the  special  problem  of  th^  District.  • 

Throughout  this  country,  there  has  been  a  recognition  over  the 
last  10  or  12  years,  and  starling  with  your  own  State  with  the 
Snoma  .decision  about  the  equity  of  school  financing  when  we  use 
the  property  tax.  And  that  has  led  to  a  growing  recognition  that  a 
child  should  not  be  penalized  for  being  born  in  one  jurisdiction 
rather  than  another,  that  there  is  a  fundamental,  almost  constitu- 
tional right,  at  least  under  many  State  constitutions,  to  a  quality  of 
education.  For  that  reason,  we  are  seeing  shifts  beginning  to  occur 
that  rely -on  State  governments,  by  and  large,  to  redistribute  rev- 
enues for  the  State  as  a  whole  back  down  to  the  school  district,  so 
you  get  some  equity  in  school  financing  across  all  the  jurisdictions. 
In  my  State  of  Ohio,  we  have  gone  through  agony  on  this  question 
and  really  did  not  solve  it  politically,  but  one  business  group  last 
year  made  the  extraordinary  recommendation  that  we  collect  the 
property  tax  at  the  State  level,  particularly  for  commercial  and 
industrial  property,  arid  then  redistribute  it  on  the  basis  of  some 
formula  that  would  recognize  need  among  the  school  districts.  That 
then  v/ould  begin  to  get  you  cff  this  problem  of  people  within  a 
jurisdiction  not  being  interested  in  supporting  schools  because  they 
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do  not  have-childreri  in  the  school.  By  the  way,  thafe  may  be  nipre 
conventional  wisdom  on  our  part.  We  found  in  one  suburban  juris- 
diction we  analyzed  on  a  school  levy,  the  heaviest  vote  against  the 
levy  was  among  the  families  with  kids  in  schools,  because  they 
were  the  ones  that  were  feeling  the  budget  pinch  the  most,  and  the 
older  and  younger  people  who  had  no  kids  voted  in  larger  numbers 
for  it  than  the  ones  that  had  the  kids  in  school. 

The  District  situation,  of  course,  is  very  unique,  because  you  are. 
a  State,  county  and  a  city  all  in  one  fell  swoop,  so  .we  wind  up  with 
either  a  District  oj  Federal  responsibility.  There  is  no  other  alter- 
native in  between.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  District.  One  of  my 
colleagues  is  a  specialist  on  the  District,  and  I  asked  him  to  come 
today  but  he  could  not. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can*  come  up  with  an  intelligent  answer  for 
the  particular  problem  in  the  District   J  

HOUSING 

The,  Chairman.  Well,  I  appreciate  that.  I  will  just  move  to  an- 
other area,  because  I  think  you  have  adequately  responded  to  my 
question.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  where  in  your  list,  I  assume  it  was  in 
the  number  3  recommendation,  that  is,  the:  redevelopment  of  land 
but  the  question  I  want  to  raise  was  where  do  you  see  the  housing 
problem. in  your  list  of  priorities  for  the  cities,  as  I  said,  Brookings 
and  other  people  who  have  begun  to  try  to  tackle  this  issue  ,of 
housing  in  the  urban  centers,  are  pointing  to  the  notion  that  the 
housing  issue  is  rapidly  becoming  the  number  one  crisis  in  the 
country,  the  availability  of  housing,  and  the  affordability  of  hous- 
ing, and  the  pressure  to  move  people  to  homeownership  simply  ^ 
because  the  laws  of  economics  do  not  support  any  other  approach. 

Mr.  WiDNER.  Well,  the  housing  problem  is  one,  of  the  major 
issued  on  the  agenda  right  now  in  terms  of  its  affordability,  iand 
you  have  to  look  at  it  as  if  it  were  a  bermuda  onion,  and  you  were 
peeling  away  the  layers,  because  there  are  several  reasons  for 
those  extraordinarily  high  costs.  Compared  to  European  cpuntries 
on  the  whole,  we  build  a  lot  more  housing  per  person  or  family  at  a 
'lower  cost  than,  the  vast  majority  of  our  other  countries  compara- 
ble to  us.  Housing  is  a  lot  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in 
most  of  those  countries,  and  we  have  always  had  a  warp  in  public 
policy  that  tends  to  favor  housing  over  other  forms  of  capital 
investment.  ' 

This  experience  we  are  having  right  now  is  an  unaccustomed  one 
really  for  us,  but  it'  is  a  fairly  traditional  one  for  many  of  thfe 
European  countries  where  you  really  have  to  be  extraordinarily 
wealthy  to  have  a  privately  owned  single  family  house;  but  if  we 
look  at  it  as. a  bermuda  onion,  there  are  several  factors  that  con- 
tribute  to  the  increasing  costs.  Of  course,  we  can  never  forget  the 
-Impact  on  the  economy  and  the  ra'mifying  effects  on  the  economy 
of  rising  energy  costs,  and  that  works  its  way  through  the  whole 
system,  and  drove  up  the  cost  of  money  which  had  an  effect  on  the 
financing  of  houses,  so  there  is  one  set  of  effects  that  are  more  a 
matter  of  national  and  international  policy.  When  we  get  down  to 
what  we  can  actually  do,  there  are  two  areas  that  we  can  start 
looking,  no,  three,  that  we  can  start  looking  at. 
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First  of  all,  for  perfectly  good  reason,  we  have  required  builders 
to  go  through  a  great  deal  more  procedural  review  in  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  than  they  used  to  have  to  go  through,  and  we  have 
underestimate  the  impact  that  has  had  on  the  costs  of  the 
housing.  '  \  .  i_ 

The.  amount  of  delay  that  that  builds  into  construction,  and  the 
inflation  rates  we  have  been  having  in  the  last^everal  years,  the 
amount  of  costs  that  that  adds  to  housing  and  c(jnstruction  of  all 
kinds  is  extraordinary.  \ 

If  you  would-^like;  we  have  just  completed  a  paper  on  the  cost  of 
delay  in  our  economy.  We  call  it,  we  named  it  after  a  song,  "As 
Time  Goes  By." 

The  Chairman.  We  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  WiDNER.  You  might  find  it  interesting  because  we  loo.k  to  a_ 
~Gouple--pr<>gramSi--the-^coinmunit3Hblock--grant"Tn*ogr  and  so 
forth,  to  see  what  the  costs  are  for  housing  and  various  kinds  of 
construction,  and  that  is  a  major  factor.  Most  developers  cannot  sit 
on  the  front  end  money  that  is  required  to  build  for  long  protracted 
periods  of  time  at  todj^y's  inflation  rates  without  really  getting  into 
very  serious  cash  flow  problems  so  you  got  a  problem  there. 
.  The  second  problem  is  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
here  in  Washington^  particularly  in  the  Virginia  suburbs,  we  have 
had  an  example  of  this.  We  have,  in  effect,  rationed  the  housing 
supply,  for  example*  by  declaring  moratoria  while  we  get  our 
sewage  plants  built  or  environmental  protection  measures,  the 
Fairfax  County  moratorium  of  several  years  ago.  Now,  what  that 
does,  it  restricts  supply  versus  demand  which  drives  up  price,  and 
we  have  been  doing  this,  or  things  like  this,  across  the  country,  and 
that  has  driven  up  the  cost  as  well. 

The  third  is  that  we  sometimes  intervene  with  public  policies  to 
try  to  influence  the  price  of  housing,  and  in  the  process  actually 
drive  it  up  higher  without  knowing  it.  I  think  all  this  boils  down  to 
the  fact  that  we  now  have  to  take  a  hard  look  at,  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  not  abandon  our  standards  or  criteria,  but  sim-. 
plify  the  procedures  by  means  of  which  we  implement  them,  so 
that  a  builder  does,  not  have  to  go  through  16  different  reviews 
with  16  different  agencies,  etcetera.  We  got  to  cut  the  red  tape  out. 
Second,  we  got  .to  be  very  careful  about  how  we  ration  the  supply 
of  land  for  new  housing,  or  the  cost  of  land  for  housing.  And  I 
think  if  we  do  those  things  and  get  the  inflation  rate  under  control 
which  is  a  fair  task,  that  the  costs  of  housing  will  then  comie  back 
down  to  something  like  the  tolerable  range  of  25  perqent  that  you 
were  talking  about.  The  difficulty  will  be  that  everybody,  it.  is  like 
a  mustard  plastered  on  the  problem  and  maybe  make  it  worse  and 
we  go  to  got  at  the  whole  systemic  root  of  it.  , 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  few  questions  we  prepared,  and  we 
would  like  to  gQt  responses  for  the  record. 

RENT  CONTROLS 

» 

Do  you  agree  with  me  that  various  rent  controls  initiatives  that 
have  come  forward  in  a  number  of  cities  around  the  country  are 
really  a  manifestation  of  a  national  problem,  an  expression  at  the 
local  level  of  the  need  for  national  policy  in  the  area,  of  affordable 
housing. 
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Mr.  WiDNEii.  First  of  all,  T  think  it  is  understandable  why  people 
want  rent  control.  It  is  a  classic  case  of  grabbing  for  a  solution  to 
solve  a  problem,  but  maybe  getting  *the  opposite  result  of  what  you 
are  after.  It  does  indicate,  and  ^you  alluded,  to  this  earlier,  in 
American  housing  policy,  the  renter  is  out  in  left  field.  We  have 
done  a  number  of  surveys  in  the  past  year  around  the  country  and 
find  that  this  is  a  major  concern  on  the  part  of  many  people.  How 
do  you  get  fair  treatment  for  the  renter? 

I  think  that  is  an  area  that  we,  as  a  nation,  we  have  got  to  look 
into  it.  If  we  decide  that  housing  in  one  way  pr  another  should  be 
assisted  or  subsidized,  then  it  ought  to  be  assisted  equitably  for  all 
kinds  of  households  including  those  who  rent.  It  is  unfair  for  those 
who  decide  to  rent,  they  may  be  young  adults,  it  may  be  unfair  for 
them  to  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  an  incentive  system.  That  only 
— rewards-those-that-can-^fford1to~buy:~  ; 

PEOPLE  MOVING  TRENDS 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mr;  Widner,  you  mentioned  earlier 
in  your  presentation  that  suburbanization  seems  to  be  economically 
motivated,  and  I  would  like  to  draw  a  fine  distinction.  'Are  you 
suggesting  that  those  persons,  people  leave  the  center  city,  do  so 
because  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  live  there,  or  are  people 
moving  into  the  suburbs  because  they  can  afford  to  live  there? 

Mr.  Widner.-  The  affluence  tends  to  pull  toward  housing,  'and 
other  amenities  that  they  think  they  will  find  more  readily  availa- 
ble in  the  suburbs.  Until  you  reach  a  certain  level,  and  thei:.,  as 
you  have  indicated,  upper  income  people  might  swing  back,  and 
^  that  happens  in  every  country,  even  in  the  Communist  countries.  It 
was  remarkable  to  me,  for  example,  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  to 
find  that  the  Government,  the  political  people  in  the  Gc  ernment, 
felt  that  the.,  population,  by  and  large,  measured  its  improvement 
in  its  standard  of  living  with  two  things,  and  two  things  only.  No.  1 
was  housing,  and  No.  2  was  an  automobile.  So  the  police,  we  were 
over  there,  they  committed  themselves  to  a  large  number  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  because  they  could  not  put  single  R  Xy  housing  in  a 
v,city  like  Warsaw,  they  had  to  provide  a  national  subsidy  for  a 
second  home  in  the  country,  and  they  provide  a  second  home, 
single  family  home  in  the  country,  and  they  have  a  flat  in  the  city. 
This  is  a  uniform  phenomena.  Even  in  black  suburbanization,  we 
find  the  movement  is  an  economic  decision,  and  racism  becomes  a 
factor  in  the  way  that' whole  pattern  gets  shaped,  but  the  decision 
to  suburbanize  is  made  possibly  by  rising  aspirations  that  are  tied 
to  income. 

'     .  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 

h  •  ■ 

The  Chairman.  You  have  anticipated  one  of  my  other  questions. 
When  the  District  of  Columbia's  high  youth  unemployment  rate  is 
viewed  against  a  backdrop  of  the  fact  that  71  percent  of  all  workers 
in  the  District  are  professional,  technical,  or  other  white  collar 
types,  what  are  the  implications  for  program  efforts  to  fight  unem- 
ployment? 

Mr.  Widner.  Well,  we  have  two  cities.  We  have  one  city  that  is 
caught  up  in -the  mainstream  that  that  71  percent  represents,  and 
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a  percent  of  the  black  population  is  in  that.  And  then  we  have  this 
other  city  that  is -almost  totally  isolated  and  alienated  from  the 
larger  mainstream  around  it,  doesn't  really  get  to  participate  in  it, 
gets  ignored  frequently,  and  that  is  the  festering  tjiat  is  inside  of 
many,  many  of  our  cities: 

What  Washington  doesn't  have  that  many  of  the  old  industrial 
cities  have  is  that  there  is  really  a  third  city  in<ihe  old  industrial 
cities.  You  have  this  professional  cadre  that  is  expanding,  that  the 
downtown  office  development  is  on,  and  then  you  have  the  blue- 
collar  workers  being  displaced  ias  changes  occur  in  the  traditional 
industries,  and  they  are  a  si>ecial  group,  and  then  you. have  the 
group  that  never  got  into  either  one  of  those,  that  is  isolated. 

In  most  of  the  American  cities  we  have  this  block  of  folks  t^at 
are  outside  the  system,  and  that  is  whyJ_tMnkJhatJiaaJ;oJt^_oju^^ 
Ts!a  jL  priority.  INo  society  can  stay  healthy  for  very  long  with  that 
condition  existing.  We  just  have  to  get  at  it. 

'  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POUCIES 

The  Chairman.  You  were  present  when  the  Secretary  and  I 
.engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  respect  to  the  national  policy  on  youth 
employment,  and  I  would  like  your  thoughts  on  it. 

The  thought  I  was  trying  to  convey  to  the  Secretary  was  simply 
that  virtually  every  other  industrial  society  has  in  very  specific 
terms  developed  national  policy  dealing  with  the  issue  of  the  tran- 
sition of  young  people  from  school  to  the  world  of  employment,  and 
they  have  done  it  in  the  public  sector  as  well  as  the  private  sector, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  initiatives  one  can  deal  with. 

First,  I  would  like  to  ask,  are  we  in  agreement  that  this  is  one  of 
the  industrial  nations  in  the  world  that  doesn't  have  the  national 
policy,  and  if  we  do,  what  do  you  perceive  the  national  policy  to  be? 

Mr.  WiDNER.  To  oversimplify,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  in  many  of 
the  other  industrialized  couiitries  economic  policy  really  consists  of 
three  pieces.  This  is  oversimplifying.  First,  you  have  the  aggregate 
policy  that  deals  with  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  the  sort  of  thing 
we  aid  with  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Secbnd,  they  have '  sectoral  policies,  worry  about  how  specific 
parts  of  the  economy  are  operating.  It  can:  be  the  employment  of 
young  adults  or  manpower  adjustment  as  some  industries  get  obso- 
lete— that  is  what  you  are  reteiTing  to  in  Sweden,  for  example — or 
whether  shipyards  are  obsolete  and  should  go  into  the  business  of 
building  oil  rigs.  But  they  are  aimed  at  keeping  their  industrial 
base  up  to  date  and  competitive.  ^ 

Then  there  is  a  third  set  of  policies  that  are  spatial,  that  worry 
about  places,  whether  there  is  too  much  concentration  of  employ- 
ment in  this  part  of  the  country  and  not  enough  in  others,  or 
whether  the  cities  or  rural  areas  are  in  trouble,  but  they  worry 
about  the  distribution  of  employment  and  population. 

Now,  we  really  haven't  had  any  formal  consensus  in  the  United 
States,  that  kind  of  economic  policy  that  \yorries  about  all  three 
dimensions.  We  have  had  mainly  an  aggregate  one  since  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  that  worries  about  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  We  have  enacted*"special  programs,  many  of  them  to  worry 
about  sectoral  issues  of  one  kind  or  another  .when  they  rise  to 
political  attention  because  somebody  is  hollering,  and  they  want 
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attention  We  have  spatial  policy,  the  urban  policy,  the  regional 
poHcy  and  §0  on.  These  have  never  been  taken  seriously ^  part  o 
the  a;ching  overall  economic  policy  In  Sweden,  the  labor  market 
policy  is  a  very  sensitive  part  of  their  overall  economic  policy.  If 
they  get  a  bottleneck  developing  in  one  part  of  the  economy^  where 
there  are  too  many  people,  they  immediately  take  those  foll^, 
retrain  them  and  move  them  to  another  sector  "f.  the  ecomnny^so 
the  economy  keeps  operating  smoothly,  and  there  is  not  a  manpow- 

^'We  hlve'never  done  that.  We  respond  to  a  call  of  help,  and  it  is 
a  kind  of  reactive  policy.  Quite  frankly,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
concluded,  and  not  alone,  because  now  the  papers  and  the  maga- 
zines are  full  of  it  about  the  reindustrialization  of  America,  and  so 
n"^fw^ve  now  really  have  to  develop  a  set  of  ecgnojiic  pdic^^^^^ 
that  worry  about  the  sectoral  performance  witMnThe^economy 
includiS  our  manpower  pool,  and  also  worry  about  the  spatial 
policierthe  probAs  ofVaces  that  are  ^ff^tf J-^ .^'^ 
change-iind  hitch  them  together  seriously,  not  just  as  little  place- 
bo programs,  to  mollify  an  interest  group  or  somebody  who  is 

^  My"h5/ch  i%r.  Chairman,  that  the  country  is  rapidly  coming 
to  the  same  conclusion.  If  you  take  the  media  as  any  barometer  of 
what  is  happening,  we  are  finding  all  of  our  papers  and  magazines 
filled  wifhSel  about  the  reindustrialization  of  America  about 
abor  productivity,  about  the  cost  to  the  society  of  und«ruti^^^za^Ss 
of  manpower  and  equipment,  and  so  on.  If  that  tide  represents 
anvthine  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  thrust  there  toward  going  the 
S  step  beyond  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  It  is  not  sociahsm^it 
is  just  a  better  way  of  doing  things  than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that  very,  very  much,  Mr.  Widner, 
and  on  tha  note  I  would  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  myself,  th? 
members  of  the  committee  and  staff  for  your  contributions  to 
these  proceedings.  I  think  your  contribu  ion  h^  been  significant 
and  important,  and,  frankly,  extremely  valuable  to  us. 

If  additional  questions  occur,  we  would  like  very  much  to  be  able 
to  submit  them  to  you  in  writing  and  hopefully  you  would  give  us  a 
response  back. 

Mr.  WiDNER.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  1  p.ni.  ,„;t„occ 
The  Chair  would  like  to  apologize  very  much  to  our  next  witne^, 
but  due  to  the  structure  of  the  morning,  we  were  not  able  to  get  to 
hrm,  and  I  would  like  to  not  rush  through  the  tf  tmion^,  and  if  the 
gentleman  can  come  back  at  1  p.m.,  we  would  appreciate  it  very 

""[Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  "1  p.m.  this  same  day.] 
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The  Chairman.  The  full  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Laplois  Ashford  is  the  Director  of  the  Southeast  Neighbor- 
hood House.  The  Neighborhood  House  is  a  50-year  old  social  service 
agency  serving  the  residents  of  Wsishington,  D.C.,  east  of  the  Ana- 
costia  River. 

Vi  is  a  United  Way  affiliate  organization  and  a  United  Planning 
Organization  delegate  agency.  UPO  is  the  local  Community  Action 
Agency  for  the  Federal  Government  in  the  city. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  Ashford,  and  again  apologize 
for  not  being  able  to  include  you  in  this  morning's  witness  list.  We 
would  like  to  begin  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  fashion  you 
choose. , 

STATEMENT  OF  LAPLOIS  ASHFORD.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
SOUTHEAST  NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Ashford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairn^an. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  and  niembers  of  your  staff  and  others 
who  have  invited  me  here  today. 

I  wantrto  say  just  a  little  more  about  Southeast  House. 

In  addition  to  being  established  for  50  years,  it  is  now  one  of  the 
larger  ,  social  service  agencies  in  the  city,  if  not  the  largest  other 
than  UPO  with  a  $2.2-plus  million  budget,  125-plus  member  stafiF, 
very  extensive  and  spread  out  over  Anatostia  and  the  far  southeast 
of  Washington. 

Before  I  begin  addressing  the  issue  today,  I  want  to  relate  that  I 
have  made  some  changes,  based  on  some  of  the  conversation  that  I 
heard  this  morning'  which  became  quite  interesting,  and  I  made 
some  additional  changes  over  lunch. 

I  would  like  an  opportunity  when  this  is  over  to  come  back  with 
a  fresh  copy  for  your  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 
'  Mr.  Ashford,  OK;  likewise,  I  want  to  preclude  my  remarks  with 
some  perspectives  that  I  will  be  talking  not  from  the  role  of  others 
that  I  have  heard  today  from  an  academic  background  or  one  who 
C9nsiders  himself  an  authority  on  this,  that  or  the  other,  but  be 
talking  from  the  ?  perspective  of  one  who  experiences  problems 
withi^i  a  community  that  is  affected  by  Federal  funding  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis. 

Likewise,  I  will  be  talking  in  perspective,  because  I  have  to 
compare  it  with  some  other  experiences  that  I  have  had  as  a  vice 
president  of  National  Urban  Coalition;  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  travel  to  major  urban  centers  in  the  Nation,  and  those  experi- 
"ences  I  have  behind  me. 

I  was  executive  director  of  Urban  Coalition  in  Chicago.and  Roch- 
ester, as  well  as  national  youth  director  for  NAACP  and  other 
things. 

As  I  talk  about  the  problems  of  Anacostia  and  the  fai"  southeast, 
I  cannot  divorce  those  problems  from  those  which  I  have  seen 
across  our  Nation,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  urban  prob- 
lems, no  matter  where  they  are,  and  our  city  problems,  are  essen- 
tially the  same. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.C.     '  , 

I  heard  the  Secretary  of  HUD  this  morningjsay  th'at  W>ishington 
is  a  beautiful  city.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  a  beautiful  cUy-but  I 
think  something  different  about  Washington  as  compared^  with  a 
number  of  other  cities  thai  I  have  been  in.  I  \  ^ 

Cosmetically  it  is  beautiful,  but  below  the  surface  we  find  the 
same  festers  and  the  same  sores  and  the  same  urban  problems 
from  housing  to  education  that  we  find  in  most  urban  cent»3rs  are 
right  here,  and  at  times  when  I  see  the  level  of  them  here  as 
compared  to  a  Chicago  where  it  is  bad  dhd  not  only  Iciyks  bp.d, 
things  are  bad  here,  and  it  looks  so  nice  from  this  building,  if  you 
get  higher  to  look  across  at  Anacostia  and  see  the  view  there  and 
vice  versa,  it  looks  so  nice  but  right  under  our  doorsteps,  under  the 
Capitol,  we  have  some  of  the  most  serious  urban  problems  that  can 
be  found  in  this  Nation. 

I  want  also,  before  .1  begin  to  respond  to  youi-  question,  to  giv.^ 
what  I  would  say  is  an  assessment  of  how  iJeople  in  the  comm^mity 
we  serve  view  and  feel  about  government  in  general,  that  is,  the 
D.C.  government,  the  Federal  and  any  others  that  might  be  in- 
volved in  between.        '  r  i 

First,  I  would  be  remiss  in  characterizmg  these  feelings  as  less 
than  utter  frustration  and  hostility.  Many  of  the  organizations  or 
institutions  which  we  provide  services  to  the  citizens  in  the  far 
southeast  Washington  are  Government-supported  in  one  way  or 

another.  ,       , .  i 

Much  of  what  can  and  cannot  be  provided  is  directly  connected 
with  Government.  We  are  in  a  community  which  is  highly  depend- 
ent upon  Government  for*  its  basic  survival,  looking  from  jobs  to 
housing  and  to  food.  '  . 

Likewise,  it  is  a-^community  which  activiely  experiences  the  re- 
sults of  Federpl  decisions  in  funding  as  opposed  to  ju^  reading 
about  them  and  thinking  about  othem  across  othe  table,Ti)ecause  it 
appears  with  the  high  amount  of  government  involvement  that  we 
have  in  a  community  like  far  southeast  Washington,  especially  the 
Anacostia  section,  that  whatever  you  do  affects  one  way  or 
another,  because  again  this  is  a  community  that  is  highly  depend- 
ent upon  Government, 

The  social  demographics  of  the  Anacostia  and  moving  out  of 
Anacostia  intoi  Congress  Heights^  it  gets  less  as  you  move  farther 
south  and  farther  east,  but-the  social  demographics  are  as  devasta^ 
ing  or  as  serious  as  you  could  find  anywhere  in  the  country. 

.1  think' that  we  have  something  right  at  our  doorsteps  that  is  as 
volatile  as  Mount  St.  Helens.  With  the  dyijamics  that  we  experi- 
ence on  a  day-tp-day  basis,  it  is  hard  to  say  when  something  is  not 
.  going  to  explode.  ^  *  •  . 

Right  in  the  District  Weekly  this  morning,  and  we  participated 
yesterday  in. a  march  against  drugs  in  that  community,  yesterday, 
many  people  were  hollering  and  talking  about*  we  have  got  to  get 
out  there  and  stand  together,  but  as  they  marched  for  one  block 
they  disappeared  because  a  lot*  of  those  folks  against  whom  they 
were  marching  standing  on  those  corners  were  taking  names  and 
consulting  with  each  other,  and  they  intimidated  the  people  who 
had  been,  asking  the  police  to  clear  up  this  new  pocket  down  .on 
14th  Street  on  the  corner  of  Calvert  and  Martin  Luther  King. 
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It  is  the  type  of  community  that  wants  to  be  somebody  and  to  be 
something,  yet  the  social  problems  all  around  are  so  great  that  it  is 
hard  for  someone 'who  has  a  little  resources  to  do  something,  to 
really  accomplish  anything, 

LOCAL  LEADERSHIP 

I  would  say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  disillusionment  with  our 
political  and  nonpolitical  leadership.  Thus,  there  appears  to  bje  a 
continuous  search  for  local  leadership  which  expresses  political 
directions  and  values  related  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

brganizational  and  institutional  leadership  are  also  sought 
which  provide  direction  as  well  as  the  resources  which  are  needed 
in  our  community.  .... 

Therefore,  an  organization  like  Southeast  House  must  respond 
not  only  to  the  mission  statements  that  we  have  in  our  byla\ys,  or 
respond  to  the  contracts  that  we  may  have  with  various  agencies  or 
foundations  to  do  a  paiticular  program,  but  we  have  to  respond  in 
a  very  human  way  to  the  day-to-day  needs  of  people  which  may  not 
be  covered  in  any  program  or  any  type  of  funding  that  we  have, 
but  we  havB'^have  a  commitment  above  and  beyond  the  cause  of 
dealing  ^jvith  some  one  synlptom. 

We  have  got  to  have  a  holistic  approach  toward  the  program? 
which  we  administer. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ROLE 

From  the  perspective  of  one  who  directs  a  service-delivery  agency 
which  is  enmeshed  in  the  various  levels  of  funding  from  the  Feder- 
al Government,  it  is  necessary,  I  think,  that  a  brief  description  of 
just  what  I  feel  about  the  Federal  role  in  funding  of  local  institu- 
tions and  affecting  those  funding  mechanisms  as  they  relate  to  the 
day-to-day  organizational  institutional  operation. 

The  main  point  which  should  be  observed  is  that  the  local  orga- 
nizations suffer  from  an  observation  that  you  have  made  time  and 
time  again  this  morning.  They  suffer  from  any  lack  of  clear  policy 
in  the  domestic  programs  specifically. 

We  need  some  clear-cut  policies  around  which  we  can  plan  and 
coordinate,  or  else,  if  we  don't  have  it  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
these  piecemeal  approaches  which,  as  . I  will  talk  about  later  on,  are 
too  many  times  self-defeating.^ 

They  are  conflicting,  self-defeating,  and  they  are  frustrating  as 
well,  if  I  could  say  it,  for  an  agency  to  try  to  administer  them,  and 
I  think  we  are  probably  in  one  way  fortunate  that  we  have  the 
agencies  out  there  but  not  so  fortunate  that  the  agencies  many 
times  are  cooperating  out  of  their  intense  desire  to  do  something 
and  compromising  at  the  same  time,  because  they  know  what  is 
being  done  is  not  really  meeting  the  issues  but  this  is  all  they  can 
do  so  they  cooperate  with  government. 

I  find  myself  in  that  position.  I  would  rather  try  to  do  something 
and  make  the  best  out  of  that  something  with  a  lot  of  changes,  and 
I  will  tell  you  very  frankly,  I  don't  always  follow  those  guidelines 
when  they  say  somebody  can't  have  food  in  certain  programs;  if 
they  are  hungry  they  get  fed,  and  we  try  to  find  a  way. 
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I  would  like  to  give  two  general  examples.  One  is  the  nature  of 
the  Federal  commitment  which  has  been  tentative  at  best  OK,  the 
commitments  which  were  ^sumed  by  the  Federal  Government  in . 
the  midsixties  resulted  from  the-pressures  in  the  communities  and 
racial  minorities  have  now  been  dissipated.  These  commitments 
were  based  on  fears  as  well  as  the  concerns  of  middle  and  upjier 
class  citizens  that  we  should  do  what  is  necessary  to  ease  the 
tensions  caused  by  **those  people." 

The  commitment  seemed  equally  as.  urgent  to  give  them  what 
they  want  to  shut  them  up  as  ^much  as  any  real'  concern  aboul 
their  plight,  because  I  have  not/ seen  any  continuity  of  the  initia- 
tives that  were  started..  The  initiatives  again  have  been  dissipated. 

Included  in  those  commitments  were  also  what  I  feel  were  politi- 
cal indicators,  and  that  is,  give  them  a  piece  of  the  pi^  and  perhaps 
they  won't  be  on  your  back  too  much.  As  I  remember,  the  massive 
Federal  funding  began  with  local  initiatives.  Later  it  moved  to  , 
State  agencies  and  ev^n  later  the  Federal  structure  through  which 
the  funding  was  to  get  to  the  communities  was  eliminated. 

LOCAL  LEADERSHIP 

Active  leadership  for  community  and  racial  minorities,  prijmarily 
black,  was  successfully  preempted..  They  were  made  part  and 
parcel  in  many  ways  of  the  structure  which  was  doing  the  preempt- 
ing. / 

To  give  you  some  examples,  I  have  seen  welfare  mothers  become 
executives  almost  overnight.  There  is  absolutely  no  training,  noth- 
ing to  prepare  them  when  this  funding  ceases  to  move  laterally  or 
to  at  least  move  in  another  position  in  that  field. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in  Federal  programs,  espe- 
cially from  the  beginning,  saw  a  great  bonanza  for  an  awful  lot  of 
people.  I  always  appreciated  that,  but  I  always  likewise  put.rondi- 
tions  on  any  position  that  I  had. 

I  got,  I  think,  the  finest  example  that  you  can  have.  The  State 
director  of  community  relation  >  for  the  State  of  Illinois  was  a 
member  of  my  staff  when  I  was  in  Chicago,  a  person  who  had  not 
really  completed  high  school,  but  when  I  became  executive  director 
of  the  Chicago  Urbah  League,  I  had  to  say  to  her,  "Listen,  you 
might  be  doing  quite  well  here,  but  I  don't  need  you  if  you  are  a 
slave  here.  I  don't  ni&ed  anybody  that  has  to  stay  here  because  they» 
can't  get  a  job  anjrwhere  ^Ise.  You  have  got  to  train  yourself.  \ 

She  has  gotten  her  credentials  and  the  results  show  for  them- 
selves. I  saw  far  too  many  examples-  and  I  can  show  you  them  right 
now  both  in  this  city  and  other  cities  of  the  people  who  became  a 
part  of  this  preemption  and  have  never  grown  any  from  it.  That  is 
•  not  leadership,  and  that  is  not  growth. 

|When  these  funds  go  they  will  be  some  of  the  first  to  be  affected, 
because  they  are  not  prepared  to  go  anywhere  else. 

Likewise,  I  have  found  that  the  active  leadership,  as  it  was 
pi]eempted,  that  priorities  change,  because  an  awful  lot  of  people 
learned  many  things  from  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  blacks 
in  the  sixties.  The  feminists'  rights,  the  gays,  even  other  minorlUes, 
and  I  can  remember  seeing  films  of  people  singing,  "We  shall 
overcome"  in  Japan. 
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An  awful  lot  of  people  learned  from  that.  As  our  black  leadership 
was  preempted,  other  leadership  came  up  to  address  other  needs, 
and  government  has  been  very  fickle.  It  changes  to  what  are  the 
pressures  of  today,  as  opposed  to  having  any  firm,  well-planned 
policy  around  which  those  who  are  in  the  delivery  business  can 
deliver  on  some  kind  of  sustained  basis  over  x  period  of  time. 

You  don't  give  somebody  eternity,  but  you  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  a  job.  This  piecemeal,  year;to-year  thing,  not  »«iowmg 
where  you  stand,  not  knowing  if  this  title  is  going  to  be  funded  this 
year,  is  the  worst  disaster  I  have  seen,  and  it  makes  for  inetticiency 
from  every  level,  because  nobody  can  really  plan.  ,^  ,  , 

I  have  experienced  too, many  times  October  15,  aftep  a  federal 
fiscal  year  has  begun,  just  receiving  a  notification  grant  award,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  you  have  got  to  hurry  up  and  catch  up  and  spend  - 
all  the  money  because  we  don't  want  it  to  go  back,  all  that  sort  ot 
thing.  It  is  self-defeating  and  stupid,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Let  me  say  something  else  about  that  bUck  leadership,  and  1  am, 
talking  about  blacks  because  I  am  talking  about  black  and,  poof 
right  now.  That  is  the  community  I  serve,  but  having  grown  up  in 
the  NAACP  movement  I  believe  in  the  rights  of  everybody,  so  don  t 
anybody  get  me  wrong  that  I  am  talking  for  one  interest  group. 

The  black  leadership  which  existed  in  the  sixties  has  not  as  yet 
been  reestablished,  essentially,  again  because  some  of  the  leaders 
are  now  in  different  positions  of  leadership  which  are  closely  aimed 
with  the  stetus  quo.  ,      ,•    ,  n  4. 

I  would  not  go  so  far  to  characterise  that  leadership  as  well-outs 
or  to  say  we  are  now  part  and  parcel'  of  the  system  in  varying 

**^f  would  say  the  change  to  the  inside  for  many  of  us,  and  I  have 
to  address  this  issue  for  myself,  the  change  to  going  into  govern- 
ment as  I  went  inWovernment  in  Rochester,  N.Y^  as  the  deputy 
commissioner  of  pubhc  safety,  follov.ing  the  riots,  they  ran  me  out 
of  town  before  that,  but  when  I  went  back  there  the  changes  that 
you  can  make  from  the  inside,  many  times  you  can  make  signiti- 
cant  changes,  and  I  feel  good  about  changes- that  have  been  made 
but  I  think  too  many  of  us  have  fought  to  get  inside  and  not  stayed 
outside  where  we  can  be  real  advocates.  •         ,  _ 

There  is  only  so  much  you  can  do  and  I  look  at  this  and  other 
administrations  where  people  have  come  with  fantastic  reputations 
for  advocacy.  Maybe  they  will  stay  a  little  while;  they  dont  stay 
too  long  if  they  stay  committed- to  those  very  same  principles  that 
they  had  when  they  went  in.  ,    ,       ,     ^  ^.i.     '  j 

I  see  that  among  us;  it  is  like  crabs  in  the  barrel  out  there  and 
fiehtine  for  the  little  crumbs  that  might  be  available. 

The  conclusion  that  I  would  want  to  make  is 
proach  the  1980's  with  the  experience  of  the  1960  s  and  1970  s,  and 
especially  with  some  among  us  \yho  are  becoming  part  of  the  haves 
•  as  opposed  to  the  have-nots,  we  find  a  castration  of  present  leader- 
ship; even  though  it  might  be  sincere  and  dedicated.  The  Federal 
role  appears  to  be  based  more  on  pressure  than  fommitment. 
'  The  lack  of  similar  pressures  that  existed  in  the  1960  s  and  a  lot 
of  those  pressures  existed  because  of  the  middle  and  upper  class 
concerns.  Their  children  were  involved  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  many  of  their  children  were  being  arrested  down  there. 
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— Ma^vy-nif-them-vmre-breakmg^es  with  the  family  to  fight  for  Iht! 
rights  movement,  although  many  of  them  are  now  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  status  quo  and  the  system  again,  but  the  pressures 
that  were  once  felt  by  government  are  not  felt  as^much  because  we 
have  had  so  many  interest  groups  that  .have  taken  the  teachings  of 
that  civil  rights  movement  and  used  it  for  their  own  ends,  although 
the  ends  are  good. 

CHANGE  IN  PRIORITIES 

I  would  say  that  another  thing  that  characterizes  the  'govern- 
ment, and  I  have  talked  about  it  a  little  before,  is  the  changes  in 
its  priorities.  In  the  absence  of  any  concerted  direction  either  by 
the  citizenry  or  our  national  legislators,  other  political  leaders  such  ^ 
as  in  Lhe  executive  branch  have  devised  their  own  mechanism  for 
changing  based  on  what  they  ascertain  to  be  the.  priorities  or  the 
desires  of  the  people,  again  those  who  hold  the  power. 

During  the  Nixon  era  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pressure  per-, 
ceived  for  substance  abuse  programs.  Massive  efforts  were  em- 
barked upon  only  to  be  cut  off  when  other  priorities  were  per- 
ceived. Concurrent  .with  OEO  funding  and  programs,  there  were  a 
number  of  model  city  type  programs,  and  these  programs  were 
embarked  on  only  to  be  cut  off  whan  other  priorities  again  were 
perceived, 

LEAA  type  grants,  educational  legislative  programs  and  supple- 
mental education  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  were  among 
those  initiatives,  and  if  we  really  sat  and  wanted  to  name  them  we 
could  name  a  whole  lot  of  initiatives  that  have  been  started  and 
stopped  like  turning  on  a  f'lucet  and  turning  it  off  when  we  have 
had  just  a  little  to  drink. 

Something  else  happened  during  this  period,  these  periods  that 
disturb  me,  and  as  a  person  who  has  to  operate  on  a  local  basis, 
because  concurrent  with  the  governine|it's,flimsy-flamsy,  whimsical 
ways  in  changing  its  priorities  from  year  to  year  with  a  number  of 
behavipral  theorie^  that  were  developed  by  social  scientists,  and 
they  seem  to  be  developed  to  try  and"  justify  or  qualify  in  some 
ways  what  government  is  doing.  * 

For  instance,  we  had  Moynihan's  "Benign  Neglect"  and  Jensen's 
"Theories  of  Intelligence,"  the  minorities  are  not  as  intelligent, 
Shockley's  "Racial  Support,"  et  cetera. 

Another  conclusion  that  I  would  make  is  that  the  changes  of 
pi"iorities  are  similar  to  the  articles  that  appeared  in  the  Gannett 
Rochester  newspaper.  They  were  entitled  "Winds  of  Change " 
Those  papers  are  not  known  to  be  in  any  way  liberal  in  Rochester, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  justifications,  and  you  will  find  Eastman 
Kodak  did  a  lot  of  justifications  of  the  types  of  employment  policies 
that  they  had  and  all  this  sort  of  th^ng. 

Rochester  was  a  very  embarrassed  city  when  it  had  riots  and  the 
"Winds  of  Change''  was  a  series  of  articles  all  of  which  *were 
designed  in  my  mind  to  justify  what  happened  in  Rochester. 

Those  are  not  the  regular  Rochester  citizens.  Those  are  people 
who  came  as  migrants  from  Florida  and  what  have  you.  I  find  that 
those  social  scientists  in  some  »vays  appear  to  be  following  what 
are  the  whims  of  t^e  day. 

If  you  want  to  do  something  you  find  somebody  who  is  going  to 
support  you  and  you  goL  something  based  upon  which  to  change 
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■-youT-poHcres~apain~Perhap5"I~£rm~^^  in  that 

but  we  wijl  hr  ''c?  a  chance  to  dialogue  hopefully. 

A  further  ^j-iclusion  based  on  "1  and  2  of  the  below"  was  the 
blatant  evidence  of  the  need  for  v/ell-planned  consistent  and  realis-. 
t.c  Federal  roles  in  funding  which  has  commitmeats  on  a  Ibng-term 
basis  similar  to  what  we  do  with  our  military  and  survival  -as 
opposed  to  that  year  to  year  seemingly  whimsical  approach  to 
domestic  problems  and  programs. 

This  would  allow  for  increased  delivery  based  on  the  planning 
and  coorc'nation  and  organizations  which  are  Involved  in  the  Fed- 
eral rofe  01  the  service  delivery  process. 

I  was  going  to  deal  with  answering  your  questions  now;  if  I  could 
go  on  to  do  that,  or  do  you  wc*nt  ma  to  conclude  and  wie  dialog  over 
the  question.;? 

[The  questions  referred  to  tollow:] 

1.  Whtit  has  been  the  exp.erience  of  your  agency,  in  its  efforts  to  secure  federal 
monies  and  resources  for  use  aginst  widespread  community  problems?  Would  you 
say  that  the  government  has  bsen'highly  responsive;  moderately  so;  only  nominally; 
or  not  at  aK  responsive?  '      .  ' 

2.  Are  the  federal  government's  responses  to  your  requests  for  aid  usually  pi'opor- 
tionate  to  the  size  of  the  problems  you'are  dealing  with?  (If  not),  is  what  you  usually 
get  only  slightly  less  than  what  is  needed;  approximately  half  of  what  is  needed;  or 
vastly  less  than  wHat  is  needed?  For  example —        '  ^ 

'A.  In  the  order  of  theiV  seriousness  and  the  urgency  of  the  need  tp  solVe.  them, 
what  are  the  major  problems  you  see  ir.  your  community  and  are  trying  to  deal 
with?  ,  '  ' 

1.  Are  there  any  very  serious  p^-oblems  in  your  community  y/hich  ycilr  agency  has 
not  been  able  to-appreciably  deal  with  at  all  because  it  lacks  sufficient  resources?  (If 
so),  what  are  these?  '  ' 

:">.  Hov^  io  you  expect  your  present  efforts  to  be  affected  by  proposed  cuts  in 
federal  programs  should, they  be  carrie'^  out? 

The  Chai'<man.  You  may  proceed,  if  you  have  additional  opening 
-Statements.  \  , 

Mr.  AsHFOKD.  I  will  then  leave  the  questions  and  go  on  to  one 
conclusion,  because  if  you  want  to,  I  saw  your  style  here,  and  you 
were  addressing  the  questions.  *  _  " 

I  bid  answers^  to  them  but,  OK.  You  are  right  on  target,  th?^ 
Mail^ram  that  I  received,  I  think;  more  succinctly  outlined  the 
urban  pliftht  thtm  anything  1  have  seen. 

I  have  re?/l  a  number  of  recent  articles.  Now,  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  community  service-delivery  executive,  the  problems 'again 
which  yoii  enunciated  were  right  on  target,  but  it  is  ironic  that  the. 
K,:rner  Commission  predicted  those  conditions- with  which  we  are 
defii.itely  Inced  and  that  the  cutbacks  in  the  Federal  programs 
which  have  been  propotod  show  to  me  a  great  lack  of  judgment  and 
a  sen.;'.'  of'prioritiep  for  the  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

Likewise,  if  and  '.,hen  we  adjust  >ur  priorities  to  take  care  of 
preparing  jur  citizens  to  meet  basic  needs,  we  must  do  so  in  a 
serious  v/ell-planned  manner  and  not  piecemeal  as  we  have  done. 
Essentially,  what  I  see  happening  now  is  a  i^relude  to  disaster  and 
more  confusion  amonr  ^is.  .  . 

1  ask  everyone  in  th.  -  room  just  to  ask  themselves  this  qusstiQn: 

How  many  societies  have  you  seen  in  this  v>  rid  which  have 
folded  as  a  result  of  their  citizens  not>  being  able  to  meet  the  basic 
necessities  of  life? 

When  you  push  people  into  hunger,  nakedness,  lack  of  shelter, 
lack  of  eduCiition  and  training,  underemployment,  unemploymenjf, 


Sn  you  exSSVm  to  i-^^g^i^  ,„d  I  can  guU;  " 

"^^^  I^U^'oTwtM'a&on  that  you  would  :3ome 
!SS£g  w&"y  ««°r  jJ'iWe™  ta  Anacostia  and  see  all 
"^1  t  really  atupid  for      to  »t  «.t  there  m  j^, 
of  those  thinga  Wpen  ajd  to  say^w^^^j^g        ammals.  They 

Jffiit! "aJSHtS  -  7*  SlLThSl^' I  believed  , 
I'pSceMttfiH  o?thrit„.t  he  Showed  .f  so.eth.n. 

„ieel.  Whal  I  am  ^sl^ng  «  to  ope^  ?  ^„t^„  „i,h  some 
broken  wheels.  Every  wheel  ^^^^  Jl^iation  or  the.intent  or  the 

rur^- -"Sa^^^^^^^^^  concerted  effoH 

^  In  our  title  VI  Programs,  wh  ch  are  pu  .^ti^ns  to  apply 

^•-Tet!  1?  that  or.anl^.lo„  d^_^^gb -^^^^^^       ri".S|^  .  , 
the  contract  is  to/ place  t^ft  mdmau  .  ^^^^  ^  then 

organist!- KS^^^^^^^^^ 
trying  to  place' those  folks  actively^  vvn  ^        ^  at 

'^^^^^rs^:^^''^^':"  

«&t1rre^ni^pardy^_^^ 

h„?geS'l  if -'ir  1»  penalt  tS  for  doing  what  you 
itr^attS  o'dilraffec^k^^^^^^^  nnd  many 

*■  WllS.  we  take  a  look  >'  'X^a  ow  for  t^ralning  in  bulldmg 
■  youth  employment  Programs  that  allow  j^,^ 

t?adM  and  what  have  you,  y^S  ""jl'  be  reading  more  than 
.  Sfofth^  kids  out  f^--/if,erat'S.  You  .have  go' 'o  have  a 

glD'li'S^rt'bSdlVtrades  program;  you  have  go.  to  hav 

^  ^nSt'aM  ^affl»Sh 

Iv  trained,  because  in  most  instances  i  standards  are 

■  .  &Sr«ltt^?Slven  allow  you  to  prov.de 
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for  such  standards,  and  then  what  we  end  up  doing  is  shifting  that 
same  group  into  another  program.  »  *  *   ^ 

I  have  seen  so  many  people  that'have  gone  from  one  pro  to 
another  to  another,  and  I  don't  see  a  seriousness  about  training. 

The  standards  that  we  set  at  Southeast  House,  I  think,  are  very 
good.  I  think  that  overall,  we  are  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  Overall, 
in  this  town,  we  need  some  standards  with  which  all  of  us  can  deal, 
the  type  of  standards  that  will  allow  ^for  real  training,  .not  the 
Mickey  Mouse  stuff  and  the  types  of  opportunities  developed  at  the 
end  of  that  training  that  are  going  to  allow  somebody  to  go  some- 
where. 

I  can't  say  to  you  today  that  Federal  funding  has  done  anything 
but  provide  a  little  B^nd-Aid, 'because  the  cycles  of  Federal  funding  . 
'  that  I  see  from  welfare  to  everything  else  seem  to  be  designed  more 
for  at  least  just  putting  a  frosting  on  the  problein  for  now  and  not 
resolving  the  problem. 

I  will  stop  at  that  and  go  to  your  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ashford,  I  thank  you  for  your  opening  re- 
marks. ,  . 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  get  the  amended  version  of 
your  opening  statement  to  us  to  be  included  in  total  in  the  record. 

[The  revised  statement  follows:]  , 
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Prkpared  Statement  of  Laplois  Ashord,  Executive  Director,  Southeast 
Neighborhood  House 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  th&  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
other  officials  present  and  interested  citizens,  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  testify  in  these  hearings  which  address  urban  centers,  Washington, 
O.C.  and  the  federal  Yola* 

My  name  is  Laplois -Ashford  and  I^am  the  Executive  Director  of  . 
Southeast  Neighborhood  House,  which  Is  the  oldest  D.C.  social  service 
agency  established  to  serve  memberb  of  the  then  minor.lty  population. 
Southeast  Neighborhood  House,  'inc.  (formerly  the  Washington  Welfare  • 
Association,  Inc.)  was  founded  In  June  of  1929  by  Dr.  Dor'othy  Boulding 
Ferebee  as  a  center  to  provide  recreational,  cultural  and  day-care 
, services  to  needy  Black  people  in  Southeast  Washington. 

In  1955  Southeast  House  moved  from  Capitol  Hill  across  the  Anacostia 
River  to  Its  present  location  In  the  An^icostia  section  of  the  District. 
Now  approaching  its  fifty-second  (52nd)  year  of  service.  Southeast  House 
now  provides  comprehensive  social  service  program-^  for  residents  of  the 
Anacostia-Congress  Heights  areas  of  Far  Southeast  Washington.  Operating 
at  a  current  budget  of  approximately  2.2  million  dollars,  with  severrty- 
six  (76)  full-time  and  forty-two  (42)  part-time  staff  /neir^ers,  current 
funding  derives  from  three  (3)  principal  sources:  UnUed  Wfy  o[/^s. 
National  Capital  ?^rea  (IK);  United  Planning  Organization  (22%)^  and 
various  components*  of  the  D.C.  Government  (57<). 

Mr   Chairman,  I  have  made  some  changes  to  my  written  testimony  thi^ 
morning.    After  having  an  opportunity  to  hear  testimony  this  morning  as 
well  as  to  digest  that  testimony  and  respond  to  some  of  the  things  which 
were  said,  I  felt  it^necessary  to  make  some  revisions. 
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First    however,  before  I  get  into  my .testimony,  I  want  to  establish 
some  perspectives  relative  to  how  I  view  thp,  urban  problems  of  Washington, 
DC     My  perspectives  are  based  on  experiences  with  urban  problems  both 
while  serving  as  the  National  Youth  Director  of  the  NAACP,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Urban  League{s)  in  Rochester,  New  York  and  Chicago,  «. 
Illinois  and  as  Vice  President  of  the  Urban  CoaLition.    Thusly,  I  ve  had 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  a  number  of  urbar,  centeri.  on  more 
than  a  casual  basis.  .  •  «. 

It  was  stated  in  earlie>.testimony  that  Washington  is.a  beautiful 
city  which  does  not  have  the  sVvere  and  intense  urban  problems  which  some 
of  the  other  larger  citi^havi.    I  would  agree  that.  Washington  is  a 
beautiful  city  but  only  Asmetitally .    It  is  my  .experience  that  the  same 
degree  of  severity  of  urbtn  problems  can  be  found/in  the  District  of 
Columbia.'  Things  might  lo^  a  little  better  but  the  problems  are  just  as 
real.    When  we  take  a  close  look  at  the  socxal  demographics  of  t^e  low- 
income  and  poor  areas  of  the  District,  we  can  find  the  same  severity  of 
'urban  problems  which  exists  in  any  area  of  this  nation. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  it  to  be  understood  that-  I  did  not  come  here 
today  attempting  to  be  an  authority  on  the  severity  of  urban  problems. 
More  importantly,  it  is  my  intention  to  attempt  to  relate  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problems  which  we  face  daily  in  an  area  like  Anacostia  and 
Far  Southeast,  and  hopefully,  to  impress  upon  you  the  urgent  need  for 
•addressing  these  problems  in  a  constructive  and  comprehensive  manner  as 
opposed  to  the  confused  piecemeal  approaches  which  we  can  observe  from 
year  to  year  based  upo»)  political  and  other^,pnsiderations . 

Cj  .  ■  ■ 

'    The  lack  of  clear  domestic  policies  around  which  to  develop  long- 
range  social  programs  is  a  definite  hinderance  to  those  of  ihs  in^'ol;'^^  in 
social  service  delivery.    In  my  op'iAion,  the  Chairman,  Congressman  Del lums,, 
has  been  right  on  target  in  advocating  for  a  domestic  policy  tamiliar  to 
those  in  Canada  and  Sweden  which  establishes  mechanisms  and  priorities 
for  dealing  Jiith  social  problems  and  issues. 

Before  I  respond  to  the  five  concerns  at,  outlined  in  the  letter 
which  1  received  from  Mr ,  S^Ovester,  it  is  important  to  tne  that  I  c..- 
you  an  assessment  of  how  the  people  in  the  community  which  we  serv  '  f..;-^j 
about  government  in  general      O.C.,  federal,  and  otherwise.  , 

First    I  would  be  remiss  ^in  characterizing  these  feelings  as  l-jis 
than  utter  frustration  and  hostility.   Most  of  the  organizatic^-':';  v,t^  utiorr, 
which  provide  services  to  citizens  of  Far  Sou^ieast  Washington  ^-i. 
"government"  supported  in  one  way  or  another.  Jiuch  of  what       ^nn  can 
be  provided  is  directly  connected  with  "government,"    It  is  a;.^^'?''^"^*^' 
which  is  . highly  dependent  upon  "governmentVfor.  its  basic  surviv...  .^OuS/ 
housing,  food,  etc.)  and  likewise,  a  community  which  actually  e^oeneno  -. 
(rather  than  reads^about  items  in  new'.papers)  the  results  of  fcierai 
role  in  funding.    Coupled  with  the  widespread  general  attitude  m^-*^ 
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Anacostia  and  Far  Southeast  are  generally  considered  last  for  the  le^ot, 
I  am  xontinual ly  fearful  of  the  violatile  nature  of  community  dynamic:- 
which  are  reminiscent  of  a  Str  Helena  and  can  explode  at  any  time*. 

There  is  a  disillusionment  with  political  and  non-political  :;>v;'jr- 
ship.    Thusly,  there  appears  to  be  a  continuous  search  for  local  -tcjership 
which  expresses  political  direction  and  values  re.lated  to  the  Jifzedt  of 
the  community.    Organizational/Institutional  leadership  are  alsp  sough?; 
which  provide  the  direction  as  well  as  t-he  resources  which  are  neodcd. 
Therefore,  an  organization  like  Southeast  House  must  repond,  not  .^nly 
^ to  mission  statements  or  purposes,  but  to  the' day-to-day  needs  and 
■frustrations  of  the  citizens  who  are  served.    Our  role  is  inherer^tly 
difficult,  and  it  t)ecoffifes  even. more  difficult  in  the  absence  :)f  'jOund 
and  coordinated  federal  domestic  policies  and  programs. 

From  the  perspective  of  one  who  directs  a  service-delivery  ac-txy 
which  is  enmeshed  in  the  various  levels  of, funding  from  the  fpderdi 
t  government,  it  is  necessary  (from  my  perspective)  that  I  gi  /?- .-.  brief 
destription  of  the  federal  role  in  funding  local  institutions  anJ  the 
effects  of  those  funding  mechanisms  as  they  relate  tcT  day-tr.-da>  Incal 
organizational/instituional  operations. 

Community  Action  Programs  include  the  mechanisms  de^'r,c?c*.  to  provide 
funds  and/or  jobs^wfthin  the  commun,Uy.    An  unsophisticuVoa  B:ack  com- 
munity initially  received  with  open  arms  the  jobs  and  teirpovary  prozperity. 
However,  the  structure  did  not  repi-esent  any  long-term  commitment  e'^ther 
to  individuals  or  to  the  community.    In  each  of  these  areas  orogrn? 
were  devised  which  encouraged  tuaintonance  at  best  and  stagn^i -  ^n  at 
worst.    The  programs  for  youth  providec!  a  start  but  did  a:»t,  pri;'.nde 
upward  mobility.    When  innovation  programs  were  offered  they  were  eitne- 
ignored  or  underfunded. 

There  aro  '^everal  otheV*  issues  invaJ.ved  which  impact  upon  currt'nL 
attempts  by  the  SENH  to  provide  vore  than  just  adequate  service: 

\ 

A.  Cu'r  r'int  rules  and  regulations  do  not  provide  ad€  ^i^c?t*£  t'jjidlng 
l«v?]s  to  develop  higher,  level  skill  programs  or  Vn».'^p» 

new  needs .  '  » 

V 

B.  While  collaborative  planning  and  efforts  .-r .  ncour  aged, 
technical  'assistance  to  implement  these  -^fforM  i-:  ava\iiable 
condit.ional  ly  or  not  at  all. 

C.  F*unding  levels  don't  allov<  for  the  retention  of  ski  1  led\personnel , 
for  the  ini-.ro'Juction  of  new  technology  or  ift^'HnveGtmen^  in 
training  or  retraining.  \ 
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The  main  point  which  should  be  pbserved  is  that  jocal  organizations 
suffer  from  the  confusion  and  lack  of  clear  policies  in  all  levels  of 
federal  funding.    I  will  name  only  two  reasons  and  they  are  as  follows: 

1.     The  Nature  of  the  Federal  Commitment      Tentative  at  Best 

A.  Commitments  assumed  by  the  federal  government  in  the  ; 
mid-sixties  as  a  result^f  pf-essures  from  the  communities  and  racial 
minorities  have  now  been  dissipated.    These  commitments  were  apparently 
based  on  fears  as  well  as  on  concerns  of  middle-  and  upper-class  citizens  % 
that  we  should  do  what  is  necessary  to  ease  the  tensions  caused  by 

"those  people."    The  comm-itment  seemed  equally  as  urgent  to  "give  them  . 
what  they  want  to  shut  them  up"  as  much  as  any  real  concerns  about 
their. plight.    Included  it}  these  commitments  were  political  indicators; 
that  is,  "gjve  them  a  piece  of  the  pie." 

As  I  remember,  massive  federal  funding  began  with  local  initiatives. 
Later  it  was  moved  to  state  agencies,  and  even  later,,  the  federal  structures* 
through  which  these  funds  were  funnelled  was  eliminated;  that  is,  OEO. 

B.  Active  leadership  for  community  and  racial  minorities 
■  (primarily  Black)  was  successfuly  preempted;  that  is,  made  part  and 

parcel  of  the  structure  which  was  doing  the  preempting.    Yet  as  we 
observe  other  movements  which  have  followed  the  same  modus  operandi 
(feminists  rights,  the  handicapped,  gays  and  even  minorities  of  other  ' 
races  and  the  disenfranchised  in  other  nations)  there  was  the  same,  type 
of  peacefiil,  non-violent  methods  of  .persuasion  of  th^  consciences  for 
recognition  for  causes  sorre  of  which  have  become  more  skilled  than  the 
;jteachers. 

The  type  of  Black  leadership  which  existed  in  the  60' s  has  not  as 
yet  been  reestablished.    Essentially,  it  is  because  so  many  of  those 
who  wer^e  leaders  are  now  in  different- positions  of  leadership  which  are 
more  closely  aligned  with  the  statut  quo.    I  would  not  necessarily 
characterize  that  leadership  as  sell-outs  or  to  pinpoint  the  fact  that 
many  of  us  who  were  civil  rights  activisits  are  now  part  and  parcel  of 
the  "system"  in  varying  degrees.    Change  from  the  jnside  has  been  less 
effective.  , 

C.  As  we  approach  the  80's  with  the  experiences  of  the  60's 
and  70'^,  and  especially  with  so'^o  among  us  who  are  becoming  a  part  of 
the  "haves'I  as  opposed  to  the  "h&ve  nots",  we  find  a  castration  of' 
present  leadership  even  though  it  might  be  sincere  and' dedicated . 

'  / 
Conclusion 

The  federal)  role  appeared  to  be  based  more  on  the  pressures  than 
\on  commitments.    The  lack  of- similar  pressures  at  this  titne,  as  weVl  as 
\the  success  of  many  domestic  programs,  has  understandably  brought 
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confusion  among  those  who  were  strong  supporters  as  we11  as  those  who 
were  doubters.    Wi,thout  the  same  levels  of  pressures  or  concerns  among 
the  middle-  and  upper-class  citizens  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of 
coimitment  to  sustain  federally  funded  programs.  . 

2.  Changes  of  Priorities 

A.  'In  the  absence  of  any  concerted  direction  by  either  the 
citizenry  or  our,  national  legislators,  other  political  leaders  such  as 
those  in  the  Executive  Branch  have  devised  their  own  mechanisms'  for 
change  based  on  what  they,  ascertained  were  the  priorities  or  desires  of 
the  people. 

B.  During  the  Nixon-era  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pressure 

'  perceived  for  substance  abuse  programs.    Massive  programs  were  embarked 
upon  only  to  be  cut-off  when  other  priorities  were  peKceived. 

C.  Concurrent  with  OEO  funding  and  programs\here  were  a 
number  of  model  cities  type  programs.   Massive  progrdms  were  embarked 
upon  only  to  be  cut-off  when  other  priorities  were  perceived.  LEAA, 
educational  legislative  programs  which  provided  pre-school  education, 
and  supplemental  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  were  among  those 
initiatives.  ' 

3.  Behavioral  Theories  ' 

Concurrent  with  a  number  of  changes  in  priorities,  theories 
by  social  scientists  were  developed  to  justify  or  at  least  to  try'ip 
qualify  some  government  reactions  to  various  social  programs  and  \ 
problems  —  Monihan's  'Benign  Neglect',  Jenson's  'Theories  of  Intel- 
ligence!, Sbockely's:  'Racial  Superiority',  etc. 

Conclusion 

The  changes  of  priorites  are  similar  to  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  'Gannett-Rochester"  newspaper  entitled  "Winds  of  Change.*' 
Reasons  were  found  to  justify  what  those  in  authority  wanted  to  do. 

A  further?  conclusion  based  on  1  and  2  of  the  above  was  the  blatant 
evidence  of  the  need  for  well-planned,  consistent  and  realistic  federal 
roles  in  funding  knd  commitments  of  a  long-term  basis,  similar  to  what 
we  do  with  our  military  might  and  survival' as  opposed' to  a  year-to-year 
seemingly  whimsical  approach  to  domestic  problems  and  programs.  This 
would  allow  for  increased  delivery  based  on  the  planning  and  coordination 
for  levels  of  government  and  organizations  which  are  involved  in  the 
federal  role  of  the  service  delivery  process. 


I  would  now  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  address  the  questions 
which  were  listed  in  Mr.  Sylvester's  letter  of  June  19th: 
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1.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  your  agency  in  Its  efforts  to 
secure  federal  monies  and  resources  for  use  against  widespread 
community  problems?   Would  you  say  that  the  government  has 

^  .  been  highly  responsive;  moderately  so;  only  nominally;  or  not 
at  all  responsive? 

The  D.C.  Government  has  been  highly,  responsive.  Certain  federal 
funds,  however,  are  monopolized  by  established  agencies  with  long- 
standing ties  and/or  arrangements.    For  example,  CSA  funds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  few  exceptions,  are  controlled  by  the  United 
Planning  Organization.    Therefore,  agencies  such  as  the  Southeast  House 
(which  is  included  as  part  of  the  UPO  family)  never  really  have  the 
opportunity  to  show  their  wares  and  to  deal  competitively.    Pleasp  note 
that- this  is  not  to  question  the  very  good  relationship  which  Southeast 
House  has  with  UPO,  it  is  only  to  bring  attention  to  the  need  for  com- 
petitiveness if  one  is  to  be  the  most  .imaginative  in  considering  new 
needs  and  prio rites.' 

Likewise,  this  is  not  to  contradict  my  concern  for  the  urgency  of 
some  type  of  long-range  planning  wheflreby  the  recipient  agency  can  plan 
a  pVogram  which  is  not  directly  tied  to  year-to-year  funding  which  Is 
tenuous  b.ecause  of  political  and  other  changes  vrhich  might  occur.  Room 
should  be  allowed  for  competition.    The  same  applies  to  special  interest 
funds;  that  is,  substance  abuse,  environment,  public  health,  etc. 

2.  Are  the  federal  government's  responses  to  your  requests  for 

•  aid  usually  .proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  problems  you  are 
dealing  with?    (If  not),  is  what  you  usually  get  only  slightly 
less  than  what  is  needed;  approximately  half  of  what  Is  needed; 
or  vastly  less  than  what  is  needed?   For  example   

?  ?  ?  ?  It  is  most  (iifficult  for  an  agency  which  is  a  community 
service  delivery  agency  to  break  the  patterns  of  funding  and  to  be  ^ 
considered  among  those  acceptable  for  federal  funding  of  any  substantial 
matter.    The  established  "war-horses"  or  "ponies'*  receive  priority  for  . 
consideration. 

3.  In  the  order  of  their  se^'icusness  and  the  urgency  of  the  need 
to  solve  them,  what  are  the  major  problems -yofl  see  io  your 
community  and  are  trying  to-  dea^  with?  , 

I  cannot  answer  this.    How  can  one  who  works  ^^\n  problems  of 
hunger,  nakedness,  lack  of  shelter,  unemployment,  juvenile  delinquency, 
underemployment,  educational  and  training  needs,  the  elderly,  and  so 
forth,  determine  which  is  the  most  serious?   They  are.  all  interlocking 
in  relation  to  the  viable  functioning  of  a  community. 

4.  There  any  very  serious  problems  in  your  community  which  your 
agency  has  not  been  able  to  appreciably  deal  with  at  all 
because  it  lacks  sufficient  resources?    If  so,  what  are  these? 

All  of  the  above  as  stated  in  answer  to  Question  ^f3. 
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5.     How  do  you  expect  your  present  efforts  to  be  affected  by  proposed 
cuts  in  federal  programs  should  they  be  carried  out? 

As  stated  above  in  this  presentation,  the  residents  of  the  LCinmunity 
which  Southeast  House  serves  are  not  the  types  .of  people  who  just  read 
about  the  federal  funding  of  social  programs  as  opposed  to  feeling  them 
because  it  directly  affects  their  lives.  - 

-  In  effect,  the  lack  of  federal  policy  coupled  with  cuts  in  federal 
programs  (those  which  deal  directly  or  indirectly  with  our  community 
through  the  District  of  Columbia  government)  results  in  a  great  deal 
more  pressljre  and  time  requirements  by  already  overworked  members  of  our 
staff  lo  at  least  maintain  flickers  of  hope  titat  the  problems  can  and 
will  be  resolved.  * 


Conclusion  '       .  " 

The  mailgram  which  I  received  und6r  Congressman  Oellums'  signature 
explicitly  points  out  the  problems  before  us.    I  ypuld  only  be  repeating 
what  he  has  said  if  I  tried  to  elaborate.    My  feelings  are  that  he  was 
more  eloquent  in  statiflg  the  problem.  '- 

Froir  the  perspective  of a  community  service  delivery  agency,  the 
problems  which  Congressman  Oellums  elucidated  make.it  very  much  more 
difficult  for  a  community  serv'ice  delivery  agency  to  perform  because  of 
the  limitations  of  .th^  degroes  to  which  local  remedies,  alternatives, 
and  dwindling  resources  are  affected.    An  appropriate  federal  role  would 
demand  greater  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  communtiy  |as  opposed 
to  what  community  residents  such  as  those  in  Anacosti^  might  perceive,  as 
responses  to  political  changes^  or  whatever  may  be  in  the  air  at  a  given 
point  in  time. 

^  it  is  ironic  that  the'Kerner  Commission  predicted  the  conditions 
ana  experiences  with  which  we  aire  very  definitely  faced.    The  cut-backs 
in  federal  programs  which  have  been  proposed  show  a  great  lack  of  judgment 
in  a  sense  of  priorities  for  the  well-being  of  our  nation.    Likewise,  if 
and  when  we  adjust  our  priorities  to  take  care  of  prfoaring  our  citizens 
to  meet  basic  needs  we  must  do  so  1n  a  serious  we] I -p tanned  manner  and 
not  piecemeal  as  we  have  done.  ' 

Essentially,  what  is  happening  now  is  a  prelude  to  disaster  and 
more  confusion  among  us.    Just  ask  yourself  this  question:    "How  many 
societies  have  folded  as  a  result  of  their  citizens  not  being  able  to 
flieet  the  basic*  necessities  of  life?"   When  you  push  people  into  hunger, 
Eakedness,  lack  of  shelter,  lack  of  education  and  training,  unemployment, 
.Lnderemployment,  crime  and  other  extermities  in  a  so-called  prosperous 
/society,  how  in  the  world  can  yoiJ  expect  them  to  remain  docile?    I  can 
•guarantee  that  if  you  were  forced  into  the  same  position,  you  would  come 
lip  fighting  with  whatever  resources  you  have  available  to  you. 
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in  closing,  when  we  see  a  great  deal  of  game-playing  (which  is  how 
it  has  been  characterized  by  community-level  people)  such  as  temporary 
assignments  to  meet  EEOC  requirements,  employment  and  training  programs 
that  seem  not  to  care  about  the  individuals  but  bodies,  urban  redevelopment 
programs  which  remove  people  from  areas  from  which  they  have  grown  up 
and  will  never  have  the  opportunity  to  become  a  part  of  that  conmunity 
again,  it  scaVes  me. 

In  the  60' s  as  an  officer  of  the  NAACP  and  an  c.rdent  non-violent*' 
civil  rights  activist,  I  was  shocked  by  the  violeiuTi  Jhich  I  experienced 
in  New  York  City  and  Rochester,  New  York  where  I  '^6^-  up.    Itow  I  am  even 
TOre  concerned  that  what  we  have  experienced  was  oviy  a  prelude  to  what 
we  could  experience  if  we  don't  stop  playing  these  nas^y  games  with 
people's  lives. 

Thank  yju  for  this  op|portunity  to  add  my  inputs. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  answered  a  number  of  our  very  specif- 
ic questions.  We  are  under  some  time  constraints,  but  I  -would  like 
to  engage  in  a  few  questions. 

Before  I  do,  I  would  like  to  comment  to  one  ^  the  statements  you 
mad^  and  that  is,  how  can  we  get  people  to  hear  us. 

committee's  objectives 

These  hearings  are  in  some  ways  our  effort  to  scream  but  there 
are  not  many  people  listenirig.  There  are  very  few  people  in  the 
audience  and  very  few  members  of  the  press. 

That  is  because  we.  are  screaming  before  backs  are  up  against 
the  wall,  and  we  are  saying  to  people,  all  the  symptoms  are  there, 
all  the  factors  are  there,  and  as  you  pointed  out,  there  is  the 
potential  for  urban.  Mount  St.  Helens  all  over  this  country. 

I  am  trying  to  use  this  committee  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  major  city  and  while  it  is  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States,  behind  the  monuments  there  is  a  human  dimension 
here  that  is  absolutely  incredible,  that  a  way  of  life  "fiere  is  extraor- 
dinary for  mahy  people. 

Washington,  D.C.,  reflects  the  reality  of  urban  America  and  the  ^ 
cities  of  America  reflect  where  this  country  is  going  in  general. 
The  unfortunate  and  frustrating  thing  for  me  is  how  you  make 
people  hear. 

My  colleagues  are  interested  in  balancing  the  budget,  not  solving 
the  human  problems  of  this  country. 

My  colleagues  are  committed  to'  going  home  to  get  re-elected  over 
and  over  again,  and  if  getting  re-elected  means  balancing  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  human  beings,  engaging  in  debate  devoid  of 
any  human  sensitivity,  then  so  be  it. 

I  believe  that  a  society  answers  the  questions  that  it  asks,  and  at 
this  moment  in  time  this  tiny  little  committee  and  you  and  I  are 
trying  to  a.-k  some  very  sigmficant  human-  questions  about  this 
country;  it  is  asking  how  can  we  build  bigger  misisiles;  how  can  we. 
frighten  the  hell  out  of  the  Soviet  Union;  how  can  we  draft  oui- 
kids  or  placate  the  taxpayers. 

How  can  we  balance  the  budget,  not  how  do  we  live  together  as 
human  beings  in  peace.  How  do  we  live  together  in  the  cities  that 
are  rapidly  becoming  monuments  to  our.  madness  rather  than  our 
genius  and  sensitivity. 
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•  I  share  your  very  same  frustration,  but  here  is  our  effort  to  try 
to  at  least  say,  here  is  a  podium;  a  young  man  yesterday,  a  witnefis 
said,  *'With  all  due  respect,  .these  hearingf^  probably  will  come  to 
naught",  and  I  agreed  with  him. 

But  within  that  context,  my  belief  is  seriously  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  when  they  reqord  history,  that  somewhere  at  some 
moment  in  time,,  in  some  tiny  little  place  in  some  room  on  this 
Hill,  we  try  to  say  to  our  colleagues  and  to  America:  "All  hell  is 
about  to  hfreak  loose  in  this  country  because  we  are  dealing  with 
the  human  problems  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  cities  of  this 
country."  . 

If  America  chooses  to  ignore  that  within  the  framework  of  our 
political  system,  so  be  ijt;  but  at  least  we,  have  tried  to  say  to  this 
country,  there  is  an  alternative.  Here  are  the  problems;  here  are 
potential  solutions  to  those  problems,  and  here  is  the  possible  cost 
of  going  down  that  road  and  here  are  the  potential  dangers  and 
potential  costs  of  continuing- to  ignore  these  problems. 

Miami  was  a  classic  case  in  point. 

Mr.  AsHFORD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  brief  questions: 


You  mentioned  in  your  testimony  that  members  of  the  communi- 
ty that  you  serve  view  ^very  level  of  Government  with  hostility. 
How  does  that  hostility  manifest  itself  from  your  vantage  point? 

Mr  I  AsHFORD.  Well,  we  are  a  nonprofit,  private  agency,  and 
although  we  administer  many  Government  programs  we  keep  a 
distance  in  terms  of  our  role  and  our  perception.  We  make  very 
sure  that  we  appear  as  an  advocate  of  the  community  ^yishes  and 
the  directors  of  our  board,  and  we  have  many  advisory  committees  ^ 
and  young  adult  councils.  4. 

It  is  a  matter  of  their  involvement  with  us,  our  stances  that  we 
take,  community  meetings,  testimony  at  the  D.C.  City  Council,  and 
other  things  that  we- do  in  the  community.  We  are  perceived  bs  a 
friend  as  opposed  to  a  government. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  community  you  serve,  in  other  words, 
how  do  you  know  that  people  in  the  cx)mmunity  view- the  Govern- 
ment with  hostility?  In  some  kind  of  way  you  learn  about  that? 
How  is  it  manifested?  ' 


Mr.  AsHFORD.  From  community  meetings,  th^ypes  of  protests 
that  are  mounted  down  there.  Many  times  the  protests  don't  get 
across  the  river.'  That  is  a  rathe-  isolated  part  of  our  community; 
they  don't  get  across  the, river. 

The  types  of  little  tabloids  that  are  circulating;  if  you  attend  a 
>  welfare  or  go  to  Barry  Farms  where  most  of  the  people  are  on 
welfare  and  attend  community  meetings  there,  it  seems  like  every 
meeting  is  against  in  some  way  something  the  Government  is 
doing. 

For  example,  there  is  a  . feeling  out  in  Anacostia  that  they  are  the 
last  for  the  least.  We  try  to  encourage  them;  hey,  show  up  at  those 
polls  more.  That  is  a  nonvoting  area.  They  don't  turn  out  too  well, 
yet  they  are  intimidated  with  a  large  number  of  people  on  welfare 
and  public  housing. 
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I  have  seen  so  inany,  their  parents  who  have  come  to  us  for  help 
whpn  they  are  in  trouble  but  their  kid  was  caught  smoking  pot, 
and  so  the  housing  authority  is  going  to  evict  the  whole  family, 
what  have  you.  There  is  a  lot  of  fear  and  intimidation  by  Govern- 
ment and  their  lifeline  depends  on  Government. 

POTENTIAL  FOR  EXPLOSION 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  testimony  that  the  explosion  that  • 
Washington  D.C.  experienced  in  the  sixites,  that  the  potential  is 
there  for  that  to.  reoccur? 

Mr.  AsHFORD.  Definitely;  much  more  than  perhaps  before,,  be-  - 
cause  one  of  the  things  that  has  happened  is  that  the  folks  havie 
gotten  a  little  more  sophisticated. 

For  instance,  I  attended  several  community  meetings  in  and 
around' the  time  the  riots  were  going  on  in  Miami,  and  there  was 
sort  of  like  clapping. J  see  that  they  didn't  knock  out  the  mom  and 
pop  stores.  They  didn't  knock  out  oiir  businesses.  They  got  those 
folks  who  were  abusing  us;  it  is  going  to  be  more  directed  the  next 
time,  and  even  among  the  young.people  there  is  talk  about  who  are . 
we  going  to  get  if  and  when  things^come  to  that. 

There  is  a  liquor  store  that  is  half  ^  block  away  from  us;  I  fear 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  them  If  and  when  it  comes,  because 
they  are  hated.  It  is  not  a  community-owned  thing  and  they  have 
been  accused  of  abuses,  and  there  are  a  couple  other  businesses 
that  are  not  a  part  .of  the  community  where  the  community  feels  it 
has  abused  t'lem. 

.  It  won't  hire  them;  it  would  be  a  more  pointed  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Yesterday  we  had  a  witness,  specifically  a  justice 
of  the  peace  from  Houston,  speaking  to  the  i^sue  of  police  commu- 
nity relations  in  Houston  and  other  cities. 

Can  you  comment  as  to  how  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
viewed  through  the  eyes  of  people  in  Anacostia? 

Mr.  AsHFORD.  I  would  say  that  here— 

The  Chairman.  To  add  one  point,  in  Houston,  yesterday  the 
gentleman  was  talking  about  all  white  police  force,  all  white  juries, 
all  white  judges,  and  in  Washington  we  have  a  number  of  black 
police  officers,  juries  tend  to  have  substantial  numbers  of  blacks, 
and  we  have  a  relatively  significant  number  of  black  judges  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  AsHKORD.  I  don't  feel  the  hostility  as  intense  as  like  in 
Chicago,  or  Rochester,  or  New  York  City.  Yet  I  don't  feel  what  could 
be  called  the  Miami-Houston  example  of  excluding  one  from  a 
process  involving  a  jury  of  ones  peers  is-what  you  have  here. 

We  are  in  juvenile  division  restitution  programs  where  I  have 
seen  very  human  treatment  by  the  courts  in  the  restitution  and 
other  areas  to  keep  them  out  of  incarceration,  and  the  perception 
is  that  I  have  from  parents  as  w^ill  as  some  of  those  who  are 
involved  ir  those  programs  who  have  to  pay  people  back  that 
might  have  picked  a  pocketbook  or  somethings  hey,  at  least  we  can 
be  given  a  chance. 

Althougli'the  relationships  are  strained,  it  is  not  one  of  injustice. 
It  is  two  sides  of  the  fence.  , 
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HOUSING 


The  Chaiuman.  How  does  the  issue  of  affordable  housing  mani- 
fest itself  in  Anacostia?  I  mentioned  earlier  today  at  one  point  the 
rule  of  thumb  was  no  more  than  25  percent  of  one's  income,  a 
familv's  income  went  to  housing.  Now,  it  is  up  around  25  and  35, 
cJose^o  35  percent.  In"  some  homes  it  may  be  as  high  as  50  percent. 
"  Mr.  AsHFORD.  I  would  say  on  an  average  it  is  probably  higher. 
For  instance,  welfare  recipients,  I  know  some  who  are  getting  $262 
a-month  with  two  kids  who  have  to  pay  $147  a  month  for  a  one- 
bedroom  apartment.  '  i      i        •  u 

Then  they  get  sonle  foocj  stamps  and  vyhait  they  have  is  the 
housing  takes  up  the  major  part  of  the  budget,  and  right  now  at 
the  end  of  the  month  our  staff  is  bringing  truckloads  of  food  in 
every  day  for  distribution  because  people  are  out  of  food.  This 
happens  every  month.  .     ^  ,     ,  r 

Now,  Friday,  when  is  the  first,  they  call  that  Mother  s  Day  for 
the  welfare  child,  but  we  won't  have  those  kinds  of  visits  until 
around  tne  15th  of  the  month  again. 

The  Chaikman.  Over  50  percent;  when  you  factor  m  food  stamps, 
I  guess,  well  over  35  percent,  45  percent  of  peopL's  income 
going  

Mr.  AsHKORD.  I  don't  have  a  specific  percentage,  but  it  is  well 
over,  I  would  say,  50  percent,  where  the  welfare  is  concerned,  and 
when  you  take  a  look  at  the  many  senior  citizens  who  are  on  fixed 
incomes  and  our  senior  citizens  program,  I  can  give  you  several 
examples  of  where  their  check  is  $240  a  month,  between  $240  and 
$250,  and  thev  are  paying  $160.  $185  for  their  rent. 

I  don-t  know  how  they  get  along;  you  see,  every  day  that  \ve 
serve  lunches,  we  serve  about  620  people  on  an  average  daily  basis 
in  several  locations  east  of  the  river.  There  are  people,  even  when 
they  are  sick,  are  going  to  come  out  and  get  those  lunches,  and 
they  wait  around  for  stuff  to  carry  home  so  they  have  snacks. 

We  will  be  opening  a  weekend  program  because  we  don't  know 
•what  they  do  over  the  weekends,  because  they  eat  5  days  a  week 
and  they  have  provisions  to  call  us  if  they  can't  get  out  and  we  will 
deliver  at  home.  But  some  of  those  that  get  th^  home-bound  meals 
said  that  is  not  enough,  because  they  get  snacks  and  some  people 
don^t  want  their  apples  or  bananas  or  what  have  you  and  there 
are  some  that  take  these  things  hpme  every  day. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 


The  Chairman.  I  just  have  one  final  question. 
When  .vou  look  at  the  national  data  on  youth  employment  pro- 
grarns.  two  things  manifest  themselves: 

/  One:  Very  little  training  takes  place  because  we  have  established  • 
a  national  approach  to  manpower  that  speaks  to  the  gathering  of 
numbers  rather  than  a  meaningful  intervention  into  people's  lives 
wnth  respect  to  training  and  employment,  so  we  hav^  traded  off  the 
figures  so  we  say  this  year  we  served  x  hundred  thousand  people 
and  so  that  manifests  itself 

J  would  like  you  to  comment  with  respect  to  your  experience  and 
the  amount  of  :  training  and  the  significance  of  tha  training  in 
moving  young  people  into  employment. 
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Two-  When  you  look  the  national  data,  it  indicates  that  the 
overwhelming  majoritv  of  the  resources  for  youth  employment  are 
spent  on  school  youth,  when  the  pictures  in  the  newspaper,  thQ. 
articles  in  the  magazines,  the  TV  shots  are  of  young  people  out  o^ 

^^Some  of  them  are  dropouts.  Many  of  them  either  graduated  from 
high' school  or  who  are  out  of  school  by  virtue  of  bemg  a  drop-out, 
yet  a  microscopic  percentage  of  our  Federal  approach  to  dealmg' 
with  the  problems  of  vouth  employment  actually  serve  the  out-ot- 
school  youth,,  and  we  are  really  serving  inschool  young  people 
rather  than,  the  young  people  that  we  write  aoout  as  the  potential 
social  dichotomy  because  they  have  no  place  to  go. 

Could  you  comment  to  those  two  observations  from  your  vantage 
.point  serving  the  Anacostia  community? 

Mr.  AsHKORi).  Twill  look  at  it  more  from  a  local  perspective,  i  see 
very  little  training  going  on  in  the  District,  real  meaningful  train- 
ing. \  '  ,  1  .  • 

SeSbnd,  I  would  agree  with  you  that  what  we  are  doing  is  we  are 
playing  chess  with  bodies.  You  can  have,  say,  a  building  trades 
program  and  what  you  get  in  terms  of  a  referral  or  say  the  employ- 
ment system  refers  youth  to  that  program,  there  is  no  kind  ot 
match-up  with  interest  profiles  or  abilities  or  what  have  you. 

It  is  like  here  we  got  a  job  for  you  and  you  go  there,  and  that  is 
your  job,  and  I  can  only  surmise  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  many  of  these  youth  are  not  going  down  there  to  take  those 
jobs  that  are  offered  to  them,  because  I  think  that  if* you  are  going 
to  really  provide  something  that  is  meaningful,  it  has  got  to  be  , 
something  that  they  would  want  to  do  or  at  least  give  them  some 

type  of  choice.  ^      .       •    ..u        4.  •  i. 

They  are  just  sent,  and  you  will  noi-ce  that  here  in  the  District 
not  many  have  gone  to  claim*  those  jobs  that  have  been  offered  to 

^^More  than  likely,  a  week  from  now  they  will  be  called  and  • 
offered  something  else,  so  sometimes  they  have  a  wait-and-see  atti- 
tude The  predominance  of  programs,  again,  as  you  mentioned,-  are 
for  the  inschool  youths,  and  those  that  are  16  to  21',  an^^  you  tind 
many  20-  and  21-ye-r-olds  still  in  school  here  in  the  Distru.t. 

Yet  if  you  are  not  in  school  it  is  extremely  difficult.  We  can 
enroll  you  and  we  do,  but  the  concentration  is  not  there.  That  is 
not  where  the  major  problem  is. 

I  think  it  is  those  that  are  standing  on  the  street  corners. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ashford,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  contributions  to  these  proceedings,  and  we  deeply 
appreciate  your  taking  time  out  from  your  schedule  to  participate, 
and  ve  apologize  again  for  any  inconvenience. 
'  1   Mr.  Ashford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  ^    -r..  ,     ^  xt  .u     ""rwr  j 

Our  next  witness  this' afternoon  is  Dr.  Richard  Nathan,  of  Wood- 
row.  Wilson  School,  Princeton  University,  and  senior  fellow,  Brook- 
ings Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr  Nathan  is  a  nationally  renowned  author  ot  numerous  stuaies 
of  U-is.  public  policy,  including  publirations  cn  general  revenue- 
sharing  We  would  like  to  welcome  yju  and  thank  you  for  coming 
before  our  committee,  and  we  thank  you  very  much  for  waiting. 
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.  As  1  uiult^rsland  it.,  you  iire  ^o\ng  to  submit  a  written  response 
for  tht^  record  later.  Without  objection,  so  ordered.  You  may  pro- 
ceed. ■ 

ST.ATKMENT  OF  DR.  RICHARD  P.  NATHAN,  PRINCETON 
I  NIVKRSITY,  AND  SKNH)R  FKLLOW,  BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION 

Dr.  Nathan.  Thank  you 'very  much.  I  thought  what  I  would  do 
today  is  talk  about  three  subjects  that  are  coiisidered  in  the  re- 
seairh  that  w^e  are  doing  al  Princeton  University,  and  which  I  was 
doing  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  that  are  relevant  to  the  subjects 
of  interest  to  your  committee.  ^ 

The  three  subjects  I  am  going  to  cover  are,  first  of  all,  what  is 
l!a[>pening  to  cities — what  can  we  say  about  the  conditions  of  cities 
and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  second  subjects  want  to  talk  about  today  is  what  is. happen- 
ing to  Federal  ^^rants-in-aid  to  cities;  what  is  Federal  policy  doing 
in  respect  to  urban  needs. 

And  the  third  subject  that  I  want  to  talk  about  is  strategies  for* 
the  future,  what  kind  of  ideas  would  I  offer— these  are  personal 
reriections— on  ways  in  .which  Federal  policy  could  deal  with  the 
Conditions  that  I  will  discuss. 

URBAN  CONDITIONS  INDEX 

On  the  first  subject — what  about  the  urban  conditions  of  our 
Nation— when  I  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  we 
observed  that  there  are  many  people  who  are  experts  on  one  city. 
They  know  a  lot  aboi^t  Chicago;  they  know'  a  lot  about  New  YorK; 
they  know  a  lot  about  Detroit,  but  the  problem  is,  this  is,  of  course, 
a  very  big  country,  and  there  is  a  very  complex  s^t  of  relationships 
and  issues  and  conditions  that  one  needs  to  consider  when  one  • 
thinks  about  the  Nation's  urban  condition. 

And  so,  in  what  I  would  have  to  admit  was  a  very  crude  and 
preliminary  piece  of  research,  we  developed  something  at  Brook- 
ings which  we  called  the  urban  conditions  index  which  took  six 
statistical  factors  having  to  do  with  unemployment,  poverty,  the 
condition  of  housing,  six  social  and  economic  factors  about  the 
conditions  of  our  communities,  and  we  combined  them  into  an 
index  that  we  could  use  to  compare  cities.  How  does  Houston 
compare  to  Detroit,  Boston  to  Cleveland,  and  the  generalization 
that  we  would  make  from  what  we  call  our  urban  conditions  index 
is  that  the  United  States  doesn't  have  today  what  you  could  call  a 
national  urban  crisis. 

What  we  have  is  a  situation  in  which  some  cities,  older  declining 
cities,  older  industrial  cities,  cities  often  with  a  high  proportion  of* 
minorities  and  of  older  and  very  young  persons,  cities  with  these 
conditions  have  what  our  data  shdws. are. urban  crisis  conditions. 

So  to  repeat  the  general  theme,  the  United  States  does  not  have 
a  national  urban  crisis,  but  some  cities,  older  dfeeiining  cities  with 
high  proportions  of  needy  citizens,  have  urban  cri^s  conditions — 
Detroit,  and  Newark,  and  St.  Louis,  and  Clevelana,  and  Buffalo, 
and  Camden,  and  Chester,  Pa.,  among  smaller  cities;  and  some 
southern  cities  as  well — Atlalnta  and  Birmingham,  for  e^jample — 
higher  up  on  this  list,  but  not  as  high  as'the  first  group  I  men- 
tioned. 
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So  I  have,  and  1  will  leave  for  the  committee,  some  data  we  have 
developed  that  shows  in  a  general  way  how  to  make  this  observa- 
tion that  yofi  can  use,  I  think,  to  compare  the  conditions  of  the 
cities  to  understand  that  cities  are  different,  and  urban  needs  have 
to  be  understood  in  a  way  that  recognizes  the  special*,  deep  and 
severe  problems  of  particular  cities  and  things  abouc  the  conditions 
of  those  cities. 

The*  Chairman.  W^ithout  objection,  we  will  make  chat  part  of  the 
permanent  record. 

[The  material  referred  to  appears  on  p.  858.] 
Dr.  Nathan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  second  subject  I  would  like  to  talk  about  under  the  heading 
of  urban  conditions  i§  that  we  read  a  lot,  and  I  am  often  anked  to 
debate  with  people,  about  gentrification  and  urban  reinvestment, 
and  how  cities  are  coming  back.  There  are  many  articles  in  the 
newspaper  where  people  go  out  and  look  at  what  we  in  our  re- 
search have  been  calling  pockets  of  plenty  and  what  story  \t\  a 
newspaper  recently  L  referred  to,  maybe  a  little  too  frivolously,  as 
bourgeoisification,  but  there  are  many  cities  in  this  country  where 
indeed  there  are  exciting,  often  visited,  new  centers  of  commercial, 
industrial,  arid  residential  development. 

Detroit  has  its  Renaissance  Center,  and  in  the  paper  I  will  leave 
for  the,  committee,  we  mention  many  othei  placer,  in  some  of  the 
older  cities'  neighborhoods  that  are  doing  better. 

LACK  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  ABATEMENT  OF  DISTRESS  IN  CITIES 

But  the  point  that  comes  ou*^^  of  our  analysis  in  ihe  paper  that  I 
wilMcave  for  the  committee  to  consi'^.er  and  use— it  is  a  very  long 
paper,  bu":  you  could  usr  it  however  you  wanted  in  the  testimony — 
the  point  that  comes  out  of  our  analysis  is  that  when  you  look  at 
whole  cities,  and  when  vou  Iook  at  all  the  data  that  we  can  bring 
to  bear  to  answer  the  question — are  I'rban  conditions  getting  better 
in  che  cities  with  urban  problems — we  do  no-  yet  see  from  any  data 
that  we  can  work  with  that  the  kinds  of  developments  which,  yes, 
are  favorable,  anc,  yes,  are  encouraging;  that  those  developments 
have  affpfctfed  whole  citie  .  ,  .  , 

So  we  have  to  conclude  that  the  cities  with  the  most  serious 
problems  in  tl'3  United  States,  at  least  on  the  b^sis  of  the  statisti- 
cal evidence,  comparative  evidence,  evidence  that  affects  whole 
cities,  on  the  basis  of  the  statistics  that  we  can  use  to  present  oUr 
findings  to  this  committee,  we  can  sjee  no  general  indications  of 
urban  improvement  and  devitalization  in  the  older  and  more  dis- 
tressed citief,  and  when  we  look  closely  at  particular  cities  that 
some  people  say  indeed  are  breaking  out  of  the  older,  declinin]|  and 
distress  patterns— Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  perhaps  even  Chica- 
go—when we  look  at -those  cities  and  all  of  the  data  that  we  have 
for  those  cities,  we  do  not  see  evidence  of  urban  revitalization  on  a 
citywide  basis.         '  \  ^ 

And  indeed  that  has  a 'lot  to  do  with  the^t^stimony 'you  just 
heard  about  parts  of  cities  that  people  don*t  visit>about  the  south 
side,  and  in  Chicago  the  west  side,  about  north  St.  Louis  and" east 
Cleveland,  and  cities  that  we  have  worked  in  and  visited. . 
-  So,  to  sum  up,  the  cities  in  trouble  are  not  all  cities  but  are  some 
cities,  and  while  I  would  like  to  find  evidence  that  in  some  of  these 
cities*  those  conditions  of  social  and  economic  distress  are  abating. 


we  don't  have  evidence  to  bring  to  you  today,  although  we  will  be 
studying  the  1S)80  census  data,  to  indicate  that  that  is  at  least  our 
analysis  of  the  current  situation, 

FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID 

The  second  subject  that  I  want  to  cover  in  allotted  vi!-*-  \s 
what  is  happening  to  Federal  grants-in-aid.  To  do  this  briefly,  1  /  M 
make  two  initial  points.  First  pf  all-in  the  post-war  period  in 
United  States,  one  thing  that  has  to  be  noted  is  that  there  has  Dlc? 
a  tremendous  growth  in  the  amount  of  money  which  the  Feder.: 
Government  provides  to  State  and  local  governments  to  deal  with 
their  domestic  conditions  and  needs. 

At  you  commented,  and  many  others  have  commented,  that 
growth  is  now  plateatiing,  but  indeed  it'  b^^s  been  a  very  impressive 
growth.  V 

The  second  point  that  I  would  make  a*.:  Federal  grants  and 
Avhat  has  been  happening  to  Federal  *gian;  siVt  as  well  known,- 
and  in  my  view  is  very  important,  and  th'u  i  '  more  an^  morie 
Federal  grants  today  go  directly  from  Wa<shia5^  i.  n  the  cities.  It 
used  to  be  20  years  ago  that  most  Federal  gran,  ^:^ds  went  to  the 
States,  and  the  cities  indeed  weren't  involved  Washington. 

Today,  Federal  grants-in-aid  are  big-ticket  ite.  -S^e  budgets 
of  every  city,  not  just  the  cities  with  the  probleir,.-.  >uc  every  city, 
every  local  government  in  the  nation. 

*  The  way  I  calculate,  half  of  all  Federal  grants-;n  .Vit:  thai  are  for 
other  than  welfare,  ,AFDC  and  Medicaid  purposes,  half  oi*  all  Feder- 
al aids  for  r.onvvelfare  purposes  today  go  from  Washington  to  local 
governments.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  little-noticed  change. 
Federal  grants-in-aid,  in  short,  as  L  mentioned  eailier,  arc^  now  big- 
ticket  items  in  city. hall,  and  every  City  budget  official  knows  his 
Washington  acronyms,  CETA  and  UMTA,  and  PSE,  and  ARFAA. 
Incidentally,  ARFAA  is  the  Anti-Recession  and  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act,  and  if  it  had  been  called  the  budgetary  antirecession  and  fiscal 
assistance  act,  it  would  have  had  the  best, acronym  of  all,  but, 
anyway,' on  to  the  next.  ,  ^ 

FEDERAL  POLICY   "2  URBAN  NEEDS 

What  has  been  happening  to  u'^ban  policy  in  the  cur  rent  period 
and  particularly  going  back  in  this  4  yea.^  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration? Not  very  well  known  io  the  fact  that  when  the  Carter 
administration  cam;,  m.  office  in  1977,  they  had  something  that  I 
would  call  a  real  ^^'ban  policy.  In  Washington,  of  coui*se,  it'wab 
known  as  ESP,  thj  (Economic  Stimulus  Package.  President  Carter 
was  voted  $I3y2  billion,  in  his  early  months  in  office,  half  of  it  for 
jobs,  a  quarter  of  i?  tor  local  public  works,  and  a  quarter  of  it  for 
our  friend,  the  ARVkA  program.  Those  were  big  bucks;  they  were 
paid  out  rapidly,  with  the  exception  of  the  public  works  monoy, 
.  which  pays  out  more  slowly,  but  even  that  nicney  is  now  mostly 
being  spent. 

The  stimulus  package  consisted  of  $13^2  billion,  of  that  amount 
$10  billion  went  directly  to  local  governments,'  and  indeed  that 
,  accentuated  the  trend  toward  more  Federal  aid  to  cities,  which  *s 
now  patt  of  our  fiscal  landscape.  &  ' 
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And  indeed  in  1!)77,  the  new  speak-word  of  urban  poUcy  first 
came  to,  I  think,  national  attention,  the  new  code  word  for  how  to 
think  about  cities  and  Federal  grants,  which  is  targeting.  target 
'  used  to  be  just  a  noun,  sofnething  you  shoot  at « with  a  bow.  and 
arrow,  or  some  other  kind  of  weapon,  but  now  targeting  is  a  verb 
and  tari^eting  refers  to  the  ability  of  f^overnment,  or  the  way  in 
which  the  national  government  concentrates  Federal  grants  funds 
on  the  places  that,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  have  the  most  serious 
needs:  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  B.:falo,  Newark,  Camden, 
Chester,  Pa.— -conditions  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  that  face 
social  and  economic  distress  conditions. 

Now,  the  important  thing  about  the  stimulus  program  is  that 
just  about  a  year  later  the  Carter  administration  proposed  what  it 
called  an  urban  program,  but  what  never  materialized  as  an  urban 
program.  In  March  of  1978,  the  administration  marched  up  the  hill 
with  a  $13.G  billion  program— coiricidenta;lly,  roughly  the  sam^e 
^.amount  as  the  stimulus  package— but  it  mavched  up  the  hill,  and 
'  the  response  to  the  urban  policy  was  d(»wnhill  from  the  time  it  g9t 
here.  ,  .  ;  «  r 

Two  things  happened  to'  that  urban  policy.  One  is,  the  more' 
pi  ominent.idea  of  targeting  was  made,  the  more  other  groups  came 
in  and  said  target  to  us?  target  to  the  declining  rural  areas,  target 
to  the  growth  areas,  target  to  the  suburban  communities  faced 
with  inflation  and  higher  construction  costs.  Indeed,  the  adhiinis- 
tration's  urban  policy,  announced  so  boldly,  opene'?  a  Pandora's 
box  of  claims  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  debate  and,  I  think, 
friction.        •  , 

.  But  something  else  happened -besides  the  debaiio  on  wi  .at  urban 
policy  should  be,  and  that  was  the  enactment  in  California,  ,:ust  a 
fe\\  months  after  the  program  was  submitted,  of  Proposition  13, 
and  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to  go  into  a  recitation  of  t'^e  fact  that 
now  budgetary  retrenchment  and  cutting  is  the  mood  of  the  day. 
and  the  urban  program  is  forgotten.  It  is  not  mo'^tionied  i":  ar> 
documents  of  the  administration.  You  can't  find  a  .  jference  to  it, 
and  the  targeting  idea  has  gone  underground  and  only  become,  to 
the  extent  it  is  aboveground,  the  source  of  much  fnction  between 
the  sun  belt  and  the  frost  belt. 

That  is  not  a  pretty  picture,  Mr.  Chair marf.  That  is  to  say,  the 
cities  with  problems  still  have  problems.  Grants  are  nov  gmng 
down;  inflation  is  going  up;  and  our  ability  to  target  grants  oi*^^]ig 
cities  that  have  the  most  severe  needs,  it  seems  to  npr  -hns^'^mm- 
ished,  because  the  biggest  cuts,  I  regret  to  tell  you,  iii  the  budget 
as  I  ^ead  the  current  situation,  are  in  the  best  targeted  programs 
in  terins  of«  urban  and  social  need  in  rural  and  urban  places  in  the 
country. 

So  I  come  to  you  with  a  situation  that  emerges  o  *i  of  our 
research,  which  is  not  a  very  pretty  picture  or  happy  siiaation. 

OPTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  FEDERAL  POLICY 

So  now  I  will  turn  briefly— I  think  I  have  about— my  '^"atch  says 
"'  five  minutes  more  to  make  20  minuties  as  a  full  amount  of  time  for 
the  statement.  I  turn  now  to  the  third  subject,  and  I  Vf  l'taJ!: 
briefly  about  what  I  think— this  is  my  personal  viev/  of  i.je 
matter— what  I  think  are  some  of  the  options  for  people  who  c:.  re 
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about  these  eonditions,  .who  care  abou£  the  fact  that  distress  indeed 
is  cuncentrated,  it*is  not  all  in  the  North  and  the  big  West.  There 
are  cities  in  the  South  that  indeed  are  older  industrial  cities,  with 
the  impaction  of  the  poor  and  high  proportions  of  law  income 
citizens,  particularly  low  income  minority  citizens  that  look-in 
many  ways  like  Cleveland  or  like  St.  Louis,  and  indeed  there  are 
cities  in  the  Midwest— Columbus  is  one,  I  think;  Indianapolis 
should  be  mentioned— that  look  more  like  the  newer  cities  of  the 
Southwest  and  the  West.  , 

So  it  isn't  just  the  sun  belt;  frost  belt;  it  is  really  a  matter  of 
where  are  the  problems  in  term-s  of  the  impaction,  of  human  need 
as  measured  in  the  best  ways  that  we  can  with  the  kinds  of  data 
and  analytical  tools  that  in  our  work  we  have  been  using. 

Now,  as  I  said,  let  nie  soeak-briefly  about  some  ideas,  and  you 
know,  on  the  cigarette  pack  there  is  a  warning,  be  careful,  this  can 
be  dangerous  to  your  Health.  My  favorite  philosophy  is  H.  L.  Menc- 
ken, and  Mencken  once  said,  for  every  human  problem  there  is  a 
solution  which  is  simplp^  neat  and  wrong.  So  while  I  will^se  now  4 
minutes  to  say  something  about  solutions,  I  don't  want  to  give  the 
impression  that  these  are  easy  questions  to  deal  with. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  gentleman  suspend  for  a  moment? 

Dr.  Nathan,  Sure.  ,  .  • 

The  .  Chairman.  I  am  enthusiastic  about  your  testimony.  You 
certainly  can  go  beyond  your  4  minutes  if  you  have  something 
further  to  say  that  is  substantive.4  have  all  the  time  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Nathan.  Well,  that  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  say  to  a 
professor. 

The  Chairman.  Put  some  limit  on  it,  then. 

Dr.  Nathan.  Knowing  how  useful  the  two  witnesses  behind  me 
will  be  to  your  committee,  I  will  use  both  the  invitation  and  some 
restraint. 

Let  me  now  speak  a  little  bit  about,  as  I  said,  what  kinds  ot 
jdeas,  what  kind  of  strategies  should  we  consider,  can  we  consider, 
under  the  conditions  described  in  my  remarks. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that,  as  I  look  at  other  countries, 
and' indeed  I  want  to  do  some  research  on  the  way  other  countries 
allocate  dpmestic  moneys,  domestic  funds,  I  think  that  the  whole 
idea  of  targeting  is  central  to  our  domestic  policymaking,  and  yet 
the  word,  particularly  as  it  came  up  and  as  it  was  associated  with 
the  administration's  urb?in  program  which  was  not  a  success,  has 
now  fallen  into,^  I  think,  bad  repute.  And,  therefore,  I  would  say 
that  I  think  the  targeting  idea  is  fundamental,  but  I  wish  we  could 
use  a  different  wcJrd,  and  I  will  propose  a  different  word. 

FORMULA  FOR  TARGETING  FUNDS 

To  me  in  these  times  of  a  much  more  conservative  period  than 
any  I  have  lived  in— I  am  44  years  old,  Mr.  Chairman— in  these 
conservative  times  it  seemo  to  me  that  the  word  that  would  best 
'characterize  what  maybe  could  win  support  for  dealing  with  our 
Nation's  urban  needs  is  efficiency  solutions.  That  is  to  say,  you  can 
spend  less  money  to  deal  with  domestic  needs  if  we  would  concen- 
trate the  funds  on  the  places  that  have  the  deepest  needs. 

You  can  spend  less  and  get  more,  which  it  seems  to  me  might 
appeal  also  to  fiscal  conservatives,  if  you  would^  concentrate  fund- 


Ing  formulas,  and  now  the  name  of  the  game  of  domestic  pplicy 
increasingly  is  formulas.  ^ 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington,  I  was  an  aide  to  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  when  you  changed, a  formula,  nobody  k  new  what  you 
were  doing.  Only  one  or  two  wizened  old  committt:  hands  sitting 
in  the  back  of  the  room  who  never  came  out  to  .^e  the  daylight 
knew  what  was  really  happening  when  you  chang'jd  the  formula. 
But  today,  every  time  you  vote  on  a  formula — and  there  a'  -f  more 
formulas — every  Member  has  a  printout — how  much  is  my  district 
going  to  get;  how  much  is  my  city  going  to  get;  how  much  ia  the 
city  next  door  going  to  get;  how  much  is  the  district  next  to  mine 
going  to  get.  .  ^  t 

Formulas  are  the  name  of  the  game  m  domestic  pohcy,  and  1 
think  On  a  firsj:  level  that  I  want  to  talk  about,  we  have  got  to 
continue  to  try  and  educate  peopje  to  think  about  formulas  which 
are  efficient  but  politically  astute  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the 
distress  which  is  much  mort:  serious  in  some  places  than  in  9thers, 
and  which  we  have  as  a  nation  a  responsibility  to  think  about,  and 
worry  about.   ^  ^ 

That  is  what  urban  policy  is  really  to  me  all  about.  And  I 
testified  last  month  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
proposed  to  Senator  Bradley  and  several  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  an  efficient  program,  if  you  want  to  call  it 
that,  a  formula  for  targeting  funds  on  distressed  places  that  I  hope 
could  be  considered,  and  Senator  Bradley,  I  know,  is  interested  in 
this  as  an  adjunct  to  revenue-sharing. 

I  would  even  make  the  radical  proposal,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
headline  in  the  newspaper  today  is  right,  that  we  are  going  to 
consider  in  this  Congress  a  $36  billion  tax  cut.  Why  don't  you 
propose  that  10  percent  of  this  money  be  put  into  something  called' 
.  the  communities'  improvement  fund,  a  fund  that  would  deal  with 
the  human  and  social  and  economic  needs  of  the  places  in  this., 
country  that  are  worse  off  and  adversely  affected  by  this  recession. 
Ten  percent  would  be  $3.6  billion— I  am  a  mathematical  wizard — of 
$36  billion, 'which  is  what  the  New  York  Tinies  this  morning  said 
Governor  Reagan  now  proposes,  and  it  is  a  1-year  tax  cut,  by  the 
way. 

If  the  administration  has  been  one-upped,  and  there  is  going  to 
be  talk  of  a  tax  cut  this  year,  I  think  either  in'  connection  with  a 
tax-cutting  or  in  connection  with  revenue-sharing,  people  who  care 
about  public  sector  needs  in  distressed  places  where,  as  your  previ- 
ous witness  indicated,  the  problems  are  such  that  indeed  people  are 
extremely  upset  and  rightly  so,  about  di£.parities  i.  iliving  condi- 
tions, of  different  groups  in  different  areas  of  the  nation,  thai  this 
kind  of  a  strategy  should  be  applied  not  in  some  great  trui  peted 
program  that  is  announced  at  the  White  House,  but  e .  .ry  time  you 
get  a  crack  at  it.  Ever^^  time  something  comes  up  whc^e  your  votes 
are  needed,  why  don't  you  try  to  get  some  portion— I  think  there  is 
a  universal  law  of  targeting  in  the  world,  or  efficiercy  formulas, 
and  that  is  if  you  include  places  that  include  one  third  of  the 
Nation's  population,  you  can  begin  to  get  a  political  coalition  to- 
gether that  will  work. 
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COMMUNITIKS'  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 

Our  formula  that  I  mentioned  that  I  presented  to  Senator  Brad-' 
ley  used  UDAG  eligibility  and  rural  poverty  and  identified  places 
that- would  have  been  eligible  in  a  way  that  was  very  simple,  very 
straightforward,  and  everybody  would  be  familiar  with  it,  and  my 
sense  of  the  politics  of  it  is  that  it  was  a  pretty  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  relating  ne^d  to  the  kind  of  constituency  consideration 
that  goes  into  making  formulas. 

But,  anyway,  you  can't  get  av/ay  from  formulas.  We  should  talk 
about  efficiency,  and  every  time  you  get  a  chance,  I  think  that 
spm^  way  should  be  found  to  latch  onto  revenue-sharing,  to  latch 
onto  tax  cuts,  something  called— whatever  you^want— communities' 
improvement  fund  is  not  a  bad  name,  maybe  funds. 

Second  of  alii  and  this  is  the  final  subject  on  strategy,  again,  the 
question  of*  what  do  you  spend  money  for  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  getting  all  the  brightest  people  from  Brookings  Institution  to 
come  and  tell  you  what  is  most  seriously  an  area  of  naetj.  What  we 
have  to  think  in  terms  of,  I  believe,  is  that  policy  is  m^de  according 
to  what  people  feel  at  a  given  time.  If  you  want  to  spejnd  money  for 
new  sewers,  if  you  want  to  spend  money  for  waterworks,  if  you 
want  to  spend  money  for  getting  the  private  sector  ii^volved— that 
is  the  new-si  ice  bread  of  urban  policy;  get  the  privat^  sector  to  do 
it— if  you  want  to  spend  money  for  mass  transportation  because  of 
higher  energy  cost,  if  you  want  to  spend  money  for  community 
development,  whatever  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of 
recognizing  that  some  places  have  mote  severe  needs  and.  more 
limited  capacity  is  something  that  we. should  take  into  account  on 
every  program,  and  you  can  t  do  it  with  press  releases  and  lots  of 
hocpl£\.  ^        ,  , 

You  can  only  do  it  by  having  well-staffed  caucuses  of  people  who 
know  if  you  put  more  sewer  money  into  refurbishing  older  sewers, 
you  help  distressed  communities  mare  than  if  you  put  the  money 
into  building  new  sewer  lines  and  new  water  treatment  plants,  as 
we  have  been  doing. 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  issues;  and  in  every  program  the  way  you 
define  the  need  or  the  area,  whatever  area  people  feel  is  a  matter 
of  concern,  can  be  done  in  a  way  if  people  are  smart  about  the 
issue  and  the  formula' that  will  take  into  account  the  fact,  as  I 
started  my  testimony,  that  some  of  our  nation's  older  declining 
cities  with  high  proportions  of  disadvantaged  and  particularly  dis- 
advantaged minority  citizens  have  urban  crisis  conditions. 

I  have  to  end  on  this  note.  This  is  a  real  note,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wrote  a  book  on  revenue-sharing,  as  you  said, 'and  after  I  wrote  the 
book,  a  woman— I  won't  identify  her  by  name,  because  this  is 
maybe  slanderous  to  read  her  letter,  but  years  and  years  ago  she 
was  president  of  the  Saratoga,  Fla.,  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
she  wrote:  "Can  you  send  me  information  about  revenue-sharing? 
And  I  was  very  prolid  of  my  new  book;  it  was  actually  tny  first 
Brookings  book,  and  I  had  a  little  extra  money  in  those  da'ys,  so  I 
sent  her  the  book. 

She  wrote:  "Thank  you  very  much  for  the  material  you  sent  ine 
on  revenue-sharing.  I  am  still  baffled  but  on  a  higher  plane."  That 
is  my  small  contribution. 
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The  Chairman.  Dr.  Nathan,  I  woiild  like  to  thank  you  very 
uch  for  your  presentation.  * 


To  summarize,  you  are  saying  that  the  study  you  did  using  the 
instruments  that  Brookings  Institution  developed  indicates  that 
there  is  no  national  urban  crisis 

Dr.  Nathan.  Correct. 


The  Chairmai^.  That  there  are  a  number  of  cities  in  this  country 
that  are  experiencing  an  urban  crisis  and  these  tend  to  be  the 
older,  industrialized  cities  of  the  Nation? 

Dr,  Nathan.  Absolutely  right. 

The  Chairman,  And  that  within  some  of  these  cities  there  are 
communities,  as  the  gentleman  from  Anacostia  spoke  of,  that  have 
a  greater  crisis  than  other  areas  of  the  cities? 

Dr.  Nathan,  That  is  absolutely  right,  and  that  is  why  it  isn't 
enough  to  go  and  look,  at  - Watertower  Square,  if  that  is  what  they 
call  it  i^  Chicago,  or.  go  to  Ghiradelli  Square,  or  to  go  to  Renais- 
sance Center,  or  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston  and  say  isn't  this  a  beauti- 
ful city. 

The  city  for  the  tourist  is  often  beautiful,  but  those  older  cities, 
Philadelphia,  for  instance.  Society  Hill  is  one'of  my  favorite  places. 
It  is  close  to  Princeton,  and  I  often  go  there,  but  north  central 
Philadelphia,  where  I  don't  often  go,  but  I  do  visit  there,  is  a  very 
large  and  distressed  area,  very  compactly  settled,  unlike  some  of 
the  distressed  areas  in  the  dkies  that  had  the  biggest  riots. 

Those  parts  of  the  city  which  people  don't  know  are  parts  of  , 
cities  which  contain  large  number  of  the  people  left  behind,  .and 
th?  people  left  behind  who  can't  so  easily  move  to  the  suburbs  or  to  ( 
♦he^  Southwest,  now  that  we  have  air  conditioning  everywhere  in  j 
this  land,  and  .1  think  air  conditioning  had  a  lot  more  to  do  with  j 
dembgraphic  trends  than  people  give  it  credit  for,  and  those  people  i 
left  behind  are  often  old,  arid  they  are  often  minority  citizens,  and, 
that  is  a  condition  that  is— the  whole  history  of  our  country,  really,' 
is  wrestling  with  that  condition.  / 

I  was  a  member  of  the  staff;  I  was  actually  associate  director  of 
the  staff  of  what  in  the  "old  days  we  called  the  Kerner  Commission^ 
the  Civil  Disorders  Cbmmissioh,  and  I  have  worked  on  these  issuefe 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  wouldn't  Ayant  to  testify  here  and  not  say 
indeed  we  have  made  progress.  I  mean,  is  the  bottle  half  full  or 
half  empty?  | 

There  has  been  progress.  There  are  many  people  who  have 
'gotten  out,  many  people  who  have- found  that  affirmative  action 
works,  many  people  who  found  that  opportunities  are  opening  up. 
But  the  problem  isn't  solved.  And  just  because  we  are  now  worried 
about  high-cost  energy,  inflation  and'  a  change  in  international 
order  for  our  economies,  doesn't  change  the  fact  that  north  central 
Philadelphia,  where  people  don't  go,  and  lots  of  places  like  it.  West 
Side  in  Chicago,  are  places  in  this  country  where  a  lot  of  people 
who  can't  move  so  easily  face  very  serious  problems  that  we  deal 
with,  but  national  urban  policy  really  should  be  about  recogni:^ing 
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that  the  problems  are  worse  there,  deeper  there,  than  they  are  in 
the  newer  cities  built  after  the  automobile  so  they  are  not  so 
isolated  in  their  boundaries. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  be  a  good  city  in  America  is  to  have 
''San"  as  the  first  three  letters  of  your  name,  hke  San  Diego  is  a 
very  nice  city,  and  other  San-cities  in  this  country.  But  the  newer 
cities  in  the  West  and  South  and  indeed  some  newer  cities  like 
Kansas  City  in  the  MidVvest,  don't  have  the  conditions  that  are  as 
defined  by  boundaries. 

You  have  to  recognize  that  it  is  Jthe  boundaries  of  the  old  cities 
that  cause  them  to  be  jurisdictionally  places  that  have  very  high 
proportions  bf  problem  areas  and  very  little  newgr  area  so  they  can 
Vspread  the  economic  burdens  of  providing  publit  service.  In  the 
South  and  in  the  West,  in  the  cities  that  were  developed  afteij^the 
automobile,  when  you  want  to  have  a  new  housing  development, 
you  have  to  annex  the  territory,  and  the  citifs  grow  and  the  fiscal 
base  of  the  city  growS:  but  the  cities  that  didn't  grow— Newark* 
surrounded  by  Essex  County,  and  Baltimore  surrounded  by  Balti- 
more County,  and  Cleveland,  which  is  overlaid  by  Cuyahoga 
County— in  those  outside  county  areas  there  are  much  better-off 
communities,  and  those  disparities  are  one  of  the  factors  at  the 
root  pf  this  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Given  your  latter  comments  with  respect  to 
boundaries,  then  would  you  agree  with  me  that  rather  than  talking 
about  an  urban  policy,  that  we  ought  to  be  talking  about  the 
develophient  and  evolution  of  an  urban/suburban  policy?  ^ 

Dr.  Nathan.  Maybe  I  have  been  in  Washington  too  long,  or  been 
working  on  these  issues  too  long,  but  my  feeling  is  that  a  lot  of 
•  people  say,  wfell,  the  problem  really  is  the  old.  isolated  core  city, 
and  what  we  need  is  metropolitan  governments  and  regionaliza- 
tion,  and  to  change  the  boundaries  so  that  the  fiscal  or  financial 
basin,  you  might  say,  for  funding  the  services  that  are  provided  in 
a  particular  core  city  is  larger  and  stronger. 

Intellectually,  that  is  very  appealing.  Oh,  yes,  if  we  could  only 
put  Newark  and  Essex  County  together,  but,  as  a  person  who  has 
watched  these  issues  develop  now  over  20  years,  I  think  the  stub- 
bornness and  most  intractable  issue  in  American  urban  policy 
often  is  boundaries,  and  the  resistance  to  regional  government.  A- 
95  is  a  joke,  and  most  of  these  regional  arrangements  that  the 
Federal  Government  forces  on  local  governments  are  just  not  paid 
attention  to,  and  so  if  we  could  change  boundaries  the  way  the 
European  countries  do— many  of  them  are  able  to  do  this— but  you 
have  to  remember  that  the  European  countries  have  a  much  more 
homogeneous  population,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  dfeal  with  bound- 
ary issues,  andi  indeed,  the  issues  that  are  involved  when  you  deal 
with  the  differences  that  are  so  fundamental  to  American  urban 
policy"  dilemmas. 

URBAN  BLIGHT 

So  my  view  is  that  we  should  concentrate  on  three  ways  of 
dealing  with  'urban  blight  in  America.  One  is  to  give  money  to 
people,  a  welfare  strategy.  I  regret  that,  and  I  could  say  why. 

No.  2  is  change  the  boundaries.  I  just  don't  think  we  are  going  to 
get  very  far  in  the  very  near  term  doing  that,  and  third  is  to  say 
OK,  these  governments  that  are  saddled  with  the  most  serious 
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problems  ought  to  get  more  help,  and  if  you  just  give  us  10  percent, 
give  us  5;  I  mean,  if  you  could  really  target  $1.8  billion,  you  could 
make  a  big  difference,  I  mean,  if  it  was  really  set  up  in  a  way  that 
worked  something  like  that  plan  I  described  a  minute  ago  that  we 
proposed  to  Senator  Bradley,  it  would  be  really  big.  Five  percent, 
"IVz  percent,  would  be  really  big. 

The  Chairman.  The  major  thrust  of  my  question  with  respect  to 
urban /suburban  policy  was  not  to  go  directly  to  the  question  of 
changing  boundaries  or  necessarily  regional  government,  but 
simply  the  notion  that  in  planning  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
city  that  that  cannot  be  done  in  isolation  of  the  reality  of  the 
suburbs  as  well,  because  one  plays  upon  the  other. 

Dr.  Nathan.  Absolutely.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a  point 
that  went  beyond  your  question,  and  I  quite  agree,  and  indeed  one 
of  the  things  I  want  to  study  Hvith  the  new  census  data  which  may 
eventually  be  available,  like  in  two  or  three  years,  is  what  is 
happening  to  some  t>f  these  older  suburbs.  There  are  older  suburbs 
in  this  country  that  are  beginning  to  look  like  some  of  our  older 
cities.  I  could  name  some.  All  of  these  places  I  talked  about  today  I 
have  visited,  and  so,  absolutely,  it  is  important, to  understand  what 
is  happening  in  our  urban  conditions,  not,  just  to  the  old  and 
I  distressed  core  cities,  but  to  some  of  the  communities  abutting. 
All  around  the  southern  part  of  Chicago,  as  Bill  Cannon  may 
want  to  talk  about,  is  a  whole  ring  of  very  poor  suburban,  what  we 
would  call  in  statistical  terms,  subur^ban  communities,  but  they 
really  are  not.  Chester,  Pa.,  is  my  favorite.  That  is  a  south-lying 
suburb  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  most  distiessed  small  com- 
munities I  have  ever  been  In.  . 

Tfie  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  couple  other  questions.  To  go 
back  to  your  original  statement  that  there  is  no  national  crisis, 
how  do  we  handle  the  notion  that  is  commonly  believed  by  many  of 
us  that  there  are  issues  that  have  become  national  that  manifest 
themselves  in  the  urban  milieu,  housing,  youth  unemployment? 
How  did  your  study  deal  with  those  kinds  of  questions,  that  even 
though  there  may  well  be  cities  that  fall  outside  of  the  category  of 
older  cities  with  crises,  there  may  very  well  be  newer  cities  not 
defined  as  crisis-oriented,  but  in  the  midst  of  those  cities  there  may 
be  high  youth  unemployment,  minority,  there  n\ay  be— I  see  hous- 
ing as  a  major  national  issue  looming  large.  How  do  you  handle 
those  kinds  of  things?  '  ' 

Dr.  Nathan.  I  think  about  it  this  way:  I  think  we  ought  to  read 
the  newspapers  about  the  job  crisis  and  the  housing  crisis  and  the 
crime  crisis  and  the  drug  crisis.  In  orde:*  to  get  into  the  newspaper 
sometimes  you  have  to  say  crisis,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

CRISIS  CONDITIONS 

NoW,  what  I  see  is  that  these  kinds  of  crisis  conditipns  again 
realljj  come  together.  It  is  in  these  older  cities  with  the  impaction 
of  social  needs,  or  the  ( oncentration  of  social  needs  that  you  have 
the  job  and  housing  wad  crime  and  drug  conditions  that  those 
phrases  refer  to;  so  it  is  the  coming  together  of  problem  conditions 
'  in  certain  communitieb,  and  I  guess  I  feel  this  way  about  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  that  is  it  is  an  educational  question.  I  mean,  the 
Carter  admini3tration  used  a  lot  of  our  data,  and  they  came  and 


talked  to  us,  ami  yet  it  seems  to  me  they  never  really  m^de  the 
point  in  a  way  that  used  the  'bully  pulpit,"  if  I  may  bei  pardoned  to 
say  it  that  way,  to  get  people  to  think  in  terms  of  what  I  was 
arguing  for. 

Maybe  it  is  politically  unrealistic,  but  other  countries  do  it,  and 
that  is  it  is  more  efficient  to  concentrate  your  funding  on  where 
your  needs  are  the  greatest  if  you  want  to  spend  less,  and  if  we 
could  only  educate  people  that  some,  places  in  this  country^the 
States  and  the  counties  and  the  cities  really  do  provide  domestic 
public  services.  The  Federal  role  is  kind  of  an  overlay.  It  is  an 
overlay  that  particularly  involves,  I  think,  two  or  three  things. 

One  thing  it  involves  is  welfare.  Welfare  and  income  transfers  is 
becoming  more  Federal.  A  second  thing  it  involves  is  some  interre- 
gional problems  that  localities  can't  deal  with,  like  air  pollution,  or 
water  pollution. 

The  third  thing  is  the  question  of  disparities,  of  looking  at  a 
Nation  where  everybody  is  a  citizen,  but  some  people  are  not  able 
to  enjoy  the  kinds  of  conditions  that  others  do  because  of  the 
conditions  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  live. 

Milton  Friedman  would  s^Y Jo  you,  don't  worry  about  it;  those 
people  can  go  someplace  else.  They  don't  have  to  live  in  Buffalo  if 
they  don't  want  to,  and  they  will  leave  and  everything  will  be  OK. 
But  I  don't  believe  that  is  right,  because  I  believe  the  people  left 
behind  don't  have  thoie  options,  and  all  through  the  history  of  our 
country  this  has  been  at  the  root  of  what  domestic  policy  should  be 
about,  and  is  about,  and  now  in  a  period  of  austerity,  w]iere  big 
new  bucks — in  other  words,  to  spend  a  dime  in  Detroit*  if  I  have  to 
spend  $3,  I  am  not  going  to  do  much  more  in  Detroit,  and,  there- 
fore, I  think  we  have  to  find  a  way  to  put  together  the  ideas  and 
the:  political  cultivation,  which  could  include  some  fiscal  conserva- 
tives. .  '  ' 

I  have  alw;ays  been  a  Republican.  I  don't  know  if  you  will  ever 
have  me  again,  but  I  don't  think  this  has  to  be  just  the  liberals' 
issue. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  Chair  will  yield  to 
counsel  for  the  committee  momentarily  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Mr. '^Davis.  Dr.  Nathan,  would  you  mind  defining  crisis  for  us 
again  in  terms  of  how  you  indexed  it  during  your  studies? 

Dr.  Nathan.  What  I  could  do  if  you  like,  is  I  have  this  paper 
that  is  the  latest  research  paper  that  explains—I  actually  have  two 
papers,  the  data  we  have  used  for  these  index  studies,  and  the  only 
thing^  is  I  don't  think  you  want  to  put  all  of  them  in  the  record, 
because  it  is  awfully  long,  so  I  would  suggest  you  might  want  to 
read  through  these  papers,  pick  but' the  sections  that  deal  with  the 
index  questions  that  you  Just  asked  me,  and  then  just  put  a  head- 
ing on  it  saying  that  these  statistical  sections  would  be  of  interest. 

Mr.  DAVis.-Ljaise  the  question  because  it  appeals  what  the 
Chairman  might  have  been  trying^o^reach  was  the  question  .of 
whether  or  not  crisis  is  something  which  can  be  viewed  as  being 
solely  isolated  to  single  sections'  of  the  city  or -whether  or  not  if 
they  exist  in  any  section  of  the  city  they  don't  also  imperil  those 
parts  of  the  cit^  that  remain  healthy? 

Dr.  Nathan.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  right.  I  think  the  national 
government  should  worry  about  jurisdictions,  and  that  Coleman 


Young  should  worry  about  where,  in  his  jurisdiction,  the  priorities 
are  because  he  has  to  think  of  the  tax  base  and  the  job  attraction 
capabilities  and  the  social  needs  all  together,  so  I  happen  to  agree 
with  the  implication  of  your  question  that  the  Fed  should  deal  with 
the  legitimate  political  processes  of  incorporated  places  in  the 
nation,  and  I  don't  think  we  do  very  well  when  the  Federal  officials 
start  going  around  and  saying  you  should  spend  money  in  the 
South  Bronx.  I  have  been  to  the  South  Bronx;  I  am  doing  rome 
workHhere,  and  it  isn-t  quite  what  yoii  think  it  is,  or  at  least  what 
I  thought  it  was. 

There  are  some  very  nice  neighborhoods  in  the  South  Bronx,  but 
I  don^t  think  Washington  ought  to  decide  where  Koch  should  set 
his  priority.  That  is  sort  of  a- Republican  vie\j^,  I  guess,  and  it  is  my 
view.  ' 

Mr.  Davis.  Would  you  tefl  us,  do  you  think  where  there  are 
crises  as  you  define  them  that  we  stand  any  real  chance  of  being 
able  to  solve  them  or  resolve  them  within  the  framework  of  the 
present  budget  priorities  of  our  country? 

Dr.  Nathan.  Yes;  that  is  the  ironic  thing.  If  we  would  face  up  to 
the  question  and  spend  $5  billion— which  doesn't  sound  like  a  lot  of 
money  today  when  we  have  just  been  hearing  about  a  $36  billion 
tax  cut,  r  don't  think— $5  billion  that  was  allocated  in  a  way  that 
recognized  the  special  and  more  severe  urban  problems,  and  rural 
distress  problems,  on  the  places  that  have  those  problems,  if  we 
could  only  get  people  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Davis.'  Your  assumption  is  that  we  could,  in  fact,  do  it 
without  great  pain  and  suffering  if  we  but  had  the  resolve  to  do  it? 

Dr.  Nathan.  Well,  I  do  believe  that,  but  I  feel  guilty  coming  here 
and  saying  that,  because  it  just  sounds,  too  easy,  but  I  really  do 
believe  that  resolve— your  word,  and  it  is  a  good  word— makes  a  lot 
of  difference,  and  if  we  had  more  resolve  and  would  educate  our- 
selves about  the  nature  of  these  conditions,  and  about  the  fact  that 
the  economic  revival  of  the  South  was  very  much  a  function  of 
national  policies,  and  now  the  problems  are  concentrated  in  other 
regions,  although  not  in  a  way  that  doesn't  involve  the  South  or 
even  the  West,  if  we  could  only  work— I  believe  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  resolve  and  a  matter  of  understanding. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  leads  quite  naturally  into  the  last  question,  and 
that  is,  do  you  think  we  are  still  in  a  period  where  we,  in  fact,  have 
the  choice  to  decfde  not  to  solve  these  problems,  or  are  we,  in  fact 
inviting  great  peril  if  we  do  not  move  immediately  to  do  some- 
thing? ,    ,  , 

Dr.  Nathan.  That  is  a  question  that  gets  a  little  bit  out  of  my 
area,  and  that  is  a  question  that  involves  the  volatility  of  the  areas 
in  which  social  problems  are  concentrated,  and  I  guess  I  would 
observe  this  to  you,  that  the  civil  disorders  that  have  occurred  in 
the  United  States  have  tended  not  to  occur  in  relation  to  money, 
and  in  relation  to  budget  cuts,  as  much  as  they  have  been  caused 
by  events  and  conditions  relating  to  the  politics  of  the  community. 

So/  I  think  my  own  view  is  that  we  ought  to  deal  with  these 
conditions,  and  yet  it  isn't  so  much  because  we  are  threatened,  but 
because,  in  your  term,  we  have  the  resolve  as  a  nation  to  deal  with 

it.  •     '     •    lo  " 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  conclude  your  questions,  counsel? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  thank  you  very  much. 

TARGETING 

The  Chairman.  I  have  one  additional  question,  Doctor,  that  goes 
to  the  discussion  of  targeting,  and  efficiency. 

My  experience  in  the  Congress  has  been  that  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant factors  leading  to  the  watering  <Jown,  as  it  were,  of  the  target- 
ing process,  -is  the  political  consideration.  My  colleagues— someone 
will  offer  an  amendment— if  we  came  to  the  floor  with  a  piece  of 
legislation -designed  to  deal  with  the  significant  employment  prob- 
lems of  major  cities;  someone  will  offer*  an  amendment  that  says 
including  cities  o^  100,000  or  more  are  eligible. 

And  then  one  of  my  other  Colleagues  will  say,  but  that  means  the 
major  cities  in  my  area,  >yhich  may  be  50,000  people,  won't  be 
included,  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  show  them  I  brought  something 
'  home;  so  the  next  guy  will  offer  a  substitute  amendment,  saying  all 
cities  of  .50,000  and  above  shall  be  eligible,  and  someone  else  comes 
in  and  say^  we  should  bring  it  down  to  40,000  people  because  they 
have  a  few  cities  to  be  eligible,  and  then  you  end  up  with  every  city 
in  the  Nation  eligible,  and  some  cities  may  be  getting  a  monthly 
check  of  $1,972.27,  having  nothing  tado  with  impact. 

Dp  you  think  that  your  notion  about  efficiency  addresses  that 
harsh  political  reality  6f  how  we  end  up  watering  down  these 
approaches? 

Dr.  Nathan.  That  is  a  very  good  statement  of  exactly  what  these 
kinds  of  ideas  come  up  agamst  in  njy  experience,  both  in  govern- 
ment and  as  a  person  who  studied  Federal  grant  programs  for  now 
a  very  long  time,  and  I  would  make  a  couple  comments  by  way  of 
response. 

First  of  all,  self-interest  does  make  people  act,  but  still  our  • 
country  has  often  done  genero*us  things  to  deal  with  the  needs  of 
people  who  are  a  minority  electorally.  We  have  welfare  programs 
today,  and  while  there  are  a  lot  of'  problems  with  the  welfare 
programs,  they  are  quite  large,  an,d  for  a  family  they  provide 
health,  food,  cash  assistance,  and  other  kinds  of  assistance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  people  are  convinced  that  this  is  right 
V)  do,  because  there  are  legitimate  important  national  needs  that 
are  involved,  we  shouldn't  be  too  despairing  of  the  usefulness  of 
education  aAd  exposition. 

STAFFING 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  that  good  staffing  is  important, 
too,  that  the  people  who  are. concerned  about  social  needs,  if  they 
would  get  together,  and  if  they  knew  the  answers,  and  if  they  had 
the  best  analyst  trained  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Prince- 
ton University,  all  to  figure  out  formulas  that  will  deal  with  social 
needs  better,  and  the  third  point  to*  be  made  is  the  intensity  factor. 

I  mean,  if  you  insist,  I  will  do  your  $36  billion;  just  give  me  $2 
billion.  I  care  enough  about  my  $2  billion,  I  am  going  to  make  it , 
damn  hard  for  you  to  get  your  36.  It  isn't  always  who  .has  51 
percent  of  the  votes  on  a  question;  it  is  often  a  matter  of  who 
educates  'best  about  the  issue,  who  staffs  best  in  the  terrain,  and 
who  has  the  intensity  factor  working  for  them  in  a  way  that  gets 
their  coalition  to  be  instrumental  in  making  a  difference. 
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So  all  of  that  said.  I  think  that  targetings  to  solutions  are  going 
to  have  to  include'Clot  of  jurisdictions.  I  wouldn  t  worry  about  the 
size  cut-off.  I  wouldiftclude  eveTy  size  jurisdiction;  that  is  easier. 
The  better  way  to  vary  the  amount  of  money  is  according  to  the 
needs  of  different  jurisdictions,  not  size  of  jurisdictions,  and  tnere 
is  a  whole  litany  and  almost  semischolarship  now  that  has  grown 
up  about  these  formula  issues;  it  is  a  living,  and  I  think  just 
because  it  is  tough,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  so  intrinsically  related  to 
the  kind  of  society  we  have  that  maybe  we  shouldn  t  give  up. 

I  understand  very  well  the  kinds  of  political  realities  that  your 
question  covers,  and  there  may  be  better  strategies;  there  iTia». be 
other  strategies,  but  I  have  looked  at  a  lot  of  options,  and  I  don  t 
see  any  better  options.  .  ,    .  , 

I  mentioned  the  welfare  option  and  the  changing  boundaries 
option.  I  think  you  can  get  more  bang-for-the-buck  if  you  could  get 
some  efficiency  solutions  enacted  as  your  price  for  doing  whatever 
somebody  wants  you  to  do.  ,  r 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Nathan,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
contributions  to  these  proceedings,  and  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  staff,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 

•  again. 

Dr.  Nathan.  It  was  nice  to  be.here. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  William  Cannon,  vice 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  former  Chief  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  Manpower  and  Science  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  ot 
the  Budget.  ^      t>  ^ 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here.  Dr.  Cannon. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  CANNON,  VICE  PRESIDENT.,  \ 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  •  ) 
Mr.  Cannon.  .  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  the  committee,  for  th&  - 
invitation  to  testify.  ,       ,  i 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  We  are  very  pleased  co  have  you 

'^^Mr  Cannon.  I  should  make  one  correction,  though  In  addition 
to  being  vice  president,  I  am  a  tenured  and  full  professor  at  the 
University  .of  Chicago.  I  am  also  one  of  those  rare  birds  who  is  not 
a  doctor. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  ..^   .  u- 

Mr  Cannon.  As  I  understand  it,  part  of  the  committee  s  objec- 
'  tive  is  to  look  foi-ward  by  looking  backward,  to  calculate  the  future 
by  reconstructing  the  past.  Hence,  I  will  spend  some  time  looking 
back  to  the  midsixties  and  then  try  to  compare  that  era  with  the 
present  time  to  see  what  has  changed,  and  what  has  not,  and  what 
should  be  changed  tcf  deal  with  3hprt-  and  long-term  urban  prob- 
l6ms  '  '  '        *  '  i 

I  had  extensive  experience  with  urban'  problems,  and  distur- 
bances of  the  1960's;  firsL,  through  an  involvement  with  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  the  war  on;ppverty;  then  through 
an  assignment  in  Watts',  the  year  after  the  riots  there,  and  in 
Detroit  during  the  riots,  through  trips  to  and  analysis  of  conditions 
in  east  Los  Angele?,  Atlanta,  New  York,  Oakland,  Toledo,  Jackson, 

•  MicJiigdn,  Sheboygan,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul-,  and  many 
other  cities.  ^  . 
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WATTS  EXPERIENCE 

I  I  was  sent  to  Watts  to  coordinate  and  to  figure  out  how  to  have 
an  ongoing  coordination  of  governmental  problems  in  the  Watts 
area  that  could  ease  Watts'  problems. 

The  idea  behind  the  assignment  was  one  which,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  given  new  consideration  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
urban  conditions  and  of  Federal  practices. 

Jo  use  the  hyperbolic  language  of  the  times,  the  i^ea  was  that  of 
assigning  a  Federal  official,  which  I  then  was,  as  an  on-the-spot 
czarTto  knock  Federal  and  even  State  and  local  heads  together,  to 
get  a  sharp  focus  on  the  troubled  Watts  community— all  this  with  a 
very  practical  aim  to  be  sure  to  present  the  governments  being 
held  responsible  for  a  repeat  of  the  previous  year's  disturbance,  but 
also  to  deliver  the  goods  to  Watts. 

Obviously,  I  was  not  a  czar — a  Federal  program  coordinator 
would  be  a  better  description.  My  Budget  Bureau  colleagues  and  I 
in  our  brief  time  there  did  manage  to  get  the  attention  of  Federal 
and  State  agencies  on  Watts'  problems,  for  example,  the  absence  of 
transportation,  of  health  care  services,  and  to  get  government 
agencies  at  least  to  talk  to  one  another  to  attempt  to  make  a 
comprehensive  attack  on  Watts-  needs. 

Naturally,  I  reflected  about  Watts  the  year  after  the  disturbance, 
as  I  reflected  about  Detroit  a  year  later  in  the  middle  of  the  riots, 
what  is  it  that  leads  large  nun^bers  of  people  to  take  to  the  streets? 

One  answer,  one  piece  of  an  overall  answer,  was  that  governmen- 
tal programs,  both  by  their  presence  and  absence,  themselves  con- 
tributed to  the  frustration-aggression  pattern.  Watt5  certainly,  De- 
troit more  subtly,  Los  Angeles  in  a  complex  way,  Sheboygan's 
simple  way,  each  evidenced  the  symptgms  of  inefficient,  inadequate 
governments,  either  neglectful  or  positively  harmful.  . 

Watts,  for  all  its  collection  of  sunny  California  pastel  bungalows, 
was  visibly  a  desert,  isolated,  almost  walled  in  by  freeways,  bereft 
of  ordinary  community  institutions,  including  many  ordinary  com- 
mercial enterprises,  hospitals,  clinics,  of  easy  and  rapid  transit^  and 
so  on. 

All  such  governmental  programs  as  were  preisent  seem  to  suffer 
from  the  apparently  intractable  disease  of  making  it  very  difficult 
for  those  in  need  to  find  out  about  them;  for  those  in  nefed  to  find 
their  way  through  the  maze  of  categorical  programs  with  their 
different  eligibility  rules;  for  some  in  need  to  find  any  program  for 
which  they  were  eligible;  and  for  all  in  need  to  find  aiiy  program 
or  mix  of  programs  which  would  address  the  whole — address  the 
person,  the  neighborhood,  the  community. 

The  absence  of  effective  government,  with  sufficient  program 
>r  reach  was  the  root  cause.  That  was  the  conclusion  of  my  reflections 
on  Watts  and  Detroit,  and  other  places. 

This  conclusion  was  confirmed  in  Detroit.  I  arrived  there  several 
days  aftef  the  riots  began,  but  while  they  were  still  continuing, 
with  an  assignment  similar  to  Watts,  but  in  this  case  to  focus 
Federal  programs  on  the  Reconstruction,  and  to  bring  about  such 
synergism  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  as  we  could  under 
the  gun.  While  not  so  visibly  and  intensively  exuding  the  sense  of 
abandonment,  the  Detroit  inner  city  areas,  nevertheless,  gave  one 
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the  same  feeJ^  ,  -  w  ,ts:  The  coming  to  a  head  of  a  long  period  of 
being  left  ou 

INK'  VERNMENT,  INADEQUATE  RESOURCES 

The  same  pu  —ineffective  or  neglectful  government  in 

distressed  city  i  lequate  program  resources — was  present 

in  the  other  cities  !      ■  "mentioned. 

My  conclusion  tho.  contemporary  government  structure  and 
programs  lay  at  the  of  urban  problems  was  also  based  on  my 
involvement  with  the  war  on  poverty  program  planning  and  imple- 
mentation. The  experience  of  the  900  or  so  OEO  community  action 
agencies  highlighted  Che  deficiencies  of  contemporary  structures 
and  programs. 

They  indicated  the  Potential  for  community  institutions  to  pro- 
vide organized  actioj'  t  y  local  communities  on  their,  own  behalf,  to 
reduce  isolation,  aliv  ^  ^.''ion  from  civic  life  and  increase  participa- 
tion, to  plan,  to  deliver,  program  services,  and  to  coordinate  govern- 
mental structures  and  progi'ams  from  the  bottom  up. 

In  short,  they  had  the  promise,  and  still  do,  in  the  different 
/orms  which  many  are  found  today,  of  linking  governmental  plans, 
programs,  and  structures  with  the  real  realities  of  local  living. 

Experience  with  them  suggested  that  urban  problems  would 
remain  ultimately  insoluble  even  if  welfare  programs  expanded 
substantially,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  local  structure  to  coordinate, 
and  focus  program  resources  on  local  problems;  to  facilitate  syner- 
gizing  programs  and  to  approach  them  from  the  number  of  direc- 
tions required  for  solution. 

To  ilWstrate  the  point  better — I  am  sayin,i,  for  example,  that 
direct  cash  payments  will  not  solve  urban  problems,  o^r  jobs  alone, 
because  the  problem  involves  more  than  such  "elemente,  and  be- 
cause the  nature  of  the  problem  affects  the  effectiveness  of  them; 
and  I  am  saying,  hypothesizing,  that  systematic  local  community' 
action  is  ajitructure  which  can  facilitate  approaching  the  urban 
problems  in  the  ground,  because  it  deals  with  them  not  just  from  a 
personal  but  an  interactive  or  overall  community  p^int  of  view — 
and  thus  has  a  ohance  of  success  in  handling  them..  It  closes  the 
serious  gap  in  our  governmental  structure  with  a  hybrid  organiza- 
tion, linking  the  people  and  the  government  in  a  democratic  fash- 
ion. 

Because  I  have  dwelled  so  much  on  governmental  structure  and 
processes,  I  want  to  backtrack  and  remind  you  that  my  basic 
conclusion  about  a  root  cause  of  urban  problems  and  disturbances 
was  not  only  the  absence  of  effective  governments,  but  of  adequate 
prpgram  resources  and  reach. 

"though  the  effort  to  get  the  most  out  of  programs  as  were  then 
available  was  important,  it  could  not  compensate  for  the  inadequa- 
cy of  the  programs,  themselves.  Every  basic  program  was  inad- 
equate. 

PUBUC  ASSISTANCE 

The  public  assistance  rolls  had  only  recently  been  opened  up, 
principally  by  the  Welfare  Act  Amendments  of  1962  and  by  a  shift 
in  Federal  mood  which  almost  went  so.  far  as  to  induce  people  to 
apply  for  such  aid,  a  mood  rising  probably  from  a  sense  of  guilt 
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that  so' many  people  in  desperate  need  were  eligible  but  no^  partici- 
pating.    '  •       •  . 

The  degree  to  which  the  Federal  public  assistance  program  was 
inadequate  can  be  seen  in  the  budget  figures;  $2.1  billion  in  1960 
compared  to  over  $7  billion  now,  to  which  has  to  be  added  more 
billions  because  of  refinements  and  new  programs— -^uch  as  food 
stamps— since  1960.  Clearly,  the  failure  of  the  public  assistance 
program  to  reacH  eligible  persons  in  urban  and  other  areas  must 
have  been  a  source  of  problems,  particularly  as  it  must  have 
become  apparent  to  urban  inner  city  dwellers  when  the  new  mood 
began  to. bite  that  a  lot  of  unnecessary  suffering  had  occurred. 
Economic  misery  and  a  spreading  sense  of  iiyustice  can,  I  suppose, 
fuel  disturbances— at  least  at  the  policy  level.  I  believe, that  hy-, 
{iothesis  should  be  taken  as  a  working  principle. 

HEALTH  CARE 

Health  care  was  another  vital  area  where  the  governmental 
program  reach  was  not  only  inadequate,  but  .only  minimally  availa- 
ble before  the  mid-sixties.  Federal-State  medicaid-type  payments- 
there  wasn't  medicaid  then— were  $500  million  in  I960,  and  today 
the  ^Federal  medicaid  program  alone  has,  reached  the  $15  billion 
mark,  while  in  Watts,  I  heard  repeated  references  to  the  long 
distances  one  had  to  travel  to  get  even  the  simplest  form  of  medi- 
cal aid,  and  the  possibilities  of, being  sent  back  home  to  come 
another  day,  or  of  rejection  of  applications  for  aid. 

So  these  two  vital  areas  of  life  conditions  were  left  untended  by 
government  at  the  time,'  and  one  tan  reasonably  hypothesize  their 
absence  would  lead  to  conditions  vrhich  would  cause'  disturbances. 

These  remarks  about  program  adequacy  will  have  to  suffice  in 
this  brief  review. 

If  there  is  validity  in  my  approach  to  urban  problems  and- distur- 
bances, which  centers  on  the  role  of  governmental  structures  and 
,  programs,  rather  on  historic  trends  or  great  sweeps  and  changes  of 
public  mood  and  emotions,  then  what  follpws  from  it  for  ifse  now? 

Taking  up  the  program  side  first,  some  would  cqnclude  from 
what  I  have  said  that'  governmental  programs  developed  since  the 
early  sixties  have  effectively*  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  solve 
urban  problems  and  to  prevent  urban  disturbances,  or  stated  an- 
other way  that  for  this  summer  their  presence  has  dampened*  way 
down  the  potential  for  the  widespread  collective  violence  of  th6 
sixties.  There  are,  of  course,  several  responses  to  this  view.  One  is 
obviously  Miami,  though  that  could  be  called  into  (iuestion  as  a 
special  case.  Only  time  will  tell. 

Another  response  involves  contentions  over  budget  and  econom- 
ics. To  be  sure  public  assistance,  old  age  health,  and  job  and 
unertiployment  programs  have  increased  astronomically,  faf  more 
than  the  inflation  since  the  1960's;  and  the  general  standard  of 
living  has  risen  for  everybody  since  that  time,  although  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  poor  has  probably  not  .improved  significantly. 

But  the  question  still  remains,  have  they  improved  enough  to 
dampen  down  significantly  the  sense  of  relative  misery  and  per- 
haps even  more  important,  the  sense  of  getting  an  unfair  share  of 
the  public  pie,  and  how  far  will- more  dollars  take  us?  .. 
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If  you  look  at  this  question  program  by  program,  you  get  differ- 
ent answers.  Health  care  appears  clearly  to  be  sufficiently  funded. 
Not  only  are  the  dollar  trends  convincing,  but  studies  and  visual 
inspection  of  city  hospitals  and  emergency  rooms  bear  out  ^he 
thesis  that  access  to  health  care  has  improved  both  absolutely  and 
relatively,  yet  it  still  remains  that  life  expectancy  for  Chicago 
blacks  is  5  years  less  than  for  Chicago  whites. 

Nevertheless,  even  doubling  or  tripling  health  care  appropri- 
ations may  not  be  as  important  as  crfeating  a  new  concept  of  public 
health  service  in  inner  cities. 

The  social  security  program  is  another  area  where  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  quantum  jumps  in  funding  would  lead  to  quantum 
gains  on  urban  problems.  But  dollars  are  .not  necessarily  the  only 
way  to  make  social  security  a  more  useful  democratic  servant  in 
urban  life. 

We  need  a  new  broader  concept  of  social  security  which,  takes 
the  term  more  literally  and  which  overcomes  defects  such. as  pit- 
ting and  trading  off  the  aged  against  the  young.  "  , 

Public  assistance  budgeting  is  more  debatable.  Nevertheless,  the 
rough  senSe  is.  that  additional  dollar  inputs  here,  while  highly 
desirable,  may  have  only  ..marginal  effects  on  the  problem  the 
committee  is  addressing  itself  to.  Here  again  the  change  needed  to 
pull  the  teeth  of  urban  tensions  is  not  so  much  dollars  as  an 
attitude  which  removes  suspicion  and  liess  than  humane  treatment 
of  the  recipients. 

Jobs  involve  a  tangle  of  considerations.  Though  the  current 
rising-  unemployment  is  involving  more  heads  of  families,  the  job 
deficit  still  resides  mostly  with  youths.  It  may  be  there  is  room  for 
more  fundin)?f  here;  certainly  though  much  the  often  rightly  criti- 
cized, a  large-scale  summer  job  program,  even  larger  than  now,  is 
warranted.  ^     .  . 

I  base  some  of  my  information  on  the  youth  employment  demon- 
stration program,  with  which  I  have  been  cochairman  of  the  board 
of  a  nonprofit  intermediary  agency  named  Youthwork,  and  we- 
have  seen  some  very  good  projects  go  unfunded.  However,  there  are 
persistent,  difficult  problems  with  youth  employment  programs, 
which  might  not  affect  a  summer  program,  but  certainly  are  in- 
volved in  long-term  programs.  - 

Perhaps  foremost  anfong  them  is  the  issue  of  real  jobs  and  the 
commitment  of  the  youth  themselyes  to  a  job,  an  interrelated  issue. 
Real  job  creation  is  not  easy  and  though  there  are  already  succe^- 
es,  it  will  projjably  only  be  achieved  through  large-scale",  planned 
interaction  and  subsidy  ^mong  private  business,  government,  and 
community  action;  and  through,  an  alteration  in  the  present  basic 
philosophy*  of  job  creation  to  shape  jobs  to  the  person*  rather  than 
the  person  to  the  job. 

As  I  survey  these  and  other  governmental  programs,  I  come  to 
the.  conclusion,  which  forms  the  third  response  to  my  points,  to 
whether  goverrrmental  programs,  putting  aside  governmental 
structure  and  processes,  have  now  reached  far  enough  toward  the 
solution  of  urban  problems  and  disturbahces. 

I  ask  now  whether  present  health  care,  social  security,^  public 
Assistance,  and  job  programs,  even  if  their  funding  were  increased 
to  the  level  of  ones  heart's  .desire,  whether  they  will  all  do  the 
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trick,  certainly  they  will  do  a  greaf  part  of  it.  That  is,  is  the 
strategy  of  supplying  an  adequate  level  of  so-called  basic  needs 
enough,  is  bread  alone  enough  to  handle  the  complex  of  defects 
that  hide  behind  the  terms  "urban  problems"  and  "disturbances"? 

Or  are  things  like  humanness,  knowledge,  free  association,  and 
status  essential  too?  These  now  older  programs  represent  genuine 
gains  ifi  health,  in  income,  in  careers,  but  they  do  not  involve  all 
the  gains  needed. 

'  POLICIES,  NOT  DOLXARS  ALONE 

My  conclusion  is  that  more  dollars  alone  is  not  enough.  The 
present  times  call  for  policies,  which  deal  effectively  with  more 
subtle  and  intangible  factors.  The  place  to  begin  such  a  shift  may 
be  with  two  older  program  areas,  education  and  housing,  which 
have  not  developed  as  fully  arid  as^  rapidly  as  health  care,  but 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subtle  matters. 

For  the  short  term,  the  summer,  usefulness  of  these  programs  is 
obviously  limited  as  a  quick  fix;  but  there  is  next  summer  and  the 
summer  thereafter  and  it  is  on  these  that  they  may  have  ^  a  crucial 
bearing. 

EDUCATION 

Education  and  housing  for  the  poor  or  the  inner-city  dweller, 
especially  at  the  level  of  Federal  programs,  have  not  followed  the 
same  spectacular  rising  curve:  of  support  as  health  care  or  public 
assistance  * 

After  rising  between  1965  and  1970,  reaching  11.6  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures,  the  Federal  share  of  national  educational  ex-  . 
penditures  had  declined  to  10.6'  percent  by  1976;  this  has  been 
offset  by  increases  in  the  administration's  budget  of  the  past  sever- 
al years,  but  the  trend  is  still  not  comparable  to  health  and  public 
assistance  trends  as  it  well  could  be  and  as  during  the  1960's  it  was 
planned  to  be. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  President's  1967  task,  force  on  education 
recommended  a  $10  billion,  title  I,  which  is  the  aid  for  education  of 
poor  children  pro-am  in  1967  dollars,  for  the  mid  to  late  1970's. 
By  1976  the  program  was  funded  at  the  $2  billion  level.  . 

In  my  view  here  is  a  major  gap;  the  Federal  underfunding  of 
education  of  poor  children  has  not  been  compensated  for  by  State 
and  local  action.  While  the  effects  of  below-standard  education  are 
slow  to  gather  and  subtle  in  their  appearance,  they  are  still  real 
and  can  create  a  range  of  problems  from  withdrawal  to  rebellion. 

People  may  be  fed  and  treated  and  worked,  but  that  dbes  not 
offset  an  accumulation  of  resentment  over  denial  of  access  to  va- 
luables that  are  iinportant  in  themselves  and  that  others  have  in 
abundance.  The  Aristotelian  conditions  for  revolt  thrive  in  the  area 
of  education.  ' ' 

This  committee  might  well  want  to  consider  a  new  look  at  and  a 
new  definition  of  the  concept  of  compensatory  education,  beginning 
by  repudiating  the  conventiojial  wisdom  that  has  ruled  this  field 
since  the  issuance  of  the  Office  of  Education's  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  the  1960's,  Which  decreed  that  dollar  inputs 
have  little  effect  on  increasing  reading -skills  and  the  like. 
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I  would  think  a  better  standard  should  be  that  no  school  in  the 
city  should  be  worse  than  the  best  school  in  terms  of  ^jective 
characteristics  of  teacher  quality,  class  size,  physical  facililies,  and 
so  on.  If  that  standard  which  was  emerging  in  the  early  1960's  had 
not  been  cut  down  by  the  Coleman  report,  tlie  committee  would  be 
meeting  oa  a  different  set  of  problems  today,  except  for  the  hous- 
ing issue. 

HOUSING 

There  has  been  a  diminution  of  Federal  effort  in  the  housing 
area  also,  though  it  is  harder  to  be  a  statistically  categorical  as  for  • 
education.  Since  1970  Federal  effort  has  declined  from  about  83 
percent  of  the  total  effort  to  about  78  percent,  but  there  has  been  a 
small  rise  in  State-local  effort.  "  . 

Regardless  of  statistics,  any  inhabitant  of  the  city,  such  as  I  in 
the  south  end  of  Chicago,  knows  there  are  three  problems  with 
housing;  housing  in  poor*  areas  is  bad;  there,  is  a  lot  of  it,  and  it  is 
segregated.  This  is  surely  a  tinderbox  combination  which  health 
care;  jobs,  and  public  assistance  may  inot  be  able  to  ameliorate 
completely.  There  is  nothing  like  decrepit,  segregated  housing  espe- 
cially in  a  gold  coast  and  slum  context,  where  the  contrast  is  visible 
to  add  to  overcrowded  misery  the  injustice  of  unfair  distribution  of 
the  world's  essentials  rising  in  the  housing  context. 
-^L^dding  to  the  immediate  and  long-term  urban  problem  may  be  a 
new  factor  in  American  life.  Prof.  William  Wilson  has  pointed  to 
this  in  his  book  with  the  same  title,  "The  Declining  Significance  of 
Race."  Many  relatively  well-to-do  -minority  persons  and  families, 
certainly  in  a  city  like  Chicago  and'  in  some  suburbs,  can.  live  and 
di>  .in  nonsegregated  areas;  but  this  is  not  so -for  low-income  per- 
sons. 

There  may  he  a  trend  toward  permanently  segregating  the.  city's 
lowest  income  class,  at' present  primarily  minority.  The  effects  of 
this  kind  of  segregation  are  something  to  ponder  and  I  believe  tO' 
prevent.  It  is  not  the  older  way-statjon  type  segregation,  but  a  fixed 
solution.  -         ■    ■  ^  -  .  ^ 

The  Federal  objective  still  should  be  economically  and  racially 
integrated  neighborhoods,  not  just  for  moral  reasons  but  for  practi- 
cal reasons  for  making  the  country  work. 

There  is  no  pat  or  gimmicky  solution  to  t\he  segregation  problem^ 
A  number  of.  housing  solutions  have  been  tried  from  section  8 
housing  to  FNMA,  to  economic  incentives  in  model  cities  and  disin- 
cent^ives,  but  it  is  clear  that  while  the  income  characteristics  of  the 
segregated  may  be  changing  the  pervasive  fact  of  segregation  is 
probably  not. 

Education  is  not  taking.  There  are  few  grounds  for  hope.  Appar- 
ently, only  an  act  of  political  will,  which  is  difficult,  probably 
impossible  to  achieve,  can  help. 

The  situation  is  probably  hopeless  unless  it  is  altered  by 
Federal  policy  to  require  integration;  for  example,  to  require  inte- 
gration of  schools  and  to  provide  the  necessary  housing,  or  to 
acquire  it,  in  the  area  of  the  schools,  in  other  words,  to  make 
school  integration  work  by  providing  an  integrated  neighborhood. 

Without^  soch  strong  governmental  action,  we  should  resign  oyr- 
selves  to  the  long-term  persistence  of  urban  problems  flaring  liip 
into  collective  violence  every  so  often.  •  ' 
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If,  however,  program  measures  such  as  I  have  just  suggested 
cannot  be  accomplished^  there  may  be  some  hope  by  moving  along 
the  structural  route  as  I  have  just  suggested.  *  '  • 

The  President's  1981  budget  message- with  its  new  emphasis  on, 
building  "socially  viable"  neighborhoods,  and  the  emerging  thrust 
to  use  a  geographically  based  entity,  the  neighborhood,  to  create 
commupity  is  encouraging.  Appropriate  community  action  struc- 
tures,'substahtive  not  administrative,  decentralization,  may  provide 
a  handle  to  apparently  insoluble  problems  like  school  and  housing 
segregation.      .  / 

These  cannot  be  handled  without  local  coiiimunity  action  and 
communities  should- be  given  the  respgnsiblity  for  handling  them, 
rather  than  simply  being  made  the  objects  of  one-way  outside 
intervention.  But*  a  prior  step  is  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
build  or  rebuild  community  competence  and  resources.  • 

A  persisting  effort  to  revive  and  reiiew  such  governmental  in- 
"Struments  as  the  .Community  Services  Administration,  to  renew 
existing  CAFs  .and  reinforce  the  functions  just  listed,  to  use  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  model  by  building  neighborhood  staffs . 
and  institutional  competence  1?  run  them,  su^ch  are  the.  kinds  of 
measures  that  could  be  examined. 

I  should  stress  that  the  other  half  of  the  localism,  coin  is-' that  it 
requires  positive,  vigorous  central  governtnent  to  encourage  it,  sus- 
tain, ,nd  hold  it  accountable;  to  guide  it  to  reach  its  full  develop- 
ment as  an  effective  and  resourceful  instrument  pf  local  communi- 
ty governance;  ta  prevent  it  from  declining  into  a  mere  social 
service  delivery  system;  and  to  coordinate  the  relationships>rnong 
.  communities  and  governments.  - 

Those  are  my  prescriptions,  Mr.  Chairman.        ^  ^ 

The  Chairman,  Thank  you  very  much'  - 

.   '  BUDGET  PRIORItlES  .  , 

My  first  question  is  a  rather  broad  question.  It  goes  to  the  issue 
of  budget  priorities.  '    !  "  - 

Do  you  think  that  the  problems  that  you  enunciate  in  your  pap^r 
that  we  agree  are  realities  in  the  urban  cities  in  .the  country,  can- 
be  addressed  within  the  framework  of  our  pres^jfit  budget  prior- 
ities, as  reflected  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  do  not  think  they  a^e  being  addressed  within* the 
present  framework  of  bur  budget  priorities.  One  of  the  points,  and  I 
don't  think  that  point  came  through  ais  clearly  I  wanted  it  to, 
obviously,  I  don't  think  it  is  bfeing  addressed  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion and  bousing.*  That  is  Na  1,  and  that  is  clear  . 

If  what  is  being  said  is  that  the  cause  of  riots  in  the  mid-1960's 
was  a  lack  of  basic  -programs  in  the  area  of  income,  food?<and 
health,  then  there  is  an  argument  that  the  present  budget  levels, 
though  inadequate,  are  sufficient  to  keep  that  from^  hap^ning. 

OK;  but  they  are  obsriously  nbt  'Adequate  by  any  standard  o 
prudence  or  wisdom.  ^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  , Could  you  tell  the  committee  which  areqs  you 
believe  can  be  impJroved  through  federal  expendijiUres,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  which  areas  require  from  you7  vantage  point  a  different 
approach  then  simply  Federal  expenditures?  ^ 
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Mr.  Cannon.  Well,  I  didn't  in  this  kind  of  context,  I  did  not  have 
enough  time  to  work  out  that  whole  theory  of  local  action,-^but  I  see 
a  two-part  interaction  between  a  new  entity,  and  it  can  take  a 
variety  of  different  forms,  which  is  a  local  community,  and  that  is 
not  primarily  a  money  issue,  although  money  gets  involved. 

The  issue  is  to  get  together  at  the  local  level  as  a  way  of  doing 
local  business  and  of  letting  local  people  do  their  business. 

The  other  end  of  it  is  the  standards  and  accountability  mecha- 
nism at  the  central,  at  the  Federal  level,  and  that  mechanism  is  • 
essential  regardless  of  budget  levels. 

As  for  what  Federal  resources  should  go  into  what  problems,  I  do 
not  have  any  great  feeling  about  the  form  of  federalism  which 
operates  to  prevent  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  cities.  There- 
fore, I  am  very  pragmatic  about  what  the  Federal  Government, 
should  do.  . 

It  should  do  what  is  necessary  under  the  judgment  of  reasonable  ^ 
people,  such  as  the  Congress,  to  solve  the  problems,  but  the  prob- 
lem has  to  be  solved,  therefoVe,  I  see  no  particular  constraints 
either  on  dollar  levels  or  in  other  areas. 

Of  course,  we  have  in  a  sense  crossed  that  bridge  in  the  1960's. 
We  Went  into  many'  new  areas,  education,  police,  and  so  on,  the 
Federal  Government  did,  and  did  some  practical  judgment  in  what 
will  work. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  in  your  statement  this  notion  of 
updating  the  concept  of  social  security,  and  I  am  fascinated  by 
that,  and  I  would  appreciate  if  you  would  tell  the  committee  what 
you  perceive  to  be  the  essential  components  of  conducting  the 
concept  of  social  security. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  first  component  of  it  is  really  to  redefine  it, 
social  security,  and  define  it.  to  mean  more  than  it  means  right 
now,  which  is  largely  an  old  age  disability  support  program. 

I  have  got  nothing  against  those  programs,  you  understand,  but 
look  behind  those  programs  and  see  what  we  mean  by  social  secu- 
rity. Why  did  those  programs  come  into  being?* 

The  programs  themselves,  the  monthly  checks,  and  so  on,  are 
simply  manifestations  of  a  theory  that  applied  to  social  groups 
back  in  the  1930's,  which  was  the  fact  that  yqd  should  not  arriye  at 
age  65  and  end  up  in  a  life  of  insecurity  almost  in  a  broad  social, 
psychofogical- sense* 

I  am  looking  for  social  security  and  in  i^ct  >yhat  1  am  arguing  for  , 
in  most  of  the  things  I  am  saying  is  that  the  challenge  of  the  next 
period,  10  years  or  whatever  it  is,'  to  look  more  deeply  at  those 
,  older  concepts  of  .public  assistance,  social  security,  and 'in  the  case 
of  social  security  to  give  it  new  dimensions,  that  is  to  say,  to  make 
.governmeAta)  programs" which  would  ^make  people  feel  secure,  and 
they  should  be  sensitive  to  the  total  lot  of  pepole  and  not  simply 
rest  the  definition  of  **social  security"  on  providing  adequate  income. 

So  it  requires  much  more  subtle,  broaderly  based  view  of  social 
security,  social  security  with  what  Txall  a  small  **s." 

Another  angle  is  I  am  increasingly  worried,  and.  I  have  been  for 
a  long  time,  about  trade-offs,  especially  budgetary  and  other  kinds 
of  trade-offs  between  the  young  and  the  aged.^Thatil5  not  a  desir- 
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able  thing.  We  have  made  too  much  of  these  categories,  the  young 
And  the  aged,  and  we  are  creating  antagonistic  social  proofs. 

I  would  fold  in  the  sense  social  security  for  the  youth  into  the 
social  security  system.  You  iprovided  social  security  to  the  en- 
trances to  society,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  in  a  sense  departing 
from  it. 

^  You  treat  them  under  the  same  heading.  You  don't  let  age  make 
the  distinction.  You  let  the  distinctien  be  made  on  those  people  for 
whom  the  Government  has  to  take  special  measures  to  make  them 
feel  secure.  t 

CLASS  ANTAGPNISMS  > 

^  The  Chairman.  Vou  mention  those  antagonisms  that  we  have* 
developed  by  virtue  of  these  arbitrary  cutoffs  with  respect  to  age. 

Do  you  see  that  very  same  dVnamic  with  respect  to  class?  . 

Mr:  Cannon.  Yes;  yes,  if  there^  is  any  one  threatening  central 
development  over  the  past  10  years,  it  has  been  the  rise  of  a  kind 
of  Marxist  view  of  society,  that  is  to  say,  that  society  is  divided  into 
two  classes;  and  when  I  said  in  my  .remarks  that  I  thought  the 
trend  toward  segregating  the  lower  income  class,  that  is  what!  had 
in  mind. 

I  mentioned  sectipn  §  but  I  will  tell  y6u,  despite  section  8  provi- 
sions for  mixing  on  housing,  there  are  ways  around  it  and  it  just 
isn't  working. 

We  are  getting  a  lot  in  some  of  the  big  cities,  a  lot  of  racial 
integration,  but  although'  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  economic  isolation 
on  the  other  ,side  of  the  coin,  so  class  politics,  which  has  prevailed 
in  Europe;  is  now  coming  to  prevail  here. 

At  least  that  is  what  I  see  over  .the  past  10  years. 

Th6  Chairman/sSo  that  in'the  next  10  years  as  we  look  forward, 
is  it  your  thought  thfen  that  if  indeed  there  is  the  kind  of  confronta- 
tion we  have  come  through  in  the  past  20  years  primarily  based  on 
the  issue  of  race, 'that  it 'will  now  manifest  itself  at  the  level  of 
class?  i       '  . 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes;  I  think  William  Wilson's  bobk,  'The  Declining 
Significance  of  Race,"  compiles  a  lot  of  evidence.  I  know  it  is 
controversial,  but  it  compiles  a  lot  of  evidence,  but  I  think  the 
.  main  dynamism  that  is  driving  us  toward  a^class  solution  is  that 
there  is  considerable  support  in  the  academic'and  political  commu- 
nity for  viewing  society  as  composed  of  the  class  structures,  and 
that  is  gaining  the  acceptance  -almost  willy-nilly  and  in  subtle 
ways,  and  legislation  and  other  things  are  displaying  it. 

The  CHAfRMAN.  r  did  not  hear ^our  last  comment. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  am  saying,  and  I  would  have  to  prove  this,  which 
I  cannot  at  the  moment,  but  it  is*  my  hypothesis  that  legislation 
Xioming  out  of  Congress,  especially  on  the  social  welfare  area,  is 
begininng  to  show  the«.earmarks  of  a  class  orientation. 

One  way  and  one  evidence  or  one  tone  or  atmosphere  that  sug- 
gests this  is  the  increasing  emphasis  on  the  economic  solution  to 
welfare  problems,  I  have  got  nothing  against  economics  because  I 
deal  with  them  all  the  time,  but  to  center  policy  on  economics  is  to 
invite  organizing  society  by  class. 

'The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  from  counsel  from  the" 
minority? 

Counsel  from  the  committee  have  any  questions? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cannon,  we  would  Uke-^to' thank  you  very 
much  for  your  contribution  to  these  ;proceedmgs,  and  we  thank  you 
for  traveling  a  great  distance  to  be  with  us  today. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Thank  you.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Our  last  witness  this- afternoon  is  Mrs.  Maudine 
Cooper^  acting  .vice  president  of  the  National  Urban  League. 

iSlrs.  Cooper's  testimony  will  share  with  the  committee  the  find- 
ings of  the  National  Urban  League's  report  on  the  **State  of  Black 
America."  // 

We  would  like  to  welcome  you  here  today,  Mrs,  Cooper/ /  ' 

We  would  certainly  like  to  extend  on  behalf  of  myself/  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  my  staff,  concern  for  the^ expedient 
recovery  for  our  friend  and  your  colleague  Vernon  Jordan/ 

STATEMENT  OF  MAUDINE  COOPiER,  VfCE  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE 

Ms.  Cooper.  I  will  see  that  those  remarks  are  in  fact  related.  I 
was  very,  very  pleased,  to  have  been  invited  here,,  and  would  hope 
that  I  could  get  copies  of  the  ''State  of  Black  America"  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  own  individual  perusal. 

The  ''State  of  Blac^  America"  report  contains  a  large  number  of 
recommendations  in  4  number  of  areas,  so  my  testimony  this  after- 
noon will  be  rather  broad  and,  hopefully,  if  there  are  some  ques- 
tions or  concerns  relative  to  that  document  that  I  can  answer  for 
you  this  afternoon,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  National  Urban  League  was  created  years  ago  in  1910  out  of 
a  reform  movement  that  swept  the  Nation  at  the-beginning  of  this- 
century,  during  the  time  when  the  first  trickle  of  blacks  leaving 
the  rural  South  for  the  brighter  promise  of  northern  cities  would 
turn  into  a  migrational  flood. 

The  newcomers  to  northern  cities  faced  racial  discrimination  as 
unmovable  as  that  they  had  left,  exclusion  from  jobs,  housing  and 
education  and  exploitation  at  every  turn.  It  was  in  this  environ- 
ment the  league  was  born. 

We  celebrated  our  70  anniversary  in  New  York  City.  Our  begin- 
ing  was  in  the  city  and  our  work  ^remains  there.  We  believe  the 
cities  are  in  trouble,  our  constituents  are  in  trouble, 

'  The  quality  of  life  in  many  American  cities  has  declined  drasti- 
cally over  the  last  20  years. 

Those  who- espouse  the  philosphy  of  Roger  Starr,  former  Commission  or  of  New 
York  City's  Department  of  Housing  and  Development,  blame  the  city's  ills  on  the 
poor,  minority  and  elderly  resioents  of  M^ban  centers.  For  these  critics,  the  fact  that 
theicities  must  provide  special  services  t|)  these  residents  negates  the  possibility  that 
these  areas  can  be  viable  places  to  live  sind  do  business*  *  * 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  philosophv,  civil  rights  advocates  and  organizations 
believe  that  past  and  present  governmental  policies  and  racial  discrimination  have 
and  do  coi|tribute  to  the  decline  of  citie^.* 

Whenever  we  mention  before  a  commissioner  or  a  body  that 
there  is  in  fact  a  large  d^ee  of  racism  still  existing  in  communi- 
ties, I  sense  that  those  that  I  am  talking  to  don't  believe  me,  that 
they  view  my  perception  and  perhaps  the  perception  of  many  other 
minorities  or  civil  rights  organizations  as  one  of  pa^ranoia. 


'  Jennifer  Douglas,  Civil  RighU  Digest,  Winter  Issue,  1979. 
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MIAMI 

I  submit  to  you  that  those  disbelievers  or  doubters  have  not  .been 
watching  the  papers  or  reading  the  various  scenarios  about  what  is 
happening  across  this  country,  and  I  submit,  despite  what  I  heard 
earlier,  that  Miami  might  be  viewed  as  an  isolated  incident,  that  it 
is  in  fact  not  an  isolated  incident.  We  should  be  very  conscious  and 
vigilant  that  Miamis  are  not  brewing  across  this'  country. 

Federal  policies  toward  the  cities  have  encouraged  urban  sprawl 
and  suburban  gro\yth.  The  States''  insensitivity  tp  the  needs  of 
cities  caused  and  continue  to  cause  the  States  to  neglect  to  change 
antiquated  and  ineffective  budgetary  and  accounting  systems  they 
require  cities  to  use.  -  , 

There  are  two  specific  areas  that  I  will  concentrate  . my  testimony 
on  this  £^temoon,  one  of  which,  is  education  and  the  other  is 
housing. 

EDUCATION 

In  the  area  of  education,  for  example,  enrollments  in  urban 
public  school  systems  continue  to  be  overwhelmingly  black,  other 
minorities  and  the  poor.  At  the  same  tinie^  cities  continue  to  spend 
a  smaller  proportion  of  their  total  budget  on  education  than  their 
suburban  counterparts. 

As  a  result,  black  and  other  minority  children  who  attend  public 
schools  in  large  urjban  areas  are  receiving  diminished  educational 
programs  as  their  districts  are  faced  with  huge  budget  deficits. 
These  deficits  occur,  despite  school  finance  reforms  in  a  number  of 
States,  precisely  because  those  reforms  hsive  ignored  the  unique 
fiscal  and  educational  problems  of  the  cities.  « 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Washington,  D.C,  school  system  has  made 
headlines  almost  daily  because  of  its  fiscal  problems  and  pending 
layoffs.  Those  of  us  who  have  supported  the  President's  "Youth 
Initiatives"  have  done  so  reluctantly  recognizing  the  fact  that  if  we 
don't  have  the  $2  billion  out  there  within  the  next  IVz  years,  there, 
may  not  be  any  moneys  to  help  save  what  is  left  of  the  school 
system  which  many  of  our  children  still  have  to  attend. 

The  second  area  is  housing. 

HOUSING  / 

As  you  know,  housing  is  another,  area  of  primary  concern  for 
blacks  in  the  cities.  Our  "1980«State  of  Black  America"  publication 
refers  to  a  housing  survey  of  eight  central  cities  in  geographically 
dispersed  areas. 

For  the  cities  in  which  blacks  constituted  30  percent  or  less  of 
the  population,  Philadelphia,  Houston,  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Seattle,  blacks  are  overrepresented  in  the  categories  that  indi- 
cate housing  disamenities.  *  ■ 

For  these  cities,  Wacks .  constitute  one-third  to  one-half  of  all 
households  in  the  foUoSving  categories:  Undesirable  neighborhoods/ 
wish  to  move;  inadequate  neighborhood  service/ wish  to  move;  lack- 
ing some  or  cJl  plumbing,  1.01  or  more  persons  per  room,  shared  or 
no  bath  and  share  or  no  kitchen.  That  is  indeed  a  terrible  plight  in 
1980  for  a  large  number  of  black  people. 
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Blacks  tended  to  fare  better  in  those  cities  in  wWch  the  percent- 
age of  black  households  ranged  from  62.4  percent  to  33.9  percent  in 
1970,. the  cities  of  Atlanta,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  St.  Louis.  Of 
course,  there  we  would  aloo  cite  the  burgeoning  middle  class  as  a 
reason  for  that  disparity. 

It  is  estimated  that  24.5  million  black  persons  live  in  America 
and  55  percent  of  these  black  Americans  reside  in  central  cities. 
Many  of  these  black  city  dwellers  live  at  or  below  the  poverty  level. 
In  1977,  approximately  8  of  every  10  of  the  black  unemployed  were 
J  metropolitan  area  residents,  and  6  of  every  10  made  their  homes  in 
central  cities  of  the  Nation. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment  has  remained  a  serious  barrier  ta  economic  secu- 
rity for  the  black  community.  First  quarter  figures  for  1980  from 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department  put  black  unemployment  at  13.4  per- 
cent in  central  cities,  compared  to  an  overall  rate  of  6.6  for  the. 
population  as  a  whole.  In  some  inner  cities,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  black  teenagers  is  more  than  70  percent.  - 

As  you  may  also  know,  the  National  Urban' League  has  a  formu- 
la which  is  used  to  compute  the  unemployment  rate  using  what  is 
called  the  discouraged  and  underemployed,  so  that  whenever  you 
see  the  6.6  percent  as  an  example  of  unemployment,  it  is  almost 
automatic  that- that  figure  is 'doubled  for  black  people  in  this 
country,  so  we  are  talking  about  a  12  percent  unemployment  rate 
for  blacks. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  and  many  others  that  we  dispute  those 
who  would  tell  us  there  is  no  longer  an  urban  crisis,  pointing  to 
new  employment  opportunities  in  the  downtown  areas  and  neigh- 
borhood revitalization. 

URBAN  CRISIS  CHANGE 

The  urban  crisis  !\as  not  gone  aNvay— it  has  merely  changed 
language  and  form,  initially,  it  was  caused  hy  the  movement  of 
jobs,  the  white  middle-class  and  businesses  to  the  suburbs  and 
rural  communities — also,  by  the  aforementioned  Federal  and  State 
policies  that  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  cities. 

With  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  urban  crisis,  there  is  a 
national  movement  of  urb^n  revitalization  -which  will  ultimately 
displace  the  poor,  blacks,  and  elderly  from  their  homes  and  neigh- 
borhoods. We  .  have  heard  gentrification,  and  it  sounds  very  nice. 

Designed  to  attract  the  middle-class  whites  into  the  cities  they 
had  deserted  for  the  suburbs,  the  urban  revitalization  movement 
pushes  out  present  city  occupants — the  dfeadvantaged  who  cannot . 
afford  the  high  costs  of  "revitalized  housing."  Some  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  have  been  created,  but  many  go  to  whites,  the 
segment  of  the  population  that  the  cities  are  trying  to  lure  back. 
Blacks,  the  poor  and  elderly  city  dwellers  want^to  participate  in 
the  revitalization  of  their  cities.  However,  those  opportunities  are 
severely  limited. 

Instead,  they  are  being  displaced.  Today,  displacement  is  p:*ob- 
ably  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  of  our  times. 
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Vernon  Jordan,  president  of  our  organization,  emphasize:^  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  in  his  "To  Be  Equal"  column  last  year, 
a  column  I  will  also  share  with  this  committee  when  I  send  in  thQ 
copies  of  the  "State  of  Black.  America."  In  that  column  he  said  that 
an  urban  plan  which' revives  one  Neighborhood  to  the  deterioration 
of  another  is  hardly  a  responsible  solution  to  save  the  cities. 

The  NUL  has  recommended  that  the  Federal  Government  adopt 
a  strong  antidisplacement  policy.  In  that  regard,  we  have  had 
several  meetings  with  the  Secretary  and  others  within  the  Depart- 
•ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

'  In  November  of  1979,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  released  a  report  stating  that  "No  person  shall 
be  displaced  as  the  direct  result  of  a  HUD  or  HUD-assisted  pro- 
gram or  activity  unless  an  affordable,  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
replacement  dwelling  is  available." 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  gentlewoman  suspend?  There  is  a 
vote  on,  and  we  will  suspend  for  10  minutes,  and  we  will  recon- 
vene. 

Ms.  Cooper.  Fine. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  w^U  resume  its  business. 

Ms.  Cooper,  you  may  proceed. 

Ms.  Cooper.  Thank  you.  § 

On  a  final  note  on  the  displacement,  issue,  one  of  the  rationale 
often  offered  at  least  by  HUD  in  saying  that  the  problem  is  diffi- 
cult and  one  that  they  cannot  deal  effectively  with  is  the  issue  of 
private  displacement,  indicating  most  of  the  displacement  occurs  inr 
the  private  market. 

We  would  strongly  urge  HUD  to  take  a  second  look  at  that 
position.  Many  of  those  private  marketing  efforts  on 'the  part  of  the 
private  ownership  in  the  housing  market  is  not  as  private  as  they  * 
would  have  us  believe.  Those  individuals  are  either  receiving  some 
form  of  financing  from  HUD  or  some  form  of  assistance  from  the 
State  and  local  governments  through  a  Federal  program  as  it  re- 
lates to  housing  programs.  ^ 

There  are  a  number  of  recommendations  that  we  have  in  this 
testimony,  and  I  would  ask  that  they  be  submitted  in  total  for  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
[The  National  Urban  League  recommendations  follow:] 

Left  Untouched  Was  the  Larger  Problem  Caused  by  Private  Displacement 

*       nul  recommendations 

Among  the  recommendations  the  NUL  has  made  that  would  directly  affect  life  in 
the  city  for  millions  of  blacks  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Federal  government  provide  funds 'to  increase  research  and  demonstration 
efforts  focused  on  the  improvement  of  motivational  counseling  programs  in  urban 
areas,  particularly  at  the  elementary  and  middle  school  level. 

2.  The  urban  policy  of  state  governments  should  be  designed  to  promote  the 
development  of  existing  localities  and.:to  discourage  the  sprawl  of  metropolitan 
areas.  States  can  do  this  by:     •  . 

(a)  Refusing  to  finance  further  sewer,  water  or  highway  extensions  that  are  in 
conhict  With  regional  development  plans. 

(6)  Prohibiting  counties  and  municipalities  from  using  their  own  tax  exempt 
bonds  to  finance  sewer,  water  and  road  projects  in  conflict  with  regional  devel- 
,  opment  plans.  -i-  •  u 

(c)  Requiring  Public  Service  Commissionsj  to  increase  utility  rates  in  those 
fringe  areas  which  are  costly  to.  serve. 
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3.  Local  governm^nU  should  pass  legislation  that  would  enable  them  to  negotiate 
directly  with  employers  to  provide  suitable  conditions  for  the  expansion  of-f  mploy- 
ment  in  older  neighborhoods  by  the  granting  of  appropriate  privileges  (i.e.,  the 
relaxing  of  zoning  standards).  ^  •  *  i.  • 

'  4.  A  moratorium  should  be  placed  on  all  condommium  conversions.  The  housing 
supply  is  already  tight  for  low-income  families,  and  the  recent  spate  of  conversions 
is  exacerbating  the  problem.  Similarly,  federal  assistance  should  be  provided  to  low- 
income  renters  to  enable  them  to  bid  on  the  purchase  of  units  in  which  they  reside 
which  are  **g^i^g  condo.  , 

5.  Federal  spending  should  not  be  slashed  in  areas  that  will  hurt  the  poor. 

6  There  is  a  critical  need  for  the  modernization  or  rehabilitation  of  mass  trans- 
portation facilities.  Low-income  people  have  an  inordinate  dependence  on  mass 
transportation.  A  recent  study  by  the  .NUL  Research  Department  reports  that 
nearly  half  (47  percent)  of  all  black  households  in  the  nation's  central  cities  do  not 
have  cars,  while  the  percentage  for  the  total  number  of  central  city  households  is  25 
percent.  Black  central  city  dweller*  depend  heavily  on  public  transportation  and  4J 
percent  of  black  poverty  area  residents  use  public  transit  to  travel  to  work. 

Ms.  Cooper.  In  listening  to  the  preceding  witnesses  there  were  a 
couple  of  things  that  occurred  to  me  I  thought  I  should  say  before 
closing  out  my  statement. 

When  we  look  at  this  Nation's  cities,  and  we  talk  in  a  one-lmer,  . 
if  you  will,  about  the  Federal  role  and  the  Federal  involvement  in 
the  plight  of  today's  /cities,  we  do  not  .tak^  that  statement  very 
much  further.  ' 

MARSHALL  PLAN  FOR  THE  CITIES 

If  we  were  to  take  a  careful  look"  at  the  transportation  patterns, 
at  the  housing  patterns,  at  the  educational  systems,  the  prior  codes 
that  prohibited— or  not  prohibited  in  many  instances,  but  coYn- 
pielled  blacks  or  minorities  to  move  into  certain  areas  and  find 
themselves  ghetto-sized— we  would  find  the  complicity  there  is  far 
more  than  the  one-liner  would  indicate.  .  . 

When  we  look  at  the  employment  patterns  and  practices  within 
the  cities,  at  the  encouragement  that  was  offered  to  many  to  move 
out  of  the  inner  cities  in  the  suburbs,,  the  way  HUD,  as  an  exam- 
^  pie,  subsidized  those  new  communities  that  did,  in  fact,  draw  the 
middle-class  Americans  out  of  the  inner  city,  when  we  look  dt  all 
those  policies  and  all  those  practices,  to  say  very  simplistically  that 
,  we  need  more  money  for  jobs  programs,  that  we  need  more  housing 
units  constructed  within  the  inner  city,  does  not  approach  the 
problem  as  it  should  be  approached  in  a  kind  of  comprehensive 

fashion.  .  n  j  r 

Some  years  ago,  you  may  recall  that  Whitney  Young  called  for  a 
Marshall  plan  for  the  cities.  If  we  could  do  that  for  Germany  and 
Vietnam,  and  all  these  other  countries,  to  me  it  is  amazing  that  we^ 
could  not  do  that  for  the  inner  cities  in  this  country.  I  think  we 
haven't  had  the  will;  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

We  can  put  a  person,  man  if  you  will,  on  the  Moon.  We  can  get 
•our  spaceships  headed  for  Pluto  or  Venus,  whatever;  we  cannot 
save  a  Chicago,  or  a  New  York,  or  a  Boston,  and  to  me  that  is 
totally  unacceptable. 

MIAMI 

I  submit  to  you,  and  I  am  not  a  harbinger  of  doom  and  gloom, 
but  I  submit  that  Miami  was  not  an  isolated  incident.  We  had  a 
briefing  from  the  Urban  League  executive  director  in  Miami,  and 
the  patterns  of  unhappiness,  of  disillusionment,'  of  just  hopelessness 
that  existed  in  Miami  exists  in  a  lot  of  other  cities. 
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The  final  shooting  and  killing  of  McDuffy  was,  t  believe,  just  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back.  How  jnany  straws  it  would  take 
to  spark  such  an  incident  in  Washington,  I  don't  know.  How  many 
-straws  would  it  take  to  start  that  kind  of  rioting  in  Chicago  or  New 
York,  I  don't  know. 

But  what  have  to  be  forever  vigilant  about  is  the  fact  that 
those  straws  are  not  there,  and  it  wou^  be  naive,  if  not  downright 
stupid,  for  us  to  pretend  such  does  not  exist  and  vie^y  Miami  as  an, 
isolated  incident,  or  Greensboro,  or  other  places  where  we  have 
had  rioting  and  unjust  deaths. 

We  have  to  look  at  our  cities  in  a.  very  realistic  fashion  and 
realize  that  homogeneity  is  the  key.  Cities  should  not  be  white, 
black,  rich,  or  poor.  They  should  be  heterogeneous  i;i  terms  of 
class,  in  terms  of  incomes,  in  terms  of  ethAicity,  and  that  is,  to  us 
^in  the  Urban  League  movemeiit,  critical. 

I  will  entertain  any  questions  you  may  have".  i 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

First,  I  wbuld  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  providing  the 
committee  with  a  copy  of  the  National  Urban  Leagv^e's  report, 
'The  State  of  Black  America— 1980,"  and  without  objection,  it  will 
appear  in  its  entirety  ais  part  of  the  record  of  these  proceedings. 

[Excerpts  from  report  appear  on  -p.  636.] 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  couple  questidns-i  would  like  to  ask,  but 
I  can't  resist  responding  to  one  pf  the  cpmments  you  just  recently 
made,  and^  that  is  why^re  we  not  capable  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary assistance  to  our  major  cities. 

New  York  is  a  classic  case  in  point.  One  of  the  thoughts  that  I 
have  always  had  about  the  New  York  tragedy  is  that  it  is  not  off 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,,  because,  if  it  were  off  the  coast  of 
the  United  States,  it  could  negotiate  a  military  l^e,  and  then  New 
York  would  get  all  the  money  it  wanted,  and,  unfortunately,  that  is 
part  of  the  mentality  of  our  country. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  comments  over  the  past  several 
days  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  employment  in  thp  major  cities 
of  the  United  States,  including  Washington,  and  a  number  of  com- 
ments both  pro  and  con,  substantive  and  specific  as  well  as  broad 
and  general,  with  respect  to  the  CETA  approach,  and  I  understand 
you  5ave  some  thoughts  with  respect  to  CETA,  and  I  would  like  to 
open  that  up  and^et  your  thoughts  and  views  and  comments. 

TARGbTING  • 

Ms.  Cooper.  One  of  the  .things  said  by  a  previous  witness  was  the 
reference  to  targeting.  CETA  was  desired  to  help  the  long-term 
unemployed,  the  economically  disadvantaged.  As  we  look,  at  the 
various  provisions,  within  the  law,  we  find  that  there  are  loopholes; 
there  are  ways  to  get  around  those  provisions  so  that  there  is  a 
little  of  something  in  there  for  everybody.  ^ 

If  we  look  at  the  programs  for  youth,  the  YEDPA^  programs, 
there  are  provisions  which  will  allow  young  people' from  middle- 
income  America,  if  you  will,  to  participate  in  those  programs.  We 
have*  as  a  part  of  our  politicaPstructure  decided  every  program  not 
here  virtually  ought  to  provide  a  little  bit  for  my  constituency  and 
your  constituency,  and  so  on. 
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In  that  whole  process  the  politics  has  obscured  the  evaluation, 
the  monitoring,  the  whole  aspect  of  CETA  follower-ship.  We  said 
under  the  Nixon  administration,  for  example,  it  is  no  problem;  just 
give  them  the  money  and  keep  the  natives  quiet. 

What  has  happened  since  then  is  that  mentality  has  stayed  on 
and  many  people  still  believe  they  can  run  the  CETA  program  any 
way  they  want  to.  And  we  in  the  Urban  League  movement  have  an 
educational  job  to  do  to  tell  our  affiliates-  that  is  no  longer  true. 
Many  other  community-based  organizations  are  haying  the  same 
kind  of  educational  progress  going' on.  CETA  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  particular  segments.  The  politics  have  far  -outweighed 
that  goal. 

In  addition,  what  is  happening  today  does  not  allow  us  to  say  kill 
the  system,  kill  the  program.  What  we  ought  to  be  saying  is'  the 
goal  was  a  good  one,  let  us  make  the  program  fit  the  goal.  We 
traditionally  do  thai  ii)  this  country.  We  sav  there  is  a  prcfgram  not 
there;  Jet's  give  a,  little  to  everybody  and  then  a  couple  years  later 
come  back  and  say  it- didn't  quite  work  like  we  expected,  so  let's  . 
kill  it.  " 

We  say  that  about  our  housing  program,  our  welfare  programs, 
about  our  food  stamps  program.  Whatever  programs  are  out  here, 
the  politics  have  often  outweighed  the  well-intended  program 
thrust,  and  so  I  would  submit  to  you  CETA  is  no  panacea,  clearly, 
for  the  unemployment  problems  in  this  country,  but  it  is  the  only 
-show  that  we  have  today,  ahd  if  you  throw  out  CETA,  let's  make 
sure  that  we  have  a  well-placed  program  to  come  in  and  fill  that 
CETA  gap. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Cooper. 

I  see  I  have  a  vote,  and  I  would  not  require  you  to  stay.  We  have 
a  couple  other  questions.  What  the  Chair  would  like  to  4o  is  submit . 
those  to  you  in  writing  and-  hope  that  you  would  respond  to  us  in 
writing.  Would  tlhiat  be  agrieeable  to  you? 

Ms.  Cooper.  I  wo\ild  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  then  thank  you  very  much  for* 
your  articulate  presentation  and  keen  observation  and  response  to 
our  questions,  and  taking  time  out  of  your  busy  schedule  to  meet 
before  this  committee. 

Ms.  Cooper.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  adjournment  until  9 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning.  '  ' 

[Whereupon,  at  4:03  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  9  a.m.  Friday,  June  27,  1980.] 

[Suteequently,  the  following  material  was  received  for  the 
record:] 
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CONSCRVATION  or  HUMAN  RcSOURCCS 


COLUMBIA  UNIVC»»SITY 


June  20,  1980  . 


The  Honorable  Ronald  V.  Dellums 
Chairman 

House  Conunittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
1310  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Representative  Dellums; 

As  I  explained  to  your  staff  when  they  invited  me  to  testify 
before  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
you  chaix\,  I  stay  put  on  Martha's  Vineyard  during  the  summer 
to  study  and  write  so  that  I  may  have  something  to  contribute 
during  the  rest  of  the  year;    But  I  did  promise  to  send  a 
letter  in  lieu  of  appearing  in  person.    Here  is  my  best  effort 
to  address  the  issues  .outlined  in  your  Mailgram  of  June  lOth 
addressed  ^o  urbanologists.    I  have  tcOcen  the  liberty  of 
reformulating  some  of  youi*  questions  in  order  to  enable  me  to 
provide  you  with  sharper  and  more  incisive  replies  in  terms 
of  materials  that  I  control. 

I.    What  has  happened  to  cities  since  the  Kerne r  Commission 


a)  The  central  thrust  of  the  Kemer  Commission  (K.C.)  Report, 
was  to  warn  about  the  division  of  the  U.S.- into  two 
races  in  which  hostility  and  fear  rather  than  coop- 
eration  and  assimilation  would  dominate.    The  heayy 
concentration  of  blacks  in  most  central  cities  chgirac- 
terized  by  poor  education,  poor  Jobs,  poor  housing, 

poor  environment  is  a  sharp  reminder  that  the  K.C. 
was  not  far  off  the  mark.    On  the  other  hand  ±t  was 
unduly  pessimistic.    A  substantial  number  of  slacks  .. 
bom  into  and  raised  under  disadvantageous  conditions 
are  making  it  through  the  school  system,  up  to  and 
including  college,  and  are  obtaining  Jobs  that  enable 
them,  surely  if  they  have  a ^  spouse  Who  works,  to  earn 
a  satisfactory  living. 

b)  'The  most  unsettling  evidence  of  the  Bdverse  circum- 
stances in  which  many  young  blacks  are  being  reared 
is  the  steep  climb  in  female  headed  households,  many 
of  which  are  below  or  at  the  poverty  level;  and  the 
correspondingly  large  numbers  of  teenage  unaanried  * 
blacks  yrho  have  children.    These  young  women  frequently 
face  family  responsibilities  before  they  have  completed 
high  school  or  before  they  have  'acquired  any  skills 

that  would  enable  them  to  find  a  suitable  Job.  Once 
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-Onoe-  they ^  have  a  child  to  care  for  they  become  less 
able  to  be  self-supporting  and  many  of  them  settle 
into  a  life  on  welfare. 

•  I  . 

c)  In  the  years  since  the  K.C.  the  employment i experience 
of  young  blacks  has  been  particularly  adverse  reflect- 
ing among  other  forces  the  demographic  bulge,  their  « 
limited  employability  skills  ,  discrimination  in  .the 
Job  market,  alienation  and  still  other  adverse  factors. 
I  am  enclosing  a  report  of  mine  from  the  May  Is^ue 
(1980)  of  Scientific  American  in  which  I  review  this 
onerous  development  at  length. 

•  •         ,  •  * 

d)  Under  separate  cover  I  am  mailing  a  recent  report. 
Tell  Me  About  Your  School,  that  two  of  my.  students 
and  I  prepared,  on  education  in  the  ghetto  (New  York 
City)  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  black  youngsters. 
It  is  a  sad  story  because  so  many  of  those  youngsters 
are  eager  to  learn  but  the  schools  fail  them. 

e)  Also  under  separate  cover  I  am  mailing  a  book -that  I 
recently  edi*6ed  and  to  which  I  contributed  —  Employing 
the  Unemployed.    The, chapter  by'^Dr.  Bernard  Anderson 
bears  directly  on  matter  of  your  concern. 

f )  I  do  not  have  any  special  knowledge  of  trends  in 
housing  but  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have  been  (5b serving  j, 
along  the  East  Coast  and  particularly  in  New  York,  I 

am  impressed  with  the  following: 

  Most  ghettos  seem  to  have  been  thinning  out, 

often  as  a  result  of  arson. 

  Middle  and  upper  income  blacks  have  apparently 

been  able  to  move  into  nei^borhoods  that  were 
previously,  closed  to  them. 

 The  suburbs  have  opened  up,  but  only  slightly. 

  The  .deterioration  of  the  housing  stock,  espec- 
ially where  welfare  clients  are  concentrated, 
continues  apace. 

 Gentrif:f  cation  will  place  pressure  on  many  poor 

urban  blacks  to  relocate.    The  question  is  where? 

g)  I  also  have  no^ special  knowledge  of  police-community 
relations  but  as  a  participant  observer  in  New  York  City 
as  elsewhere,  I  am  impressed  by  the  following: 

— -  The  uneven  progress  that  has  been  made  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  minority  personne,l  on  the  police 
forces  of  the  nation.  ' 
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 The  importance  of  leadership,  in  the  City,  of 

the  policed  and  in  the  community  to  establish 
and  maintain  reasonable  relationo  between 
minorities 'and  the  police. 

— -  The  explosivteness  that  is  visible  even  in* a 

relatively  cEilm  community  such  as  New  York  when 
the  police  injure  or  kill  a  minority  person  with 
what  appee^rs  to  be  unjustified  response  on  their 

In  the  face  of  multiple  adverse  pressures  in  ^ 
the  ghetto  communities  it  is  not  surprising  to 
me  that  the  local  population  periodically  out 
o^  frustration  reacts  violently  toward' law  en- 
forcement authorities  who  represent  the  ."estab- 
lishment."   The  only  long-term  insuAnce  against 
p     such  outbreaks  would  be  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  life  for  people  living  An 'the 
ghetto.  •  •     .  ' 

How  Do  Federal.  Programs  Aid  or  Hinder  Solutions  ''to  Local- 
Problems? 

a)  The  racial  problem  dqmpounded  by  4:he  stigmata  of  ^poverty 
etc.  represent  an  inheritance  of  over  350  years.  No 
city  can  on  its  own  significantly  alter  in.  the  short  run 
the^cumulative  effect  of  such  ..long  exploitation  and 
deprivation.    The  federal  government  can  help  through 
making  resources  available  but  it;  too  cannot  easily 

'   wipe  out  such  cumulative  pathology. . 

^       "   '  t  f 

b)  The  critical  factors  that  would  make  a  significant 
difference  in  my  opinion  are: 

^  ■ —  Public  commitment  to  changes  This  is  weak  on 

both  the  federal  and  most  local  levels.  Without 
strong  and  sustained  community  commttmertt  progres 
is  likely  to  be  two.  steps  ahead  and  one  back. 

 Suitable  Jobs:  In  my  view  no  group  can  help  to 

r^ise  dtself,  and  unless  it  does^ outsiders  can 
help  only  a  little,  i^nless  its  m'embers  have 
^    access  to  suitable  Jobs.    A  high  proportion  of 
black  male^^and  teenagers  have  not  had  adequate 
employability  opportxinities.     I  see  much  of  the 
weakness  of  the  black  family  as  a  direct  reflec- 
tion of  this  inability  of  many  blacks  to  work 
and  be  self-supporting.  * 

 Effective  School's:  It  is  impossible  in  an  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  econony  requiring  Knowledge 
and  skills  for  young  people  to  make  their  way 
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Y.  Supplemental  Ofeervatlons 

a)  I  must  note  for  the.  record  thiat  while  my  reply  has 
been  couched  in  terms  of  blacks,  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  probably  before. the  end  of  the  century 
Hispanics  will  represent  our  largest  minority. 

.b)  While  Hispanics  currently  suffer  many  of  the  same 
disabilities  as  blacks  (and  in  the -case  of  education 
the  findings  are  even  more  unfavorable)  their  overall 
status  is  more  encouraging,  in  fact  because  th'jy  are 
more  heavily  concentrated  in  the  Southeast  apd  West, 
booming  areas.        '       "  - 

c)  While  there  are  differences  of  opinion  among  urban- 
ologists  as  to  whether  urban  concentrations  will 

.weaken,  stabilize^ or  strengthen,  I  consider  it  a 
"fair  bet  that  with  high  energy  costs  many  cities, 
but  by  no  means  all  will  make  a  comeback.  'That  is 
already  happening.    However,  3uch  a  revival  may  not 
yield  many  immediate  benefits  to  minorities  and  may, 
as  noted  aboye,  complicate  their  hotising  difficulties. 

d)  I  consider  it  esse%ial  that  all  women  have  the  oppor^ 
tunity  to  secure  an  abortionr"  if  they  so  desire  and 
that  this  is  of  critical  importance  for  teenage  blacks 
so  many  of  whom  "become  pregnant.  ^ 

^  ^\         ^  Since;r^.ly, 

Eli 
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Y.G)uth  Unemployment 

Getting  work  has  been  increasingly  difficult  for  young  Americans 
ever  since  the  19^0  s.  Among  nonwhites  more  than  a  third  of  the 
teenagers  and  a  fifth  of  the  young  adults  are  currently  unemployed 

by  Eli  dinzberg 


Ten  yean  ago  1  icrved  on  a  task 
foi'ce  sCudying  the  problem  of  un- 
employment among  young  black 
Americans  We  came  lo  the  conclusion 
that  the  dimentions  and  effecU  of  black 
youth  unemployment  constituted  not 
merely  a  icrioua  problem  but  a  real  cri* 
lis.  A  decade  later  th«  criiii  pertiits.  A 
social  and  economic  crisis  of  10  years*' 
duration  must  surely  be  considered  a  ca- 
tastrophe. 
It  will  come  as  no  surprise  that  uo* 


employment  weighs  most  heavily  on 
blacks.  For  young  white  people  (he  su* 
listics  are  leu  alarming:  the  unemploy> 
ment  rates  are  lower.  Even  f9r  young 
whites,  however,  the  rates  are  substu- 
lially  higher  than  they  are  for  aduJu.  To 
want  work  and  be  tinable  to  find 'it  is 
painful  at  any  age,  but  youth  unemploy- 
ment has  particular  effects,  both  on  the 
individukl  and  on  society.  A  lengthy  pe* 
riod  of  frustration  and  enforced  idleness 
when  a  person  first  enters  the  labor  force 


can  disable  him  or  her,  psychological' 
ly  and  in  terms  of  experience,  for  later 
employment,  with  the  result  thai  large 
numbers  of  Americans  fail  to  function 
effectively  in  the  economy. 

Youth  unemployment  is  nonetheless 
ore  of  Ihosr  many  tiatkaal  problems 
with  respect  to  which  presumably  well- 
quaUAed  experts  dtMgree.  both  about 
what  the  facts,  and  figures  mean  and 
about  the  solution.  Peuimisis  P^int  out 
that  unemployment,  among  teenagers 
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(from  16  through  19  years  old)  rose 
fronvli  percent  in  1955  to  more  lhan 
16 /frcent  in  1978.  or  from  three  times 
the  rute  for..aduits  (25~yeurs  old  and 
^ver)  to  more  lhan  four  times  lhat  rate. 
Alarmists  emphasize^lhe  skyrocketing 
unemployment  >iit/ampng  nonwhite 
teeotgers.  which  is  now  more  lhan  40 
percent  for  16-  and  H-year  olds.  Yet 
there  are  optimists  who  refuicto  be  dis* 
turbed  by  the  statistics.  Some  experts 
who  acknowledge  that  youth  unemploy- 
ment is  high  and  has  risen  sharply  none- 
theless think  there  ii  no  need  to  be 
alarmed  since  so  much  of  the  reported 
unemployment  is,"voluritary."  by  which 
they  mean  that  ipany  young  workers  are 
quick  to  quit  their  job^  simply  because 
they  do  not  like  the  work  or  the  boss  or 
expcct-to  find  something  better.  Many 
experts  believe  youth  unemployment 
-is  cured  in  time  as  teenagers  become 
udulti.  The  pessimists  retaliate  by  point- 
ng  out  that  the  oflicial  unemployment 
figures  are  surely  understated:  they  do 
not  include  the  many  youngsters  who 
are  nQt-^  actively  looking  for  a  job.  in 
many  cases  simply  because  they  are 
convinced  they  could  not  find  one.  , 

How  is  one  to  decide  which  group  is 
rjght?  Al  the  human  level,  at  least*  it 
seems  to  me  the  answer  is  clear.  When  a 
few  years  ago  a  Uislinguished'economUt 
emphasized  the  curative  {qualities  of 
time.  I  pointed  out  that  for  some  young 
people  his  cure  would  not  work:  they 
would-be.dead-as  the  result  of  homictde- 
on  the  streets  or  would  have  been  im- 
prisoned and  thereby  scarred  for  life.  To 
evaluate  the  problem  more  coolly,  as  a 
broad 'social  and  economic  issue,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  closely  at  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  25  ]^ears  to  unem- 
ployment rates  for  teenagers  and  young 
adults  (from  20  through  24  years -old),, 

The  most  important  Tindings  to  be 
extracted  from  the  statistics  for  se- 
lected nonre'cession  years  point  to  an 
absolute  and  relative  increase  in  all 
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teenagers'*  unemployment  and  lo  mod- 
est increases  among  young  adults.  As 
far  as  young  white  men  are  concerned, 
once  one  disregards  the  16- arid  17.year- 
olds  (the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
whom  are  still  in  school)  one  cannot  find 
any  significant  increases,  although  the 
unemploymcpt  rate  is  much  worse  than 
the  rate  for  men  25  .years  old  and  over. 
Young  while  women'between  the  ages 
of  18  and  24.  on  the  other  hand,  did 
experience  a  significant  rise  in  their  un- 
employment rale.  And  among". young 
blacks,  both  men  and  -women,  the  un- 
employment rate  almost  doubled  and 
in  some  cases  almost  tripled. 
^  It  is*  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
between  the  mid'I950's  and  the  early 
•  I970*s  the  number  of  young  people 
reaching  working  age  each  year  approx- 
iinately  doubled,  from'abdut  two  mil- 
lion to  about  four  million.  The  coming 
of  age  of  the  baJ>y-boom  gene  rat  iori*co- 
incided  in  part  with  another  trend-  the 
entry  into  the  labor  forccof  millions  of 
women  who  had  not  sought  work  out- 
side the  home  before.  The  conjunction 
of  the  two  trends  confronted  the  econo- 
my with  a  major  challenge.  The  number 
of  jobs  did  increase  markedly  with  re- 
spect to  earlier  decades,  but  the  labor 
force— the  pan  of  ihe  population  work- 
ing or  actively  seeking  work— increased 
even  more.  Whereas  the  unemployment 
rate  reflects  the  failure  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket to  provide  jobs  for  those  who  want 
-to  workt  another  mealurer  the  ratio 
of  total  employment  to  the  population 
aged  16  and  over  (the'£/  Pralio).  reflecu 
the  success  of  the  labor,  market  in  pro- 
viding jobs. 

In  spite  of  the  bi^g  influx  of  Vouni^  peo- 
ple into  the  labor-market,  reflectirtg  the 
demographic  bulge,  the  American  econ- 
omy was  able  in  the  case  of  while  teen- 
agers to  create  enough  new  j^obs  to  fln- 
.able  the  £/  P  ratio  for  that  group  to  rise 
to  an  all-time  high.  White  teenage  fe- 
males showed  a  one-third  increase  in 
their  E/P  ratio,  reaching  a  level  not 
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much  below  that  of  teeit^ge  men.  Young- 
adult  white  women  from  20  through  24 
showed  an  even  more  pronounced  gain 
in  their  £/P  ratio.  Young-adult  while 
males  lost  a"few  pe/eentage  poiftu  for 
reasons  not  immediately  apparent:  con^ 
sidering  that  their  unemployment  rate 
increased  hardly  at  all,  a  reaM)nable 
guess  is  that  the  lower  £/  P  ratio  re^ecu 
a  changing  style  of  life,  with  a  growing 
proportion  of  this  group  wanting  to 
"knock  around"  before  "settling  down.** 
Once  again  one  must  note  that  the  expe- 
rience of  young  blacks  of  both  sexes  was 
adverse.  The  E/P  ratio  for  black  teen- 
agers  declined  and  the  trend  for  young 
adults  was  not  favorable. 

To  probe  below  the  surface  of  the  la- 
bor-force participation  of  young  people 
it  is  necessary  to  look  at  what  propor- 
tion of  them  are  eiu-oUed  in  school.  The 
unemployment  of  a  16-year-old  high 
school  junior  may  reflect  no  more  than 
'that  he  has  lost  the  job  he  held  as  a  deliv- 
ery boy  and  has  not  yet  found  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  l9-year-otd  high 
Khool  dropout  or  graduate  who  is  not 
currently  enrolled  in  any  educational  or 
training  program  is  likely  to  want  (and 
need)  a  full-time  job.  The  statistics  on 
school  enrollment  warrant  close  Kruti- 
ny.  In  the  first  place  they  reveal  a  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  white  men.  both 
teenagers  &nd  young  adults,  who  attend- 
ed Khool  in  1977  compared  with  the 
mid-  or  late  1960's.  (The  figures  confirm 
my  impression  as  a  member  of  a  uni- 
versity faculty  that  in  the  1960's  many 
young  men  stayed  in  Kht>ol  in  order 
to  avoid  military  service. during  the  Vi- 
etnam war.)  The  experience  of  white 
women  has  been  quite  difTerenl.  In  every 
age  category  an  increasinit'  proportion 
of  them  enrolled  in  Khool. 

The  most  striking  gbins  are  found, 
however,  among  black  men  and 
women.  Contrary  to  a  widespread  im- 
pression, over  the  three  decades  there 
was  a  doubling  or  more  in  the  propor- 
tion of  older  black'teenagers  enrolled 
in  school.  There  were  also  gains  of 
from  three  to  seven  limes  among  younj 
adulJU  of  college  age.  Without  getting 
sidetracked  from  the  main  concern,  it 
should- be  emphasized  that  in  1977  a' 
larger  proportion  of  blacks  than  of 
whites  aged  1 8  throu^  24  were  enrolled 
in  school.  No  other  social  indicator 
linked  to  family  income  demonstrates 
a  more  favorable  condition  for  blacks 
than  for  whites.  The  following  figures 
shed  some  light  on  this  anomaly. 

In  of  the  30.5  million  whites  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  24, 18,6  million 
were  employed,  for  an  E/P  ratio  of  61 
percent;  the  unemployment  rate  among 
this  white  group  was  11.3  percent.  The 
figures  for  blacks  were  quite  different. 
Their  £/  Pratio  was  only  37  percent  and 
ihe'u-  unemployment  rate  was  33  per- 
cent. There  is  some  support  in  these  data 
for  the  view  that,  confronted  with  poor 
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job  protpecu,  more  blacks  prolong  their 
'  education,  but  the  fact  is  that  school  en- 
'  roUment  h^  never  been  determined  pri- 
marily by  employment  opportunities. 

Youni  people  enrolled  in  school  who 
are  .  also  in  the  labor  force  are  over- 
whelmingly  interested  in  getting  part- 
j'mte  or  part -year- employment  Their 
« major  commitment  is  to  school.  Hence 
•What  the  differentially  lower  E/P  ra- 
tios and  higher  unemployment  rates  for 
blacks  compared  with  whites  reflect  is  a 
k  ^onfall  in>the  ability  of  blacks  to  find 
part'time  wo^k.  The  situation  Is  differ> 
ent  in  th^  case  of  those  who  are  no  long* 
er  in  school  because  they  dropped  out 
or  were  graduated  and  who  are  not  pur« 
suing  any  formal  education  or  train mg 
program.  The  reasonable  assumption  is 
that  most  people  in  this  group  (although 
not  al^  Mfc  interested  in  finding  a  rcgU' 
lar  job.  If  one  looks  at  the  employment 
sulus'of  the  nonenroUed  group-lxtween 
the  ages  of  16  and  24,  several  poinu  be- 
c&rae  clear;  the  strikingly  lower  £//»  «• 
tto  among  dropouu  than  among  gradu>c 
atcs,  with  only  two  in  five  of  the  black 
dropouu  holding  a  job;  the  relatively 
low  unemployment  rate  for  white  grad*  •  i 
uatei.  and  the  high  rate  (three  t'mietl  I 
higher)  for  black  graduates. 

A. review  of  the  trend  data  and  of  | 
additional  information  reflecting  condi* 
tiohs  in  the  labor  market  at  the  end 
of.the  1970'!  reveals  support  for  both 
the  pcuimisu  who  warn  abotit  the  de> 
teriorating  position  of  young  people  in 
search  of  work  and  the  optimisu  who 
minim i2e  the  issue.  As  far  as  the  teenage 
population  is  concerned  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  have  worsened,  but  the  E/P 
rates  are  at  an  all-time  high.  For  young 
white  adulu  the  daU  show  little  deterip* 
ration;  for  young  white  women  the  E/P 
ratio  rose  by  about  a  third  in  the  past 
two  decades.  On  almost  every  score, 
however,  the  situation  of  young  blacks 
(teenagers  and  young  adults,  men  and 
women)  is  worse  in  terms  of  the  E/P 
ratio,  the  unemployment  rate  or  both. 

Many  different  (and  often  convadic- 
tory)  explanations  are  offered  to 
account  for  the  trends  reviewed  above. 
One  with  the  widest  currency  holds  that 
a  rise  in  the  unemployment  rate  reflecu 
a  lou  in  the  "work  ethic**  Younx  people 
ttare  said  to  be  leu  willing  than  their  fa* 
thers  and  grandfathers  were  to  uke  a 
job— any  job--that.is  available.  Clearly.  • 
however,  this  theory. cannoTbe  squared 
with  the  rise  in  the  E/P  level 
Critics  of  the  performance  of  the 
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American  economy  emphasise  that  it 
ha&  been  .  unning  »lack  for  many  yearir 
with  an 'linemployriieni  level  far  above 
the  3  or  Percent  sa«d  to  define  "full 
employment  "  hi  their  view  this  slack- 
ne^t  mrun»  (here  cannot  be  enough  }0b» 
to  go  around  and  young  people  with  the 
lea»t  training  and  experience  are  likely 
to  be  left  at  the  hiring  gale.  There  is 
jornethmg  to  this  view,  but  not  a  great 
deal  m  the  four  years  from  early  1973 
to  197()  the  economy  created  12  million 
new  jobs,  and  still  youth  unemployment 
vcM  high  and  black  youth  unemploy- 
ment was  very  high. 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  youth 
unemployment  problem  is  largely  a  %elf- 
Inllicled  wound  reflecting  a  serious  error 
in  public  policy,  the  ruisini;  oi  the  minii- 
mum  wiige  to  a  level  where  employers 
no  longer  tind  it  profitable  to  hire  young 
people  Thi<t  hypothesis  explains  too 
much  With  the  £7/*  ratio  at  an  all'time 
high  employers  are  clearly  hiring  large 
numbers  of  youths.  Moreover,  the  rela- 
linn  bcfween  what  employers  must  pay 
a  young  person  und  what  they  must  pay 
»n  ddiilt  has  not  changed  in  favor  of  the 
y  oung  Over  the  past  se  veral  decades,  and 
it  is  ihe  relative  wage  that  delermtnvs 
enpK>yers'  preferences.  The  only  thing 
one  can  say  for  the  minimum  wage  in 
this  context  is  that  it  has  not  been  help- 
ful to  some  small  number  of  young  job 
seekers 

Two  more  proposed  explanations 
should  be  noted  briefly.  The  first  stresses 
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the  lack  of  arienution  to  worl  and  the 
limited  competence  that  ch&racleri<e 
many  young  people,  particularly  among 
minority  populations  in  the  inner  city. 
Although  some  youngsters  are  indeed 
poorly  prepared  for  work,  the  suiking 
gains  in  the  enrollment  of  blacks  in 
school  must  be  eons;dered  before  pac- 
ing too  much  w;eight  on  this  explanation. 
Another  hypotliesis  with  wide  currency 
is  that  many  inner-city  youngsters  pre- 
fer to  work  at  a  somewhat  question* 
able  occupation  rather  than  at  a  dirty, 
low-paying  job;  they  ean  earn  more  in 
less  time  and  do  not  have  to  submit  to 
the  discipline  of  the  work  place.  This 
hypothesis  cannot  be  squared  with'the 
minimum'wage  explanation.  If  young 
people  prefer  to  work  at  a  questionable 
occupation  rather  than  accepting  a  job 
Hi  the  present  minimum  wage,  surely 
they  would  be  even  more  likely  to  do 
so  if  the  available  jobs  paid  less. 

Clearly  there  are  ^more  hypotheses 
than  there  are*  phenomena  to  be  ex- 
plained. Considering  the  large  inflow^ 
the  doubling  in  the  number  of  young 
people  reaching  working  age^the  rise  in 
(he  £*/  P  ratio  for  all  teenagers  in  Ihe  past 
-  23  years  must  be  put  alongside  the  rise 
in  the  unemployment  rate.  An#lhe  very 
small  increase  in  the  unemployment 
rate  for  young  white  adults  (20-24)  sug- 
gests tliat  for  most  whites  time  docs  take 
care  of  most  of  the  problems  stemming 
from  inability  to  find  jobs  as  teenagers. 
This  relatively  optlmist<e  interpretation 


surely  docs  not  hold  for  blacks,  how* 
ever.  A  great  many  young  black  men 
and  women  are  having  serious  difTicul' 
ties  in  the  labor  market.  This  is  the  phe- 
nomenon that  requires  close  attention. 

Iet  us  look  more  closely  at  what  the 
'  statistics  indicate  about  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  young  blacks,  Teen- 
age black  males  have  unemployment 
rates  of  from  30  to  40  percent,  more 
than  double  the  rates  for  whites.  Voung 
black  men  jnd  women  (20-24)  have 
unemployment  rates  of  about  20  per- 
cent, from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  .• 
the  rates  for  their  white  counterparts. 
The  E/P  ratio  for  teenage  black  males  ^ 
dropped  from  48  to  30  percent  between 
the  late  I950's  and  the  tale  1970's. 
meanwhile  the  rate  for  whites  increased 
from  51  to  5fi  percent.  The  f/P ratio  for 
teenage  black  females  slipped  from  23.2 
to  23.3  percent  over  the  past  23  years  as 
trie  rate  for  whites  advanced  from  36.9 
to  48.7  percenl.  Among  young  adults 
the  E/  P  ratios  for  whites  average  about 
13  percentage  poirls  higher  than  those 
of"  their  black  counlerparls. 

There  is  only  one  w-ay  to  read  statis- 
tics such  as  these.  A  disproportionately 
large  number  of  young  blacks  ore  hav- 
ing serious  and  prolonged  difhcullies 
gaining  a  foothold  in  the  world  of  work. 
What  is  worse  is  that  many  of  those  who 
encounter  serious  diflicuhies  in  their 
formative  years  (from  16  through  24) 
fail  to  acquire  Ihe  experience,  training. 
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compctencci.and  crcdcntiali  that  would 
earn  them  a  regular  j<>b  yielding  a  rea> 
lonable  income  in  their  adult  years. 

The  long'tem)  conMquences  of  the 
wideipread  dillicultiet  encountered  by 
black  teenageri  atnd  young  adults  in  the 
labor  market  are  reflected  in  the  iob  ex' 
perience  of  the  age  cohorts  25  through 
29  and  25  through  34.  In  1978  nine 
white  veterans  in  10  between  the  agei  of 
25  and  29  were  employed  but  only  eight 
in  10  black  veterans.  Of  the  nonveteran 
population  92.5  percent  of  the  white 
men  and  only  80.4  percent  of  the  black 
men  were  employed.  If  one  looks  at  the 
work  experience  and  earnings  of  25'  and 
26-year -old  noncollege  men,  one  finds 
that  in  the  course  of  the  year  whites 
worked  47  weeks  and  blacks  worked  43; 
the  hourly  pay  of  whites  was  almost  half 
again  as  much  as  it  was  for  blacks  (S6.98 

.  V.  S4.79)>  and  the  estimated  annual  earn* 
ings  of  white  males  of  S  13,100  were 
about  60  percent  higher  than  the  S 8,200 
earned  by  black  males. 
If  one  broacl^ns  the  perspective  to 

*  look  at  the  income  differentials  for  the 
entire  cohort  aged  25  through  "iA,  one 
finds  that  the  mean  earnings  of  white 
men  were  only  S  12,400  compared  with 
S  10,200  for  blacks,  a  spread  of  18  per> 
cent.  The  comparable  data  for  those 
who  worked  full  lime  for  the  full  year 
show  earnings  of  S  14,900  for  white  men 
compared  with  S  12.400  for  black  men.  a 
spread  of  16  percent. 
Although  many  blacks  have  succeed* 


ed  in  the  past  two  decades  in  moving  out 
of  the  less  desirable  occopktionx  (those 
with  the  lowest  pay,  the  highest  unem* 
ployment  rates,  Uic  least  security  and 
the  fewest  career  opportunities),  blacks 
are  still  heavily  overrepreKnted  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  total  distribution:  one 
in  three  is  employed  as  a  service  worker 
or  laborer,  and  only  one  in- six  whites. 

AU  tliese  findings  (and  they  could  be 
added  to)  point  to  one  simple  conclu* 
sion:  the  poor  experience  of  blacks  in  the 
labor  market  during  their  late  adoles- 
cence and  young  adulthood  leaves  them 
permanently  disadvantaged. 

Although  this  emphasis  on  black 
youths  is  justified  by  the  appalling  facts 
about  their  high  unemployment  rates 
and  their  low  labor'force  participation, 
they  are  not  the  only  Vulnerable  group. 
Young  whites  outnumber  black  and  oth- 
er minority  young  people  by  about  nine 
to  one,  which  mearu  that  most  of  the 
young  people  who  are  in  trouble  are 
white.  Moreover,  young  Hispanics  also 
have  particular  disabilities  in  the  labor 
market  Their  experience,  in  terms  of 
unemploymeht  and  labor-force  partici- 
pation, falls  about  midway  between  that 
of  whites  and  blacks,  but  the  lack  of 
long-term  daU  specifically  for  Hispan< 
ICS  makes  it  tmpouible  to  analyze  their 
situation  in  more  detail. 

The  American  economy  is  increasing- 
ly a  service  economy.  Only  about 
one  job  in  three  is  in  the  production  of 


goods,  that  is,  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing mining  or  construction.  Many,  if 
not  most,  jobs  in  the  service  sector  re- 
quire some  literacy,  facility  with  num> 
bers  and  communications  ikills:  com* 
pciences  most  young  people  acquire  in 
school.  Approximately  one  black  young* 
ster  in  four  currently  fails  to  graduate 
from  high  school.  For  many  of  them  ef*  ^ 
feclive  schooling  really  stops  long  be- 
fore they  leave  or  are  pushed  out,  since  • 
a  significant  proportion  become  truants 
by  the  time  they  are  13|or  13  and  many 
who  remain  in  school  pay  little  or  no  at*' 
(ent)on  to  their  studies.  To  make  things 
worse,  many  harassed  teachers  make 
no  serious  effort  to  teach. 

Many  minority  children,  brought  up 
in  homes  without  a  father,  often  by  a 
mother  who  cannot  or  for  other  reasons 
does  not  work,  and  I  ving  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  few  people  who  do  go  to 
work  regularly  have  muchSp  show  for 
it,  see  little  point  in  taking  school  seri- 
ously or  believing  it  can  help  them  to  gel 
a  job  that  will  le«d  anywhere.  If  their 
early  job  history  and  work  experience 
confirm  their  pessimistic  expectations, 
many  give  up.  Many  itfhite  youngsters 
are  introduced  by  a  parent,  a  relative  or 
a  friend  to  an  employer  who  is  looking 
for  workars.  The. path  is  smoothed  for 
them;  at  least  they  will  be  interviewed. 
This  is  not  the  case  for  those  black 
youngsters  whose  deviant  dress,  appear- 
ance and  speech  are  likely  to  prevent 
their  receiving  an  application  form  even 
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if  they  can  get  to  an  office  where  exn* 
ployeri  arc  jnierviewlng. 

Although  many  Urge  employer!  have  ^ 
sought  in  recent  yean  to  Incrtaic  UK 
proportion  of  minority  people  on  their 
payroll,  that  effort  hai  lurely  not  been 
<r  made  by  many  imaller  employer*.  Di^ 
crimination  In  the  job  market,  althoog^ 
it  U  lew  bUunt,  ^  «»U  itrong,  and  it 
adds  markedly  to  the  trouWei  young 
blacks  face,  particularly  if  they  have  in- 
ferior preparation  for  employment  And 
20-24  the  steady  out-mlgration  of  manufac- 
turing )obi  from  the  inner  cities,  where 
large  minority  popuUlion*  are  con- 
centr|ted.  to  the  suburbs  and  beyond 
has  surely  compounded  the  difficulties 
many  young  blacks  (particularly  men) 
fa?e  m  getting  a  )ob  they  spuld  do  and 
that  pays  reasonal^ly  well. 

The  shift  to  services,  poor  preparation 
for  work,  lack  of  family  support,  em- 
ployer  discrimination  and  the  relocation 
of  manufacturmg  jobs  aU  add  up  to  sug- 
•gest  to  black  teenagers  a  self-fulKlmg 
prophecy:  Why  bother?  Society  has  no 
t6-i»  place  for  us. 

What  has  the  counify  tried  to  do  to 
help  these  disadvantaged  minority 
20-24  youngsters  get  a  better  start  m  life?  Be- 
iinnlng  in  1964  Congrus  has  provided 
a  siMble  sum  of  money  each  summer 
(now  in  the  Sl-bilUon  annV  *** 
provide  work  eaperience  for  disadvan- 
7  taged  young  people  of  high  school  age. 
The  youngsters  are  assigned  eight-week 
jQbs  for  which  they  are  paid  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Some  of  them  learn  some- 
thing, many  learn  litUe.  Some  learn  the  • 
wrong  thing:  that  they  can  be  paid  with- 
out doing  any  producUve  work.  Con- 
gress has  looked  on  the  Summer  Youth 
Emplayment. Program  primarily  as  a 
way  to  "keep  the  cities  cool."  * 

Also  started  in  1964  wu  a  small, 
expensive  program  (originaUy  about 
$10,000  per  person  per  year):  the  Job 
Corps.  It  is  intended  for  the  most  dis- 
advantaged youths,  some  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  whom  are  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity every  yesir  to  enter  a  residential 
center  where  they  receive  remedial  edu- 
cation, work  orienutioA,  sklU  uistruc- 
tion  and  help  in  pursuing  further  train- 
ing or  finding  a  Job.  In  ihe  case  of  thott 
who  arc  mature  enough  to  complete 
iaofi  or  aU  of  the  program,  various  eval- 
uations suggest  that  the  Job  Corps  is  a 
worthwhUe  experience  for  both  the  In- 
dividual and  the  natioa  The  Job  Corps 
•  has  been  spartd  the  distortioo  that  af- 
flicU  most  manpower  programs  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  bargaining  process  that  go«i 
18.19  on  in  Congress;  the  tendency  to  "enutle 
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so  many  poicniiil  rccipicnu  that  the 
Federal  fundi  come  to  be  spread  very 
thin,  with  the  reiuli  that  ihallow  scrv- ' 
ices  aie  provided  for  moil  enrfttleei. 

The  enacuneni  in  1973  of  the  Com- 
prchcnaive^.EmpIoyment  Training  ACX  < 
(CETA)  resulted  in  the  consolidation 
of  many  Federally  funded  training  and 
employment  programs,  including  those 
intended  for  young  people,  usually^un*' 
der  the  luthority  pf  a  state  or  local  gov- 
ernmeni  acting  as  a  "prime  sponsor." 
The  prime  sponsors  appear  to  have  im* 
proved  considerably  the  (Ob  experience 
offered  by  the  Summer  Youth  Employ* 
meni  Program  last  year.  Clearly^how. 
ever,  this  is  i  limited  program  that  can 
al  bcii  provide  temporary  jobs  for  ,a 
small  proportion  of  the  young  people 
who  need  them. 

What  lAbrc  can  be  done?  Last  Do- 
cember,  after  a  year  and  a  ifzlt  of 
study,  the  Natiotlal  Commiuion  for 
Employment  Policy  made  modest  sug. 
gestions  to  the  President  and  Congresa: 

1.  A  substantial  number  of  young 
people,  particularly  those  who  come 
from  minority 'group  families  with  lo^ 
income  and  who  have  failed  to  acquire  a 
high  school  diploma,  face  acrloui  dilli' 
culties  in  making  the  transition  from 
scRool  to  work.  Unleu  their  educational 
deficits  can  be  reduced  and  eliminated, 
preferably  while  they  are  still  in  school.  < 
many  will  not  be  able  to  find  and  hold  a 
regular  job.  *  * 

2.  6nly  intensive  programs,  such  as 
the  Job  Corps,  that  provide  a  broad 
range  of  services,  including  educational 
remediation,  skill  training  and  place* 
ment  assistance,  can  be  expected  to 
reverse  the  cumulative  disadvantages 
young  people  who  are  out  of  school  and 
without  the  prospect  of  a  job  have  faced 
since  birth. 

3.  The  Equal  Employment  Opfortu* 
niry  Commission  should  direct  the  at* 
tention  of  employers,  who  want  to  ex- 
pand their  proportion  of  minority. and  ' 
female  employees  to  the  continuing  sup- 
ply of  young  people  who  complete  re* 
medial  education  and  skill  training.  The 

'  Federal  Government  should  explore  the 
potentialities  of  including  in  its i^'ant-in* 
aid  programs  and  contracts  an  employ- 
menWequirement  that  would  involve  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  recipients  to 
hire  a  percentage  of  job-ready  disadvan* 
Ugcd  young  people: 

There  is  no  one  way,  and  surely  no* 
easy  way,  to  bring  minority  youth  un* 
employment  down  to  an  acceptable  leV' 
el,  which  is  to  say  close  to  the  level  for 
whites.  If  the  American  people  do  not 
want  to  continue  to  pay  the  current  high 
cost  of  such  unemployment  in  terms 
of  alienation,  violence  agAtnst  people, 
theft  of  property,  arson  and  auicide,  and 
still  higher  costs  to  come,  they  surely 
have  no  option  but  to  focus  on  its  reme- 
diation until  it  is  no  longer  a  national 
scandaj. 
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How  Much  Did  the 
Programs  Help  Minorities 
and  Youth? 


INTRODUCTION 


^  EMPLOYMENT  and  Iraining  programs  have  been  char^lerized  by  contin- 
uously changing  objectives.  Al  ihe  lime  of  iheir  inceplioiOduring  ihe  early 
1960s,  such  programs  were  developed  to  provide  new  jo&  skills  to  help 
reduce  long-lerm  unemployment  among  experienced  members  of  the  work 
force  who  had  losl  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  automation  and  technological 
change.  In  recent  years,  however,  suph  programs  have  assumed  increasing 
importance  as  instruments  to  help  reduce  racial  inequality  in  economic  life. 
This  chapter  will  attempt  to  explain  how  much  employment  and  training 
programs  have  contributed  to  improvement  in  the  relative  labor-market 
status  of  minorites  and  youth,  and  why,  despite  large  expenditures  on 
manpower  programs,  minorities  and  youth  continue  to  occupy  an  unfavor- 
able position  in  the  labor  market. 

This  discussion  is  based  on  a  review  of  policy-development  and  program- 
implementation  experience  and  the  evaluation  literature  that  measures  the 
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impact  of  manpower  programs  on  minorities  and  youth.  Although  programs 
developed  and  implemented  during  the  1960s  will'  be  discussed,  most 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  experience  during  the  lastjdecade. 

The  scope  of  the  topic  is  broad  and  it  is^dif^^cult  to  distill  from  the  vast 
literature  the  information  specific  to  only  a  segment  of  the  participant 
population.  For  this  reason,  the  discussion  will  focus  on  the  most  general 
themes  and  the  most  clear-cut  results.. 

Furthermore,  because  of  serious  limitations  in  the  availability  of  .data  on 
Hispanics  and  other  non-black  minority  grSups,  mahy  comments  concern- 
ing "minorities"  will  refer  primarily  to  blacks.  Hispanic  minorities  face 
some  problem^,  such  as  language  difficulties  and  the  influence  of  recent 
immigration,  which  make  their  labor-market  experiences  different  than 
those  of  other  minorities.  When  viewed  in  broad  perspective,  however,  the 
labor-market  experiences  of  the  black  and  Hispanic,  minority  groups  are  " 
similar,  that  is,  each  is  characterized  by  relatively  high  unemployment, 
lower  incomes,  and  less  favorable  occupational'  status  than  that  among 
rnajority-group  workers. 

Based  on  a  review  of  the  evidence,  several  major  conclusion^ can  be 
stated:  ' 

•  Selective  employment  and  training  programs  are  now  widely  recognized,  and 
accepted,  as  important  social  policy  instruments  for  helping  achieve  the 
objective  of  full  employment.  While  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  still  play  the 
major  role  in  determining  overall  economic  performance,  employment  and- 
Iraining  programs  are  seen  as  necessary  for  achieving  efficiency  in  labor- 
market  operations  and  equity  in  the  distribution  of  employnSfent  opportunities 

•  Minorities  and  youth  have  emerged  as  major  target  groups  for  participation  in 
,  government  employment  and  training  programs.  In  the  last  several  years, 

significant  efforts  have  been  made  to  direct  an  increasing  Row  of  employment 
and  training  resources  toward  the  employment  problems  of  minorities  and 
youth. 

•  Government  employment  and  training  program?  have  helped  improve  the 
economic  status  of  mar^y  minority  adults  and  youth,  but  how  much  such 
programs  have  contributed  to  the  improved  economic  status  of  these  groups 
relative  to  others  in  the  labor  market  is  less  clear*.  Still,  the  consensus  of  most 
carefully  designed  arid  executed  studies  is  that  program  benefits  exceed  costs, 
suggesting  that  employment  and  training  policy  is  a  useful  social  investment. 

The  discussion  below  will  provide  support  for  tlj^ese  a^sertionsf  It  might 
be  useful,  however,  to  comment  upon  some  of' the  major  trends  and 
institutional  forces  that  influence  the  perception  of  racial  inequality  in 
economic  life  and  to  set  the  framework  for  identifying  "appropri3te  ways" 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  through  labor-market  policy.  These  features  of 
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the  policy-formulation  an^  program-implementation  environment  have 
special  significance  in  understanding  the  government's  response  to  the 
labor-market  difficulties  of  minorities  and  youth.  ^ 


POLICY  FRAMEWORK  FOR  MINORITIES  AND  YOUTH 

First,  the  rate  of  unemployment  among  minorities  and  youth  significantly 
exceeds  that  of  other  groups.  In  both  good  times  and  bad,  the  unemployment 
rate  among  blacks  has  been  about  twice  that  of  whites.  A  similar  disparity  is 
evident  in  the  unemployment  experienceof  Hispanics,  for  whom  the  statisti- 
cal evidence  is  not  as  complete  as  for  blacks,  but  who  are  gaining  increasing 
attention  from  policymakers  because  of,  among  other  reasons,  their  rapid 
increase  in  numbers.  Minority-youth  unemployment  rates  are  now  and 
have  for  many  years  been  very  high  relative  to  both  adults  and  other  youth. 
In  addition,  the  withdrawal  froih  participation  in  the  labor  market  is  a 
serious  problem  among  a  significant  proportion  of  minority-group  youth, 
thereby  making  the  reported  unemployment  rate  an  understatement  of 
wasted  human  resources.  ^  ^ 

Second,' the  minority  and  youth  .unemployment  experience  is  substan- 
tially affected  by  structural  barriers  in  labor  markets,  as  compared  with 
deficiencies  in  the  aggregate  demand  for  labor.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
minorities  and  youth  are  jobless  bec^ause  (1)  they  are  disproportionately 
concentrated  in  areas  where  job  opportunities  have  declined  as  a  result  of 
outniigration  of  industry^^^nd  technological  change;  (2)  their  educational 
attainment  and  job  skills  at^  incompatible  with  employer  hiring  require- 
ments; and  (3)  they  are  the  victims  of  racial„and  often  age,  discrimination. 
These  and  still  other  factors  contribute  to  structural  unemployment,  that  is, 
unemployment  that  tends  to  be  long-term  and  persistent.  Such  unemploy- 
ment is  more  likely  to  be  responsive  to  selective  remedial  approaches  than  to 
'generalized  economic  stimulus,  especially  when  the  latter  policy  is  inhibited 
because  of  high  inflation. 

Third,  a  widely  accepted  approach  to  dealing  with  probleihs  of  racial 
inequality  in  economic  life  is  to  improve  the  opportunities  for  minorities  to 
compete  in  the  marketplace.  One  alternative  to  this  strategy,  of  course, 
might  be  to  compensate  minorities  for  past  discrimination  and  to  give  them 
a  monetary  payment  sufficient  to  equalize  their  income  and  that  of  other 
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persons  of  similar  age,  education,  work  experience,,  and  family  responsibil- 
ities. The  strategy  of  income  equalization  through  monetary*  transfc;rs, 
however,  has  never  been  accepted  as  a  legitimate  anproach  for  reducing 
racial,disparities  in  income  distribution.  Large  income  transfers,  moreover, 
might  have  to  be  continued  for  a  very  long  period  before  minorities  would 
be  able  to  compete^ffectively  for  their  share  of  the  good  Jobs. 

The  preferred  approach  is  to  improve  the  investment  in  the  human  capital 
of  disadvantaged  minorities  in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete  on  more 
equal  terms  in  the  labor  market.  This  strategy  is  broad  enough  to  encompass 
a  wide  range  of  specific  program  approaches.  The  common  feature  of  such 
programs,  however,  is  their  focus  on  improving  the  labor  supply. 

In  recent  years  direct  job-creation  programs  have  become  a  major 
component  of  employment  and  training  policy.  Such  programs  provide 
for  hiring  the  unemployed  in  ternporary  jobs  in  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  jobs  created  by  the  programs  can  affect  the  minority  and 
youth  unemployment  rate,  bu.  only  if  the  programs  are  heavily  targeted 
toward  areas  in  which  the  minority  and  youth  unemployed  are  concen-, 
trated.  Experience  has  shown  the  difficulty  in  targeting'job-creation  pro- 
grams in  ways  that  would  have  a  major  impact  on  minority  and  youth 
unemployment. 

Fourth,  almost  since  the  beginning  of  major  federal  initiatives  in  the 
employment  and  training  field,  minorities  have  been  heavily  concentrated  in 
programs  of  short  duration  characterized  by^  little  substantive^  training 
content.  For  example,  during  the'1960s  the  vast  niajority  of  minority  youth 
who  participated  in  manpower  programs  were  in  work-experience  pro-*^ 
grams,  such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The  training  content  of 
such  programs  was  very  limited,  or  often  nonexistent,  and  as  a  result,  many 
youth  failed  to  acquire  skills  that  wojld  improve  their  labor-market  posi- 
tion. This  experience  reduced  the  potential  for  program  participation  to 
contribute  significantly  to  improvements  in  employment  and  earnings  of 
minorities. 

Finally,  a  major  development  affecting  labor  markets  during  the  past  two 
decades  was  the  rapid  growth  in  labor-force  participation  among  women, 
especially  married  w9men.  In  1962,  the  year  in  which  ,  the  first  major 
manpower-training  .effort  was  initiated,  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of 
the  female  population  was  in  the  work  force.  Less  than  two  decades  later, 
that  proportion  had  increased  to  about  one-half.  During  that  period  18 
million  women  entered  the  labor  force,  and  by  1979,  16  million  had  joined  ' 
the  ranks  of  the  employed. 

Although  the  evidence  on  labor-market  competition  between  women, 
minorities,  and  youth  is  far  from  conclusive,  it  is  likely  that  efforts  to  expand 
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the  job  opportunities  of  minorities  and  youth  have  be^n  affected  by  the 
rapid  growth  in  female  labor-force  participation.  Specifically,  labor  markets 
were  experiencing  major  adjustments  to  accommodate  the  increased  partic- 
ipation of  women  at  the  same  time  employment  and  training  programs  were 
turning  toward  a  focus  on  minorities  and  youth.  This  development  un- 
doubtedly made  more  difficult  the  task  of  improving  the  relative  labor- 
-market position  of  minorities  and^youth.  * 


SHIFTING  PROGRAM  GOALS  AND  STRUCTURE 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (MDTA),  the 
foundation  of  selective-employment  policy,  provided  for  trainirig  oppor- 
tunities and  labor-market  services  for  the  long-term  unemployed,  adminis- 
tered largely  through  skills  centers  operating  in  cooperation  with  local 
ofHces  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  Relatively  few  minorities  and  youth 
participated  in  the  programs  at  that  time,  in  large  part  because  the  unem- 
ployment problems  of  these  groups  had  not  yet  become  an  issue  of  major 
national  priority. 

Civil  Rights  and  the  War  on  Poverty 

The  shift  toward  greater  concern  about  the  employment  problems  of 
minorities  and  youth  occurred  in  the  wake  of  the  civil-rights  movement  and 
the  increased 'interest  during  the  mid-1960s  in  reducing  poverty.  Increas- 
ingly, the  MDTA  programs  were  adjusted  to  be  ir»ore  responsive  to  the 
national  goal  of  equal  employment  opportunity,  and  new  legislation,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964*,  was  enacted  to  speed  the  reduction  in 
poverty.  These  policy  developments  made  available  more  resources  for 
attacking  joblessness  among  minorities,  but  the  scale  of  effort,  and  the 
nature  of  training  and  job  programs)  were  generally  unequal  to  the  task. 

For  example,  between  1965  and  1972,  there  were  about  1.8  million 
participants  in^ the  MDTA  institutional  and  on-the-job  training  programs. 
These  were  programs  that  placed  the  greatest  emphasis  on  training*  for  the 
development  of  marketable  job  skills.  Minorities  represented  about  one- 
third,  and  youth  (that  is,  persons  under  age  twenty  two)  about  two-fifths  of 
the  participants  in  such  programs. 

In  comparison,  during  the,  same  period,  there  were  about  5  million 
participants  in  the  in-school  and  out-of-school  components  of  the  Neigh- 
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borhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC),  a  part-time  work-experience  program  devel- 
oped  under  the  Econpmic  Opportunity  Act.  In  addition,  each  year  during 
this  period  approximately  500,000  youth  participated  in  the  summer  NYC 
programs  with  the  number  of  youth  and  programs  increasing  each  year 
from  1965  to  1972.  These  programs  were  more  and  more  concentrated  on 
urban  minority  youth,  especially  after  civil  disorders  erupted  in  1966  and 
1967.  The  universe  of  need,  however,  exceeded  by  several  timeS  the  number 
of  training  opportunities  available  in  manpower  programs. 

As  employment  and  training  policy  turned  more  toward  the  employment 
problems  of' the  disadvantaged,  the  content  of  the  programs  graaiially 
changed.  Relatively  less  emphasis  was  placed  on  institutional  training  of  the 
type  most  prevalent  when  experienced  workers  were  being  retraine4  for^ 
new  occupational  careers.  A  much  broader  range  of  services,  including 
outreach,  basic  education,  prevocational  training,  counseling,  job  develop- 
ment, and  supportive  services  was  offered.  The  more  diverse  service  mix 
was  developed  in  response  to  the  special  problems  of  the  disadvantaged, 
'many  of  whom  had  no  previous  work  experience  and  often  had  inadequate 
basic  educatibnal  skill^nd  little  motivation  for  participation  in  manpower 
programs.  The  panoply  of  programs  developed  varied  widely  in  service, 
quality,  and  content,  and  many  did  not  emphasize  the  acquisition  of 
marketable  job  skills. 

The  Job  Corps 

The  Job  Corps  was  the  first  program  with  training  content  that  was 
strongly  focused  on  minorities.  This  program,  created  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  was  intended  to  provide  training  opportunities  for  the 
most  disadvantaged  low-income  youth,  who  were  in  serious  need  of  basic 
education,  vocational  training,  work  experience,  and  counseling.  The  early 
Job  Corps  program  emphasized  residential  skills  centers  where  youth  would 
have  the*opportunity  to  receive  training  away  from  their  community.  The 
residential  centers,  however,  proved  to  be  expensive  to  maintain  and  some- 
what controversial  when  located  in  communities  that  were  apprehensive 
about  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  urban  disadvantaged  youths. 
Because  of  these  difficulties,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  shifted  toward 
greater  emphasis  on  nonresidential  centers  during  the  early  1970s. 

From  its  inception  through  1972,  the  Job  Corps  had  a  60  percent  black 
enrollment,  with  other  minorities  accounting  for  about  10  percent  of  the 
participants.  Program  enrollment  has  continued  to  reflect  similar  minority 
participation,  even  through  the  doubling  in  size  of  the  Job  Corps  from 
22,000  to  about  44,000  available  positions  in  1975. 
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Other  Programs  with  Substantial.Minority  Enrollment 
•  In  addition  to  their  prominent  participation  in  NYC  and  the  Job  Corps, 
minorities  also  represented  a  sizable  proportion  of  enrollees  in  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program  (CEP)  (73  percent).  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen/Business Sector  (NAB/JOBS)  (69  percent),  and  the  Work  Incen- 
tive Program  (WIN)  (44  percent)  before  1973.  These  programs  were 
conceived  in  an  environment  of  brightened  national  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployrnent  and  poverty  among  the  disadvantaged  and  concern 
about  ways  to  reduce  welfare  dependency. 

The  CEP  program  was  designed  to  focus  manpower  training  and  employ- 
ment services  on  disadvantaged  persons  located  in  areas  with  a  high  inci- 
dence of  ppverty.  It  was  heavily  concentrated  in  sections  of  cities  where 
minorities  represented  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  population.  The 
objective  was  to  improve  the  coordination  among  manpower  service  delivery 
agencies  in  such  communities  in'*order  to  maximize  the  in\pact  of  available  ^ 
y  resources  on  persons  in  greatest  need. 

Similarly,  the  NAB/JQBS  program  was  stimulated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  persuade  the  private-sector  employers  to  hire  more  disadvantaged 
persons.  The  program,  like  CEP,  was  focused  strongly  on  cities  with  serious 
problems  of  minority. and  youth  unemployment.  Employers  were  encour- 
aged to  "hire,  train,  and  retain"  the  disadvantaged  unemployed,^  with 
financial  subsidies  from  the  federal  government  if 'nece%sary. 

Likewise,  the  WIN  program,  authorized  by  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
^  Security  Act  of  1967,  provided  opportunities  for  job  training,  counseling, 
Snd  job  placement  for  persons  receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  The  goal  of  the  program  was  to  reduce  welfare  dependency  by 
increasing  the  employability  of  welfare  recipients.  Although  most  welfare 
recipients  were  not  members  of  minority  groups,  a dispropoftionar^e  number 
of  minorities  experienced  welfare  dependency.  As  a  result,  almost  from  its 
inception,  the  WIN  program  included  large  numbers  of  minority  women. 

Finally,  in  1968.  the  U.S.  Department.of  Labor  organized  the  Apprentice- 
ship Outreach  Program  to  increase  the  participation  of  minorities  in  the  ^ 
apprenticeable  skilled  trades,  especially  in  the  construction  industry.  Skidies 
by  F.  Ray  Marshall  and  Vernon  M.  Briggs  analyzed  the  major  barriers  to 
full  participatfon  of  minority  youth  in  the  apprentice  occupations,  and  they 
also  identified  several  program  approaches  that  seemed  useful  in  expanding 
job  opportunities  for  minorities.  The  major  feature  of  AOP  was  the  effort  by 
selected  local  community  organizations  to  seek  out  interested  and  potentially 
qualified  minority  youth  and  to  help  them  meet  the  Requirements  for  ■ 
admission  into  apprentice  programs.  From  the  inception  of  AOP  through 
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1972,  about  r.2.000  minorities,  mostly  under  age  twenty-two,  participated 
in  the  program.  In  all,  about  700,000  black  and  other  minorities  participated 
in  CEP,  WIN,  and  NAB/JOB5  as  of  1973.  Hispanics-  also  participated  in. 
these  programs,  but  reliable  data  on  their  enrojlment  is  not  available. 

Community-based  Organizations 

Another  approach  pursued  in  an  effort  to  reach  minorities  was  federal 
government  support  of  training  and  employability-development  services 
provided  by  community-based  organizations.  Such  organizations  typically  . 
served  a  predominantly  minority  clientele,  and,  for  that  reason,  could^hclp^ 
achieve  the  program  targeting  objectives,  which  increased  in  importance 
during  the  late  1960s  and  the  1970Y 

Some  community-based  organizations,  such  as^  the  National  Urban  . 
League,  had  been  in  the  employment  service  field  for  some  time.  Others, 
such  as  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers,  5ER,  and  Recruitment 
Program,  were  organized  during  the  1960s  as  expressions  of  the  desire  by 
minority  groups  to  play  a  larger  role  in  designing  and  implementing  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  status  of  their  members.  The  role  of  such  organizations 
in  the  service-delivery  system  steadily  increased,  and  today,  the  CBOs  are 
among  the  major  providers  of  employment  and  training  services  for  minor- 
ity participants. 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) 

In  1973,  the  Congress  enacted  a  new  employment  and  training  policy  that 
reversed  the  previous  emphasis  on  categorical  programs  and  moved  toward 
a  decentralized  system.  Under  CETA,  state  and  local  jurisdiction  (prime 
sponsors)  gained  the  authority  and  responsibility  to  design  employment- 
and  training^service  plans  for  their  communities.  When  approved  by  the 
federal  government,  the  plans  were  expected  to  be  implemented  through 
services  provided  by  the  prime  sponsor  or  by  other  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions operating  under  contract  with  the  prime  sponsors. The  central  purpose 
of  the  new  policy  was  to  make  locals  political  leaders  more  responsible  and 
accountable  for  the  expenditure  of  employment-training,  funds  in  their 
communities. 

Program  Mix 

Although  the  administrative  arrangements  for  implementing  employ- 
ment and  training  policy  changed  under  CETA,  a  major  change  in  the 
content  of  programs  occurred  only  in  the  job-creation  component  of  the 
new  policy.  Shortly  after  the  new  act  was  adopted,  the  nation  entered  a 
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serious  recession  that  led  to  a  sharp  rise  in  unemployment.  In  response  to 
this  development,  thetongress  passed  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974,  authorizing  expenditures  for  300,000  public 
service  jobs.  The  jobs  were  distributed  among,  areas  experiencing  high 
unemployment  due  to  the  recession  and  not  to  the  joblessness  that  emerged 
from  structural  imbalances  in  labor  markets. 

Comprehensive  manpower  services  under  CETA  bore  close  similarity  to 
previous  programs.  There  was  admixture  of  classroom  training,  outreach, 
counseling,  remedial  education,  and  supportive  services.  On-the-job  train- 
ing programs  were  less  visible  in  comparison  with  pre-CETA  practice,  but 
in  general,  the  early  CETA  programs  largely  continued  old  practices  in  a 
new  administrative  settiiig. 

Most  important  for  our  purposes,  tlie  participation  of  minorities  in 
CETA  programs  continued  at  levels  similar  to  previous  experience.  (See 
Table  3-1.) 

Minorities  accounted  for  about  two-fifths  of  enrollees  in  comprehensive 
manpower  services.  Likewise,  minority  participation  (black  and  Hispanic) 
in  the  Job  Corps  was  about  two-thirds,  and  in  the  counterstructural  public 
service  employment  program,  about  one-fourth— both  proportions  similar 
to  minority  enrollment  in  such  programs  before  CETA. 

Youth  Employment  Programs 

In  1977,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act  (YEDPA),  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $1.5  billion  for 
programs  to  serve  about  200,000  unemployed  youth.  Under  YEDRA,  sev- 
eral different  approaches  to  youth  employment  problem^  w^ere  followed: 

1.  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Project:  (YIEPP),  an  experimental  program 
in  seventeen  communities  throughbut  the  nation  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
increasing  school  retention  through  guaranteed  jobs. 

2.  Youth  Community  Conservation  and  Improvement  Projects  (YCCIP),  to 
pw^vld*?  disadvantaged,  mainly  out-of-school  youth  with  opportunities  for 
job  training  through  work  or  community-betterment  projects. 

3.  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  (YACC),  for  youth  to  perform  conserva- 
tion on  public  lands,  and 

4.  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  (YETP),  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive employabilily  development  services,  mainly  to  school  youth. 

The  purpose  of  YEDPA  is  40  test  the  effectiveness  of  the;  alternative 
approaches  to  youth  employment  problems  in  order  to  determine  what 
Works  best  for  whom.  The  act  is  being  implemented  primarily  by  prime 
sponsors,  but  there  is  also  a  large  experimental  and  demonstration  compo- 
r>ent  funded  out  of  the  secretary  of  labor  discretionary  funds.  In  addition.to 
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'  TABLE  3-1 

Suklii  brik  CharKieris\k$  in  Major  Implo^jmntad  Jmltii  hims,  Fml  Year  3977 


Percent 


Minorities         Sex         Youth,        Education      On  Public 
''^"g"'"'   ■  Total  Enrolled    BIjck     Other     yVomen     Under  22  Yrs.     Under  22  Yrs.  Assistance 


1,  CETA  _ 

Manpower 


Title  I-  Coinprehcnsive 


Services 

1,416 

347 

5.2 

48.5 

51.7 

'  ,49.8 , 

26.5 

Title  11 -  PSE  ^ 

353 

22,9  ^ 

3.5 

40,0 

20.3 

22.5 

13.6 

Title  III -Migrants 

260 

46.6 

20.3 

43,9 

48.8 

88:6 

NA 

Indians 

0.1 

3,9 

48,8 

22.4 

49.6 

17,0 

Summer  Programs 

907' 

48.0 

4,3 

.46,4 

100.0  , 

83.3 

47,5 

Title  IV -Job  Corps 

41 

53.6 

1,8 

31,3 

100.0 

85.4  , 

26.5 

Title  V-  Emergency  Jobs 

f 

Program 

.  593 

25.9 

J.3 

.  35,9 

20.3 

27.1 

18,4 

2.  win' 

272 

36.7 

2.8 

72,5 

-  15.7 

]  59,0 

10(^0 

3,  Apprenticeships 

255 

9.4 

2,5- 

,  1,7 

NA 

Ha 

NA, 

4.  Employment  Service 

15,617* 

'  28.6^  ' 

.  NA 

.44,7 

...  m 

■NA 

NA 

I.  Applicillonililitn 

b.  Minorilitt  ,  >  '  • 

SOURCES;  •     '  '  '•,  ' 

Nitoil  Commbifen  (or  Minpowr  Policy.  CUk  M  ^iMlyiii  e/  llif  Im,  S|«bl  Rtport  No.  23  {M\f^«^.  D.C.i  l^iy  J97II.  Tit>l»  ^ 
U,S,l>pirtnm>lo(Ubofindil»U.S,l)n«r1inwlo(HMllKEdyalk)ni«IW.lfiri.^^^^^^ 
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the  development  of  the  new  programs  listed  above,  the  U.S  Department  of 
Labor  was  authorized  to  double  the  size  of  the  Job  Corps: 

As  of  mid-1979,  program  enrollment  data  revealed  that  blacks  accounted 
for  about  half  of  all  persons  participating  in  YEDPA  programs.  Black  and 
other  minority  enrollment  was  especially  high  in  YIEPP  and  YCCIP.  Rela- 
tively fewer  minorities  participated  in  YACC,  but  the  proportion  was  still 
higher  than  the  minority  youth  proportion  of  all  unemployed  youth.  In 
addition,  programs  funded  under  the  secretary's  discretionary  funds  were 
heavily  targeted  toward  black  and  Hispanic  youth. 


ASSESSING  PROGRAM  IMPACT  ON  MINORITIES  AND  YOUTH 

Two  factors  are  most  important  in  assessing  the  impact  of  employment  and 
training  programs  on  minorities  and  youth:  (1)  general  trends  in  the 
economy  at/large,  especially  labor  demand,  and  (2)  the  experiences  of 
minorities  and  youth  enrollees  compared  with  similar  persons  who  did  not 
participate  in  such  programs.  Limited  information  about  both  factors  make 
it  difficult  to  draw  firm  conclusions  about  how/nuch  labor-market  programs 
helped  minorities  and  youth. 

Economic  Conditions 

Employment  and  training  programs  operated  in  somewhat  different  labor 
market  environments  during  the  pre-CETA^nd  CETA  periods.  Between 
1966  and  1973,  the  period  when  increased  concern  with  minority  and  youth 
labor-market  problems  emerged,  the  rate  of  unemployment*for  the  work 
force  at  large  averaged  4.5  percent;  employment  grew  at  an  average  of  1.9 
million  jobs  per  year;  and  the  labor  force  grew  by  17.1  percent.  In  compari- 
son, f ro'm  1973  through  1977,  the  unemployment  rate  averaged  7.i  percent, 
total  employment  grew  by  1.5  million  per  year,  and  the  labor  force  increased 
by  9.8  percent.  Thus,  during  the  CETA  years,  the  national  economy  has  had 
a  relatively  high  rate  of  unemployment,  but  has  also  shown  both  vigorous 
job-creation  and  labor-force  growth.  The  dilemma  in  labor  markets  during 
recent  years  has  been  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  persons  who  want 
jobs  (including  minorities  and  youth),  together  vvith  rapid  growth  in  job 
opportunities,  but  only  modest  improvement  in  the  wide  gap  between  the 
unemployment  experience  of  minorities  and  youth  groups.  During  1977, 
for  example,  the  economy  produced  slightly  more  than  3  million  additional 
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jobs.  In  that  year/the  black  unemployment  rate  remained  at  13.1  percent, 
while  unemployment  among  whites  fell  from  7.0  tojS.Z  percent.  Similarly, 
unemployment  among  black  youth  showed  little  change  despite  the  vigor- 
ous job  growth.  -I  .  ,  * 
To  a  considerable  degree,  the  fJCRIstence  of  unemployment  among  mi- 
norities, and  especially  among  minority  youth,  in  an  environment  of  rapid 
job  creation  reflects  the  seriousness  of  structural  barriers  to  greater  ^employ- 
ment opportunity  for  the  disadvantaged.  The  stickiness  at  a  high  level  of 
the  mltJSrity  and  youth  unemployment  rate  also  reflects  labor-foVce  growth 
among  these  groups  that  exceeds  their  rate  of  employment  growth.  Minority 
youth,  for  example,  had  vigorous  employment  growth  during  1978,  but 
their  unemployment  rate  remained  much  higher  than  that  of  other  youth. 
Employment  and  training  programs  are  likely  to  benefit  such  groups  pri- 
marily by  targeting  heavily  upon  them  and  improving  their  competitive 
position  for  opportunities  in  the  labor  market  relative  to  that  of  other 
claimants. 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  that  deserves  increased  attention  is  the  location 
of  employment  growth.  Increasingly,  studies  of  minority  and  youth  employ- 
ment problems  have  identified  the  limited  job  availability  in  inner  city  areas  ^ 
as  a  major  factor  contributing  to  persistent  unemployment  among  such 
groups.  Employment  and  training  programs  that  have  job-creation  features, 
such  as  part-time  work  experience  and  public  service  employment,  can  help 
ease  minority  and  youth  unemployment  if, they  are  aimed  at  areas  where 
such  unemployment  is  concentrated.  Indeed,  some  observers  have  suggested 
that  thcY^DPA  and  summer  youth  employment  programs  accounted  for 
the  entire  net  growth  in  minority  yo,uth  employment  during  1978.  One  need 
'  not  accept  such  estimates  uncritically  to  recognize,  the  value  of  careful 
targeting  of  employment  and  training  opportunities  as  a  device  for  improv- 
ing the  employment  prospects  for  minorities  and  youth. 

The  Evaluation  evidence  ' 

In  order  to  determine  the  unique  contribution  of  employment  and  training 
programs  toward  improving  thejabor-market  status  of  any,  group,  it  is 
necesssary  to  compare  program  enrollees  in  that  group  with  similar  persons 
who  did  not  participate  in  the  programs!  Unfortunately,  only  limfted 
evidence  of  this  type  Is  available  on  minority  and  youth  enrollees.  Many 
studies  of  employment  and  training  programs  either  included  no  compari 
son  group  or  included  too  few  minorities  and. youth  to  permit  a  separate 
evaluation  of  their  relative  benefits. 

Most  of  the  evidence  on  programs  in  operation  before  CET/  has  been 
summarized  in  detail  elsewhere  and  need  not  be  reviewed  here  ^  *  he  general 
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conclusion  about  the  pre-CETA  programs,  however,  is  that  those  offering 
skills  training  (institutional  and  O-J-T)  showed  some  beneficial  impacts  for 
minorities  anc* .  apprentice  Outreach  Programs  showed  significant  earnings 
gains. 

Evidence  froir.  an  analysis  of  program  operating  statistics  showed  that, 
on  average,  blacks  earned  less  than  whites,  and  women  less  than  men,  when 
posttraining  hourly  wages  are  considered.  On  the  other  hand,  both  blacks 
and  women  experienced  larger  gains  in  hourly  earnings  over  their  pretrain- 
ing  level  than  did  white  males,  with  the  largest  relative  gain  recorded  by 
black  women  in  CEP,  WIN,  and  the  Job  Corps.  Still,  even  after  program 
participation,  black  women,  as  a  group,  had  the  lowest  earnings  of  either 
race  or  sex  group. 

Furthermore,  the  evidence  on  pre-CETA  programs  suggests  that  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  had  a  limited  positive  effect  in  reducing  some  of 
the  labor-market  barriers  facing  minorities.  For  MDTA,  AOP,  Job  Corps, 
WIN,  and  NAB/JOBS,  however,  incomplete  and  often  anecdotal  data,  while 
not  conclusive,  still  suggest  that  some  minorities  gained  access  to  better- 
I^aying,  more  stable  jobs  as  a  result  of  participation  in  these  programs.  The 
full  magnitude  of  these  benefits,  however,  cannot  be  estimated  because  no 
program  operated  with  a  carefully  designed  information  system  that  would 
make  postprogram  evaluation  possible. 

Recent  Evidence  on  Program  Impact 

In  recent  years,  evaluation  studies  have  been  improved,  both  by  including 
larger  samples  and  by  t  ng  more  appropriate  benefit-measurement  tech- 
niques. These  studies  provide  additional  evidence  about  the  impact  ox^ 
minorities  and  youth  of  a  small  number  of  programs. 

A  review  of  evaluation  studies  summarizing  recent  reiiearch  on  MDTA 
and  other  pre-CETA  programs  concluded  that  adult  black  males  generally 
gained  less  than  others  from  institutional  retiraining  programs.  Yet  minority 
earnings,' as  reflected  in  social  security  data,  did  improve  as  a  result  of 
training,  especially  among  minority  females.  Review  of  the  literature  also 
revealed  gains  for  black  males  who  participated  in  vogaiional  education 
programs.  Because  the  analysis,  however,  included  a  very  small  sample  of 
black  youih,  the  estimated  effects  have  a  low  level  of'reliability. 

Studies  of  WIN,  CETA,  and  an :experimental  program,  the  National 
Supported-Work  Demonstration,  generally  show  improved  labor-market 
experiences  by  participants  but  very  mixed  findings  when  adjusted  for 
program  and  enrollee  characteristics.  Most  studies  of  the  postprogram 
labor-market  experiences,  for  example,  show  a  decline  in  program  effects 
over  time  and  significant  variation  in  ou  tcomes  among  those  who  completed 
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 ~  fTABXEa^^Z 

Net  Effects  Estimated  for  Four  Employment  and  Training  Programs:  Program-Control  Croup  Differentials 

'  ~  1^ 

Program  and  Measurement  Dates 

SUPPORTED  WORK  1975  to  1978 


llo9  months  (in-program) 
16  to  Is  months  (postprogram) 

JOB  CORPS  1977  to  1978 

Overall  Change 

Black 
White 
Hispanic 
American  Indian 

WIN  1974  to  1976 

Job  Search-  >■ 
Education  ^ 
Training  „ 
Subsidized  Employment  <• 
All  Services 


B^nings  Changes 

Employment  Changes 

Monthly  Earnings  Increase  ($) 

.  Percent  Employed 

>4FDC 

Ex-Addict     -Ex-Offenders     Youth  ^ 

AFDC 

Ex-Addict       Ex-Offenders  Youth 

351 

201                  205  240 

62.9 

47.9  /            38.9  48.4 

78 

~1                   29  -2 

10.4 

^2,6'                  3.6  -5.3 

Weekly  Earnings  Increase  ($) 

Percent  Change  in  Employment 

Males 

Females  without  Children 

Males 

Females  without  Children 

31.31 

20.55 

.141 

.096 

26.08 

19.90 

.119 

.078 

44.84 

^  28.46 

.176 

.168 

37.61 

14.91 

.  .252 

.111 

12.17 

10.28  ^ 

-.023 

-.107 

Annual  Earnings  Increase  ($) 

Males  femalefi 

White 

Black              White  Black 

12 

-  373                   514  33 

-720 

•-1667                -145"  8 

1024 

-  390                  S37  451 

2225 

753                 1641  1357 

580 

270                  634  255 

to 

CD 


Sourcn^ 

WIN:'  B.  Schitlfr.  TS»  V*Y-Oii  to  Training  lor  Blacks;  Thf  WIN  E«p«rknce."  Revitw  of  BUek  PoUtical  fconomy  (Winler         Table  i.  p.  216*.  ^ 
SUPPpRTED  WORK:    R.  Mjyiurd.  R.  Brown. ).  Schorr,  rl  tWlhe  Notional  Supported  Work  Drmon%tr»thn:  Effect»  During  iheJ^irst  18  Montht  After  EnroUment.  Report  prtptmi  by  MjthrflMlkj  Policy 

Rnearch.  Inc..  Princeton.  N.)..  lor  the  Manpower  Demoniirtiion  Rctearch  Corporation  lApril  1979).  Table  1,  p.  li. 
lOB  CORPS:    C.  MalUr.  Et^fuation  of  the  Economic  Impact  of  tluhb  Corps  Progrmm,Fir$t  FoUow-up  Report.  prrp»rtdhy  the  MittmtiMtk^  Policy  Revjrch.  Inc..  Princelon.N.} .  lor  the  Oiiiceof  Protram 

Evaluation.  Employment  and  Training  AdminHtratioh.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Wathington.  D.C.  (December  19701.  Tablet  V.S  and  V.6.  pp.  81  and  02. 
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TABLE  3-3 

'  Absolute  Earnings  Outcomes  for  CETA  Twelve^month  Terminees 


,  Absolute  Annualized  Earnings  Increase' 


Males 


Females 


Postprogram  Earnings^  ^ 
Changes  in  Earnings* 

CLAS5RCXDM  TRAINING 
Postprogram  Earnings** 
^  Change  in  Earnings 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  | 
.  EMPLOYMENT 

Postprogram  Earnings^ 

Change  in  Earnings 

ADULT  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
Postprogram  Earnings^ 
Change  in  Earnings 

'on-the-job  TRAINING 
PostprogVam  Earnings'" 
Change.in  Earnings 


White 

$5,808 

1}981 
(52%) 

$5,915 
2.484 

(72%) 


$5,951 
1,758 
(42%) 

$4,401 
1,127 
(34%) 

$6,612 
2,686 
(68%) 


Black 

$4,699 
1,683 
•  (56%) 

$4,353 
1,703 
(64%) 


$4,856 

1,781 
(58%) 


$3,836 

603: 
(19%) 


$6,088 
2,495 


( 


White 

$3,376 

1,637- 
(94%) 

$2,718 

1,346 
(85%) 


$4,117- 
1,868 
(83%) 

$2,892 
1.454 
(101%) 

$3,725 
2,313 
(164%) 


Black 

$3,142 
1,640 
(109%) 

'  $2,653 

1,485 
(127%) 


$3,861 

1,715 
(80%) 

$3,347 
1,592 
(91%)/ 

$i;552 
1,989 
(127%) 


a.  No  control  group  i 

NOTE  rercenlaxr  incre*»«  are  »hown  in  p*renthe»«..  ,  .  .  ,  r  j  ^         C.«  riMS 

Table  IV.  p  17.    .  ^ 
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.  '        *         ■      "  .     /  ■ 

the  program  compared  with  others  who  did  not.  Only  those  who^completed 

Job  Corps  programs  have  significantly  higher  postprogram  earnings;  partial 

or  early  dropouts  reported  no  increases  in  earnings  or  employment  status 

(Table  3-2).  Similarly,  recent  estimates  of  earnings  increases  among  CETA 

enrollees  vary  from  the  19  to  164  percent  spread  to  the  151  to  448  percent 

spread,  depending  on  the  time  period  assumed  to  represent  the  preprogram 

earnings  (Table  3-3).  / 

/ 

Job  Corps  / 

The  studies  reveal  important  race,  sex,  and  program  variations  in  postpro- 
gram impact.  Postprogram  earnings  experiences  among  Job  Corps  enrollees 
Showed  black  males  ($26)  somewhat  below  the  average  for  all  males  ($31)Jn 
weekly  earnings  gains  relative  to  similar  nonparticipants.  White  males 
reported  the  highest  weekly  earnings  increase  ($45);  2ft)0ut  double  the 
increase  among  blacks.  Black  female  Job  Corps  enrollees  ($20)  were  close  to 
all  childless  female  participants  ($21)  in  earnings  gains.  Hispanic  males 
showed  earnings  improvement  ($38)  greater  than  that  among  t)lack  men, 
but  still  lower  than  that  for  whites/in  contrast,  Hispanic  females  ($15) 
lagged  behind  both  black  and  white  female  enrollees  in  earnings  gains 
relative  to  the  control  group.  The  earnings  differentials  for  females,  how- 
ever, while  numerically  measurable,  are  pot  statistically  significant. 

A  study  of  WIN  estimated  negligible  returns  for  blacks  from  program's 
designed  to  improve  job  search  skills  and  education  but  significant  returns 
for  them  in  subsidized  employment.  Gains  for  whites,  however,  were  almost 
double  that  of  blacks  overall,  regardless  of  s^x.  A  study  of  the  Job  Corps 
program  found  sinlilar  racial  differences.  Preliminary  analysis  of  CETA 
participants  suggests  some  racial  differences  in  earnings  outconrjes  but  until 
further  analysis  is  conducted,  which  tajces  into  account  control' group 
behavgior,  these  findings  should  be  regarded  as  inco-  lusive.  Overall,  black 
males  report  similar  earnings  increase  rates  to  thai  ot  white  males  (56  percent 
versus  52  percent)  but  the  raw  data  suggest  significant  racial  variations  may 
be  occurring  by  program.  The  National  Supported-Work  Demonstration, 
on  the  other  hand,  utilizing  randomized  control  groups,  discerned  no 
significant  postprogram  earnings  or  employment  effects  among  youth,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  were  minorities. 

A  major  conclusion  which  can  be  gleaned  from  a  comparative  re>'itw  of 
the  major  studies,  is  the  need  for  strengthened  evaluation,  both  in  control 
group  analysis  and  longitudinal  perspective.  During  the  past  ten  years, 
sophisticated  studies  have  been  undertaken  to  provide  answers  to  the 
question  of  program  impact.  The  studies  suggest  disparate  program  effects 
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that  are  noOconclusive,  but  which,  on  balance,  suggest  that  miflorities  and 
youth  gain  from  some  programs,  while  deriving  little  benefit  ih^  others. 


Some  Lessons  from  Past  Experience 

In  addition  to  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  assessm'ent  of  the  evalh^on 
literature,  several  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  pist  experience  of  minorhies 
and  youth  in  employment  and  training  "programs.  First,  it  is  clear  that 
targeting  on  such  groups,  although  difficult,  can  have  beneficial  effects  in 
helping  larger  numbers  gain  a  foothold  in  the  labor  market.  Greater  target- 
ing, however,  is  limited  by  the  >*luctance  of  policymakers  to  tilt  too  far  in 
the'direction  of  one  population  riroup  at  the  expense  of  others  tn  need  of 
assistance.  For  example,  while  mihority  youth  have  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rates,  there  .  also  concern  about  the  employment  problems  of  major- 
ity-group youth,  many  of  whom  also  experience  difficulties  in  making  a 
satisfactory  entry  into  the  world  of  work.  The  dilemma  for  policymakers  is 
how  to  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  limited  resources  available  for 
employment  and  training  programs  and  the  serious  needs  of  different  youth 
groups,  all  of  whom  require  labor-market  services. 

However  the  question  of  equity  is  resolved,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  allocation  formulas  that  emphasize  labor-market  difficulties  (that  is,  the 
•incidence,and  duration  of  unemployment  and  the  employment/population 
ratio)  are  likely  to  direct  morfl'unds  to  minorities  dnd  youth  than  are 
formulas  that  emphasize  personal  income  variations.  Also,  experience  with 
past  programs  has  shown  that  direct  support  of  nongovernmental  commu- 
nity-based organizations  contribute  significantly  to  greater  targeting  toward 
disadvantaged  minorities. 

Second,  studies  of  the  experience  under  YEDPA  have  illustrated  the  need 
for  greater  efforts  to  enlist  the  services  of  school  systems  in  improvmg  the 
labor-market  preparation  of  youth.  Improved  quality  of  basic  education, 
together  with  school-based  labor-market  counseling  and  cooperative  work 
experience  can  help  reduce  the  employment  problems  of  minority  youth. 
The  recently  concluded  American  Assembly  on  Youth  Employment  recotn- 
m'ended  a  major  role  for  the  schools  in  better  preparing  youth  for  the  world 
of  work.  In  particular,  the  assembly  recognized  the  need  for  closer  linkages 
between  schools,  employers,  and  unions.  Employability  development  can 
be  enhanced  through  'active  involvement  of  private-sector  employers  in 
planning  and  implementing  vocational  education  and  cooperative  education 
programs  for  youth. 

Finally,  the  experience  of  the  recent  past  and  the  projections  for  the 
immediate  years  ahead  suggest  continued  competition  among  minorities, 
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Employing  the  Unemployed  \ 

i    ■     ■       .    .  '     *  ■ 

yoMlh,  and  others  in  ihe  labior  market.  Most  forecasts  of  economic  activity 
during  the  ne?ct  several  years  are  not  optimistic  about  the  growth  of  \he 
American  economy.  }t  is  expected,  however,  that  addifional  numbers  of 
women,  youth,  and  minorities  will  seek  employment.  Although  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  majority-group  youth  will  decline  somewhat  by  1985,  the 
number  of  minority  youth  aged  six  teen,  to  twenty-four  will  continue  to  grow 
rapidly^nd  will  become  a  larger  proportion  of  the  youth  workforce. 

These  projections  will  influence  the  potential  for  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  to  help  improve  the  relative  status  of  minorities  and  youth.  If 
past  experience  is  a  guide,  the  programs  will  be  under  strong  pressures 
imposed  by  trends  in  the  national  econorny,  and  only  n^odest  improvement 
from  the  programs  can  be  expected.  At  the  same  time,  the  projections  ofEer 
no  support  for  efforts  to  diminish  the  role  of  employment  and  training 
programs  within  the  policy  mix  designed  to  achieve  full  employment. 
Continued  support  for  employment  and  training  services,  including  both 
skill  enhancement  and  job-creation  programs  targeted  toward  mmorities 
and  youth  with  serious  labor-market  problems,  will  undoubtedly  contribute 
to  a  reduction  iri  joblessness  that  would  otherwise  result  from  slow  economic 
growth  and  labor-market  competition  among  differen|^pulation  groups. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


Minorities  and  youth  are  groups  with  serious  employment  problems,  and 
the  federal  government  has  increasingly  attempted  to  respond  to  such 
problems  through  the  development  and  implementation  of  employment  and 
training  programs.  The  level  of  expenditures  Km*  nsen  dramatically  during 
the  past  decadt,  although  in' real  terms,  the  available  dollars  may  purchase 
""fesTlhan  m  earlier  years.  The  programs  have  broadened  in  their  scope  of 
services  and  in  the  range  of  service-delivery  agents.  By  any  measure, 
employment  and  training  policy  must  be  judged  a  major  form^of  social 
policy  directed  toward  improving  the  relative  economic  status  of  minorities 
and  youth.  ^  ■ 

The  scale  of  effort  in  the  employment  and  training  field  insures  a  wide 
panoply  of  effects  on  individual'participants  and  in  local  labor  markets.  In 
general,  however,  the  evidence  about  ^e  impact  of  such  programs  on  the 
position  of  minorities  relative  to  others,  and  youth  relative  to  adults,  is  not 
conclusive.  Some  programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps  and  other  programs 
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Did  the  Prpgrams  Help  Minorities  and  Youth? 

emphasizing  skills  training  seem  to  contribute  relative  gains  of  reasonable 
value  to  minorities  and  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  less  specific  training 
programs,  like  work  experience  seem  to  offer  little  comparative  advantage  to 
their  participants  in  relation  to  similar  nonparticipants.  this  conclusion, 
however,  must  be  tempered  by  the  limitations  of  evaluation  data,  which  all 
too  often  are  not  adequate  for  assessing  the  postprogram  experience  of 
participants. 

What  is  clear'  is  that  employment  and  training  programs  as  a  whole 
provfide  returns  to  society  that  exceed  their  cost.  Moreover,  the  prevailing 
view  of  policymakers,, and  of  the  community  at  large,  is  that  measures  to 
improve  the  earnings  and  employment  opportunities  of  the  disadvantaged 
are  much  preferred  over  other  strategies  for  reducing  economic  inequality 
among  racial  groups.  As  I  ig  as  that  view  prevails,  there  will  be  a  major  role 
for  employment  and  trail. .ng  programs  in  the  social-policy  mix. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  URBAN  CENTERS— WASHINGTON, 
D.C-  AND  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ROLE 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  27,  1980 

House  of  Representatives,-  ^ 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10:15  a.m.',  in 
room  1310,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Ronald  V.  Del-  ' 
lums  (chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Dellums,  Moffett,  Gray,  and 
Fenwick.  '  .. 

Also  present:  Edward  C.  Sylvester,  Jr.,  staff  director;  Donn  G. 
Davis  and  Dietra  L.  Gerald,  staff  assistants;  Dale  Maclver,  staff 
counsel;  Harry  M.  Singleton,  minority  chief  counsel;  and  Hugh 
Van  A.  Starkey,  minority  research  analyst. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia w^JKbe  in  order  for  the  continuation  of  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tions of  urban  centers,  including  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
;  Today's  inquiry  will  focus  on  identifying  the  most  effective  ways 
in  which  policies  and  resources  of  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
used  to  hejp  urban  centers. 

In  addition,  we  ^11  inquire  into  the  conditions  that  contribute  to 
urban  disorder  and  what  conditions  might  failure  to  deal  with 
these  portend  for  the  future. 

The  witnesses  during  the  past  2  days  of  hearings  have  presented  ^ 
the  committee  with  fascinating  insight  into  the  nature  of  urban 
problems  and  solutions.  The  issues  they  have  raised  suggest  numer- 
ous other  areas  of  incjuiry.  For  this  reason  we  are  scheduling  2 
additional  days  of*hearings,  July  23  and  24,  1980.  At  that  time,  we 
will  have  witnesses,  from  the  District  of  Columbia  government  and 
others.  The  record  will  remain  open  until  those  proceedings  are 
concluded. 

On  the  subject  of  today's  hearing,  the  noted  social  scientist  and 
public  policy  adviser,  Eli  Ginzbefg,  has  agreed  to  submit  a  state- 
ment for  the  record.  Members  of  the  committee  are  invited  to  give 
the  Chair  any  questions  you  may  wish  Dr.  Ginzberg  to  address. 

The  first  witness  this  morning  is  my  friend  and  colleague,  Hon. 
Norman  Y.  Mineta,-  Member  of  Congress  from  the  13£h  "District  of 
California.  Congressman  Mineta  is  a  former  mayor  of  San  Jose  aiid 
brings  this  committee  an  extraordinarily  important  view  of  the 
urban  Condition  in  America,  both  from  the  perspective  of  the  local 
as  well  as  the  Federal  level.  He  is  a  distinguished  member  of^e 
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House  Budget  Committed  and  will  address  the  question  of  the 
implications  of  national  budget  priorities  for  urban  needs. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  members  of  the  committee,  .1  would 
like  to  welcome  my  friend  and  colleague,  Norman  Mineta. 

Yoji  may  proceed  in  any  fashion  you  choose. 

STATEiMENT  OF  HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Mineta.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  be  before  you  today  and  to  submit  my  statement.  It 
is  important,  I  think,  to  discuss  the  Nation's  cities  and  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  insuring  their  vitality. 

So  today  I  will  be  speaking  from  two  principal  perspectives: 
First,  as  a  Member  of  Congj*ess  serving  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
and,  second,  as  a 'former  mayor  of  the  city  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
where,  during  the  one  term  I  was  mayor,  the  population  went  from 
roughly  400,00(i  to  about  560,000. 

I  also  was  very  active  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  was  a  member  specifically  of  the  Legislative  Action 
Committee,  which  was  the  lobbying  arm  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors.  [ 

Nov/,  in  a  sense,  the  frustration  of  the  two  jobs  is  similar  because 
it  always  seems  that  there  are!  outside  pressures  overwhelming  our 
best  efforts. 

For  example,  on  the  Budget  Committee,  despite  the  enormous, 
even  Herculean  efforts  we  make  to  effect  spending  and  revenues, 
these  efforts  are  miniscule  compared  to  the  impact  on  the  budget 
.  of  outside  factors,  such  as  the  economy,  foreign  events,  national 
disasters,  et  cetera. 

So,  in  the  same  way,  in  the  urban  policy  arena  it  al>vays  seems 
that  nongovernmental  factors — such  as  economic  conditions,  popu- 
lation shifts,  racial  patterns,  and  social  choices  of  one  kind  or 
another — have  more  impact  on  the  health  of  the  cities  than'  any 
combination  of  governmental  actions. 

Does  this  mean  we  must  throw  up  our  hands  in  despair,  that 
Government  cannot  cope  with  the  basic  pressures  in  our  society? 
On  reflection, 'I  think  not.  Aggressive  and  creative  solutions  exist  if 
we  recognize  certain  basic  trends  we  will  face  in  the  1980's.  I 
believe  Government  actions  can  be  found  which  will' effectively 
fulfill  society's  needs. 

In  my  testimony  today  Td  like  to  discuss  three  factors  which  will 
affect  our  urban  policies  in  very  fundamental  ways' over  the  next 
decade.  First,  the  general  revolt  against  Government  spending; 
.second,  certain  trends  within  the  Federal  budget,  itself;  and  third, 
the  increasingly  bitter  growth  of  regionalism'  within  the  Congress. 

REVOLT  AGAINST  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

4l  .  ■ 

First,  the  revolt  against  spending:  This  revolt— fueled  largely  by 
high  rate  of  inflation  of  recent  years— has  potentially  devastfit- 
Mng  effects  on  local  governments  in  the  1980's. 

I  say  "devastating"  deliberately.  Whether  or  not  local  g9vern- 
ments  are,  in  fact,  wards  of  State  governments  or  dependents  of 
Washington,  they  rely  very  heavily  for  their  financial  health  on 
them.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  for  example,  local  governments  will 
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»  receive  about  two-thirds  of  the  nearly  $100  billion  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  disburse  in  grants-in-aid,  aod  about  $120  billion 

'  in  aid  from  State  governments. 

For  cities  of  over  100,000  in  population,  "dependence''  is  truly 
the  right  word,  for  currently  20  to  25  percent  of  their  budgets 
comes  from  Federal  sources,  and  often  an  equal  amount  from  the 
State. 

.  Yet  the  spending  revolt  rages  at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels.  Why  is  this  revolt  so  strong?  The  reason  is  clear,  the  Ameri- 
can people  regard  Federal  spending  as  a  prime  cause  of  inflation 
and  insist  that  the  budget  be  balanced.  In  my  opinion,  \yithout  a 
genuine,  prolonged  and  realistic  effort  to  restrain  total'  Govern- 
ment spending  we  will  face  a  similar  mandatory  Federal  spending 
limitation  proposal,  as  we  have  heard  relative  to  the  constitutional 
amendments  that  are  floating  around 

*    FEDERAL  BUDGET  TRENDS 

Let"  me  skip  to  .the  second  trend  that  involves  certain  salient 
features  of  the  Federal  budgets  itself.  Suppose  the  spending  revolt 
miraculously  abated;  would  it  matter  much  to  cities?  I  doubt  it,  for 
the  fact  is  that  the  Federal  budget  is,  at  least  for  the  short  term, 
severely  constrained. 

On  the  revenue  side  the  pressures  for  a  tiax  cut  are  considerable, 
and  they  are  growing  more  and  more  each  day.  So  we  face  pres- 
sures to  cut  taxes  to  stimulate  the  economy,  to  stimulate  productiv- 
ity, to  offset  inflation-induced  tax  increases,  and  to  compensate  for 
higher  social  security  taxes.  Clearly,  we  can't  expect  a.ny  substan- 
tial increase  in  revenues  to  be  available  to  fund  urban  programs. 

YeU  at  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Government  is  now  responsi- 
ble for  fast  growing  public  programs  such  as  income  maintenance 
and  health  care.  As  you  know,  many  of  these  are  entitlement 
programs  whose  growth  squeezes  out  other  kinds  of  discretionary 
spending — such  as  housing,  mass  transit,  CETA,,and  the  rest— 
these  are  programs  on  which  cities  depend.  Moreover,  if  we  see  the 
kinds  of  increases  in  the  defense  budget  which  seem  likely,  even 
more  pressures  will  be  placed  on  the  discretionary  urban  programs. 

REGIONALISM  AFFECTING  URBAN  PROGRAMS 

The  third  and  last  trend  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  the  emergence 
of  an  often  bitter  regionalism  that  affects  urban  aid  programs. 

During  the  past  several  years — and  particularly  the  last  three 
under  the  Carter  administration— Federal  urban  policy  has  in- 
creasingly adopted  as  its  main  theme  "targeting  £o  places' of  need!''* 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  policy:  Resources  are  scarce; 
consequently,  they  should  be  g.  ven  to  those  most  in  need. 

In  fact,  because  a  majority  of  the  older  deteriorating  cities  are  in 
the  so-called  frost  belt  States,  targeting  has  meant  relatively  more 
aid  to  the  frost  belt  and  less  aid  to  the  sun  belt.  At  the  risk  of 
raising  the  ire  of  my  own  State  of  California,  I  think  such  targeting 
does  make  sense  in  many  cases. 

•  In  California,  we  are  facing  a  very  healthy  Igng-range  outlook: 
Our  economy  is  growing  and  our  population  is  growing.  Many 
.  other  States  in  the  sun  belt  are  in  a  similar  position,  but  there  are 
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many  areas  in  the  frost  belt,  particularly  in  its  inner  cities,  Where 
the  tuture  IS  less  sanguine,  and  I  think  that  is  where  the  targeting 
strategica  ly  is  rapidly  needed  and  is  something  we  all  ought  to 
take  a  look  at.  ,  &  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated  at  the  earlier  part— I  know 
we  have  a  vote  now— and  you  have  the  statement  which  has  been 
submitted  for  the  record,  and  I  think  I  will  go  ahead  and  forego 
further  presentation  of  the  statement  because  of  the  other  needs 
we  have. 

Do.  you  want  to  go  vote  and  come  back?  I  would  be  willing  to 
come  back.  ^ 

The  Chairman  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  opening 
remarks,  and,  without  objection,  the  total  statement  will  appear  in 
the  record,  and  the  committee  will  suspend  its  business  for  10 
minutes,  and  we  will  reconvene. 

[Mr.  Mineta*s  prepared  statement  follows:]- 

Prfpabed  Statement  of  Congressman  Norman  Y.  Mineta,  Democrat  From 

Caufornia 

«T,!!l^  ^^^^^'^^^  ^"^  members  of  the  Committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  Nation's  cities  an^the  role  of 
the  federal  government  m -ensuring  their  vitality. 
Today  I  will  be  speaking  from  two  principal  perspectives:  first,  as  a  Member  of 

fe-^irarsrrr  ^^^^^  -  ^  ^^y^'^'^^^o 

In  a  sense,  the  frustration  of  the  two  jobs  is  similar,  it  always  seems  that  there 
oZ.°r^^tt  ^'^^'fu  °^«'^helmmg  our  best  efforts.  For  example,  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  despite  the  enormous,  even  herculean  efforts  we  make  to  effect  spend- 
ing and  revenues,  these  efforts  are  minisclue  compared  to  the  impact  on  the  budget 
of  outside  factors-the  economy,  foreign  events,  national  disasters;  etc 
tJ\ir^n^"'^,T^'  ^I'-'^y  ^'■^"^     ^'^'ays  seems  that  non-governmen- 

lcLd\  rh^Z!  ^  as  economic  conditions,  population  shifts,-  racial  patterns,  and 
social  choices  of  one  kind  or  another-have  more  impact  on  the  health  of  the  cilies 
than  any  combination  of  governmental  actions.  ' 

.„£.°*^-fj!'!u'"l^"-*'*  """^^  ''"■P*'  "P  o"""  hands  in  despair,  that  government  cannot 
cope  with  the  basic  pressures  in  our  society?  On  reflection,  I  think  not  Agg^S 
fhe  fqln-ri  K  r"""'  ^^°enize  certain  basic  trends  we  v^fffi  ln 

society's  needs  ^^''^  government  actions  can  be  found  which  will  effettively  fulfill 

no!rni^^-'*"™°7  ^3^^^  ^'^  }'^^  *°  ^'^^""^  '■a<=t°'^  which  will  .effect  our  urban 
policies  in  very  fundamental  ways  over  the  next  decade.  First,  the  general  revolt 

/       fl^  ?  Afr.'hT/"^'^-'"'''"^-  t'^""^'  within  'the  fideral  budge 

y       Itself.  And.  third,  the  increasingly  bitter  growth  of  regionalism  in  the  Congress. 

REVOLT  AGAINST  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

•  n' f^'"  ^^f  against  spending.  This  revolt-fueled  largely  by  the  high  rate  of-  ■ 

lhe"l9°0-s  yea«-has  potentially  devasting  effects  on.  local  government  in  ' 

w«rrifnf"'l''?^i°''"^"  'i^'j'^'-atply.  Whether  or  not  local  governments' are,  in  fact^ 
wards  of  state  governments  or  dependents  of  Washington,  they  rely  very  heavily  for 
their  financial  hea  th  on.  them.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  for  example,  lMa1gove?nmei^^^ 
wi  receive  about  two-thirds  of  the  nearly  $100  billion  that  the  fSl^goveTnment 
rpi  d^n't^'^l  erants-in-aid  (not  to  mention  the  manv  billions  of  ddlareThe^r 
residents  will  receive  in  various  transfer  payments);  and  about  $120  billion  in  aid 
from  state  government.  vmiv".  aia 

rJHv'^j.n^^"'"  ""^  lOO.OOO.PoPulation,  "dependence"  is  truly  the  right  word;  cur- 
rently 20-2o  percent  of  their  budgets  (in  some  cases,  as  high  as  50  i^rcent)  comes 
from  federal  sources,  and  often  an  equal  amount  from  the  state.        P«"^«""  ^mes 

is  so  irnn'r,  w"!  K  7    'Tu  ^}  ^P'^^'^^  ^"^^  ^^^^  '^vels.  As  you  know,  it 

is  so  strong  that  a  balanced  budget  resolution  for  1981  was  approved  despite  the 

iTclpi^r  t^^A  """^  "'^'^  °!       economy.  Why  is  this  revolt  so  strong?  The  reason  > 
IS  clear,  the  American  people  regard  federal  spend  ng  as  a  prime  cause  of  inflaUon 
,       and  insist  that  the  budget  Be  balanced.  In'my  S^inion^  without  T  geZine?  proKd 
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and  realistic  effort  to  rentrain  total  government  spendin^jfeywill  face  a  mandatory 
federal  spending  limitation  proposal.  W 

The  same  is  true  at  the  state  level.  Since  1976,  fifteen  states  (as  well  as  hundreds 
of  localities)  have  enacted  some  type  of  tax  or  spending  limit;  and  other  states  have 
barely  defeated  similar  efforts. 

This  revolt  is  likely  to  continue  well  into  the  1980*s  particularly  if  efforts  to 
strengthen  our  national  economy  and  reduce  inflation  continue  on  their  futile 
course.  .  '  ^ 

'  For  cities,  this  means  a  double  impact:  Firfet,  they  can  expect  a  sharp  slowdown  in 
the  growth  of  aid  from  both  the  federal  and  state  governments,  forcing  them  toward 
increased  reliance  on  the  property  tax  (recall  that  the  property  tax  was  the  primary 
cause  of  Proposition  13  in  California);  and  second,  thev  can  expect  continiiea  efforts 
by  the  federal  and  state  governments  to  accoipplish  their  purposes  through  regula- 
tion, rather  than  financial  aid. 


The  second  trend  involves  certain  salient  features  of  the  federal  budget  itself. 
Suppose  the  spending  revolt  miraculously  abated;  would  it  matter  much  to  cities?  I 
doubt  it,  for  the  fact  is  that  the  federal  budget  is.  at  least  for  the  short  terirfi, 
severely  constrained. 

On  the  revenue  side  the  pressures  for  a  tax  cut  are  considerable.  We  face  pres- 
sures to  cut  taxes  to  stimulate  the  economy,  to  stimulate  productivity,  to  offset 
inflation-induced  tax  increases,  and  to  compensate  for  higher  Social  Security  taxes. 
Clearly,  we  can't  expect  any  substantial  increase  in  revenues  to  be  available  to  fund 
■  urban  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  federal  government  is  now  responsible  for  fast  growing 
public  programs  such  as  income  maintenance  and  health  care.  As  you  know,  many 
of  these  are  entitlement;  pro-ams  whose  growth  squeezes  out  discretionary  spend- 
ing—such as  housing,  mass  transit,  CETA,  and  the  rest-7-on  which  citi^depend. 
Moreover,  if  we  see  the  kinds  of  increases  u\  the  defense  budget  which  s^m  likely, 
even  more  pressures  will  be  placed  on  the  discretionary  urban  programs. 


The  third  and  last  trend  I  want  to  discuss  is  ihe  emergence  of  an  often  bitter 
regionalism  that  affects  urban  aid  programs. 

During  the  past  several  years — and  particularly  the  last  three — federal  urban 
policy  has  increasingly  adopted'  as  its  main  theme  "targeting  to  places  of  need." 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  policy:  resoUrces  are  scarce;  consequently,  they 
should  be  given  to  those  most  in  need. 

In  fact,  because  a  majority  of' the  older  deteriorating  cities  are  in  the  so<alled 
"frostbelt"  states,  targeting  has  meant  relatively  more  aid  to  the  frostbelt  and  less 
aid  to  the  sunbelt.  At  the  risk  of  raising  the  ire  of  my  own  state  of  California,  I 
think  such  targeting  makes  sense  in  many  cases. 

In  California  we  are  facing  a  very  healthy  long  range  outlook:  our  economy  is 
growing  and  pur  population  is  growing.  Many  other  states  in  the  "sunbelt"  are  m  a 
similar  position.  In  many  are^s  in  the  "frostbelt,"  (particularly  its  inner  cities), 
however,  the  future  is  much  less  sanguine.  Substantial  aid  may  be  heeded  in  those 
areasf 

Unfortunately,  I  think  the  targ^ing  strategy  is  rapidly  coming^to  an  end  even 
though  the  frostbelt  wiU  probably  nWl  it  more  in  the  1980's.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  Congress  has  rejected,  with  little  debate,  three  Presidential  proposals  that 
would  have  targeted  funds  to  the  frostbelt— the  National  Development  Bank,  a 
general  fiscal  assistance  program,  and  a  $500  million  add-on  to  the  ueheral  Revenue 
Sharing  program.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  defeats  was  that  aid  was  to  be  highly 
targeted,  not  just  .to  the  frostbelt,  but  to  a  relatively  few  ur^an  centers  within  the 
frc^^^lt  that  simply  were  badly  outnumbered  with  respect  to  political  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress: 

The  1980  Census,  in  all  likelihood,  will  further^stack  the  deck  against  targeting 
proposals.  As  you  know,  the  sharp  flow  of  populatioh  to  the  sunbelt,  combined  with 
continuing  relative  population  declines  in  irostbelt  states  and  cities,  will  mean 
greater  re'presentation  in  Congress  for  the  sunbelt.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  the  frostbelt  bellweathere:,  will  lose  seats  to  Texas,  California,  and  others, 
as  well  as  to  their  own  suburbs. 

The  result  is  likely  to  threaten  special  help  for  numerous  cities  that  will  sorely 
need  help  in  the  IbSO's. 

•  Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  today  have  focused  on  the  overalPbudgetary  and 
political  context  Tvithin  which  urbart  policy  changes  will  take  place.  Unfortunately,  I 
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am  afraid  I  haven't  sounded  very  ogtimistic.  Nor  have  I  offered  very  many  answers. 
Perhaps  that's  because  I've  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  answers  that  haven't 
worked  and  I'm  still  struggling  to  find  some  that  do. 

•  However,  the  .three  trends  IVe  discussed  to  day  will  be  fundamental  to  any 
consideration  of  urban  policy.  If  they  .are  ignored  they  will  be  the  undoing  of  even 
the  most  brilliant  new  ideas. 

I  am  hopeful  .that  the  work  of  thfs  Committee  can  sUirt  to  uncover  some  solutions. 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  today,  and  I  want  to  pledge  myself  to  woVk  with  you  to  find 
those  answers.  ^  ^ 

[Recess  for  Members  to  vote.] 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  continue  its  business. 

TARGETING  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

I  would  Jike  to  thank  my  colleague  for  his  opening  remarks,  arid 
first  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  question  of  targeting.  Yesterday,  we 
had  a  professor,  Dr.  Richard  Nathan,  of  Princeton  University,  who 
suggested  that  targeting  of  Federal  funds  is  justified,  and  his  justi- 
fication was  in  order  to  spend  less  eventually,  we  must  spend  more 
immediately,  and  that  the  most  appropriate  way  to  do  that  is 
targeting.  •  ' 

Do  you  agreet  with  that,  and  if  you  do,  could  you  expand  upon  it? 

*  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do.  Dr.  Nathan  is  probably  one  of 
the  outstanding  people  in  this  whole  area  of  urbanology— urban, 
studies — but,  again,  if  I  could  go  back  to  my  own  experience  in 
local  government,  and  having  been  a  member  of  the  legislative 
action  committee,  which  was  the  lobby's  arm  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  in  the  early  1970's,  when  we  were  trying  to  push 
for  general  revenue  sharing  as  an  example*  and  my  exposure  to 
seeing  communities  like  Newark,  N.J.;  Gary,  Ind.;  Syr.acuse,  N.Y.; 
New  York,  itself;  Atlanta;  New  Orleans— to  me,  the  contrast  was 
just  vivid  in  terms  of  cities  that  were  in  decay,  and  they  would 
^clo§e  their  doors  at  9  in  the  evening,  praying  that  they  would  be 

able  to  open  at  8  or  9  the  next  morning. 

Communities  in  the  West,  like  the  community  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  mayor  of,  were  growing.  Our  population,  as  I  indicat- 
ed, incteased  by  ovmr  150,006  in  the  4  years  I  was  mayor. 

That  brought  us^nother  kind  of  problem,  but  it  wasn't  the  kind 
of  problem  I  saw  in  the  eastern  communities,  and  I  was  convinced 
then  about  targeting  and  why  there  was  a  need  for  it,  because  of 
the  premise  laid  down  by  Dr.  Nathan,  where,  if  you  do  have 
increased  spending,  maybe  initially,  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
less  costly.  I  think  it  is  like  general  welfare  reform.  We  have  to 
spend  to  get  over  that  hump  of  making  those  reforms,  but  once 
those  reforms  are  in  place,  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  cheaper  for  us, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  validity  to  it. 

,But  targeting  in  order  to  get  the  resources  to  where  the  needs 
are,  to  me,  is  a  basic  premise  that  I  work  on  today,  as  we  see 
programs  coming  through  the  Congress. 

FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL' RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  draw  further  on  your  experience,  both  as. 
a  mayor  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  ask  whether  or  not 
from  your  vantage  point  do  you  perceive  certain  programs  that  are 
presently  financial' burdens  on  the  cities  of  the  country  best  han- 
dled by  the  Federal  Govemmeht,  and,  if  so,  what  are  those  areas 
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that  you  would  see  the  Federal  Government  alleviating  some  of  the 
pressures? 

Mr.  MinetA.  The  biggest  one  is  that  of  welfare^  and  income 
maintenance.  That,  to  me,  i&  a  national  responsibility,  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  I  think  one  of  the  things  we 
haven't  done  adequately  here  iii  the  Congress  or  anywhere  else, 
really,  is  basically  to  sort  out  what  is  a  local  responsibility,  a  State 
responsibility,  a  Federal  responsibility,  and,  given  what  those  re- 
sponsibilities might  be  of  each  level  of  government,  to  try,  then,  to 
build  the  financing  mechanisms  to  relate  to  it.  | 

I  think  our  own  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  California,  where  1 
we  went  through  proposition  13,  to  me  that  was  a  Governor  who 
cut  out  a  lot  of  State  programs,  put  it  on  the  load  of  the  local 
government.  In  order  for  .us  to  pick  up  that  load  at  local  govern-^ 
ment,  he  jacked  up  our  property  taxes.  In  the  meantime,  he  ends 
up  with  a  surplus  in  the  State  of  California,  and  then  Governor 
Brown  comes  in  and  then  'builds  further  to  that  surplus.  In  the 
meantime,  property  taxes  are  going  up  like  this  at' the  local  level 
and  people  look  up  at  Sacramento,  and  say,  hey,  what  is  going  on 
with  all  that  money  sitting  up  there.  And  I  think  that  is  what 
brought  13  on  us  in  California. 

But  what  happened,  I  think,  at  that  point,  was  that  we  had  a  lot 
of  these  programs  being  dumped  on  local  governrpent.  The  local 
government  doesn't  have  the  proper  finajacing  base  to  be  able  to  do 

.  How  does  Ken  Gibson,  in  Newark,  try  to/finance  the  operation  of 
a  city  when  47  percent  of  it  is  off  the  tax  rolls,  or  58  percent  of  the 
housing  is  boarded  up?  It  can't  be  done,  and  yet  he  has  the  full 
welfare  load;  he  has  all  of  these  housing  programs  he  has  to  try  to 
contend  with  in  his  community;  he^has  a  lot  of  recreation  and 
police  problems,  and  the  coffers  are  just  not.  there,  to  take  care  of 
all  those  things.  ' 

I  think  what  we  really  have  to  do  is  step  back— people  like  Dr. 
Raskin  have  writteh  about  things  of  this  nature,  about  the  role  of  , 
each  level  in  terms  of  various  responsibilities— and  I  think  we 
really  have  to  earnestly  do  that. 

DEFENSE  BUDGET 

The  Chairman.  On  page  5  of  your  testimony,  you  indicated  if  we 
set  the  kinds  of  increases  in  the  defense  budget  which  seem  likely, 
even  more  pressures  will  be  placed  on  the  discretionary  urban 

programs.  •  -   r-  ^ 

As  you  know,  to  use  the  budget  authority  figure,  we  are  in  fiscal 
year  1981  in  excess  of  $150  billion.  One  doesn't  have  to  be  much  of' 
a  mathematician  to  figure  out  with  the  real  growth  increase  in  the 
military  budget  in  excess  of  4.6  percent  over  the  next  several  years, 
that  by  1985  our  military  budget  will  be  in  excess  of  $240  billion, 
using  budget  authority  figures,  maybe  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars, and  over  the  first  5  years  of  the  1980's  we  will  spend  over  a 
trillion  dollars,  which  means  in  the  first  5  years  we  will  spend  cn 
military  functions  alone,  more  .than  we  spent  in  the  last  10  years, 
and  part  of  that  time  we  were  involved  in  prosecution  of  a  war  in 
Indo-China.^  ,  ^  ^  , 

^  2oi 
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Now,  given  thaKreality— and  that  is  that  in  the  decade  of  the 
1980's  we  will  probably  exceed  $2  trillion— can  we  address  our- 
selves, on  the  one  hand,  to  the  significant  problems  of  the  urban 
centers,  or  is  this  kind  of  massive 'increase  in  the  military  budget 
over  the  next  several  years,  and  this  tremendous  pressure  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  is  this  really  in  effect  waging  war  on  the  citieS' 
and  rendering  the  city  incapable  of  addressing  itself  to  the  myriad 
problems  you  outline,  and  a  number  of  other  people  have  enumer- 
ated before  the  committee? 

CONTROLLABLE  OR  DISCRETIONARY  BUDGET  FUNDS 

Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  brutal  answer  is  yes,  because 
when  you  have  this  budget  growing,  and  75  percent  of  it  is  basicah. 
ly  uncontrollable,  so  as  you  are„trying  to  accommodate  these  in- 
creases, all  you  have  is  that  25  percent  discretionary  pot  that  you 
can  cut  from.  I  think  that  is  why  there  are  so  many  here  in  the 
Congress  who  want  to  put  them  as  part  of  the  entitlement  pro- 
gram, so  it  is  not  subject,  to  the  appropriations  process,  and  then 
that  brings  it  over  here  into  the  uncontrollable  column,  and  I  think 
that  is  why,  if  you  look  at  the  programs  today,  since  there  Is  so 
much  pressure  on  direct  spending,  what  do  we  nave;  we  have  loan 
and  loan  guarantees,  tax  credits,  entitlements— everything  to  try 
and  get  programs  out  from  under  direct  spending  or  under  the 
controllable  or  discretionary  pot,  because  that  is  the  one  that  is  the 
most  subject  to  cuts. 

And  so  as  the  pressure  is  there  for  increased  defense  spending, 
for  a  balanced  budget,  there  is  only  one  place  that  can  give,  and 
that  is  in  that  discretionary  pot.  That  discretionary  pot,  iricidental- 
ly,  has  gone  down  from,  as  I  recall  the  figure,  37  percent  to  about 
25  percent  now  in  about  a  6-year  period,  so  the  pressures  are  even 
greater  on  those  existing,  or  the  programs  that  are  left  that  are 
subject  to  the  discretionary  portion  of  the  budget,  r  •  • 

Now,  how  do  we  get  ourselves  out  of  that  dilemma?  Part  of  it  is 
an  economy  that  is  going  to  be  able  to  grow  at,  let's  say,  a  7  or .  8 
percent  GNP,  rather  than  either  at  the  one  percent -that  we 
assume— we  assumed' in  our  fiscal  year  1981  a  1.1  percent  growth 
in  GNP,  but  as  we  really  look  at  what  is  happening  right  now,  it 
may  even  end  up  being  in  the  negative  column.  When  it  is  in  the 
negative  column  ^plus  seeing  unemployment  increasing,  that  just 
means  less  revenues  coming  into  the  Federal  coffers. 

It  also  mbang  more  money  being  paid  out  in  unemployment 
compensation,  food  stamps,  housing  subsidies  and  the  other  kinds 
of  related  benefits;  so  the  only  ^Yay  we^  can  get  that  thing  turned 
around  .is  to  have  a  thriving  economy.  A  thriving  economy  re- 
quires, to  a  very  great  extent,  some  kind  of  econo'mic^timulus,  and, 
again,  with  the  pressures  that -we  have  around  here  for  a  balanced 
budget,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  to  that 

point.  ,  ri    I  •  i-u- 

But  it  seems  to  me  from  my  limited  perspective  of  looking  at  this 
thing,  that  it  is  that  kind  of  shot-in-the-arm  that  is  going  to  contin- 
ue to  be  needed.  '  f  .  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  expand  on  that  for  a  moment,  1 
think  you  are  absolutely  correct.  For  example,  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1971,  the  (jiscretionary  funds  that  the  Congress  was 
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dealing  with  were  approximately  35  percent.  And  in  this  fiscal  year 
1981  budget.  44  percent  of  this  budget  is  mandatory  programs,  14 
percent  is  iri  entitlements,  17  percent  in  prior-year  authorizations, 
which  comes  to  75  percent  of  the  budgetAas  you  correctly  indicate, 
outside  of  the  immediate  control  of  Memi^rs  of  Congress,  so  the 
discretionary  funds  are  approximately  25  percent. 

Of  that  25  percent,  the  military  budget  is  ih  excess  of  60  percent, 
which  means  that  we  are  liow  talking  about  a  rather  insignificant 
amount' of  nibney  to  go  to  solve  the  various  problems  of  the  cities. 

If  you  and  I  agree  that  it  'is  not  likely  that  many  of  these 
programs  are  going  to  become  either  mandatory  or  entitlements, 
but  will  continue  to  be  programs  funded  out  of  discretipnary  funds, 
and  with  th*  increased  pressure  of  the  military  budget,  I  think  you 
are  absolute]^  correct,  that  the  place  where  the  pressure  is  going  to 
come  is  in  the  nonentitlement,  nonmilitary  side  of  the  budget, 
which  is  going  to  become  even  smaller. 

Now,  if  therer  is  no  improvement  in  the  economy  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  then  is  it  your  thought  that  the  pressures  of  the  cities 
are  simply  going  to  increase? 

Mr.  MiNETA.  This  is  a  fear  that  I  have,  and  I  think  we  saw  a 
prelude  of  this  in  Miami  earlier,  the  kinds  of  venting  of  frustra- 
tions that  occur  when  you  have  black  youths  at  40  to  45  percent 
unemployed.  That  pressure  has  to  give  somewhere.  That  is  why.  as 
I  see  this  pot  receding,  we  have  got  to  get  those  resources  to  where 
they  are  most  needed  and  not  just  like  a  cookie-cutter  approach, 
spread  the  margarine  across  the  land.  We  can't  afford  to  do  that. 

I  think  we  have  to  take  the  shrinking  resources  that  we  have, 
and  in  order  to  maximize  the  bang  out  of  those  bucks,  is  to  do  more 
of  this  targeting,  because  otherwise  we  will  be  short-changing  pro- 
grams and  people  all  across  the  board.  ' 

TARGETING 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  as  a  practical  matter,  on  the  issue  of 
targeting,  we  focus  our  resources  on  where  the  needs  are,  and  then 
one  of  our  colleagues  will  offer  an  amendment.  For  example,  if  it  is 
going  to  cities  over  100,000,  a  number  of  our  colleagues  will  look  at 
the  formula  because,  as  Dr.  Nathan  indicated  yesterday,  for  a 
number  of  years  formulas  were  very  secret  matters  and  only  a  few 
of  the  older  distinguished  members  of  the  various  committees  un-, 
derstood  the  impact  of  these  formulas,  and  now,  as  you  know,  when 
we  walk  on  the  floor,  there  is  a  printout  for  everyone  on  every 
single  formula  that  will  tell  you  virtually  to  the  penny  how  much, 
money  a  State  or  even  a  congressional  distqct  will  receive. 

So  a  Member  looks  and  says  if  I  am  going  to  give  my^vote  to  this, 
I  have  to  make  it  palatable  to  my  own  district;  so  they  offer  an 
amendment  that  will  make  cities  75,000  and  above  eligible,  which 
then  includes""  a  numboT-  of  Members. 

Then  some  other  guy  says,  but  I  have  8  cities  that  are  below 
75,000.  so  they  offer  a  substitute  amendment  that  will  include  all 
cities  25,000  and  above,  and  then  we  end  up  with  cities  around  the 
country  receiving  $1,257.15  per  month,  which  doesn't  help  them, 
but  it  detracts  from  the  ability  to  target  and  impact  in  those  areas 
of  need. 
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How  do  we  overcome  that  kind  of  politics  on  the  floor  or  that 
kind  of  regional  competition *that,  as  you. pointed  out,  has  become 
very,  very  bitter  and  very,  very  divisive  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  MiNETA.  Frankly,  I  am  not  really  sure.  Just  as  we,  as  Mem- 
bers, are  subjected  to  those  one-issue  special-interest  groups  that 
come  in  and  say,  Mr.  Congressman,  you  are  doing  a  great  job,  but 
because  you  don't  agree  with  me  on  thi^  one  issue  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  for  you,  somehow  that  also  gets  translated  by  Members 
dealing  with,  let's  say,  CETA  legislation  on  prime  sponsorship. 

We  are  at  that  point  where  I  think  the  average  salary  cannot  be 
any  less  than  $7,600,  and  then  you  have  regional  factors  that  might 
take  it,  as  it  does  in  the  , Bay  area,  up  to  $8,200  for  CETA  employ- 
ees. Yet  you  can't  find  local  government  in  Califcrnia  with  an 
entry  level  job  paying  $8,100.  The  city  of  San,  Francisco  just  pulled 
out  of  the  CETA  consortium,  and  I  put  that  consortium  together 
back  in  1971,  I  guess,  when  we  went  to  the  new  CETA  legislation 
with  prime  sponsorship.  We  put  a  countywide,  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Training  Board  together,  and  we  were  able  to  do  that." 

We  did  the  same  thing  on  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning Board,  where  we  did  Santa  Clara  County,  as  a  whole,  but  as 
those  factors  changed,  then  everyone  started  bailing  out  on  their 
own.  - 

I  don't  know  how  you  get  away  from  that  kind  of  regionalism.  I 
guess  the  phrase  we  always  hear  around  here  is  you  ought  to  really 
be  a  statesman  and  support  this  program,  even  though  it  may  not 
benefit  your  congressional  district  spjecifically,  but,  £is  many  people 
would  say.  Norm,  no  one  from  the  13th  Congressional  District  in 
California  votes  for  me  when  you  a*  ^  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina;  so  you  go  on  your  owa  wdy. 

That  is  why  it  is  very  important  that  we  try  to  keep  talking 
about  addressing  the  resources  to  where  the  needs  are  because  we 
know  that  pot  is  shrinking,  and  as  long  as  that  pot  is  shrinking,  we 
can't  continue  with  these  kii     of  across-the-board  programs. 

TAX  EXPENDITURES  PROGRAMS 

I  chair  the  Budget  Process  Task  Furce  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  we  are  looking  at  this  whole  area  of  entitlements,  loan  guaran- 
tees. Another  one  that  is  just  going  to  raise  hackles  is  the  area  of 
tax  expenditures.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  about  how  much 
is  being  spent  in  terms  of  df  "ect  spending  programs,  but  do  we 
really  know  how  much  we  are  losing  in  terms  of  revenues  through 
tax  expenditure  programs,  and  as  long  as  people  say,  well,  let  s  go 
^head  and  give  them  a  tax  credit  for  doing  this,  or  let's,  instead  of 
a  direct  spending  program,  come  up  with  a  loan  guarantee,  as  long 
as  we  keep  doing  that,  I  think  we  just  delude  ourselves  about  what, 
we  are*  creating  in  terms  of  economic  activity  through  those  kinds 
of  off-budget  indirect  spending  programs. 

In  the  meantime,  we  end  up  with  that  40  percent  of  that  25 
percent  discretionary  pot  you  were  talking  about  and  going  down, 
and  we  sit  there  and  we  fight  with  each  other  over  those  crumbs, 
and  to  me  if  you  give  any  kind  of  a  straight-line  projection  to 
where  we  are  and  to  where  we  might  be  going,  to  me  that  is  a  very 
dangerous  picture.  , 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  appre^ 
ciate  very  much  your  answer  to  the  question,  and,  frankly,  you 
have  anticipated  another  question.  I  realize  that  your  schedule  is 
extraordinarily  busy.  I  would  ask  one  additional  question.  It  is  a 
question  we  tried  to  ask  virtually  -all  th§  witnesses,  crystal  ball 
gaziqg  for  a  moment,  but  I  think  it  is  important. 

What  do  you  see  as  the  consequence  to  the  Nation  if  we  do  not 
aHdress  the  myriad  problems  that  confront  us  in  the  urban  centers 
of  the  country  over  the  next  sev^eral  years? 

Mr.  'MiNETA.  I  would  say  a  replay  of  the  late  1960's,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  one  of  the  things  that  just  bothers  me,  having  been  on 
the  city  council*  in  the  late  1960s  in.  San  Jose,  and  you  were  very 
active  in  local  government  as  well,  but  to  me  if  we  don't  address 
these  issues,  I  see  a  replay  of  the  1960's,  and  part  of  this,  I  think, 
comes  about  because  in  the  1970's,  we  went  through  this  new 
narcissistic  of  me-ism — what  is  in 'it  for  me.  If  it  is  not  there  of  a 
direct  benefit  to  me»  then  people  were  "against"  it,  and  I  really 
have  to  think  that  is  where  we  also  got  caught  up  in 'that  web  in 
proposition  13,  because  you  had  people'  who  are  voting  for  it,  and 
then  at  local  government,  when  they  cut  out  the  drug  abuse  pro- 
gram, they  would  say  I  voted  for  13,  but  I  didn't  want  that  cut  out, 
or  I  have  kids,  so  I  want  to  have  schools  and  education  promoted, 
whereas  others  who  don't  have  children,  they  are  all  grown  now, 
and  they  say  we  ought  to  cut  the  school  budget;  we  don  t  need  that  , 
program  any  more.         '      .  ,  •  . ;  , 

But  I  think  that  is  a  result  of  that  me-ism,  that  new  narcissisum 
,we  went  through  in  the  1970's.  Somewhere  we  have  to  turn  this 
thing  around  attitudinally  among  the  people,  so  that  we  ate  going 
to  be  talking  about  is  where  the  needs  are,  and  maybe  foregoing 
something  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  resources  from  even  a 
local  perspective,  if  they  are  good  in  the  west  side,  then  maybe  the 
resources  ought  to  gc  to  the  east  side  of  the  city,  or  if  they  are  good 
in  the  State  in  the  north,  maybe  the'resources  ought;  to  be  going  to 
the  south,  or  in  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  if  the  naeds  are  in  the  frost 
belt  States  in  those  inner  cities.  Then  maybe  those  of  us  in  a  little 
more  fortunate  circumstances  are  going  to  have  to  forgive  a  little 
and  say,  "Yes,  I  am  willing  to  vote  fqr  this  program  that  is  going  to 
target  the  moneys  for  urban  mass  transit,  or  for  subsidized  hous- 
ing, into  those  areas,  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  sunbelt  States,  or 
other  areas,  because  you  can,  I  think,  do  a  lot  of  this."  We  are 
trying,  for  instance,  in  public  work  and  transportation  to  weigh  out 
the  factors  of  density,  population  density,  as  well 'as  revenue  pas- 
senger miles,  and  all  of  these  factors,  to  see  where  would  be  the 
best  mix  of  the  formula  kinds  of  programs  that  distribute  the 
money. 

GRANTS^  AND  FORMULA 

Incidentally,  that  is  another  point  where  we  are  today,  as  com- 
pared to  7  or  8  years  ago.  Grantsmahship  was  the  name  of  the 
game  in  the  late  1960's  and  the  early  1970's. 

Today,  we  have  gotten  away  from  grantsmanship,  and  we  havie^ 
gone  to  formula  distribution.  In  1973,  in  the  city  of.  San  Jose,  we 
had  the  largest  total  dollars  in  FeUeral  aid  coming  into  the  city  of 
San  Jose,  because  we  were  aggressive  in  going  aft0-  those  funds, 
and  we'  had  a  very  good  friend  of  Mr.  Murphy's  as  our  city  man- 
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ager,  Tom  Fletcher,  and  Tom  was  a  grants  person;  he  was  deputy 
mayor  right  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  I  brought  him  to  San 
Jose  when  I  became  mayor. 

He  was  aggressive,  and  he  knew  the  infrastructure,  and  we  went 
after  those  Feder|al  programs.  In  1973  and  1974,  the  city  of  San 
Jose  was  No.  1  in  the  State  of  California  in  grantsmanship. 

That  is  no  longer  the  case,  because  everything  gets  done  by 
formula.  There  are  a  few — UDAG  grants  and  a  few  transportation 
sector  moneys— but  maybe  that  is  something  we  should  take  a  look 
at  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  the  nature  of  what  is  happening 
to  our  programs  here,  of  how  we  are  distributing  those  resources. 

The  Chairman.  I  would*  like  to  thank  my  colleague  and  my 
frien(i  for  his  outstanding  contribution  to  these  proceedings.  As  I 
indicated  earlier,  the  full  text  of  your  statement  will  appear  in  the 
record,,  and  I  would  like  to  hope  if  there  may  be  a  couple  additional 
questions  that  we  would  like  you  to  answer,  because  of  your  partic- 
ular area  of  expertise,  and  we  would  submit  them  to  you  in  writ- 
ing  

Mr.  MiNETA.  I  would  be  glad  to  respond,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee 
and  for  your  leadership  on  this  issue. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time  to 
appear. 

Our  next  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Patrick  Murphy,  a  nation- 
ally recognized  authority  on  police  administration.  Mr.  Murphy 
was  appointed  Public  Safety  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
1967.  In  1968,  he  became  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  LEAA,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. He  has  Served  as  commissioner  of  police  for  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Detroit.  Since  1973,  he  has  been  the  president  of  the 
Police  Foundation. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  Murphy.  We  are  extremely 
happy  to  have  you  before  the  committee  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICK  MURPHY,  PRESIDENT,  POLICE  FOUN- 
DATION, WASHINGTON,  D.C„  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  JAMES  J, 
FYFE,  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY,  CONSULTANT  TO  THE  POLICE 
FOUNDATION 

'Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaikman.  You  may  proceeH  in  any  manner  you  choose. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify^ 
before  this  distinguished  committee,  and  I  congratulate  you,  Mr." 
Chairman,  for  providing  a  forum  to  discuss  conditions  which  may 
contribute  to  the  possibility  of  urban  disorders  in  this  new  decade. 

POLICE-COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

I  would  like  to  address  today  that  aspect  of  the  urban  condition 
which  is  central  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  I  refer  to  relations 
between  police  and  the  community. 

We  learned  in  the  sixties  that,  whatever  festering  social  and 
economic  conditions  underlay  the  urban  riots  of  that  era,  almost 
invariably  a  police  action  was  the  immediate  cause  of  those  riots.  It 
was  a  lesson  which  I  believed  that  we  in  law  enforcement  would 
never  forget. 
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Indeed,  as  the  sixties  carpe  to  a  close  and  the  seventies  began, 
the  principal  impetus  of  American  policing  was  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  the  police  and  the  community,  particularly  members 
of  the  minorities. 

The  lesson  was  hammered  home  to  all  of  us  in  policing  that  we 
must  be  more  civil  in  our  work,  that  we  must  be  more  sensitive  to 
cultural  differences  among^  the  people  we  served;  that  we  must  not 
be  overly  aggressive,  shrill,  or  condescending  with  blacks,  Hispanic 
Americans,  and  other  minorities  as  we  sought  to  perform  our 
duties  of  controlling  crime  and  maintaining  order. 

"Police-community  relations"  was  the  phrase  on  the  lips  of 
almost  every  big  city  police  administrator.  Ney/  forms  of  training 
were  devised  to  make  police  officers  more  av/are  o(  their  responsi- 
.bilities  to  citizens.  The  result  of  this  concentration  on  police-com- 
munity relations  was  that  the  police  became  more  restrained  and 
evenhanded  in  dealing  with  all  citizens,  including  members  of  mi- 
norities. The  police  came  to  rely  more  on  negotiations  and  patience 
rather  than  snap  decisions  and  arbitrary  commands  to  establish 
arfd  preserve  order. 

And  it  remains  the  case  in  1980  that  the  police  are  more  civil 
and  humane,  more  judicious  and  decent,  in  dealing  with  citizens 
than  they  were  in  the  sixties.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  police' are  far 
less  brutal  than  they  w.ere  15  or  so  years  ago. 
*  But,  having  said  this,  I  regret  to  add  that  during  the  past  few 
years  the  emphasis  on  improved  police-community  relations  and  on 
dealing  fairly  and  humanely  with  all  citizens  has  diminished.  I 
cannot  prove'  it  with  data,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  we  in 
policing  have  become  too  complacent  in  believing  that  the  lessons 
of  the  sixties  had  taken  hold  and  in  believing  that  the  changes  of 
,  attitudes  that  those  lessons  prompted  were  securely  in  place. 

We  in  policing  probably  are  not  now  spending  the  necessary  time 
and  jnoney  on  training  and  other  efforts  to  make  certain  that  the 
young  officers  we  put  on  the  street  are  as  restrained  and  civil  as 
they  should  be. 

liyiPACT  OF  FISCAL  CRUNCH  AND  UNIONIZATION 

•  Like  the  rest  of  society,  policing  is  beset '^ith  fads.  The  crucial 
emphasis  placed  on  police-community  relations  in  the  late  sixties 
and  early  seventies  faded  a  bit  from  view  by  the  midseventies.  For 
a  .  while,  many  police  administrators  seemed  to  believe  the  most 
important  thing  their  department  could  possess  was  a  SWAT  team. 
Lately,  police  administrators  have  been  distracted  from  the  Empha- 
sis on  police-cpmmunity  relations  by  the  fiscal  crunch  that  in 
recent  years  has  affected  all  of  local  government  and  by  the  rapid 
unionization  of  American  policing  to  the  point  that,  in  some  juris- 
dictions, management  prerogatives  have  been  bargained  away  to 
local  police  unions. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  are  to  ensure  peace  in  our  cities,  it  is  vital 
that  city  officials  and  police  administrators  renew  police  interest 
and  efforts  in  fostering  successful  police-community  relations, built 
on  restraint  and  civility.  A  new  generation  of  young  men  and 
women  are  now  patrolling  American  streets^  They  must  be  trained 
to  optimum  levels  of  patience  and  decency. 


This  is  §0,  not  only  to  guard  against  Locidents  which  spark  civil 
disorders  but  also  as  a  prerequisite  to/  controlling  fcrime.  Crime 
cannot  be  controlled  m  a  community  if  the  communitl^  is  estranged 
from  the  police  through  an  overly  aggressive  sty^  of  policing, 
through  brutality,  or  through  police  disrespect  of  citizens. 

,  POLICE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  vit^i  tha^  we  survey  the  quality 
and  intensity  of  training  in  police-communiT:y  relations  in  Ameri- 
can police  departments.  Where  that  traininfr  is  found  to  be  lacking 
or  inadequate,  we  must  bring  it  to' a  level  sufficient  to  guarantee 
that  police  behave  in  a  professional,  restrained,  civil  manner.  I 
should  hate  to  think  that  this  lesson  can  only  be  relearned  at  the 
price  of  new  riots  and  disorders.         »       '  ^ 

Let  me  address  another  aspect  of  police  conduct  which  can  lew 
to  explosions  in  our  cities.  I  refer  to  the  police  use  of  deadly  fp^^e; 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  brought  with  me  today  Dr.  James  Fyfe,  of 
American  University,  a  consultant  to  the  Police  Foundation.  In  my 
opinion.  Dr.  Fyfe  is  the  outstanding  expert  in  the  Nation  on  police 
use  of  deadly  force. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  welcome  you. 

Mr.  Murphy.  He  has  had  the  benefit  of  15  years  with  the  New 
York  Police  Department  and  several  years  of  intensive  research  on 
this  critically  important  probtem,>nd  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  surerhe  would  be  happy  to  assist  in  responding  to 
any  questions  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  respond  to. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  that  very.  much. 

USE  OF  FORCE  iv*^ 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  policing  is 
the  authority  to  use  force.  But  with  this  authority  comes  the  re- 
sponsibility never  to  misuse  it.  This  responsibility  translates  into 
an  imperative  on  the  part  of  police  rrianagement  to  control  police 
discretion  so  that  officers  employ  only  that  degree  of  force  neces- 
sary to  do  their  job  fairly  and  humanely. 

The  use- of  force  at  its  most  extreme  is  the  use  of  deadly  force 
which  can  be  described*  as  the  decision  of  a  police  officer  to  point  a 
service  revolver  at  another  human  being  and  fire  it.  This  is  the 
most  momentous  decision  a  human  being  can  make— to  take  an- 
other life.      '         ,  ^  .      r  1- 

Limiting  the  frequency  of  such  decisions* is  one  of  the  most 
important  goals  for^the  police  chief  and  for  the  police  agency.  This 
is  so,  not  only  to  reduce  death  and  injuries,  but  also  to  lessen  the 
often  woeful  impact  that,  police  woundings  and  killings  have  on 
citizen  perceptions  of  the  fairness  and  decency  of  police  agencies. 

This  last  point  is  especially  significant  in  our  discussions  on 
urban  tensions  because  police  use  of  deadly  fprce  is  disproportion- 
ately high  in  black  communities.  Black  m^les  are  particularly  over- 
represented  am^ng  victims.  Incidents  of  police  shootings  in  recent 
years  have  exacerbated  tensions  between  the  police  and  the  black 
community  and  deter  both  groups  from  working*  together  m 
common  purpose  to  reduce  crime.  Here  I  am  saddened  to  note  that 
the  precipitating  incident  of  the  tragedy  of  Liberty  City  can  be 
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traced  to  police  misuse  of  force,  to  the  fatal  beating  of  a  black 
citizen. 

The  important  thing  to  observe  is  that  some*  American  police • 
agencies  are  doing  a  much  better  job  than  others  in  reducing 
police-citizen  violence  and  lowering  the  rate  of  police  shooting  of 
citizens.  Research  at  the  Police  Foundation  and  by  others  shows 
that  "much  of  the  variation  among  police  departments  in  shooting 
rates  is  attributable  to  differing  internal  police  organizational 
strategies. 

RESTRICTIVE  POLICY  RE  POLICE  USE  OF  REVOLVERS 

The  two  most  important  things  a  police  chief  can  do  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  shooting  of  citizens  are  the  adoption  of  an  enlightened, 
restrictive  policy  which  clearly  delineates  the  circumstances  under 
which  police  officers  may  use  their  revolvers  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  tough,  consistent  policy  management  to  , insure  that  officers 
adhere  to  that  policy. 

It^is^my  experience,  and  research  backs  up  this  experience,  that 
axfestrictive  shooting  policy  coupled  with  tough  management  not' 
only  reduces  police  shootings  of  civilians  but  doe^  not  result  in  any 
increased  danger  to  police  officers  or  a  rise  in  the  crime  rate.  It 
does  result  in  a  reduction  of  oolice-citizen  tensions  and  lessens 
significantly  the  chances  of  civil  disorders. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  get  tough  with  police  de- 
partments which,  inadvertently  or  deliberately,  have  not  adopted 
clear-cut,  restrictive,  humane  policies  on  when  police  officers  may 
use  their  weapons — or  any  force — against  citizens.  The  time  is  now 
to  get  tough  with  police  departments  which  may  have  reasonable 
.  policies  on  force  but  which  do  not  have  effective  management 
practices  to  make  sure  those  policies  are  followed. 

The  year  is  1980.  The  police,  through  neglect  of  police-com- 
munity relations  or  through  neglect  of  the  awesome  responsibility 
to  control  the  discretion  to  use  force,  should  not  be  in  a  position  of 
contributing  the  sparks  which  can  lead  to  urban  fiareups  or  riots. 
It  is  the  job  of  the  police  to  enhance  order' in  the  community,  not  to 
be  the  cause  of  disruption. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  like 
to  begin  with  this  question.  Your  statement  seems  to  suggest  that 
we  may  today  be  near  where  we  were  15  years  ago,  rather  than 
moving  forward. 

What  do  you  perceive  to  be  the  reason  for  this  apparent  digres- 
sion rather  than  progression? 

IMPACT,  OK  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  tension  and  perhaps  lack  of  respect  for  police  depart- 
ments is  caused  to  some  extent  by  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  are  the  root  cause  of  crime  and  disorder,  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  previous  witness  made  reference  to  the  terribly  high 
rates  of  unemployment  in  our  innercities,  especially  among  black 
young  men,  and  a  failure  of  the  police  department  in  any  city  to  be 
sensitive  to  that  tension  and  to  tak^  an  approach  of  prevention,  of 
■     .  0 
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doing  all  £hat  is  necessary  to  prevent  that  tensioii  from  building  up 
to  the  point  where  it  could  explode,  I  think  suggests  to  all  of  us 
that  in  so  many  of  our  cities  across  the  country,  those  un^erlymg 
causes  exist,  and  the  potential  iz  there  for  them  to  get  out  of 
control. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  happen  to  know  how  the  number  of 
instances  of  police  use  of  deadly  force  compares  today  with  the 
figures  of  the  1960's  and  th/'lgTO's? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Perhaps  Dt.  Fyfe  could  be  helpful.  Could  he  come 
forward?  f 

The  Chairman.  We  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Perhaps  Dr.  Fyfe,  who  is  much  more  familiar  with 
the  specific  details  than  I  am,  could  comment  on  it. 

Dr.  Fyfe.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
generalize  about  the  police  use  of  deadly  force,  especially  on  a 
national  level.  The  major  reason  for  that-  is  that  there  are  no 
reliable  national  data  available  on  the  pohce  use  of  deadly  force. 

The  other  day,  for  example,  I  was  talking  to  a  member  of  the 
media  who  had  some  figures  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion on  police  use  of  deadly  force  in  the  United  States  in  1979,  and 
when  he  checked  those  figures  with  local  police  departments,  he 
found  they,  were  not  all  accurate.  ThferB  were  great  numbers  of 
discrepancies.  So  it  is  very  difficult  tb  determine  whether  it  has 
gone  up  or  down  or  stayed  the  same.  In  some  places  it  is  evident 
that  it  has  decreased  * 

The  Chairman.  It  seems,  that  the  disorders  of  the  1960's,gave  rise 
to  two  rather  basic  approaches  in  the  police  departments— one 
group  moved  toward  better  training,  and  increasing  sensitivity, 
while  the  other  group  mover!  toward  greater  preparation  for  con- 
frontation and  the  use  of  deadly  force. 

Do  you  believe  it  is  the  latter  group  which  prevails,  today  as 
against  the  former,  which  is  to  move  toward  better  training,  and 
greater  sensitivity? 

Dr.  Fyfe.  I  think,  as  Mr.  Mineta  commented,  the  frost-belt  cities 
are  in  very  bad  shape,  and  finally  in  police  agencies  the  first  thing 
that  goes  is  alhthe  support  services.  In  New  York  City,  which  I  just 
left  last  year,  for  example,  the  support  strength  of  the  departtnent 
has  declined  by  30  percent,  yet  the  number  of  people  on  the  street 
are  very  much  the  same.  The  operations  of  the  department  that 
have  suffered  are  the  training  programs,  and  the  community  rela- 
tions programs;  they  have  declined  very  dramatically. 

So  I  think  although  most  police  administrators  recognize  the 
need  for  those  things— I  say  most,  but  not  all— some,  through 
financial  constraints,  are  really  in  a  position  not  to  do  anything 
about  them. 

The  Chairman^I  have  just  a  couple  other  questions  on  the  issue 
of  deadly  force.  Can  you  give  us  a  rough  idea,  if  you  can't  give  us 
the  specific  number  or  percentages,  of  those  big  city  police  depart- 
ments that  have  adopted  clear  and  humane  policies  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  deadly  force? 

Dr.  Fyfe.  Yes,  sir.  New  York  City  has.  During  Mr.  Murphy's 
tenure  in  1972,  the  department  adopted  a  policv  which  was  largely 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  President  s  Task  Force  on  the 
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Police,  which  was  Ibrmulated  by  President  Johnson  following  the 
urban  disturbances  of  the  1960's. 

That  department  has.  The  most  controversial  police  uses  of 
deadly  force  are  probably  shots  at  fleeing  property  criminals.  Those 
incidents  have  declined  75  percent  in  New  York  City  since  1972, 
Last  year,  with  Another  member  of  the  press,  we  lo'oked'at  shoot- 
ings in  10  cities,  and  we  found  that  the  rates  vary  tremendously. 
San  Francisco  and  Washington,  D.C.,  along  with  New  York  City, 
had  very,  very  low  rates  of  police  shootings.  Other  cities  Jiad  much 
higher  rates  of  police  shootings,  and^  again  it  doesn't  seem  to  b&  a 
geographic  kind  of  phenomenon. 

Wheh  I  look  *at.  the  numbers,  some  of  the  larger  eastern  cities. 
New  York,  the  District,  Atlanta  have  very  enlightened  policies  that 
are  very  stringently  enforced.  Other  agencies  have  .policies,  and 
have  been  criticized  by  members  of  their  own  city  governments  for 
not  enforcing  those  policies.  So  the  rates  vary  as  much  as  1,500 
percent,  which  is  quite  interesting.  "      "  c 

The  Chairman.  During  the  course  of  these  hearings  I  raised  a 
question  with  one  of  the  witnesses  with  respect  to  the  issue  of 
national  policy  in  this  area.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  need  for  a 
national  policy  with  Vespect  to  the  issue  of  the  use  of  deadly  force? 

I  realize  that  traditionally  in  this  country  the  police  function  has 
been  a  local  function,  and  not  a  national  function,  but  in  the  area 

?f  policy  with  respect  to  the  respect  for  life,  use  of  deadly  force,  do 
ou  think  that  there  is  need  for  a  national  policy? 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  A  STATE  RESPONSIBILITY 

Dr.  ,Fyfe.  Again,  when  you  say  that  law  enforcement  is  the 
State's  ;;esponsibility,  I  think  that  you  are  accurate.  T  think  the 
best  thin^sthat  the  Congress  could  do  would  be  to  recommend  very 
strongly  that  national  data  on  police  use  of  deadly*  force  be  pub- 
lished. The  only  available  national  'data  presently  come  from  the 
U.S.  vital  statistics,  which  are  reports  of  causes  of  niortality  volun- 
tarily submitted  by  coroners,  and  on^  of  our  colleagues  at  the 
foundation  has  done  a  study  to  check  the  accuracy  •of  those  figures, 
and  he  finds  for  a  variety  of  reasons  that  they  are  about  half  right. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  collectp  data— from  where  I 
don't  know— on  police  shootings.  While  I  was  doing  my  research,  I- 
was  never  able  to  locate  anybody  in  the  New  Ybrk  City  Police 
Departnhent,  for  example,  who  submitted  data  to  the  FBI  on  the 
number  of  people  shot  by  the  police.  " 

DATA  ON  POLICE  USE  OF  DEADLY  FORCE 

So  it  seems  that  the  U.S.  police  shoot  about  two  people  a  day 
fatally,  and  that  is  probably  about  30  percent  of  the  total.  I  think 
the  best  thing  the  Congress  can  do  would  be  to,  recommend  very 
strongly  that  the  FBI  collect  data  on  police  use  of  deadly  force  that 
describes  the  rates  of  shootings  across  various  cities  in  the  country, 
and  describes  the  circumstances  and  the  individuals  who  are  on  the 
wrong  end  of  police  deadly  force. 

•  I  don't  think  that  the  law  is  the  right  place  to  control  deadly 
force.  The  right  place  to  control  deadly  force  for  many  reasons  and 
with  all  due  respect  to  legislators^  is  at  the  agency  level.  The  chief 
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has  to  come  down  very  hard  and  very  strong,  and  as  we  have  seen'^ 
in  the  Miami  ease,  for  .example,  despite  what  appeared  to  be  a  solid 
case,  juries  seem  tol)^  reluctant  to  convict  police  officers  for  exces- 
sive use  of  forcp  in  the  line  of  duty.  Prosecutors  appear  to  be 
reluctant  to  charge  police  officers  for  those  actions.  , 

The  police  chief  is  not  "constrained  by  the  same  tbing  that  con- 
straihs  .  prosecutors  and  juries.  It  seenis  to  me  that  he  should  be 
compelled,  .and  a  compilation- of  the  numbers  of  his  agencies  and. 
some  sort  of  index  very  much  like  the  crime  index  iri  the  United 
States  would  let  him  know  where  he  stands  and  might  force  him  to 
take  some  actions.  -  '  r 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  completely  agree  with  Dr.  l*yte 
and  concur  in  every  recommendation  he  has  made..  If  I  could  just 
add  to  that,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  for  30  or  40  or 
more  years,  has  a  very  enlightened  policy  concerning  the  use  of 
deadly  force.  If  that  pohcy  were  the  policy  of  every  policy  d^art- 
mentun  this  country,  .and  were  enforced,  the  number  of  killings  by 
the  poliQe  would  drop  dramatically,  in  my  opinion.  ., 

When  you  raise  the  issue  of  a  national  standard,  I  think  the 
,  enormous  respect  ajid  -  prestige  of  ths  FBI  coulcl  be  exploited  to 
, encourage  more  jurisdictions,  more  cities,  counties  and  States  to 
look  cl6selv  at  this  policy  of  the  FBI  and  senously  consider  adopt- 
ing it  for  their  own.  - 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Murphy,  during  the  course  of  his  remarks. 
Dr.  .Pyfe  pointe^d'  out  that  in  this  atmosphere  of  budgetary  con- 
straints, that  the  first  thing  that  goes  out  the  window  are  the 
amenities,  the  support  programs,  the  training  programs,  the  sensi- 
tivity programs,  the  community  relations  programs. 

Now,  in  the  1960's'and  early  1970's;  we  learned  very  clearly  that 
one  of  the  significant  contributors  to  the  explosions  was'the  insen- 
sitivity.  Can  we  construe  from'  the ,  state  men  made  that  if  we 
continue  down  this  road  toward  greater  budgetafry  constraints  and 
greater  pressures  on  the  budgets  of  local  governments,  that  we  are 
going  to  be  digressing  back  into  the  erja  of  Insensitivity  and  diffi- 
culty in  terms  of  police  community  relations  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  removed  ail  support  and  training  efforts  to  get  us  out 
of  that  bind? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  very  real  possibility.  Many 
chiefs  have  remarked  to  me  in  the  past  year  or  two  that  we  have 
had  to  elin:inate  frills  and  get  down  to  the  bare  basics,  which, 
unfortunately,  to  many  chiefs  means  patrol,  and  detective  func- 
tions, and  in  my  view  community  relations  and  sensitivity  are  very 
basic;  they  are  not  frills,  but,  unfortunately,  many  chiefs  under  the 
pressure  of  budget  constraint  do  eliminate  these  programs  which 
have  made  such  a  positive  contribution. 


REDUCED  LEAA  PROGRAMS 


I  can't  tell  you  how  distressed  I  am  that  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  program  of  the  Federal  Government  is  being  reduced, 
because,  whatever  its  weaknesses,  and  there  Jiave  been  weaknesses 
in  that  12  oar-old  program,  I  do  believe  it  has  encouraged  traifiing 
and  community  relations  programs  that  have  been  yery  Mlpful, 
and  the  loss  of  those  funds  will  also  contribute  to  a  possible  degres- 
sion to  older  methods  and  older  weaknesses.  V 
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,  The  Chairman:  Thc»n  is  it  appropriate  to  construe  from'  the 
remarks  that  both  of  you  gentlemen  have  made  that  the  potential 
is  {here  for  us  to  return  to  the  sixties  in  terms  of  explosions  in  pur 
cities,  and  greater  conflict  between  the  community  and  the  police 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  with  these  budgetary  constraints  are 
goi  g  to  be  contributing  to  these  kinds  of  explosions,  a  la  Miami  in 
the  eighties? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  certainly  hope  and  pray  we  are  not  going  to  be 
living  with  long  hot  summers  again,  but  the  reality  is  that  police 
actions  are  what  trigger  these  things — there  are  underlying 
causes — but  the  spark  in  the  eighties,  and  again  we  see  in  the 
Miami  case,  was  some  kind  of  police  action,  and  we  have  many 
new  police  officers  on  the  street  now  who  did  not  live  through 
those  difficult  years  when  they  learne^^  from  hard  experience  on 
the  street  that  they  must  be  restrained  and  sensitive,  and  if  the 
training  is  not  kept  up,  the  programs  are  not  kept  up,  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  for  some  of  those  officers  to  overreact,  and  I  think  it 
only  takes  a  spark  to  ignite  some  of  the  cond'itions  that  we  see  in 
our  innercities  .across  the  country,  in  hundreds  of  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Fyfe,  do  you  have  any  com/nents  on  that? 

EFFKCT  OF  BUDGETARY  CONSTRAINTS 

Dr.  Fyfe.  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  comment  on  budgetary 
constraints  in  big  cities,  and  another  effect  that  they  have  on  police 
agencies.  In  New  York  in  1975,  I  worked  in  'the  police  academy 
during  >a  time  when  we  hired  about  3,000  new  officers  and  devel- 
oped a  new  training  program  tdat  ran  8  months,  and  taught  them 
sensitivity  and  human  relations,  and  then  we  laid  them  all  off.  And 
whpt  bothered  me  about  that  much  more  than  the  immediate  loss 
of  services  to  the  city  was  the  tremendous  long-term  impact -that 
has  on  those  3,000  officers  and  everybody  in  the  department. 

They  stop  seeing  themselves  as  ^eing  special  and  regard  them- 
selves as  jilst  another  city  employee  and  don't  regard  themselves  as 
having  any  special  mission,  and  don*t  see  themselves  as  supported 
by  the  city,  and  I  think  for  many,  many  years  that  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  quality,  of  police  service  in  cities  where  those  things 
h^ve  occurred. 

It  was  just  a  complete  change  in  the  definition  of  the  police 
officers  job,  and  the  jurisdiction's  obligations  to  him. 

The  ,Ch AIRMAN.  I  appreciate  your  responses  to  my  questions.  I 
hnve  a  couple  of  additional  questions  to  ask,  and,  Mr.*  Murphy,  I 
will  direct  the  first  to  you.  In  your  estimation,  what  constitutes  the 
greatest  obstacle  at  this  moment  to  the  recruiting  and  the  reten- 
.  tion  of  the  kind  of  police  officers  that  you  alluded  to  in  your 
opening  statement? 

NEED  FOR  POLICE  TO  BK  COMMUNITY  REPHESEN,TATIVE 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  serious  problems  is  that 
our  police  service  in  the  Uii*ted  States  has  had  a  long  history  of 
not  being  lepresentative  of  th^  population  served,  which  is  to  say 
that  the  departments  have  been  too  wmte;  there  have  not  been 
enough  black  officers,  and  one  of  the  problems  V»  recruiting,  in  my 
opinion;  one  of  the  most  serious  problems,  is  that  those  depart- 
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merits  that  can  attract,  With  the  salarv  offered,  a  good  person,  a 
person  with  the  qualifications,^  those  departments  are  not  hiring 
enoCigh  minority  officers,  enough  women  officers,  because  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  would  mean  officers  have  a  unique  contri- 
bution of  their  own  to  make,  and  they  can  perform  satisfactorily  on 
patrol. 

^So  I  think  there  are  cities, where  salaries  and  working  conditions, 
are  siich  that  they  are  not  'able  to  attract  the  kind  of  candidate 
they  would  like  to  have.  ^  ,   »  ^ 

But  the  more  important  problem  is  the  failure,' for  whatever 
reason,  to  be  bringing  our  police  departments  reasonably  soon 
enough  up  to  the  point  where  they  are  representative  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve,  and,  as  Dr.  Fyfe  indicated,  the  varieties,  the 
variations  from  city  to  city,  as  much  as  15  to  1  in  shooting  experi- 
ence, so  here,  some  cities  have  done  remarkably  well — Washington, 
D.C.,  Detroit^— -and  we  could  point  to  some  other  cities— Atlanta — 
that'have  somehow  solved  this  problem  of  recruiting  enough  quali- 
fied people,  and  I  underline  qualified  because  so  often 'the  argu- 
ment is  jnade  by  police  unions  and  otl^ers  that  as  affirniative 
action  programs  are  implemented,  standards  drop.  I  don't  believe 
that  to  be  so  at  all,  or  it  doesn't  have  to  be  so. 

So  I  think  other  cities  have  just  had  miserable  records  by  com- 
parison, and  once  again  the  law  enforcement  assistance  program  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  helpful  to  many  cities,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  very  helpful  in  prodding,  some- 
times by  legal  means,  cities  to  hire  more  fairly,  to  make  their 
police  departments  more  representative,  and  I  think  the  ideal  is 
that.no  police  department  should  have  an  officer  who  cannot  func- 
tion well  in  any/part  of  that  city., The  reality  is  that  in  many  of  our 
inner  cities  blafck  police  officers  can  perform  more  valuably.  It  is 
just  a  fact.  I  often  get  in  trouble  for  saying*that,  but  it  is  a  reality, 
and  it  is  a  very  important  reason  why  we  must  hire  more  minority 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Fyfe,  would  yot  like  to  comment? 

^/  POLICE  chief's  ROLE 

Dr.  Fyfe.  Just  that  I  think^the  chief~also  has  something  very 
direct  io  do  with  the  kind  of  people  he  gets  into  an  agency,  and  I 
think/if  we  think  about  different  police  agencies  around  the  coun- 
try, we  find  they  have  different  reputations,  and  some  of  the  ageji- 
cies  ywith  the  worst  feputations,  I  think,  are  kind  of  limited  in  the 
people  who  are  drawn  to  them,  so  I  think  the  chief  sets  the  tone  in 
many  of  those  agencies,  and,  of  course,  he  is  trying  to  keep  a  lot  of 
minorities  out,  and  he  is  succeeding,  and  it  just  perpetuates  an  evil 
situation. 

The  Chairman^  As  both  of  you  know,  .there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  attention  focused  on  the  police  departments  of  Houston,  Tex., 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do  you  perceive  those  tv/o  departments  as  being  representative 
or  as  aberrations,  as  you  look  at  big  city  police  departments  across 
the  country?  • 

Mr.  Murphy.  No;  1  don't  think  they  are  representative.  I  think 
the  police  department  in  Philadelphia,  which  I  knew  to  be  a  good 
police  department  many  years  ago,  T  think  that  department  and 
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that  city  have  suffered  during  the  past  several  years  from  the  kind  - 
of  leadership  that  was  unproductive.  J 

The  undistinguished  former  mayor  of  the /t\iy  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  an  undistinguished  police  commissioner  in  Philadelphia, 
Frank  Rizzo,  I  believe  just  provided  the  wn)ng  kind  of  leadership 
for  that  city  and  that  department.  I  don/t/want  to  pverstate  that, 
but  I  think  the  point  Dr.  -Fyfe  made  is'  of  significant  in^^ortance; 
the  kind  of  leadership  at  the  head  of  the  police  department  or  the 
city  "government  sends  a  powerful  message  to  police  officers  about  ' 
what  they  can  do  and  what  the^  can't  dp,  and  I  think  t^-agically  In 
Philadelphia  ip  th^  past  8  years,"  there  was  a  message  coming  down 
that  it  was  all  right  to  be  excessive  in  the  use  of  force;  it  was  all 
right  to  be  discourteous^or  abusive  in  various  ways,  and  we  have 
s^en  some  of  the  tragedies  that  have  resulted. 

Incidentally,  a  very  important  part  of  the  tragedy  is  the  impact 
on  'the  police  'officer  who  has  , to  live  for  the  rest  of  his  life  with 
possibly  having  killed  someone  under  circumstances  that  werenot 
proper,  and  it  is  another  tragedy  that  many  .officers  who  kill  people 
even  under -  the  most  proper  of  circumstances,  carry  that  burden, 
very  heavy  burden,  and  many  of  them  suffer  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally as  a  result.       '  v  . 

Anyone  in  apposition  as- a  police  chief,  commissioner,  or  n^ayor, 
has  an  enormous  responsibility  to  face  up  to  this  problem,  to  see  to 
it  that  all  of  the  conditions  are  in  plafie,  to  hold  to  a  very  minimum 
the  use  of  force  j?y  the  police,  and  to  understand*  what  a  failure  in 
that  regard  can  cost  a  city,' an- individual  police-officer  or  a  police 
department. 

Dr.  Fyfe^  I  agree  totally  with  Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  Houston  and' 
Philadelphia  are  probably  the  extreme  examples' of  some  of  the 
issues  we  are  talking  about.  Problems  obviously  are  not  limited  to 
Houston  or  Philadelphia,  and  when  Mr.  Murphy  talked  about 
deadly  force^  I  recall  a  couple  weeks  ago  talking  to  a  news  reporter 
on  the  telephone  from  another  city,  and  he  played  a  tape  for  me  in 
which  he  was  interviewing  the  police  chief,  and  the  reason  he  was 
interviewing  the  police  chief  was  :because  a  14-year-old  black  kid 
had  been  shot  while  running  from  a  property  front. 

The  shooting  was  justified  by  theiaw,  and  there  was  no  depart- 
ment policy  that  covered  this  shooting,  and  the  reporter  asked  the  ' 
chief  whether  he  thought  police  officers  should  be  shooting  fleeing 
teenage  unarmed  property  criminal*  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  in 
tho.  rain,  and  the  police  chief  said,  "THat  is  a  toUgh  decision,  and  I 
wouldn't  want  to  make  that  for  him.*'  . 

So  my  reaction  to  that  is  that  the  chief  is  saying  from  the 
comfort  of  his  desk  and  in  his  leisure  and  with  his  legal  advisers 
that  he  can't  determine  a  policy  because  that  is  a  tough  decision, 
but  that  he  wiil  let  the  police  officer  make  that  decision  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  rain  with  no  guidance  and  live  with 
it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

I  think  that  is  copping  out,  if  youVill,  on  his  responsibilities,  and 
that  kind  of  omission  exists  in  many  American  police  departments. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  following  on  that*  the  most  irnportant 
lesson  for  us  to  leam-obout  this  is  that  the  fault  is  not 'nearly  as 
much  with  individual  officers,  or  officers  as  a  group  in  the  police 
department,  l.nt  with  its  leadership^and -its  management.  Not  only 
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"an^'S        was  inv^Cved 

in  a. questionable  case. 

ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  CHA,BMAN.Mr.Murphy,  pr  We  both  rf^^^ 
^^^X'^^^Z^tr^^^'A..     -av.  a  kind  of 

"■'rh'h^F^iiSTevel  there  must  be  cooBjinkion  of  the  police 

Sfal'^SS-ar'to^Ss'lltS  £dTocTpoIice''deplrtn,en..  to 
do  a  better  job  of  controlling  crime. 

LEAA  PROGRAMS  IMPORTANCE 

So     allude  again  to  the  law  enforcement,  ^^/^^\''^,!irHn^^i 
model  community  relations  P^ogf  ^m^,  it       blXie  and  I  know 

tz  »rraJ?'&rpSA\So^rd  oth.r  thi„g= 

'  that  most  Americans  are  concerned  abojat.,_> 
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to  thJ  long  Fiol  vsumniers,  the  enormous  costs  will  far  oCitweigh 
what  really  a  few  more  dollars  relatively  speaking,  could  do  to 
continue  to  help  police  departments  to  improve.        3  * 

Dr.  Fyfe.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Murphy.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  country  in  the  Western  World  that  doesn't  have  ^t  least  an 
essentially,  coordinated  police  service,  and  I  would  never  argue  for 
that,,  but  I  think  the  Federal  Government  has  a  great  role  to  play 
in  letting  American  police  agencies  know  what  other  police  agen- 
cies are  doing  successfully,  for  example.  Many  of  the  people  who 
pass  through  the  Police  Foundation  are  chiefs  vho  are  ^loving 
from  one  department  to  another,  and  in  one  agonc3^  thf*y  will  have 
been  operating,  with  some  certain  sj:rategies»  very  sutcessrully,  and 
be'  transferred  to  another  agency,  and  the  people  there  know  noth- 
ing about  the  strategy,  so  that^the  Federal  Government  has  a  role 
to  play  in  disseminating  information  and  dissemiLating  research 
findings,  and  my  particular  interest  is  deadly  force. 

I  think  that  the  FBI,  which  publishes  just  about  everything  you 
want  to  know  about  crime  in  the  United  States,  should  also  publish 
figures  on  the  circumstances  in  which  people  get  killed  and  the 
numbers  of  people  killed  by  the  police  in  each  city  in  the  United 
States. 

The<)HAmMAN.  Mr.  Murphy,  Dr.  Fyfe,  L  would  like  to  tfiank  both 
of  you  very  much  for  your  contribution  to  these  proceedings.  On 
behalf  of  myself  and  members  of  the  committee  and  the  staff,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  pnce  again. 

There  may  be  questions  that  occur  to  us  as  a  result  of  going  over 
the  record  of  these  proceedings,  and,  if  so,  we  would  like  to  submit 
questions  to  you  in  writing  with  the  hope  that  you  wo'\ld  respond, 
to  them  in  writing.  *  - 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  would  be  a  pleasiu  v 

Thp  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  :iv.'_h  v/:  .jnprecia*^e  it. 

Out-  next  witness  this  morning  is  Dr  Mc-.icc^  Rg^^iin,  cofoundfer 
of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  an^indt  pendent  research' center 
on  public  policy.        '  * 

Dr.  Raskin  is  the  noted  autli^  :/  of  numerc^iis  publications,  irtclud- 
ing  editor  of  the  book,  "The  FecViraJ  Budgr^i  and  Social  Reconstruc- 
tioh."  This  book  is  the  result* of  a  sturly  by  Dr.  Raskin  and  others 
prepared  at  the  request  of  54  Me^s^bers  of  tL:  U.S.  Congress. . 

I  would  like  to  welcome  my  f  iend  and  a  ^  ^ague.  Dr.  Raskin;  we 
are  deeply  apprec^jative  of  your  ij/pfjut  ant  ^  before  this  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  MARCl  •  JT\?^i;lN,  SENIO|l  F'ELLOW, 
INSTITUTE  FOR  POLICY  S  "    iiiS,  WASHINGTON,  D  C. 

Dr  Raskin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  put' the  committee  in 
position  to  have  to  wait  for  me,  and  I  apologize  for  that. 

The'CHAiRMAN.  That  Is  quite  all  right.  We  look  forward  i  ■  your 
contribution.  *,  1 

Dr.  Raskin.  In  listening  to  the  discussion  this<i'morn?ng  oi  ti:(- 
distinguished  witnesses,  certain  questions  came  to  tny  nirid  which 
perhaps  would  be  a  good  place  to  be^in.  They  raise  qj;i..-tions  in  a 
way  which  are  somewhat  more  practical  than  I  had  ;  at 5 <  led  to 
consider  as  questions  relating  to  the  crisis  of  the  citios,  :  at  I  do 
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think  their  having  raised  them  this  "wuy,  it  would  be  useful  to. 
continue  in  that  direction. 

CRISIS  IN  TH£  tllTIES 

The  first  point  is  the  budget  crises  oi  the  city  is  something  which 

Eeople— experts— have  known  abov.;  for  this  last  decade,  a^d  the 
udgetary  crisis  indeed  was  predicied  and  comes  from  certain  clear 

facts.  *        1.    n-  u 

One  is  the  flight  of  business  i'r*mi  the  cities.  Second  is  the  flight 
of  the  white  middle  and  upper  classes  from  the  cities.  Third  is  the* 
increased  cost  of  social  services  iv  the  cities.  Fourth  is  the  declin- 
ing tax  base  within  the  citiew-^  a  result.  Fifth  is  the  movement 
away  from  the  cities  of  ihdustr>,  -nd  sixth  is  the  leaving  behind  of 
broken-spirited  bodies  and  p€  >pl€  as  a  result  of  industries  leaving 
the  cities,  and  as  a  result  of  people  who  'have  .no  place  to  turn  or  no 
place  to  go.-  1         1  J- 

So  those  turn  out  to  be  vitfry,  v»?ry  fundamental  ivi  undeirstanding, 
I  think,  the  crisis  that  we  now  face\.And  it  is  pne  which,  in  my 
view,  will  not  be  solved  very  €3s?iy.  Indeed,  what  I  t)iink  we  see  is 
that  the  \real  question  13  'w  bother  we  are  gi  ^r.g  to  exacerbate  the 
problem,  not  whether  it  is  going  to  be  solved. 

IMPACT  oV  DFi-'iNSE  h\)0<MefV  * 

And  on  the  exacerbation  sid^ ,  we  :^^o  of^^  t'ain  points  that  could  be 

•  made.  Here  the  increased  defense  budgtr,  as  you  have  pointed  out, 
is  absolutely  critical  in  f ausing  a  dec^y  of  she  Northeast.  While  it 
is  the  case  that  it  may,  in  fact,  help  ?^omie  of  the  industries,  in  the 
South  and  the  Southwest,  the  facl  oi*  the\ matter  is  that  the  in- 
creased defense  budget  will  causi>  greater  uneven  development 
within  the  United  States  to  le^^d  to  a  positjoh  where  indeed  war 
will  be- waged  on  the  cities.  ^      V         ,  '  / 

In  order  to  keep  some  sort-  f'f  aeftnblance  of  peace  in  the  city  arta 
in  order  to  keep  some  nort  of  aembiaTrce  of  low^r,  in  quotes,  "unem- 
ployment rate,   then;        be  an  attempt  to  draft  young  men  into 

•  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  i^urpose  not  only  of  d^i^fense  of  the  United 
States,  or  hot  only  for  the  purpose  of  perceived  defense  of  the 
national-internationa)  ;?iterests  around  the  world,  whether  or  not 
one  agrees  with  those,  but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  young  people 
cff  the  streets  »  \ 

So  it  becomes  an  alternative  means*  of,  keeping^  the  cities  qiHet. 
-.This  is  going  to  be,  in  my  view,  a  horrendous  error  in  judgment,  in 
policy  judgment,  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously  pursue  this  particular  direction.  \ 

TAX  EXPENDITURE  PROBLEM  \ 

The  second  problem  tliat  we  can  see  is  exacerbating  in, the  situa- 
tion of  the  cities  is  what  was  referred  to  as  the  tax  expenditure 
problem.  Well  over  $200  billion  a  year  goes. into  subsidy  or  waste  of 
evading  ta?u»:ion  that  are  legal,  and  so  forth,  that  have  to  be 
considered,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  it  increases  the  imbal- 
^  ance  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  the  society,  and  betweenithe 
middle  classei*  and  the  corporations,  if  you  like,  of  the  socii^y, 
because  the  ones  who  can  best  take  advantage  of  taix  expenditui 
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are  those  who  are  best  organized,  as  business  entities.  When  tJiat 
happens,  the  business,,  entities,  with  their  army  of  lawyers  and 
accountants,  and  so  fqrth,  are  the  ones  whp  are  able  fo  drive  an  ' 
even  greater  wedge  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  the  society, 
.and  that  has  derivatively  a  terrifying,  terrible  effect  on'the  cities, 
thernselves,  where  the  older  people,  the  very  young,  the  poor,  the 
black,  are  huddled  together,  and  huddled,  may  I'  point  ou£,  in  a 
situation  where  there  is  very  poor  transportation  for  them  and 
where  energy  costs  increase  and  where  public  transportation  be- 
comes more,  and  more  of  a  problem  itself.  -  . 

So,  ihdeed,  the  people  of  the  cities,  of  the  center  cities,  ^nd  of  the 
cities,  themselyes,  fmd  themselves,  in- the  Northeast,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Middle  West,  in  a  terrifying  huddling  situation. 

Now,  the  question,  then,  is  once  we  talk  about'  changing  the 
taxing  structure,  th^t  is,  attempting  to  deal  with  the  tax- expejadi-  . 
tflre. problem  and  also  undertaking  to  say  to  the  corporations,  to 
the  great  international  corporations  that  use  the  funds,  the  pension 
funds  of  public  service  employees  as  investment  tools  in  Third 
World  countries,  where,  in  effect,  the  banks  of  the  cities,  the  bank 
trustees  of  pensions  funds  use  their  power  to  invest  abroad  moneys 
that  are  made  in  New  York  City  ^or  in  Boston,  or  in  Los  Angeles, 
wherever  it  may  be;  that  what  has  to  be  looked  at  is  an  .attempt  to 
reinvest  those  funds*  here  within  our  own  cities,  especially  given 
the  fact  so  much  of  these  funds  are  indeed  public  service  funds, 
that  is,  they  are  the  investments,  or  they  are  the  pension  funds  of 
the  public  service  employees. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  public  service  employees  should  not  be 
protected  in  their  investment,  but  there  is  something  peculiar 
about  a  situation  in  which  the  banks  and  the  very  great  corpora-, 
tions  are  able  td^take  those  funds,  in  effect,  through  trustees  and'^ 
inyest  them  for  multinational  corporate  enterprises  that  do  noth-' 
ing  for  the  host  countries  abroad  and  cause  even  greater  decay 
within  the  United  States  because  of  capital  shortages,  within  our 
own  cities.    ^         *  , 

TAX  EXEMPT  PROPERTY 

Beyond  that,  I  would  point  out  several  other  things.  One  is  that 
there  has  to  be  a  way  of  looking  at  how  much  property  within  the 
cities  of  this  country  falls  in  tax  exempt  status,  and  this  would 
mean  a  serious  consideration  by  the  churches  of  whether  or  not 
certain  church  properties  shpuld  remain  tax  exempt,  university 
properties,  institute  properties  for  that  matter,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  at  least  a  portion  of  the  funds,  either  through  the  * 
discretion  of  these  groups  or  through  direct  governmental  mandate, 
has  to  go  back  into  the  development  of  those  cities,  thentselves,  or' 
the  sustaining  of  various  sorts  of  projects  and  activities  that  will 
keep  a  certain  level  of  decency  within  the  cities,  themselves.^ 

Now,  all  of  this,  may  I  add,  in  terms  of  these,  last  points,  are 
secondary  to  a  more  basic  point,  in  my  view,  that  has  to  be  made.  I 
don't  believe  that  targeting  is  going  to  work,  and  the  reason  I  say 
that  is  that  at  this  poinf  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  is  a  target, 
and  now  when  you  begin  to  see  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
United  States  is  a  targec,/you  really  are  talking  about  a  fundamen- 
tal question,  not  a  particularistic  one.  [ . 

/    •         ,',    26ii  V 
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It  requires,  therefore,  a  comprehensive  approach,  and  that  com- 
prehensive approach  does  relate,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  question  of- 
a  balanced  development  ahd  growth  within  the  society  itself.  It 
goes  to  the  question  of— and  I  am  not  the  greatest  supporter  in  the 
world  of  planning-rbut  it  does  go  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
society  and  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  whole,  is  going  to  be  able 
to.  plan  a  direction  of  balanced,  investment'  across  this  society, 
which  means,  in  effect,  that  it  is  going  to  have  to  guide  the  re- 
tained earnings  and  begin  to  talk  about  worker  community  partici- 
pation over  major  corporations  in  the  United  States  in  ords?r  to 
guide  the  earnmgs .  and  the  investment  policies  of.  those  corpora- 
tions. ■■  . 

INVESTMENT  PduCY 

.There  is  no  other  way  around  this  proMem  at  this  point  except 
to  have  very  heavy  taixing  of  those  corporations,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  alternatively  undertaking  to  develop' or  undertaking  to  guide 
where  the  investment  allocations  of  those  corporations  sj;e  going  to 
go.  * 

So,  rather  than  move  in  the  direction  of  the  so-called  market 
system,  which  means  that  the  corporations  will^  follow  where  the 
greatest  profit  is,  *and  whibh,  in  effect,  will  doom^  the  cities  of  this 
country,  doom  them— there  is  no  question  aboiit  that — we  will  have 
to  undertake  a  very  different  policy  which,  in  my^iew,  is  in  the 
long  term  economically  sound,  but  is  one  which  says^  there  has  to 
be  greater  planning  and  greater  direction  of  investment  in  terms  of 
what  is  to  be  made,  and  in .  terms  of  where  it  is  toi  be  made; 
•  Now,  this  also  suggests  to  me  certain  points  that  nave  been 
covered  in  American  history  before,  but  which  we  have  forgotten. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  in  different  parts  of  the  iJnited 
States,  cities  have  had  the  responsibility  of,  in  fact,  making  things, 
so;  for  examplfe,  in  Milwaukee  there  is  a  fertilizer  business,  Milm-- 
ganite  business,  which  is  jowned  and  run  by  the  city  of  Milwaukete^ 
In  the  Dakotas— and  I  ^assume  it  .^till  exists— the  grain  storage^ 
tanks  are  owned  by  the  States  themselves.  So  we  have  to  move,  in 
effect,  into  a  situation  where  the  cities  are  more  than  the  passive 
recipients,  of  broken-spirited  people; -they,  themselves,  have  to  be 
active  in  terms  of  Ihe  development  of  investment,  and  the  owner- 
ship of  ^mall  busines^es,^the  ownership  partner,  if  you  hke,  with 
neighborhoods -of  various  sorts  of  bmall  entrepreneurial  activities 
that  do*  develop  surpluses  foY  the  cities.  ^ 
'  The  question,  therefore,  of  how^his  is  going  to  occur,  it  seems  to 
me,  cojneadown  to  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

The-I^HAiRMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will  suspend  for  a  moment, 
there  is  a  vote  on  the  Qpor,  ahd  we 'will  recess  for  10  minutes. 

[Brief  recess  for  members  to  vote.] 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  resume  its  business. 

Mr.  Raskin,  you  may  proceed.      ,     ^  •    '  * 

Dr.. Raskin.  Thank  ygu,  Mr.  Chairman.      -  ^  ^ 

The  national  poHcy  that  we  have  toMook  at  now  is  really  very 
different  than 'the  direction  that  Congr^ess  is  now  moving.  The 
Congress  and  the  Executive  more  and,  more  move  toward  a  princi- 
ple of  rhean-spirited  budgets  and,  in  my  view,  misallocation  withih 
the  budgets  of  where  priorities  should  be  placed. 
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UNUtlRSTANDING  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Thi^  question,  it  seems  to  me,  becomes  one  that  has  to  be  debated 
^it  the^city;:  and  local  level.  So,  for  example,  it  would  not;  be  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world  to  begin  debating  the  question  of  the  \ 
defense  budget,  at  least  to  get  some  understanding  of  the  defense 
budgets,  within  ,  city  councils  and  within  mayors'  offfces,  so  that 
they,  themselves,  those  responsible  for  the  actual  caring  of  the 
American  people,  begin  to  see  where  tlie  funds  are  really  going, 
and  how  that  is  affecting  their  own  situation  locally  in  the  short 
and  in  the  long  term.  *  _ 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  BENEFICIAL  INVESTMENT 

Second;  I, would  urge  the  consideration  of  a  planning  j)rocess 
which  would  bring  together  groups  of  mayors  to  talk  about  how  to 
develop  investment  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  benefit  the  entire 
country  as  a  whole.  You  have  pointed  out  today  the  difficulty — and 
so  has  Congressman  Mineta — the  difficult  and  regional  antago- 
nisms, that  occur,  arid  which,  in  fact,  were  masked  over  this  last 
generation:  Historically,  of  course,  this  has  always  been  '.rue  of 
what  happened  in  Congress  between  the  various  regions  struggling 
with  each  other  for  industrial  development  or  agricultural  develop- 
ment, or  whatever,  and  indeed  in  the  last  generation  this  was. 
masked  as  a  result  of  a  relatively  high  employment  rate  and  a 
relatively  high,  decent  income  condition. 

Unless^  other  steps  are  taken  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  regional 
connictsVill  become  much  worse  in  American  society,  and  what 
we  will  then  see  is  people  using  the  military  and  national  security 
arguments  as  a  way  of  solving  those  regional  conflicts  by  mov^ing 
abroad,  that  is  to  say,  the  way  to  get  people  to  rally  around  the 
flag,  so  to  speak,  will  be  to  talk  about  Iran  as  being  th$  American 
problem,  or  what  goes  on  abroad  as  being 'our  problem,  rather  than 
attempting  to  deal  with  the  regional  and 'city  conflicts  that  we  now 
have  directly. 

,  GOALS 

That  is  a  problem  that  in  my  view  will  get  much  worse  unless  we  . 
set  very  particular  goals  for  the  society  which  are  quite  different 
than  the  ones  that  are  now  being  set.  In  that  sense,  I  would  make 
the  argument  that  equity  and  fairness  and  cooperation  are  linked 
principles  that  should  be  the  purpose  of  government  and  which 
would,  therefore,  cause  us  to  rethink  where  the  taxes  of  the  society 
should  go;  it  would  help  us  rethink  what  the  defense  budget  should 
be,  and  how  we  would  develop  a  planning  process  for  investment 
and  reinvestment  in  the  society. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  people,  even  Felix  Rohatten, 
who  is  a  big  city  banker  in  New  York,  sees  the  craziness  of  the 
overkill  strategy  which  we  follow  militarily 'and  sees  howindeed 
'  New  York  City,  itself,  is  decaying  and  dying  as  a  result  of  the 
*  national  security  strategy  that  is  being  followed  and  how  other 
cities  now  are  being  put  in  the  same  position. 

His  solutions  are  different,  but  the  analysis  really  comes  down  to 
the  same  thing.  So  I  think  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  question  of 
w^here  investment  is  to  go  by  the  major  corporations,  who  is  to 
control  that  investment,  and  the  order  of  priorities  here  in  the 
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Congress  which  puts  greater  and  greater  emphasis  on  national 
defense  and  less  and  less  emphasis  on  social  programs.  That,  in  my 
view,  will  turn  ojut  to  be  a  very  grievous  erirdr  for  society, 

CIVIL  DisORDERS 

In  particular  terms,  What  we  will  then  see. is  greater  civil  disor- 
ders, and  the  police  question  will  become  a  secondary  question, 
because  what  will  happen,  in  my  view,  is  that  with  .greater  civil 
disorders,  the  National  Guard  will  be  counted  on  more  and  more  to 
control  the  activities  of  the  cities,  and  especially  what  happens  in 
the  ghettos  of  the  cities,  and  so  there  will  be  greater  civil  conflict 
in  the  society,  and  what  we  will  see,  thprefore^  is  a  National  Guard, 
military  policing  of  the  cities  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  where,  in 
effect,  the  cities  will  become  reservations  which  was;  of  course,  in 
part  predicted  by  the  staff  of  the  Kerner  Commission  in  the  1960|s. 

In  my  view,  this  is  a -time  that  is  different  than  .the  1960's, 
because  there  we  had  relatively  high  employment  in  the  society, 
where  people,  in  fact,  believed  in  the  possibility  and  the  potential- 
ity of- this  country,  even  though  there  was  a  terrifying  and  terrible 
war.    >  '  '  , 

At  this  point,  what  we  see  is  more  and  more  glumness,  a  sense 
that  very  little  can  be  done,  that  an  8-pei-cent  unemployment  rate 
is  something  that  is  accepted  as  a  reasonable  thing  to  have  nation- 
ally, that  if  we  w.ere  to  drop  the  unemployment  rate  of  black  youth 
^from  45  to  30  percent,  that  would  be  <;onsidered  to.  be  a  very  great 
reform  and  accomplishment. 

In  other  words,  we  are  in  a  situation  now  of  hopelessness  on  the 
one  level  where  it  comes  out  in  spasmic  disorders  of  the  kind  that 
we  see  in  Miami. 

RECOMMENDED  ALTERNATIVES 

So  my  judgment  is  -to  get  out  from  under  this — what  will  be 
.  required  is  the  kind  of  national  leadership,  national  programmatip 
planning  to  suggest  that  there  are  alternatives  that  in  fact  will 
make  ^  difference  '  /) ' 

At  the  local  level  here  in  Washington,  I  would  suggest  that 
certain  things  could  indeed  be  thought  about  and  which  could 
perhaps  be  used  as  a  basis  for  spreading  elsewhere.  . 

TAXES 

One  is  that  I  think  the  people  should  be  given  their  choice  twithin 
limits  to 'decide  whether  to  pay  their  taxes  locally  or  nationally, 
and  by  Ibfcally  I.  mean  here  specifically  in  the  neighborhoods  and 
the  cities,  so  they,  in  fact,  have  on  their  tax  forms  the  possibility  of 
choice  as  to  where  to  pay  their  taxes,  rather  than  waiting  for  a 
revenue-sharing  formula  to  be  worked  out  on  the  national  level  I 
think  that  would  cause  a  redirection  of  the  funding  in  the- society 
in  a  much  more  positive  way.  . 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BANKS 

Second  of  all,  I  would  see  the  possibility  now  of  the  establish- 
ment of  community  development  banks.  We  have  made  a  start  in 
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that  directiou  with  the  National  Co-op  Bank,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  more  directly  we  should  have  community  development  banks, 
possibly  changing  the  credit  unions  of  the  society  from  being  credit 
unions  that  subsidize  the  consumer  credit  market  to  being  credit 
unions  that  were,  in  fact,  instrumental  in  rebuilding  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  society,  then  reaves.  That  would  change  in  effect  their 
charter  and  their  purpose,  hut  it  would  be  something  that  would 
cause  a  very  great  deal  of  excitement  within  the  neighborhoods 
and  enter  into  a  rebuilding  process,  themselves. 

I  EDUCATION 

Third,  in  a  city  like  Washington,  I  would  see  the  possibility  of 
the  development  of  a  program  within  the  government  service  for 
teaching,  where,  in  effect,  people  with  great  skills  in  the  bureauc- 
racy or  in  the  Congress  would  spend  "several  hours  teaching  on  a  V 
released-time  basis  in  the  schools,  themselves,  as  assistance  to  the 
scnbols  so  that  you  would  develop  a  different  sort  of  relationship  in 
the  schools  to  the  government  and  to  people  with  great  expertise. 

This  would,  in  my  view,  move  toward  the  building  of  a  model 
school  system  here  which  would  bring  in  more  and  more  the  uni- 
versities of  the  area  for  that  purpose. 

FEDERAL  PAYMENT*  FORMULA 

I  would  also  think  that  the  idea  of  a  Federal  payment  which  is 
settled  and  which  is  not  discretionary  is  a  good,  one,  but  the  prob- 
lem here  is  to  be  sure  that  that  Federal  payment  is  predicated  on 
equity,  not  only  on  a  numerical  percentage  of  what  is  raised,  but 
there  has  to  be  a  clear  statement  of  why  there  should  be  this 
Federal  payment.  One  is  that  it  is  owed  in  th^  sense  that  the 
Federal  Government  uses  the  "property,  but.  sacond,  that  there 
should  be  d  sense  of  equity  for  the  people  who  live  here  and  also 
that  becomes  the  principle  upon  which  the  Government,  itself, 
begins  to  operate  in  terms  of  the  programs  that  it  builds,  and  in 
terms  of  its  taxing  mechanism,  it-is  predicated  on  equity  and^ 
fairness  and  caring. 

EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

Finally,  I  wouWmake  the  argument  that  there  is  no  reason  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  couldn't  have  a  full  employment  program 
which  would  then  become  a  model  for  other'  places,  and  a  full 
employment  program  which  would  include  the  development  of 
public  businesses,  which  is  started  by  the  city  of  Washington,  itself, 
so  that  enough  capital  is  there  for  the  employment  of  people  in 
these  program's,  and  these -businesses  would  be  both  worker-  and 
community-owned.  ,  !  • 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MILITARY  BUDGET 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Raskin,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
opening  remarks  and  go  first  to  your"" statement  with  respect  to  the 
increase  in  the  military  budget.  We  both  tend  to  agree  with  respect 
to  what  the  future  holds  if  we  continue  to  go  down  this  particular 
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road.  You  suggested  in  your  remarks  a  local  strategy  that  could  be 
developed  to  combat  the  mentality  that  presently  exists  in  the 
Congress  which  would  suggest  the  expenditure,  as  I  indicated  earli- 
er, of  over  $2  trillion 'in  the  next  10  years  on-  the  military, function 
alone.  Can  you  amplify  on  the  strategy  you  "see? 

Dr.  Raskin.  I  think  there  are  two  parts  to  ..the  strategy.  One 
would  be  to  take  this  committee  and  move  from  city  to  city;  in 
other,  words^  once  you  have  the  conclusions  of  this  report,  that  you 
could  take  the  conclusions  of  this  report  with  members  of  your 
committee  and  go  and  test  them  out  on  a  city-by-city  basis,  and 
also  to  present  to  them  the  ^ffects-that  will  happen  to  their  city  as 
a  result  of  the  increased  ^nilitary  budget,  and  specifically  what  it 
means  to  have  a  decreasing  amount  of  discretionary  funds  that 
Congress  is  able  to  spend  within  the  present  frame  of  reference. 

Now,  what  I  have  in  mind  there  is  to  say  that  Congressman 
Mineta  was  correct  when  he  talked  about  the  decreasing  funds,  and 
the  decreasing  piece  of  the  pie,  and  whatever  one  is  now  trying  to 
do  is  to  decrease  the  power  of  Congress,  in  effect,  by  saying  that 
Congress  should  only  have  to  deal  with  the  smaller  piece  of  the  pie 
and  everything  else  should  be  set  in  concrete  in  terms  of  funds. 

I  would  make  the  argument  that  this  committee,  and  the  discus- 
sions that,  this  committee  could  hold  with  mayors  and  city  council 
people,  would  be  'to  talk  about  what  should  be  discretionary  and 
what  should  not  be  in  terms  of  expenditures.  That  is  one  thing. 

Second  of  all,  it  could  lay  the  basis  of  what  a  different  taxing 
policy  could  be  for  the  cities  of  this  country  and,  third,  it  could  get 
people,  that  is,  the  mayors  and  the  city  councils,  to  take  testimony 
on  what  an  actual  national  security  strategy  should  be  fpr  the 
United  States  to  be  consistent  with  the  needs  of  their  own  cities. 

One  could  imagine  if  one  were  really  just  bfeing  more  playful  at 
this  point,  of  saying  to  a  city  mayor  and  council,  how  many  mis- 
siles do  you  need  to  buy  in  order  to  feel  protected? 

What  do  the  cities  of  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco  need  in  terms 
of  missiles,  in  terms  of  armaments?  How  much  are  you  in  fact 
prepared  to  spend  on  that,  if  you  were  given  a.budget  of  x  dollars 
as  against  the  needs  that  you  have  here? 

My  judgment  is  that  we  would  come  up  with  very  different 
numbers  than  what  we  get  presently,  aixd-wiat  we  would  find  is 
that  if  we  were  to  add  up  what  the  various  cities  and  regions  of 
this  country  felt  they  needed  actually  for  national  security  and 
defence,  it  ivould  be  a  number  far  less  than  what  it  is  that  we 
presently  spend,  and  it  would  be  quantatively  far  less  in  terms  of 
the  numbers  of  missiles  and  nuclear  weapons  and  m6n  and  women 
under  arms  than  we'now  have  or  are  presently  projecting. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  fascinating  set  of  ideas.  I  would 
raise  this  question  with  you: 

It  has  been  my  experience,  not  only  as  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee but  also  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that 
one  can  prepare  oneself  to  address  the  critical  foreign  policies.  You 
can  present  the  most  rational  and  logical  set  of  ideas,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  specific  example: 

The  one  recent  controversy  with  the  MX  missile.  No  one  in  the 
.  Congress  knows  how  much  it  will  cost;  no  one  knows  what  it  -^vill 
look  like.  There  have  been  30  different  changes  and  no  one  has  any 
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id^a  of  what  size  it  will  be.  That  is  dependent  upon  the  Soviets' 
response  to  it  and  no  one  even  knows  if  we  have  the  necessary 
resources  to  build  it. 

The  GAO  says  we  may  not  even  have  enough  concrete  in  the 
country  to  build  the  system.  Here  is  a  system  where  vou  don't 
know  how  much  it  will  cost,  what  it  will  look  like,  who  it  will 
serve,  yet  my  colleagues  were  prepared  without  question  to  vpte  in 
support  of.  that.  ~  .  • ,  * 

If  we  came  in  with  the  social  program  to  deal  with  the  cities  of' 
America  and  we  couldn't  say  how  much  it  cost,  how  large  it  would 
be,  what, it  would  look  like,  .whether  we  could,  construct  such  a 
program,  they  would  run  us  off  the  floor  of  Congress  as  flaraing 
idiots.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  the  military,  that  same  criteria  does 
not  apply: 

How  do  we  handle  that?  My  point  being,  my  colleagues,  when  we 
deal  with  the  issue  of  military  budget,  tend  to  deal  with  the  rare  • 
area  of  perceptions  and  wave, the  bloody  red  shirt,  which,  then 
becomes  the  rationale  for  the  expenditure  for  an  incredible  amount 
of  money,  but  that  same  loose  idea  is  not  used  when  we  talk  about 
social  programs.      .      .  , 

How  do  we  address  my  clear  perception  that,  on  the  other  side, 
the  arguments  don't  come  rationally  or  logically,  the  .arguments 
come  with  emotion  and  stays/'^as  I  said,  in  the  rare  area  of  percep- 
tions or  the  statement  gets  made  sending  messages. 

Dr.  Raskin.  Well,,  it  is  very,  very  hard  to  reason  with  irrational- 
ity, that  is  first  of  all,  because  in  fact  what  yo,u  are  dealing  with  is 
a  problem  of  pathological  neurosis,  fear  rather  than  something  that 
can  be  dealt  with  in  a  reasonable  way,  in  my  view,  so  v/e  shouldn't 
kid  ourselves.  *  ' 

I  think  that  that  is  a  pifece  of  the  ground  i!ipon  which  we  stand 
butr  having  said  that,  it  does  seem  to 'me  that  there  are  several 
things  that  could  conceivably  be  put  forward  in  tae  debate,  and 
that  will  in  a  way  happen.  . 

When  the  GAO.  says  there  is  not  enough  concrete  in  the  country 
to^do  that,  to  build  the  MX  missile,  this  in  fact  does  begin  to  cause 
some  of  the  more  rational  national  security  managers,  and  some  of; 
the  more  cler^r-headed  Members  of  Congress  to  say,  hey,:  wait  a 
minute,  there  is  something  wrong  here. 

Let  me  give  you  an  experience  of  my  own  in  1961  ^which  has 
some  sort  of  relevance.  You  will  recall  in  1961  civil  defense  was 
thought  to  be  absolutely  critical  to  have  for  the  United  States,  and 
Life  Magazine  put  out  an  issue  saying  97  out  of  100  people  could  be 
saved  by  having  a  fallout  shelter  program. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE    '  ^  ^  ,' 

At  that  time  I  was  privileged  to  work  for  President  Kennedy  and 
was  advised  when  the  civil  defense  shelter  program  got  off  the 
ground  that  the  only  living  things  that  would  be  left. to,  inherit 
after  even  a  small-scale  war  in  this  country,  nuclear  war,  would  be 
the  rats,  as  it  turned  out  a  series  of  studies  would  be  done*  to 
suggest  that  the  rats  would  be  the  only  living  things  that  would 
come  out  of  this.  '  . 

I  also  suggested  then  and  others  had  suggested  that  pressing  .for 
a  civil  defense  program  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  disharmony 


within  iUo  United  Slate-  .  und  you  will  also  recall  how  the  people 
from  Calirornia  were  treated  by  the  people  of  Arizona  and  Nevada, 
who  said  if  they  ever  came  across  the  borders  they  would  shoot  to 
kill.  They  would  shoot  to  kill  the  people  who  came  from  California. 

People  began  buying  guns  fur  that  purpose  in  the  possibility  that 
a  nuclear  war.  would  occur  arid  there  would  not  be  enougn  shelters 
to  go  around.  Therefore,  what  we;better  do,  people  thought,  is  t-) 
have  enough  guns  to  stop  others  from  coming  in. 

Within  a  (i-month  period  the  Prteident  turned  around  on  the 
(question  becausg  he  saw  what  was  happening,  ^hat  the  body  pohtic 
itself  was  beginning  to  go  crazy,  so  what  I  think  may  happen  wiui 
the  MX  and  with  others  of  these  weapons  is  that. the  material  tnat 
Would  be  n-ecessary  to  build  tWem  won't  be  there,  and  people  will 
begin  to  back  off. 

The  Chairman.  I  can't  hear  you.  ^' 

Dr.  Raskin.  The  more  egregious  and  foolish  things  will  stop 
because  the  co^  will  seem  to  'be  prohibitive,  that  .he  mr^erlal 
won't  be  there  inecessarilv  to  build  the  stuff,  and  that  there  will  be 
a  certain  bacWng  away  from  the  original  position  ^hat  is  taken,  so 
.1  would  see  tl{e  possibility  that  the  MX,  while,  it  would  get  started, 
will  never  get  finished  and 'never  be  put  in  place  because  of  .the 
madness  of  the  scheme- itself.^  -  •      ^  . 

Second  of  all,  the  budgets  that  former  President"  Nixon  talked 
about  in  his  recent  book/ and  what  Governor  E'^a'gan  is  talkmg 
about,  between  10  and  20  percent  increase  a  year  in  expenditure 
will  hiive  to  be  paid  by  somebody,  and  it  cannot  be  paid  by  the  poor 
and  working  class  of  this  country  any  more,  and  ..that  will  become 

obvi'ous.  '  .      L      .,1-  '  ^  ^ 

Then  the  question  is,  will  the  great  corporations  be  willing,  to  pay 
for  that  10  or  20  percent  increase  by  changing  their  tax  schedules? 
.  My  guess  is  that  the  answer*  is  no,  and  so  in  fact  what  would 
happen  is  thqt  the  multinational  corporations -and  largest  corpo- 
rate groups  in  society  will  say  we  are  not  picking  up  the  tab  for 
this  stuff  anymore,  to  that  extent,  so  that  will  serve  as  a  brake  for 
a  period  of  time  of  wild  excesses.  .  • 

Now,  the  problem  with  government. governing  in  this  period  ot 
time  is  that  what  appeared  to  be  pathological  and  excessive,  say,  o 

-  years  ago,  now  is  accepted  as  the  way  of  doing  business  today,  and 
what  may  appear  to  be  pathological  today  5  or  10  years  from  now 
will  appear  to  be  reasonable,  and  that  is  one  of  the  great  dangers. 

That  is' why  I  would  make  the  argument  that  the  importance  of 
Members  of  Congress,  your  taking  the  leadership  and  others  of  us 
taking  some  sort  of  leadership  in  suggesting  an  alternative  way  to 

*  go,  because  the  country,' this  society  cannot  continue  to  afford  the 
sitliation  of  pathology  that  we  presently  have. 

Finallv,,6ne  other  point,  and  this  would  be  to  suggest  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  are  they  prepared  to  in  fact  go  out  and  debate  the 
defense  budget  across  this  country  by  letting  people  choose  what 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  in  terms  of  the  taxing  scheme? 

That  is,  that  if  you  have  a  $100  tax  bill,  would  a  Member  of 
Congress  go  along  with  the  notion  that,  within  limits,  each  taxpay- 
er would  have  the  right  to  chcose  whether  to  pay  to  a.Federal 
facility,  the  Federal  Government  or  locally  to  the  city,  or  indeed  to 
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choose  which  doparlinenl  of  the  F'ederal  Government  IKat  taxpayer 
v/ould  be  prepared  to  pay  the  funds  to. 

My  judgment  is  that  after  a  serious  debate  in  the  society  which 
could  then  be  held  this  way,  that  people  would  see  the  importance 
of  chaliging  the  faxing  structure  of  this  country  and  who  really  in 
fact  gets  penalized,  artd  also  would  undertake  to  change  the  entire 
ai»'ection  of  the  sociar  programs  as  against  the  national  security 
defense  programs  of  this  society. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  yoli  for  that  answer,  and  I  think  this  is  a 
terribly  important  area  of  concern,  because  most  American  people 
when  they  see  a  budget  ot  $613  billion  or  mdre,  they  assume  that 
there  is  an  incredible  amount  of  money  to  do  all  those  great  things, 
and  when  you  boil  it  down  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress  is  only  in 
real  control' ^of  approximately  $150  billion*  and  the  Pentagon  is 
•going  to  get  100  of  that,  you  realize  the  small  amount  of  money  in 
that  budget  that  goes  for  these  kinds  of  programs,  so  I  think  that 
mis  area  is  terribly  important. 

T  I  would  like  to  go  to  one  additional  area  with  you  in  terms  of, 
wt»ll,  you  laid  it  out  as  an  area  of  exacerbation  and  you  alluded  to 
the  drafting  of  young  people  into  the  military,  and  you  made  a 
very  interesting  observation,  that  not  simply  a  question  of  putting 
young  people  in  the  military  to  fight  wars,  b|it  to  hold  clown  the 
unemployment  rate,  to  take  young  people  off  the  streets. 

Dr.  Raskin.  And  to  stop  the  possibility  of  civil  conflict  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  indicated,  and  I  took  note  here,  that  this 
would  take  the  young  people  off  the  streets,  but  you  thought  that 
this  would  ultimately  be  the  wrong  policy  and  that  that  would 
manifest  itself. 

Can  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Dr.  Raskin.  Yes;  v  here  a  country  like  the  United  States  intends 
to  spend  so  much  money  on  defense  and  national  security,  it  is  in  a 
way  very  similar  to  a  person  who  has  a  golf  club.  He  will  want  to 
use  it  and  he  will  want  to  keep  using  it. 

Now,  the  interventionist  strategy  for  the  United  States  will 
-cause  very  great  international  pain  to  t!ie  United  States,  and  the 
proof  of  that  is  to  just  take  a  look  at  tiat  has  happened  with  two 
r^ajor  interventions  over  this  last  25-year  period. 

The  Korean  intervention  was  one  which  was  extremely  costly  in 
terms  of  civil' liberties  in  the  United  States.  It  was  extremely  costly 
in  terms  of  military  or  civilian  control  over  the  rtiilitary,  and  also 
it  had  the  effect,  while  it  had  the  effect  of  solving  for  a  short  period 
of  time  the  question  of  high  .employment  going  into  the  war,  there 
was  9  percent  unemployment;  it  also  continued  to  skew  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  United  States. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  the  Vietnam  war,  while  it  is  the  case 
that  it  had  the  effect  of  having  relatively  low  unemployment  rates 
during  that  period  of  time,  it  also  split  the  society  and  showed 
weakness  of,  if  you  like,  the  American  national  security  and,  mili- 
tary machine,  and  it  again  skewed  the  economic  development  of 
the  Qrtited  States  in  part  toward  the  South  and  Southwest. 

The  next  time  around,  and  then  what  finally  happened,  was  that 
tH^  war  itself  that  continued  inside  the  Armed  Forces  with  all  sorts 
of  international  conflicts  which  came  from  the  ranks,  internal 
insubordination,  that  continued  the  anger  from  the  streets  and  the 
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colleges  and  into  the  Anned  Forces  themselves,  until  finally  the 
United  States  found  itself  in  a  position  where  it  was  not  able  to  mi 
the  harmony  in  Vietnam  which  came  to  be  the  major  reason  tor 

the  wafvto  stop.         .  . 

If  the  United  States  uses  draftees  in  an  interventionary  way  in 
any  sort  of  long-term  struggle,  the  same  respU  in  my  view  will 
occur  where  in  effect  the  war  will  just  continue,  that  is,  the  contlict 
which  I  said  had  occurred  in  Vietnam  on  the  streets  in  the  civil 
side  of  the  society  would  now  continue  militarily,  that  is,  in  the 
military  sector  itself,  the  draftees  will  not  go  along  with  it. 

One  other  reason  that  that  would  be  true  is  that  there  now  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  particular  good  reason  to  continue  to  believe  in 
an  American  dream  and  American  hope  and  American  possibility, 
especially  because  of  the  high  unemployment  rates,  because  ot  the 
hopelessness  and  decay  and  confusion  and-  breakup  that  we  see  as 
the  standard  now  within  American  cities. 

^  •    *  ENTITLEMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  Chairman.  We  have  talked  about  the  various  entitlement 
proLM-ams,  which  are  outside  of  the  immediate  control  of  Congress, 
and  I  have  seen  over  the  years  a  very  interesting  phenomenon. 
That  is,  the  way  we  tend  to  buy  off  groups  is  to  place  them  in  the 
entitlement  programs  so  they  don't  have  to  come  to  Washington  to 
enLwe  in  political  protests  or  political  challenges.  ^ 

Each  year  fewer  and  fewer  groups  come  to  Congress  to  bring 
their  collective' pressure  on  the  body,  because  we  tend  to  buy  ott 
these  groups  individually  by  putting  at  least  part  of  their  hopes 
and  dreams  in  entitlement  programs,  so  it  becomes  very  ditricult  as 
a  practical  matter  to  develop  the  kind  of  broad-based  political 
coalition  capable  of  bringing  pressure  on  this  body  to  radica  ly 
alter  the  nature  of  its  priorities  or  to  significantly  delve  into  solu- 
tions to  solve  our  critical  problems.       -  n  t  .u-  i      •  j 

How  do  we  approach  that  particular  problem?  I  think  it  is  devas- 
tating on  the  process.  ,  •        4.  t  c^«„ 

Dr   Raskin.  I  think  what  is  going  to  happen  is  that  it,  say, 
•    Reagan  becomes  President,' there  will  be  an  attempt  to  open  Up 
those  entitlement  programs  and  to  take  them  away  from  the  var^ 

ious  groups.  ,  .11  L     •  A 

I  think  that  the  social  security  system  will  ber  in  very  deep 
trouble  in  this  regard;  I  think  there  will  be  a  reexamination  ot  all 
the  pension  funds,  and  I  think  the  people  s  pensions  are  in  very 
deep  trouble  in  any  case  in  this  society. 

One  would  have  to  go  piece  by  piece  to  see  what  would  happen.- 
My  guess  though  is  that,  well,  to  go  beyond  the  entitlement  pro- 
gram is  to  go  back  to  each  group  and  say,  look,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
there  for  you  anyway  in  the  course  of  this  decade  and,  theretore, 
because  it  is  not  you  are  going  to  have  to  join  with  us  in  redetining 
what  you  think  is  your  entitlement  and  to  begin  to  relate  what  you 
think  your  entitlement  is  to  a  need  of  another  group.  • 

In  this  way,  and  this  would  take  the  most  extraordinary  sort  of 
political  leadership,  in  this  way  there  would  be  a  possibiltty  ot 
redefining  what  we  mean  by  equity  and  fairness  in  society  and 
restore  a  leadership  role  to  Congress  itself. 
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TARGETING 

The  Chairman.  Now,  yo#  mentioned  that  targeting  would  not 
work  because  two-thirds  of  \\\e  Nation  is  already  targeted.  You 
suggested,  the  need  to  develop  bolanced  and  planned  development 
having  a  significant  impact  on  the  corporate  movement,  because  to 
allow  the  corporations  to  m^vp  strictly  on  the  basis  of  a  profit 
motive  would  doom  the  cities. 

Would  you  amplify  on  that? 

Dr.  Raskin.  Well,  in  the  last  several  months  some  major  studies 
have,  been  done  at  MIT  and  Boston  College,  The  Harrison  Blue- 
stone  report  suggests  the  closing  up  of  American  industries  in 
major  American  cites  in  which  a  pattern  is  pursued.  The/e  is 
movement  from  the  Northeast  to  the  South  and  Southwest,  and 
then  from  the  South  and  Southwest  out  of  the  country. 

The  major  corporations  allow  the  plants  to  decay  and  leave 
behind,  if  you  like,  the  refuse  of  what  they  have  done  for  the 
communities  to  pick  up.  Now,  this  is  a  national,  an  international 
^pat  tern,  and  so  if  you  only  target  in  ohe  or  two  or  three  places  and 
only  help  the  people  who  are  left  behind,  which  I  view  as  very 
important,  that  is  the  unemployed  worker  or  the  broke:i  family  or 
whatever  group  is  left  behind  that  doesn't  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  situation  of  the  loss  of  employment  or  of  a  plant  closing,  you 
are  not  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  take  a  look  at  what  industrial  develop- 
ment should  be  ir  this  3ociety,  who  is  going  to  control  it,  and  who 
is  going  to  move  it  in  particular  o  Erections. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  now  a  national  responsibility  and  is  not 
one  which  can  indeed  b(  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Fortune  500  , or  the 
largest  oil  companies  and  car  manufacturing  companies. 

In  fact,  wliat  will  happen  anyway  is  that  if  the  profits  of  the 
Fortune  500  begin  ^,o  decliner,  which  in  my  view  will  happen  in  any 
case  because  of  bad  inves  .tnent  policy,  they  will  come  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  anyway,  and  the  Federal  Government  as  in  the 
case  of  Chrydler,  will  have  to  bail  them  oiit 

I  arr  sugge.^tiiig  what  must  now  be  done  is  a  preemptive  strategy 
and  that  strategy  says^we  know  where  things  are  going  in  terms  of 
American  industry.  We  don't  like  that  directibn  and,  therefore,  we 
are  going  to  enter  into  a  very  different  sort  oflplanning  and  invest- 
ment allocation  process*.  •  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  has  a  few  questions  he  would  like  to 
raise. 

THREATS  FROM  PRESENT  TRENDS 

Mr.  Davis.  Dr.  Raskin,  the  picture  that  you  paint  suggests  there 
are  in  fad  crises  brewing  that  current  national  policies  either 
ignore  or  regard  with  such  disdain  and  so  lightly  that  they  in  fact 
overlook  the  most  immediate  dangers  in  favor  of  dealing  with 
dangers  probably  more  imagined  than  real,  such  as  the  external 
threat  that  is  supposed  to  exist  by  those  whp  support  higher  de- 
fense spendmg.  .     .      '  ! 

Is  it  possible  that  a  continuation  of  this  kind  of 'thinking  will 
lead  the  country  in  the  direction  of  ignoring  what  are  in  fact 
greater  internal  dangers  than  any  that  exist  outside  the  country? 
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Dr.  RasiCin.  1  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  what  is  goihg 
to  happen  ovN^r  this  next  period,  if  we  continue  lo  follow  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  going,  and  if  grpnter  emphasis  is  placed  on 
increased  defense  expenditure,  if  there^  ^  no  economic  policy  except 
that  of  turning  over,  of  havi^j  tax.cu:s  v  \ich  in  fact  benefit  the 
richest  groups  in  the  society,  if  the  majo.  -porations  continue  to 
pay  less  and  less  taxes,  if  they  continue  ivest  outside  of  the 
United  States  for  higher  return,  if  there  v  ^  more  of  a.deskilling 
going  on  \n  the  society  where,  in  effect,  the  :\  ^-rican  worker, does 
not  know  how  to  make  things  in  a  way  whl;:-  ls«.as  efficientyas 
people  in  or  workers  in-  other  parts  of  the  world,  k.  -*  is  the  q^ise 
that  we  have  larger  and  larger  numbers  of  pe-  ) -iu^  ho  define 
themselves  only  as  consumers,  as  people  who  don'r  ise  '  mselves 
as  productive,  as  tak;  '(  aoSon^to  do  things,  then  th.v.  ^.uld  say 
is  a  real  threat  in  thi.  -^^Hy  and  is  one  which  will  -  •  /  :c  to-  md 
greater  .  ivil  confi^ct  ii.-  »;r2ater  and  greater  hop  ihe 
decade  oC  the  1980s. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  juxtapositio.  t."  that  very  real  thr-a-,  do  ;  .  u  \W yM 
the  country  remains,  in  Vi^:'  \  f  that,  more  in  fav,  v'.e  pc.icy 
that  leads  us  toward  wiiiir'./ne::s  to.  police  the  prob-.-ms  that  are 
being  created  internally  n/.  ^.  '  an  put  forth  the  expenditures 
that  might  be  necessary  to  io     X  oolve  them?  • 

Dr.  Raskin.  Well,  at  this  Tx/i/J  the  appearance  that  the  voiers, 
and  I  want  to  be  very  precLsi'  about  this,  Mr.  Counsel,  because  k  m 
a  very  complicated  question,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  say,  look, 
there  is  a  move  to  the  right  in  the  United  States  that  those  people 
who  vote  are  very  frightened  of  inflation,  that  they  see  their  own 
class  position  declining,  and  ihat  thoy  want  in  one  way  or  another 
to  stop  th£\t  from  happening.  Therefore,  they  will  move  to  the  right 
and  penalise  the  organized  and  unorganized  workers  of  the  country 
and  the  very  poor. 

LEADERSHIP  FAILURE  ^  . 

In  my  view,  the  failure  which  exists  is  indeed  a  failure  ofJeader- 
ship  and  i  failure  to  develop  those  sorts  of  programmatic  alterna- 
tives that  people  can  understand  they  could  take  ^.n  their  day  to 
day  lives  th'-r  tney  could*  believe  ii;  and  take  in  their  day  to  day 
lives. 

Our  problem  *  t!iaf  the  pohtician  does  not  control  the  economy. 
He  is  responsible  for  it  but  he  does  not  control  it,  and  so  it  is  a  very 
i;liar  situation  that  the  A.mferican  politician  is  faced  with,  that 
while  he  Is  responsible  for  the  economy  he  h.'i*.  no  control  over  the 
<^conomy,  that  while  he  is  supposed  lo  cpntrol  tV.  e  inflation,  the  fact 
o'"  ^ne  matte:  is  that  only  in  the  most  marginal  ways  is  tlie  Ameri- 
can politician  and/or  the  American  Goverment  seemingly  able  or 
willing  to  control  commercial  bar^k  deposits  and  investment  of 
corporations  and  credit  and  so  forth,  so  American  vptcr  is 
confused  about  who  is  re.sponsihle,  who  is  in  charge 

While  it  is  the  case  that  the  Amencap-voter  ha^,  no  contrrl  over 
the  economy  except  to  decide  what  he^r  she  buvs,  th^n  thf»  nnger 
is  vented  against  the  American  politician  arid  wno  himself  ci-xs  nol 
know  what  he  or  she  can  control. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  yqn  very  much  for  your  recSfionses. 

The  Chairman*.  I  just  have  one  additional  qu .^stion. 
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SCOPE  OK  FURTHER  Hr  \RINGS 

Mr.  Raskin,  you  mentioned,  in  your  remarks  the  notion  of  bring- 
ing together  groups  r»f  mayors  and  Rgot  side-tracked  for  a  moment, 
and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  woula\amplify  upon  the  strategy  of 
bringing  together  the  iTjayors  for  the  purposes  of  looking  at  the 
issue  of* investment  in  the  cities  of  America. 

Dr.  Raskin.  This  is  -i  question  of  jurisdiction  in  Congress,  but  I 
should  think  that  the  contmiiation  of  these  hearings  would  be  to 
take  a  look  at  plant  closings,  the  allocation  of  investmei^t  by  tbe 
major  corporations  in  the  society,  whetlfer  they  intend  to  invest  in 
the  cities  of  this  country  aitd,  if  so,  how,  or  tney  intend  to  invest 
abroad. 

Also,  I  think  there  is  a  third  thing,  what  sort  of  training  pro- 
grams and  educational  programs  that  will  go  on  for  American' 
workers  during  this  period  of  timi  and  this  decade,  and  so  I  would 
see  possibly  doing  it  in  the  following  way,  that  is.  to  bring,  together, 
for  a  weekend  a  group  of  mayors  and  possible  bankers  and  corpo- 
rate leaders  to  talk  about  what  they  see  as  what  they  intend  to  do 
over  this  next  5  to  10  years.  v,  « 

»  From  that,  you  take  a  look  at  what  alternative  strategy  is  that 
might  be  developed^  and  go  back  to  them  and  see  whf^ther  or  not 
some  of  those  at  least  would  sign  on  to  that  alternative  strategy. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  yor..  Dr.  Raskin,  for  your 
contribution  to  these  proceedings.  I  am"  sure  there  are  a  number  of 
questions  that  we  would  not  have,  an  oppoitunity  to  ask;  we  would 
like  to  be  able 'to  submit  thern  to  ynu  in  writing  in  the  hopes  you 
will  respond  to  us. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  ,yoUr  Cx-eative  ideas,  your  thoughts 
have  been  very  stimulating.  ^ 

Dr.  Raskin.  Thank  you.  * 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Car!  Holman,.the  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Black  Lear'  rship  F  .  Mim,  a  coalition  of  major 
civil  rights  groups  in  the  country. 

He  has  been  a  public  policy  adviser  to  numerous  U.S.  Presidents, 
served  on  a  number  of  national  boards  'and  commissions,  is  th? 
president  of  the  National  Urban  Coalition,  and  in  that  capacit}  h  is 
been  a' major  advocate  for  the  growth  .?ind  development  of  urban 
centers  for  many  yeArs. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  my  friend  and  colleague,  Carl-  Holman, 
before  the  committee  this  afternoc  ?? . 

^  I  note,  Mr.  Holman,  that  you  are  accompanied  by  a  colleague. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  CARL  HOi/IAN,  PPt'SSf'^ENT.  NATIONAL 
URBAN  COALITION.  ACCOMPANIV'^  BY  WiJXIAM  KAMELA, 
STAFF  ASSOCIATE,  OFFICE  OF  GO  V?<:R?.MlSNT  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Holman.  I  am  accompanied  by  Bill  Kamsla,  who  is  a 
member  of  our  government  affairs  staff. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  esid  we  welcome  you 
as  well. 

Mr,  Holman.  I  would  like  to  thank  and  congratulate  you  on 
calling  these  hearings.  '       .  , 

I  am  one  of  the  people  who  for  a  long  time  .}ave  been  urging!  tiiat 
there  be  a  full  fledged  urban  affairs  comn>;ttee  in  the  Congress, 
and  what  we  finally  got  was  two  small  subcommittees.  , 
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What  has  discouraged  some  of  us  for  a  long  time  is  that  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  most  urbanized  and  suburbanized  na- 
tions in  the  world,  and  yet  .we  are  one  of  the  few  nations,  ^Western 
and  industrialized  nations,  that  pays  relatively  little  attention  to 
our  cities  and  are  in  many  ways  extremely  backward  in  ternis  of 
doing  that.  '  ^       ,  , 

So  I  hope  that  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  yery  mtensive 
interest  on  yoiir  part.  ' 

Most  of  what  I  will  have  to  say  will  havte  to  do  with  the  national 
picture.  There  are  certain  things,  which  I  am  certain  others  have 
already  said,  which  point  out  the  differences  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  most  other  cities,  but  what  I  see  as  I  look  at  the 
District  is  that  in  many  cases  you  isee  compounded  here,  because  of 
the  weakness  of  Ihe  siipport  we  get  from  the  Congress,  the -kinds  of 
problems  which  can  be  found  nationwide. 

URBAN  DISTRESSES  PREDICTED  \ 

Back  in  1973,  the  coalition  issued  a  booklet  called  Counter 
Budget  and  at  that  time— no,  it  w£^  1971— we  predicted  the  fisclal 
distress  'that  a  number  of  cities  'were^^oing  to  be  experiencing. 
'  We  predicted  the  kinds  of  things  that  were  going  to  happen  to 
New  York  City  and,  unfortunately^  though  a  nuriiber  of  people  m 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  had  copies  on  their  desks, 
none  of  the  things  that  we  were  suggesting  in  terms  of  a  5-year 
period,  saying  if  you  are  going  to  give  priority  to  cities  you  must  do 
it  through  the  biggest  mechanism  you  have  to  work  with,  which  is 
,the  Federal  budget,  and  you  have  to  do  that  by  making  certain 
critical  choices  in  that  budget  year  after  year.  *  - 

What,  has  happened  since,  of  course,  is  that  business  as  usual  has 
occurred  so  that  in  terms  of  the  cities  we  now  find  ourselves  worse 
off  rather  than  better  in  terms  of  what  has  occurred. 

The  economic,  social,  and  the  fiscal  conditions  of  our  cities  are  in 
crisis  at  this  moment. 

Some  3  or  4  weeks  agp  we  called  together  representatives  from 
our  local  affiliates  and  the  50-odd  cities  in  which  we  have  loQ^l 
programs,  to  ask  them  to  tell  us  >yhat  is  happening  in  those  cities, 
what  did  you  foresee  for  this  summer  and  for  this  fall. 

What  we  were  told  is  that  things  were  better,  well,  worse  rather 
than  better  since  1967:  .We  were  iold  that  in*»terms  of  relations, 
intergroup  relations,  tensions  were  stronger  in  the  cities 'than  they 
had  been  before,  and  I  learned  some  thmgs  I  didn't  know  about. 

REFUGEE  PROBLEMS 

For  example,  I  found  that  in.' the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where 
nobody  was  talking  about  Cuban  refugees  but  Vietnamese  refugees, 
and  some  of  them  were  running  very  small  businesses,  sleeping  in 
the  backs  of  their  store?  and  all  of  that,  and  becoming  the  targets 
of  strong  animosity  from  the  Puerto  Ricans,  the  blacks,  and  the 
poor  white  communities,  because  we  have  created  a  situation  in 
the  urban  areas  in  which  the  poorest  of  the  poor  have  to  scramble 
and  fight  each  other  over  the  scraps. 

In  New  Jersey,  our  statewide  affiliate  of  Puerto  Ricans  there  said 
in  two  of  their  cities  the  latest  Hispanics  to  come  in  were  now 
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becoming  those  kinds  of*  targets,  not^^nly  in  terms  of  the  blacks 
and  the  whites,  but  also  in  tei;rns  of  Hispanics  who  had  lived  there 
for  a  longer  time.  /  ^  ' 

.  When  the  Cuban  refugee  ana  Haitian  questipn  was  in  the  head- 
liries  in  Minneapolis,  the  Gove  lor  of  that  State  of  Minnesota  said, 
''Don't  send  any  Cuban  refugee^s  here,  because  we  haVe  given  at  the 
office'',  in  essence.  One  of  the  religious  :?aders  from  Southeast  Asia 
happened  to  move  to  Minneapolis,  and  then  all  of  his  followers  had 
come  in  there.  _ 

LACK  OF  NATIONAL  POLICY  RE  POVERTY 

It  is  absolutely  appalling,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  National 
Governnient  has  no  over-reaching  policy  to  deal  with  a  number  of 
problems  which  are  national  rather  than  local  in  terms  of  their 
true  meaning. 

Poverty  is  not  Washington,  D.C/s  problem  or  Detroit's  problem 
or  Newark's  problem.  Poverty  in  the.  United  States  is  a  naticjnal 
problem  which  the  Federal  Government  should  be  dealing  with 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  housing  and  of  this  new  revenue 
problem  which  we  hear  a  great  deal  about. 

The  riot  corridors  in  this  city  have  generally  not  been  rebuilt, 
despite  the  fact;  that  as  we  pointed  out  3  years  ago  in  our  report 
which  we  call  Displacement,,  other  people  talk  about  gentrification. 

.We  were  noticing  that,  as  we  finally  get  middle-income  people 
moving  back  into  the  central  city  and  the  older  neighborhoods,  as 
this  happens,  they  ave  pushing  out  elderly  poor  and  they  are 
pushing  out  minority  poor  and  creating,  even  over  there  in  Balti- 
more, a  situation  in  which  working  class  whites  are  fighting 
against  historic  preservation  designations,  because  they  say  this 
becomes  a  way  of  pushing  us  out  of  our  neighborhoods  into  parts  of 
the  country  where,  first  of  all,  they  don't  want  us  and  where  the. 
housing  is  not  there *to  receive  us.  .  ' 

In  tWs  city,  if  this  city  searches,  you  will  find  black  families  that 
have  traced  in  their  lives  the  history  of  what  it  means  to  be  poor 
and  black  in  Washington,  D.C.'That  is  to  say  they^  lived  originally' 
in  Georgetown. 

Georgetown  became  fashionable  and  faddish  in  the  1960's  par- 
tially because  the  Kennedys  were  living  there/ and  as  those  houses 
were  rehabilitated  they  were  pushed  out  of  there  and  many  of, 
them  into  sections  of  the  old  southwest. 

\  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM^T  A  URBAN  RENEWAL 

In  southwests. Washington  a  Federal  v^rogram,  urban  renewal, 
typically  moved  "people  and  forced  peop.  out,  and  then  suddenly 
we  hear  2  years  later  that  we  an.  ^oing  to  have  a  relocation,  and 
nobody  in  the  relocation  office  hr.d  gotten  there,  and  the  people 
had  moved  into  Anacostia  and  those. corridors  which  later  became 
the  riot  corridors,  and  some  of  th^m  moved  to  C  xpitol  Hill,  and  .it 
was  considered  fairiy  safe  to  be  there  and  it  was  felt  that  th^ 
blacks  who  did  move  in  there  would  be  able  to  stay. 

Now,  the  blacks  are  being  pushed  out  of  Capitol  Hill  and  the 
elderly  are  being  pushed  out,  and  they  are  being  pushed  either  into 
our  most  dilapidated  sections  in  the  city  or  they  are  pushed  out 
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into  ihf  suburban  counties,  and  when  they  move  to  the  suburban 
counties,  typically  a  couple  of  things  happen. 

The  counties  begin  changing  their  laws  and  ordinances.  One  of 
the  things  they  do  is  to  change  zoning  regulations  so  that  it  be- 
comes very  difficult  to  get  certain  kinds  of  low-income  housing 
there.  They  also  change  the  rules  in  terms  of  how  long  you  must  be 
a  resident  before  you  qualify  for  welfare  and  other  kinds  of  relief. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  President  first  enunciated  the 
notion  of  a  national  urban  policy,  we  thought  that  finally  we  might 
be  on  the  verge  of  seeing  what  we  had  asked  lor  a  very  long  time 
that  fhis  country  would  begin  to  have  a^ national  comprehensive 
rational  humane  urban  policy. 

Instead  we  marched"  up  the  Hill  and  back  down  the  Hill  again, 
because  not  only  did  ^'the  administration  cut  very  sharply  the 
amount  of  money  it  had  originally  said  it  was  going  to  put  into 
those  program^,  and  it  is  only  urban  programs  l:hat  people  think 
you  can  run  for  free,  but  in  addition  to  that  one  program,  which  I 
will  just  say 'Something  about.  We  had  an  LIPW  which  was  this, 
what  some  people  called  the  soft  public  works  pro|?ram.  That  would 
haveigive!!  us  a  half  million  jobs  for  young  people.  We  can  never 
get  anything  just  for  the  targeted  groups.  We  |iad  to  split  that 
money  so  it  would  be  split  between  those  who  needed  it  most  and 
.  those  without  whom  you  couldn't  get  the  bill  passed. 

Had  we  passed  soft  public  works,  had  we  donei  that  as  early  as 
we  intended  to  originally,  first  of  all,  tlie  physical  {infrastructure  of 
our  societies  would  have  been  under  repair  now  for  a  period  of  2V2 
years  rather  than  being  2V2  years  in  worse  deterioration. 

In  addition  to  that,  instead  of  having  55  percent  of  the  young 
blacks  on  the  streets  of  Detroit, unemployed  being  joined  there  by 
their  parents  who  also  are  being  laid  off  and  unemployed,  we 
would  have  had  those  young  people  by  this  time  either  in  the 
public  or  private  Sector,  having  had  the  training  and  experience 
which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  work  and  get  the  work  experi- 
ence that.they  needed. 

Instead,  what  we  did  was  the  usual  stop-go  business  of  talking  a 
lot  about  throwing- money  at  problems,  and  we  have  not  thrown  a 
whole  lot  of  money. 

People  who  live  outside  this  city  don't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  big  dollars  we  announce  for  programs  as  over  and 
against  what  we  appropriate,  and  then  they  don't  understand 
either  what  Mr.  Nixon  did  and  what  was  done  by  this  administra- 
tion until  a  few  weeks  ago,  how  you  can  by  freezes  and  rescissions 
nol  even  pay  out  the  money  you  have  said  you  are  going  to  pay  out 
for  those  programs. 

We  are  urging,  therefore,  that  we  look  at  the  cities  not  as  wards 
arid  not  as  burdens,  but  look  on  th'em  as 'in  terms  of  their  potential. 
Thirty  of  the  largest  cities  in  this  country  spend  most  of  the  money 
thdt  the  States  and  Federal  Government  have  anyhow,  so  the 
notion  is  we  are  giving  money  from  the  National  Government  to 
the  cities  is  wrong  in  the  first  place. 

We  are  going  to  lose  an  international  productivity  race,  unless  in 
that  race  we  find  some  way  of  looking  in  our  urban  centers  as 
positive  and  looking  particularly  at  the  young  people  as  positive 
potentials.^  '  I 
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We  know*  that  every  time  \ye  add  a  million  people  to  that  em-  , 
ployment  list  we  add  upwards  of  $20  billion  in  uncollected  rev- 
enues, yet  despite  the  fact. that  we  know  this  is  the  policy  that  is  i 
being  followed  currently  in  this  country  to  have  more  unemploy-   ,  , 
ment  arid  to  claim  that  you  are  balancing  a  budget,  which  we  are  j 
opposed  to  in  the  first  place  because  there  is  no  such  thing,  no  j 
economist  that  we  have  seen  has  shown  us  any  difference  at  all  in  ' 
terms  of  the  balanced  budget.  ^         *  i 

If  you  balance  the  budget  absolutely  and  perfectly,  you  would  not  ! 
,  touch  by  0.03  percent  the  so-called  question  of  the  deficit.  | 

■     ^  J 

IMPACT  OF  UNUSED  POTENTIALS  j 

The  deficit  in  itself,  in  other  words,  is  not  what  is  causing  the  • 
problems  of  this  country.  The  projblems  of  this  country  are  being, 
caused  by  unused  human  potential  and  unused  factory  potential,' 
unused  invested*  potential  and  we  are  not  suggesting  that  we  takej  / 
the  Federal  Government  and  make  it  the  panacea,  but  we  do  think-  / 
that  if  we  begin,  for  example,  talking  about  tax  cuts,  we  ought  to 
l?e  very  careful  what  kinds  of  tax  cuts  we  wind  up  with.  | 

If  you  don*t  selectively  carry  out  tho^e  tax  cuts,  you  will  not  only 
add  to  the  basic  inflation  rate  but  you  will  do  very  little  about 
unemployment  and  you  will  do  very  little, to  help  the  poor  and  very 
ILttle  to  help  minorities.  j 

The  social  security  taxes  are  going  to  increase  by  25  percent  next 
year  over  what  they  are  today.  When  that  happens  there  will  be 
higher  labor  costs,  higher  prices,  reduced  employment,  lower  earn- 
ings, and  that  combination  is  going  to  be  disastrous. '  It  will  be 
disastrous  unless  the  tax  cut  ihat  this  Congress  comes  up  with  is  a 
tax  cut  which  is  looked  At  very  carefully  in  terms  of  whether  it  will 
factually  target  on  where  our  greatest  problems  are. 

Will  it  put  to  work  the  pfeople  who  are  now  not  working?  If  it  is 
aimed  instead  simply  at  the  biggest  corporations,  if  it  is  aimed 
simply  at  the  middle  cldss  instead,  it  will  have  very  little  valu^,  it 
seems  to  me.  .  '         ,  | 

The  neighborhoods  of  our  cities  are  important  essential  aspects 
of  what  Federal  policy  ought  to  address,  and  yet  we  tend- to  look  at 
the  citieS  as  though  all  they  have  is  commercial  towns,  and  youican 
look  to  riouston  and  Dallas  and  a  number  of  other  cities  andiyou  • 
get  those  very  beautiful  downtown  sections  which  die  at  night, 
which  provide  some  revenues*  to  the  cities,  but'  which  take  jland 
which  could  be  used  for  other  kinds  of  purposes  and  which  in  many 
cases  give  nothing  at  all  to.the  people  who  live  in  those  neighbor- 
hoods. !  *  1 

UDAG  PROGRAMS  | 

Take  the  UDAG  program,  thq  ttrban  development  action/ grant 
^  programs.  We  have  pt  a  number  ofskysprapers  built,  a  number  of 
*  luxury  hotels,  but  if  you  go  into  the  neighborhoods  of  those!  cities, 
your  UDAG  did  very  little  for  them..  It  is  unconscionable  that  we 
keep  talking  about  having  one-^thifd  of  the  UDAG's  neighbdrhoods 
and  yet  the  neighborhood  UDAG  program  ^is  trailing  far  /behind 
because  you  are  asking  for  the  kinds  of 'matches  that  they  can^t 
come  up  with.  .        "  ' 
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SMALL  BUSINESS 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  ask  neighborhood  groups,  for  example, 
Jeff  Vander  Lou,  where  we  have 'a  neighborhood  affiliate  which 
has  done  a  better  job  than  the  city  itself,  has  been  putting  800 
people  into  their  own  rehabilitated  homes,  they  have  a  factory 
there,  one  of  the  few  inner  city  factories  v/hich  is  new  and  profit- 
making  and  which  staffed  b^  people  whc  come  out  of  those  neigh- 
borhoods, but  to  ask  them  when  they  st^rt  trying  to  put  together 
their  own  shopping  center,  to  ask  them  to/dc  that  with  the  kind  of 
match  which  is  now  being  asked,  is  impossible. 

They  cannot  get  a  three  to  one  private  public  match,  and  it 
would  be  worth  much  more  to  us  if  we  decided  to  revise  that 
program  so  that  neighborhoods  got  niuch  more  suppprt  thaji  they 
are  now  getting.  We  have  asked  for  full  employment,  as  you  have 
and,  of  course,  year  after  year  we  are  told  all  the  reasons  why  it 
can't  I  happen  and  year  aftei  year  we  march  back  down  the  hill 
again  without  that 

It  does  seem  to  .  oueht  to  be  possible  in  the  new  EDA 
program,  and  I  pushed  '  ' »  ^  ""ogram  not  because  I  think  it  is 
a  perfect  program,  but  because,  as  we  look  in  city  after  city  in  these 
neighborhoods,  one  of  the  first  things  that  indicates  a  neighborhood 
h  in  decay  is  when  you  begin  to  see  not  just  middle  class  people 
moving  out,  fhai.  is  not  the  critical  thing;  the  critical  thing  that 
happens  is  when  that  commercial  strip,  the  pharmacist  leaves,  the 
store  owners,  businesses,  the  small  professional,  when  they  move  to 
the  outskirts  of  towns,  then  that  neighborhood  collapses. 

In  one  city  we  have  a  very  sharp  example  of  how  this  occurs.  In 
that  particular  city,  there  was  a  delicatessen  and  a  hardware  store. 
The  hardware  owner  owned  the  property  that  the  delicatessen  was 
on.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a  ghetto,  a  whole  lot  of  people  c^ime 
into  that  shopping  area  and  the  hairdware  store  started  making 
more  money  than  it  had  been  making  before. 

The  guy  says,  "I  think  I  need  my  property  back."  He  pushed  the 
deli  out  and  when  he  did  that  suddenly  those  cars  from  all  around 
weren't  coming  in  there  anymore.  If  we  gave  as  much  help  to  the 
business  people  in  our  central  cities  as  we  give  to  surburbia,  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  to  me  tl^at  we  would  be  seeing  in  city  after  city 
whiat  you  can  see  in  a  few  cities  like  Portland  and  in  Canadian 
cities  wherever  you  go.  ^  . 

It  is  very  important  that  you  work  to  defeat  the  regulations 
which  SBA  has  just  set  up.  SBA  has  just  come  up  with  definitions 
of  small  business  under  their  regulations  which  will  kill  the  minor- 
ity small  business  movement  altogether.  The  reason  I  know  it  will 
kill  the  minority  small  businesses  is  that  I  see  it  killing  also  the 
small  businesses  in  terms  of  whites. 

When  we  were  out  in  Colorado  the  other  day  in  our  jobs  in 
energy  conference,  a  white  businessman   from  Golden,  Colo., 
brought  all  the  business  people  around  from  that  area  to  protest 
the  small  business,  protest  these  SBA  regulations  saying  it  will  put " 
us  out  of  business.  If  it  will  put  him  out  of  business,^I  know  v/hat  it 

is  going  to  do  to  black  small  businesses. 

o 
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TAHGE'liNG 

We  have  talked  in  the  Congress  about  targetin/^,  and  what  seems 
to  me  very  clear  is  that  Congress  has  been  dealing  with  this  .in  a 
pharmaceutical  manner.  Despite  the  writing  of  legislation  which 
says  we  will  target  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need  and  the  people  in 
greatest  need,  you  just  passed  a  bill  a  few  months  ago  which  77 
percent  of  the  jurisdictions  in  this  country  will  qualify  for. 

Well,  that  means  that  you  can  forget  it  in  terms  of  Anacostia, 
and  in  terms  of  the- far  Northeast,  because  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  compete  with  those  other  areas  for  this  money. 

I  got  a  call  a  few  days  ago  from  one  of  the  national  leaders  ^ 
asking  would  I  come  to  Miami  and  take  part  in  a  press  conference 
to  announce  the  possibility  of  a  new  urban  coalition  in  Miami, 
because  it  seems  there  had  been  no  coalition  ever  there,  and  one  of 
the  problems  is  that  there  is  not  any  communication  going  on 
between  the  white  business  and  political  leadership  sufficiently  and 
the  people  in  those  communities. 

We  had  a  coalition  in  Miami  and  the  coalition  in  Miami  was 
allowed  to  die  because  it  was  felt  that  it.  was  not  needed  anymore, 
that  they  are  only  useful  when  riots  were  goin^  on.  Now  they  are 
going  to  Detroit  and  calling  Philadelphia  and  calling  us  asking  how 
do  these  coalitions  really  work  and  what  can  we  do  about, that. 

I  tried  to  tell  them  some  of  the  things  you  can  do.  First  of  all,  the 
Federal  Government,  has  to  do  something  better  than  to  say  don't 
expect  us  to  bail  you  out. 

The  Government  helped  to  create  a  situation.  The  important 
thing  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  very  carefully  at  what  we  are 
doing  in  terms  of  relations  between  the  police  and  the  minority 
communities. 

•  MIAMI  ^ 

We  have  been  looking  in  the  other  direction  for  a  long  time. 
Everybody  talks  about  Miami,  but  5  days  before  Miami  erupted 
those  coalitions  that  came  in  to  tell  us  what  was  going  on  to  my 
surprise  pointed  out  again  and  again  that  for  every  case  like  that 
case  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  it  is  interesting  we  move  a  critical  case 
from  Miami,  the  McDuffie  case  is  moved  from  Miami  to  Tampa, 
which  already  had  people  smoldering  over  the  same  kind  of 
incident. 

In  the  So^uthwest.  you  can  go  into  community  after  community 
and  the  Hispanics  can  tell  you  about  cases  that  did  not  get  as 
much  publicity  as  the  beating  to  death  of  that  young  Hispanic  by 
law  officers. 

/  We  have  a  situation  in  many  cities  in  which  it  is  literally  true 
t/hat  the  mayor,  of  the  cities  are  afraid  of  the  police  establishment, 
^he/  cannot  control  it  and  one  evidence  of  that  is  that  when  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Miami  suggested  that  it  was  something  less 
than  perfect  behavior  on  the  part  of  those  law  officers  who  were 

oalk  ged  to  have,  and  people  had  some  pictures  in  some  ca?ts,  al- 
leged to  haye  done  some  looting  and  vandalizing  of  their  own. 'the 
police  demonstrated  in  a  most  disorderly  fashion  the  kind  of  thing 

.  that  would  have  gotten  blacks  arrested,  and  then  those  people  were 
taken  off  suspension  and  reinstated. 
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There  is  no  way  oT  trying  to  make  people  understand  what  a 
corrosive  effect  this  has  on  young  blacks  and  young  Hispanics. 

The  contempt  they  have  for  the  criminal  justice  system,  because 
they  see  it  is  operating  "in  so  clearly  racist,  so  clearly  cl assist  a 
fashion Jvvhich  is  why  I.  was  suggesting  that  tjie  Attorney  General 
ought  to  be  told  that  what  he  ought  to  begin  doing  is  calling  in 
some  of  the  State  and  local  criminal  justice  and  judiciary  people 
and  letting  them  know  that  they  are  facing  a  very,,  very  terrible 
crisis  which  is  in  part  of  their  own  making,  because  if  you  listen  to 
what  young  people  are  saying  now,  you  begin  to  understand  some 
of  .what  I  thought  was  the  unbelievable  kind  of  incident  which 
occurred.  ' 

Rarely  do  yOu  see  blacks  doing  the  kinds  of  things  that  were 
done  there,  because  they  had  not  learned  as  much  as  could  be 
learned  by  reading  Walter  White's  ''Rope  and  Faggot/Mn  terms  of 
what  has  happened  in  general,  and  the  lynching  and  degrading  of 
people. 

We  have  a  bad  situation  here  and  political  fear  is  causing  people 
in  many  cases ^not  t"  deal  with  it. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  l980's 

I  would  like  to  say  briefly  something  about  what  you  can  see 
projecting  as  you  look  toward  the  1980  census. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  critical  group  of  people,  well,  two 
critical  groups.  One  critical  group  is  the  group  that  is  going  to  be 
the  dominant  group  in  the  mid-19g0's,  middle  age  people  and 
elderly  people.  They  do  more  voting  than  anybody  else.  Th^y  are 
better  organized  than  a  great  number  of  other  people,  and  these 
are  the  peop:  *  who  time  after  time  are  voting  against  the  school 
tax,  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  tax  revolt. 

They  are  going  to  be  in  the  dominant  descendency,  but  the  most 
critical  group  is  going  to.be  the  groups  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  y^ho 
are  going  to  be  increasing  in  numbers  in  the  1980's.  Which  blacks  > 
and  Hispanics  are  these?  I  am  not  talking  about  middle  class 
blacks  and  Hispanics.  The  middle  class  people  in  this  country  are 
moving  toward  zero  population  and  what  is  happening,  this  14 
percent  of  the  people  who  are  between  16  and  24  in  this  country 
are  blacks,  Hispanics  or  others. 

By  1985  they  will  be  25  or  30  percent  of  this  population.  It  will  go 
lip  from  that  time,  so' what  point  does  it  make  to  talk  about 
productivity  in  this  country  unless  you  are  talking  about  how  do 
you  get  education,  skills  training,  jobs  for  tho^e  people,  because  we 
are~goiTjg-to-lose~4Grev^iiin_every  productivity  race  moving  toward 
the  end  of  the  century  if  we^don't  find  some  way  of  getting  those 
young  people  in  a  situation  where  they  have  sorne  choices  other 
than  drugs  and  drug  abuse,  alcohol  and  alqohol  abuse,  the  poorest 
kind  Qf  schooling  available,  welfare  or  doing  what  is  happening  in 
Petroit  and  a  Aumber  of  other  places  now,  joining  the  Army  not 
because  they  ai^«  anxious  to  fight  but  because  this  is  the  only  way 
they  can  find  a  job  for  themselves. 
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NEEDS  OK  CITIES 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  cities  need  money,  and  v/e  all  know 
that  is  a  problem.  Cities  need  programs  that  work,  and  we  know 
that  that  is  a  problem.  Cities  also,  it  seems  to  me,  need  a  couple  of 
other  things. 

They  need  what  I  would  call  the  spirit  of  a  city.  They  need 
-  morale;  they  need  a  conviction  that  some  of  these  problems  can  be 
dealt  with. 

Now,  why  do  I  think  that  is  important?  I  think  it  is  important 
because,  as  I  go  from  city  to  city,  I  see  cities  in  many  cases  that  • 
have  the  same  general  statistics,  but  where  the  hope  factor  seems 
to  be  higher,  and  I  think  there  are  reasons  for  it. 

Washington,  D.C.,  it  seems  to  me,  suffers  more  than  many  cities 
from  the  fact  we  do  not  have — in  the  case  of  a  crisis — the  kind  of 
spirit  among  the  business  leadership,  among  the  civic  leadership, 
which  New  York  City  was  able  to  call  on  as  it  put  Big  Mack 
together  and  got  the  union  to  agree  to  go  in  their  pension  funds 
and  that  whole  Big  Apple  stuff  may  look  just  like  symbolism,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  a  number  of  byproducts  have  taken  place. 

For  example,  we  don't  have  a  public  amenities  section  in  terniis 
of  anybody  who  shall  build  here  but  if  you  are  going  to  build  in* 
New  York  City,  you  have  to  provide  a  part  of  that  space  for  some 
kind  of  public  amenities  and  if  yoq  don't  do  that  you  are  not 
cleared  to  do  the  building. 

Business  people  have  looked  into  the  school  system  which  has 
lots  of  problems,  just  as  ours  does,  but  they  have  put  together  task 
forces  that  have  tried  to  work  with  the  school  system,  trying  to  get 
them  to  understand  a  little  more  about  what  the  world  of  business 
is  like,  teaching  them  how  to  manage  a  little  better  with  the 
restricted  funds  because  the  funds  aren't  restricting  that  they  are 
getting. 

The  people  in  the  neighborhoods  are  working  there  I  think  as 
they  are  in  a  couple  of  other  cities  much  more  effectively  with  the 
city  to  try  to  say,  if  you  give  us  some  of  those  jobs,  putting  those 
young  people  in  our  communities,  we  will  show  you  how  they  can 
do  useful  work  rather  than  simply  pick  up  litter  or  mow  the  grass. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  at  a  time  when  accountability  is 

'used  as  a  mask  for  cutting  the  budgets  for  clinics,  cutting  the 
budgets  for  health,  housing,  for  schools,,!  think  it  is  very  important 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  try  to  get  two  things  done  in  terms  of 
that  spirit,  to  get  the  people  in  the  suburban  areas  to  understand 
that  they  cannot  sit  back  and  look  at  the  core  city  dwindle,  if  they 

'look,  but  if  they  do  that  they  will  be  like  St.  Louis,  where  I  grew 
up,  versus  Kansas  City,  and  Kansas  City  began  to  move  out  and  St. 
Louis,  at  the  time  when  the  surburban  area  decided  .to  let  St.  Louis 
go  its  own  way,  and  as  the  core  city  began  to  decline  people  began  ^ 
to  go  to  the  Kansas  City  'metropolitan  area  rather  than  to  St. 

.Louis. 

They  are  working  to  reverse  that.  It  is  very  important  we  have 
that  kind  of  spirit  and  we  begin  to  get  better  than  we  are  at 
coalescing,  because  we  are  not  strong  enough  as  urban  people  to 
win  our  battle  alone,^so  we  will  have  to  find  ways  of  building 
coalitions  with  other  interest  groups,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  our 
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brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Sun  Belt  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  have  some  problems  around  revenue  sharing,  and  so  forth. 

Unless  we  can  put  those  kinds  of  coalitions  together,  I  am  very 
much  afraid  if  you  have  a  hearing  such  as  this  10  years  from  now, 
instead  of  being  better  off  than  we  are,  we  will  be  worse  off  than 

we  are.  t  i  i 

I  have  filed  a  complete  statemwt  with  you,  and  I  would  also  like 

to  file  later  two  other  reports. 
The  Chairman.  Without  objection.         •  ' 
[Mr.  Holman's  statement  follows:]  ^ 

Prepared  Testimony  of  M.  Carl  -Holman,  President,  National  Urban 
Coalition,  on  Urban  America  and  the  Federal  Role 

urban  conditions 

Chairman  Dellums,  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  M.  Carl  Holman, 
President  of  the  National  Urban  Coalition.  As  you  know,  the  Coalition  came  mto 
existence  in  the  wake  of  the  riots  in  the  late  1960s  with  a  convocation  of  business, 
labor,  city  government,  minority  and  community  leaders  who  felt  that  their  jomt 
efforts  were  necessary  if  the  country's  cities  were  to  be  restored  to  their  past 
vitality.  The  reminders  of  those  days  have  been  all  too  vividly  recently.  Indeed,  four 
days  before  the  disturbances  in  Miami  we  brought  together  many  of  our  more  than 
fifty  affiliated  and  cooperating  local  organizations  from  coast  to  coast,  to  compare 
notes  on  economic,  social  and  fiscal  conditions-in  their  cities— and  on  the  prevaihng 
mood  of  their  cities'  residents;.  What  they  report  is  that  more  than  a  decade  smce 
our  cities  btirned  the  prognosis  for  their  continued  recovery  is  far  from  assured. 
True,  we  have  pursued  some  policies  which  have  admitted  some  more  fortunate 
Blacks  and  other  minorities  to  better  housing,  scLools  and  jobs.  True,  we  have 
begun  to  revitalize  some  urban  business  districts  and  to  improve  some  neighbor- 
hoods. But  we  have  al^o  been  condemning  far  too  many  poorly  educated,  poorly 
housed  minority  youth  in  America's  ghettos  and  barrios  to  empty  futures— outside 
the  private  and  public  job  markets  and  outside  the  larger  possibilities  of  this  society. 

We  have  trapped  fanitly  heads  and  the  elderly  in  the  coils  of  poverty  which  clamp 
down  more  bitterly  with  each  round  of  price  increases  and  public  pohcy  shifts.  Most 
of  all,  despite  the  uneven  application  of  countercyclical  and  revenue-sharing  reme- 
dies, we  have— more  than  most  other  western  nations— left  our  cities  to  cope  as  best 
they  can  with  what  are  essentially  national  problems.  v  -  .  v 

As  an  organization  which  from  its  beginnings  has  served  as  a  bridge  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  and  the  urban  poor,,  the  National  Urban  Coalition  be- 
lieves in  the  potential  of  effective  private-public  partnerships  to  improve  the  quality 
of  urban  life.  Wfe  believe,  too,  that  America,  can  be  both  a  more  productive  and 
more  just  nation  than  it  now  is.  We  must  regretfully  report,  however,  that  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Administrations  have,  in  the  last  15  years,  a  ffr  /rom 
inspiring  record  in  creatively  and  consistently  encouraging  and  supportmg  the  kinds 
of  private-public  partnerships  that  would  result  in  an  urban  America  as  productive 
and  as  just  as  the  nation  and  its  people  expect  and  desire. 

As  we  enter  the  1980s,  we  can  say  that  as  much  as  we  have  learned  about  how 
Federal  policies  can  complement  local  development  efforts  and  how  private  enter- 
prise can  be  enlisted  to  meet  common  needs,  we  seem  on  the  verge  of  throwing  our 
lessons  and  their  promise  aside  for  the  chimera  of  a  balanced  budget,  and  for  the 
lure,  in  an  election  year,  of  what  politicians  think  people  want— government  to 
serve  those 'PpJtulations  and  those  areas  which  are  already  "making  it.  People  are 
talking  abourfencentrating  public  effort  where  private  resources  already  are  going, 
thus  further  weighting  the  imbalance  between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have 
not,  and  Hardening  the  lines  between  the  two  groups.  Those  who  advocate  such 
tacks  do  not  seem  to  remember  that  it  is,  as  one  poor  peoples  representative  says, 
the  bottom  of  the  rocket  which  provides  the  push  necessary  to  lift  the  whole;  that, 
in  other  words,  the  economy  will  never  truly  recover  so  long  as  some  of  our  citizens 
are  held  outside  it.  If  we  fiersist  in  this  wrong-headed  strategy  of  trying  to  sweep 
some  problems,  some  kinds  of  people,  aside  in  the  name  of  expediency  we  will  tind 
ourselves  facing  more  Miamis;  we  will  find  ourselves  right  back  where  we  were  m 
the  1960s  but  in  a  crueler  time' with  more  mouths  to  feed  and  less  to  divide. 
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PRODUCTIVITY 

It  ii;  liine  for  the  I'Vdprfel  Cloveriuiient  to  implement  a  policy  of  full  productivity 
,  for  central  citiei;,  which,  Qii  cores  of  their  metropolitan  areiis,  determine  the  vitality 
of  the  urban  areas  where  most  Americans  live.  Because  we  are  an  urbanized  nation, 
few  questions  so  thoroughly  subsume  our  most  pressing  domestic  problems  as  the 
question  of  what  kind  of  policy  we  adopt  towards  our  cities.  Urban  revitalization 
.and  development  is  a  necessary  theme  if  we  wish  to  make  all  sectors  of  our  economy 
work,  if  we  want  to  pursue  the  kind  of  productivity  we  need  as  a  nation  to  support 
our  fiscal  policiet;. 

Say  "fiscal  policy"  in  Washington  these  days  and  people  immediately  think  "bal- 
ance the  budget."  While  a  balanced  budget  is  desiHible,  it  has  assumed  a  symbolic 
importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  value  in  curbing  inflation  when  the 
whole  economy  is  gravely  out  of  balance.  At  a  time  when  the  economic  recession  is 
upon  us,  when  layoffs  in  the  private  sector  are  proceeding  at  alarmingly  high  rates, 
we  are  talking  about  eliminating  more  than  a  half  million  and  probably  closer  to 
iu'),{M)  jobs  generated  by  the  domestic  programs  Congress  wants  to  cut-  Even 
leaving  aside  the  jobs  indirectly  lost  as  a  result,  this  kind  of  Federal  withdrawal  has 
serious  ramifications.  Every  one  million  people  added  to  the  unemployment  lists 
costs  the  Federal  Government  upwards  of  twenty  billion  dollars  in  uncollected 
revenues,  unemployment  payments  and  other  assistance. 

Not  only  do  those  lost  jobs  drain  the  Federal  coffers  of  revenue  needed  to  keep  the 
budget  in  balance,  but  Federal  fiscal  restraint  of  the  kind  currently  advocated 
doesn't  save  money:  it  passes  the  buck  by  shifting  service  responsibilities  to  state 
and  local  governments,  forcing  the  to  raise  additional  revenues  to  maintain  these 
services.  The  trouble  is  that  some  of  those  service  burdens  are  created  by  national 
rather  than  state  or  local  policies.  Congress  has  mandated  more  and  more  matching 
programs  for  urban  areas  without  bothering  to  figure  how  cities  are  going  to  come 
up  with  their  share  of  the  match.  The  revenue  caps  enacted  by  many  states  have 
further  weakenejd  the  ability  of  localities  to  provide  schooling  and  other  benefits 
and  services  of  the  quality  their  people  so  desperately  need.  It  is  grossly  unfair  to 
ask  one  jurisdiction— like,  for  example,  Miami— to  pay  for  services  when  the  in- 
creased demand  for  those  services — in  this  case,  from  the  Cuban  refugees — has  been 
created  by  a  decision  in  Washington.  So,, too,  poverty  is  a  national  problem;  inflation 
in  energy,  housing,  health  care  and  food  costs  is  a  national  problem. 

RKWOKKING  FEDKRAL  PROGRAMS 

I  am  not  arguing  for  endless  growth  in  government  as  a  panacea;  I  am  advoca-. 
tiong  responding  to  the  serious  and  complicated  national  problems  we  face  by 
reworking  Federal  programs,  not  swinging  at  them  wildly  I  believe  we  can  own  up 
to  these  national  problems  in  Washington  and  still  provide  to  localities  the  tools  and 
the  resources  necessary  to  devise  essentially  local  responses.  I  believe  that  we  can 
contain  the  growth  in  government  by  making  it  work  efficiently,  by  taking  the 
limited  resources  we  have  and  making  them  available  only  where  they  are  most 
needed,  only  where  private  resources  are  not  already  flowing,  in  order  to  generate 
activity  in  the  private  sector.  With  an  emphasis  on  need  as  a  criteriort'  for  Federal 
spending  we  can  spend  less  and  do  more,  but  we  must  first  be  willing  to  resist  the 
overwhelming  political  pressures  to  give  something  to  everyone.  We  may  under* 
stand  that  resources  spread  too  thin  don't  buy  much  and  yet  time  and  time  again  as 
the  poverty  of  this  strategy  becomes  apparent,  Washington  responds  by  damning 
whole  programs— even  denying  the  need  for  those  programs.  The  rest  of  the  country 
can't  keep  up  with  the  changing  signals  from  Washington;  local  and  state  govern- 
ments can't  prepare  their  budgets  because  of  the  erratic  nature  of  the  Federal 
commitment  to  policies  and  programs?  begun  with  the  best  of  intentions,  and  aban- 
doned. 

TAXES 

Clen^'ral  tax  cuts,  while  politically  popular,  can  have  disastrous  results.  In  our 
present  economic  circumstaiices,  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  inflation  might 
be  worsened  by  such  a  policy.  It  is  quite  likely  that  much  of  the  freed-up  spending 
power  would  wind  up  being  saved  in  one  form  or  another,  and  not  being  respent — at 
least  in  the  short  run.  Thus,  what  now  appears  to  be  the  second  worst  recession 
since  World  War  II  would  only  be  exacerbated. 

On  the  other  hand,  selective  tax  cuts  can  result  in  beneficial  impacts  on  inflation, 
employment  and  investment.  For  example,  the  timing  of  the  next  increase  in  social 
security  taxes,  January  1,  1981,  could  occur  when  the  economy  is  feebly  making  a 
recovery  from  the  current  recession.  Social  security  taxes  will  increase  at  maximum 
covered  earnings  by  25  percent  over  what  they  are  today.  The  effect,  if  not  offset. 
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will  be  higher  labor  cosU,  higher  prices,  reduced  employment  (especially  of  the  lo\y- 
skilled)  and  lovver  earnings;  the  combination  of  which  will  be  disastrous. -It  is 
possible  to  design  a  reduction  in  personal  or  corporate  taxes  or  a  tax  credit  for 
social  security  taxes  paid  that  would  be  clearly  beneficial,  and  1  urge  you  to  consider 

it.  U  U 

We  must  insist  that  Federal  programs  be  designed  to  achieve  results  through  the 
most  efficient  use  of  federal  resources  to  revjve  portions  of  our  economy  which  just 
plain  aren't  working  at  present  and  which  act  as  a  drag  on  the  rest  of  tne  economy. 

PRESIDENT  S  URBAN  POLICY 

.  Many  of  us  who  fought  long  and  hard  for  a  better  way  of  life  for  our  cities's 
residents  were  heartened  in  March  of  1978  when  President  Carter  presented  his 
Urban  Policy— a  package  of  fifteen  legislative  proposals  and  four  executive  orders 
which  were  to  develop  a  new  partnership  to  conserve  America's  communities."  The 
policies  announced  as  a  means  of  reaffirming  the  Administration's  commitment  to 
our  nation's  cities  were  -to  provide  financial  incentives  for  job  expansion  and  physi- 
cal development  to 'state  and  local  governments,  neighborhood  groups  and  the 
private  sector,  improve  the  administration  of  federal  programs,  increase  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  hard  core  unemployed  and  disadvantaged,  and  target  resources  to 
the  people  and  places  in  the  most  economically  distressed  areas.  Although  President 
Carter,  in  a  report  marking  the  first  year  accomplishments  of  his  urban  policy 
program,  pledged  that,  "with,  persistence,  with  a  continuing  commitment  to  our 
urban  centers,  we  can  realize  the  dreams  we  share  for  safe  and  healthy  neighbor- 
hoods and  cities, '  two  years  later  the  record  is  somewhat  less  than  exemplary. 
Neither  the  President  nor  Congress  have  shown  the  continuing  perseverance  neces- 
sary to  enact  an  adequate,  comprehensive  urban  policy. 

When  one  closely  examines  the  Carter  Administration's  proposed  urban  programs 
and  compares  them  to  those  actually  enacted,  one  can  better  understand  urban 
America's  growing  disillusionment  with  government.  For  instance,  last  year  Presi- 
dent Carter  said  that  "the  first  thing  we  need  is  jobs.  Unemployment  and  poverty 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  urban  problei?i,"  yet  the  President  failed  to  resubmit,  citing 
lack  of  Congressional  support,  the  Labor  Intensive  Public  Works  (LIPW)  program. 
This  program  would  have  created  about  180,000  private  sector  jobs  to  renovate  and 
rehabilitate  public  facilities,  half  of  which  would  have  gone  to  the  hard  core  unem- 
ployed and  economically  disadvantaged.  The  House  Public  Works  Committee  did  in 
fact  add  such  a  program  to  the  expanded  EDA  legislation  currently  in  conference, 
but  the  Administration  lobbied  strongly  against  LIPW,  calling  it  "too  inflationary.'' 
At  the  same  time^  that  the  President  has  expressed  seeming  indifference  to  CETA 
Public  Service  Employment  (PSE),  the  slot  levels  have  dropped  from  a  high  of 
(525,000  during  the  1974-7.5  recession,  to  an  expected  bottom  of  350,000  slots  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1981.  The  President's  much  ballyhooed  comprehensive  youth 
employment  initiative  was  sent  to  the  Congress  months  late,  received  a  cool  recep- 
tion on  the  Hill,  and  was  cut  severely  for  the  sake  of  a  balanced  budget.  All  this  at 
a  time  when  the  overall  unemployment  has  reached  7.8  percent,  and  is  expected  to 
go  higher,  with  some  of  our  affiliate  cities  reporting  the  black  youth  unemployment 
rate  rising  above  ()0  percent. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

We  urge  that  the  Federal  government  pursue  a  policy  of  full  employment  by 
stimulating  private  sector  job  expansion  through  intensified  economic  development 
assistance  and  through  expansion  of  tax  credits  for  hiring  people  now  locked  out  of 
the  work  force,  and  by  creating  and  maintaining  jobs  in*  the  public  sector  where 
private  sector  jobs  simply  are  not  available  and  cannot  be  made  available.  Programs 
such  as  LIPW,  increasecl  use  of  Public  Service  Employment  through  CETA,  compre- 
hensive youth  employment  programs  that  allow  for  an  expanded  role  for  Communi- 
ty Basecf  Organizations  (CBOs),  a  workable  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  and  wise  use  of 
the  Private  Sector  Initiative  Program  (PSIP)  are  all  viable  means  of  controlling  our 
spiraling  unemployment  rate- 

NEIGHBORHOODS  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Each  year  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  private  sector  jobs  are  created  bv  small 
businesses.  Yet  in  city  after  city,  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  imminent  collapse  of 
neighborhoods  is  the  disappearance  of  the  smaller  food  and  clothing  stores,  the 
pharmacies,  the  repair  and  appliance  shops,  the  restaurants  and  other  modest  but 
vital  commercial  and  professional  enterprises  which  provide  jobs  and  help  hold 
neighborhoods  together.  The  eight-hour-a-day  downtown  office-building  employees 
alone  cannot  ensure  the  vitality  of  cities  and  the  metropolitan  areas  of  which  they 
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are  a  vital  r  rul  Kovernment  must  not  only  strengthen  and  act  upon  its 
pledL'es  to  Sorhoods  and  small  businesses,  but  must  also  give  strong 
support  iv  -elopment  policy.  This  policy  should  include  providing 
greater  ac  .  "  job-producing  investments  in  urban  and  rural  Amer- 
ica—including X  »cl  areas  which  are  hindrances  rather  than  assets  in  the 
international  coi  greater  productivity. 


CPENUENT  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 


We  urge  that  the  n^  development  policv  have  as  its  centerpiece  creation  ,  of 
an  independent  developm*.  bank,  similar  to  the  National  Development  Bank  that 
the  President  proposed  as  me  cornerstone  of  his  urban  policy.  Ihe  bank  would  be 
able  to  solve  the  most  crucial  problems  in  dfstressed  areas— the  lack  of  access  to 
debt  and  equity  capif  •  1*1  would  work  through  a  decentralized  network  of  state, 
local  public  and  privt  r>  development  finance  intermediaries  capable  of  following 
the  loans  they  make  ^^nd  capable  of  providing  technical  assistance  and  grants 
targeted  on  the  smaV.  usinesses  in  distressed  communities.  It  is  through  these 
small  Hrms  that  the  ^  st  jobs  are  created  in  the  private  sector  and  the  most 
fconomic^activity  ca.  >  generated,  and  yet  it  is  these  very  firms  in  the  most 
distressed  areas  which  '.ne  f)resent  development  programs,  run  out  of  Washington, 
cannot  now  reach.  Unfortunately,  the  original  $17  billion  development  bankxoncept 
has  been  drastically  slashed  by  both  the  President  and  Congress  and  faces  an 
uncertain  future  having  now  been  stalled  in  a  conference  committee  for  over  six  , 
months. 

REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS 

We  urge  that  a  portion  of  our  general  revenue  sharing  funds  be  designated 
strictly  to  areas  in  need  so  that  those  communities  can  have  additional  federal 
resources  to  address  the  severe  problems  they  experience  in  whatever  way  they 
think  most  advantageous  to  their  local  situation.  Also  to  further  aid  these  distressed 
localities  we  recommend  reintroducing  another  ill-fated  portion  of  the  Presidents 
urban  policy-state  incentive  grants.  This  program  would  have  made  grants  to  states 
that  reallocate  their  resources  and  develop  comprehensive  state  strategies  to  aid  • 
urban  areas,  especially  communities  in  decline  or  distress.  The  budget  cutters  also 
seem  to  have  determined  that  countercyclical  fiscal  assistance,  another  program 
which  has  helped  distressed  cities,  is  expendable.        .  t.  j    .       u  u 

The  $1  billion  that  was  proposed  in  the  Presidents  January  budget  would  have 
provided  direct  fiscal  assistance  to  local  governments  in  areas  with  high  unemploy- 
ment or  disproportionately  slow  growth.  Though  the.  bill  was  another  piece  of 
Carter's  urban  policy,  and  though  it  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  it  was  one' 
of  the  first  that  the  President  cut  in  his  revised  March  budget. 

#  HOUSING  ^ 

We  urge  that  in  the  area  of  housing  we  move  forwdfrd  to  meet  the  very  serious 
housing  shortage  which  now  exists,  expecially  for  low-  and  moderate-income  people 
(it  is  estimated  tljat  six  million  people  currently  live  in  substandard  unite).  We  urge 
that  we  study  the  feasibility  of  a  housing  block  grant  program  and  that  in  the 
interim  we  commit  courselves  to  such  strategies  as  direct  subsidies  and  low-interest 
loans  for  construction  and  rehabilitation,  rent  supplemente,  and  mortgage  supports. 
We  were  encouraged  by  the  Sen'ate's  action  last  week  to  strike  the  middle  income 
housing  subsidy  program  from  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  authoriza- 
'  tion,  allowing  the  program's  dwindling  resources  to  remain  focused  on  those  most  in 

"^e  urge  the  modification  of  the  Federal  lax  provisions  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
discourage  anyone  earning  less  than  $20,000  from  taking  itemized  deductions  on 
mortgage  interest  and  local  property  taxes,  and  on  the  other  hand  encourage 
middle-  and  upper-income  Americans  to  overinvest  in  housmg.  effectively  discourage 
renting  and  drain  the  federal  treasury  of  sums  which  escalate  each  year.  Housing  is 
the  only  form  of  investment  where  capital  gains  taxes  never  have  to  be  paid  as  long 
as  the  gains  are  reinvested.  Overinvestment  in  housing  resulte  in  less  capital  being 
available  for  other  forms  of  investment.  As  it  is,  the  benefite  of  homeownership  are 
unequally  distributed.  We  advocate  establishing,  a  tax  credit  system  allowing  af 
maximum  credit  for  any  owner  with  the  amounte  of  the  credit  and  the  level  of  the 
cap  set  so  that  lower-income  homeowners  receive  more  benefit  qnd  middle-income 
homeowners  are  not  penalized  by  the  change.  .  .      ,     .  ^         ,  . 

We  urge  that  we 'commit  ourselves  to  repairing  the  infrastructure  of  our  cities 
which  have  so  deterioriated  as  to  represent  a 'threat  to  the  three  trillion,  dollar 
capital  investment  they  represent,  and  pursuing  this  important  opportunity  to  put 
Americans  back  to  work  in  the  national  interest. 
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FUNDS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  adhere  to  its  responsibility  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  burden  the  Federal  government  places  on 
city  services  strains  the  capacity  of  the  District  to  provide  for  the  people  who  live 
and  work  within  its  limits.  I  would  like  to  have  included  in  the  record x a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  300  prominent  civic,  labor  and  business  leaders  callii;ig  for  their 
support  during  the  District's  budget  crisis. 

We  urge  that,  as  part  of  our  national  commitment  to  conserve  energy  we  consign 
ourselves  to  an  intensified  expansion  of,  and  operating  assistance  for^  our  mass 
transportation  systems,  to  conservation  programs  ranging  from  home  fuel  uses  to 
more  efficient.innercity  links.  For  example,  our  Minneapolis  affiliate  has  been  able 
to  cpnserve  energy  through  its  weatherization  program/  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  jobs  for  a  number  of  hard  core^  unemployed.  President  Carter's  urban 
transportation  initiative  was  designed  to  fund  transit  facilities  and  joint  public- ' 
private  development  around  transit  stations.  In,  1979  Carter  noted  that  "we  cannot 
continue  to  allow  mass  transit  to  languish  and  remain  a  stepchild.  Mass  transit  can 
serve  as  the  means  to  encourage  increased  use  of  our  cities  as'  places  of  business, 
shopping,  entertainment.**  Yet 'the  President  and  Congress  have  slashed  mass  tran- 
sits fiscal  year  1981  budge,t  by  $2.1  billion. 

We  urge  that  while  we  emphasize  putting  people  to  work,  we  also  recognize  that 
for  those  who  cannot  work  there  is  a  need  for  a  single,  uniform  welfare  program 
"and,  for  the  poorest,  need  for  food  stamps  and  energy  assistance.  At  the  same  time, 
we  can  do  much  to  increase  job  opportunities  for  those  currently  locked  in  poverty — 
for  example,  we  can  improve  day  care  programs  so  that  single  parents  need  not  be 
tied  to  full-time  child  care.  We  are  disturbed  to  hear  df  the  President's  decision  to 
delay  his  welfare  reform  proposal  for  an  additional  year  and  the  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  funding  for  the  low  income  energy  assistance  program. 

JUVENILES  AND  CRIME  PREVENTION 

We  urge  the  strengthening  of  juvenile  deliquency  and  crime  prevention  programs^ 
which  involve  citizen  and  community-based  groups  in  addressing  the  problems  of 
young  Americans.  Our  Detroit  affiliate,  through  its  Comprehensive  Youth  Training 
and  Community  Involvement  Program,  has  been  successful  with  "forgotten  youth, 
such  as  school  dropouts,  delinquents  and  runaways.  The  program  has  guided  many 
of  these  teenagers  back  into  the  mainstream  of  society,  and  we  should  encourage 
similar  programs  which  focus  on  these  youngsters.  These  troubles  are  not  limited  to 
the  jobs  and  school  needs  of  innercity  youngsters.  More  devastating  are  the  crimes 
and  delinquency,  the  drug  and  alcohol  addiction,  the  teenage  pregnancy  and  child 
abuse,  which  are  also  increasingly  baffling  and  burdening  suburban  and  small-town 
communities. 

We  ufgevgreater  efforts  to  improve  police-community  relations.  Police-community 
tensions  are  at  their  most*  ominous  level  in  urban  ghettos  and  barrios,  but  alien- 
ation from,  and  disrespect  for  the  ways  courts  dispense  justice  is  not  confined  to  the 
inner  cities.  We  further  support  exchange  between  representatives  of  state  and  local 
criminal  justice  agencies  in  order  that  they  may  deal  forthrightly  with  a  situation 
which,  if  left  unchecked  or  dealt  with. on  an  ad  hoc,  case-by-case  basis,  will  severely 
fray  the  social  fabric  of  the  nation.  Most  distressing  during  these  times  of  unrest 
was  the  decision  by  the  Administration  and  Congress  to  eliminate  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  grants,  particularly  when  programs  like  Communi- 
ty Anti-Crime  (another  now  seemingly  defunct  Carter  urban  initiative)  were  begin- 
ning to  make  strides  through  the  use  of.CBOs  in  one-on-one  counseling  activities. 

HEALTH 

We  urge  the  strengthing  and  adequate  support  of  regional  health  planning.  The 
health  systems  agencies  enable  citizens  at  the  local  level  to  plan  for  the  health 
needs  of  their  area  and  evaluate  proposed  health  programs.  Though  they  are  rela- 
tively new,  they  have  already  demonstrated  the  capacity  to  be  cost  effective.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  benficial  and  fiscally  pruaent  to  fund  these  agencies  at  a 
level  which  permits  them  to  function  effectively.  President  Carter,  in  his  urban 
policy,  proposed  a  $50  million  increase  in  the  Community  Health  budget  to  establish 
additional  community  health  facilities  in  distressed  urban  areas.  Unfortunately,  this 
increase  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Community  health  programs  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  currently  serve  only  4.3  million  people,  while  there  remain  20 
million  people  who  don't  receive  care  in  medically  underserved,  high  poverty  areas, 
11  million  of  whom  live  in  cities.  The  President's  urban  policy  also  called,  for  an 
increase  of  $150  million  in  Title  XX  Social  Service  spending,  yet  HR  3434  as 
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rt»portc(l  out  of  contcnMU'f  culls  for  a  $1^01)  million  reduction  in  spend in^j  from  fiscal 
year  IMTH  to  fiscal  year  IDSO. 

Wf  ur^t*  a  reshaping  of  national  substance  abuse  policy  to  emphasize  prevention 
and  rehabilitation  resoOrces  to  the  major  cities  that  are  reservoirs  for  substance 
abuse  problems.  There  is  also  a  need  for  fiexibility  in  administering  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  for  alcohol  and  dru^  treatment  services. 

We  iTr^e  the  federal  government  to  commit  itself  to  a  policy  of  consultinf^  with 
neighborhood  and  community-bailed  groups  in  both  the.  planning  and  implementa- 
tion stages  of  federal  programs.  President  Carter  took  an  important  first  step  in  this 
regard  when  he  included  programs  such  as  Livable  Cities,  Neighborhood  Self-Help, 
the  Urban  Volunteer  Program  and  the  Good  Neighbor  Fund  in  his  urban  policy. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  programs  fared  very  well  ir>  the  Congress,  with  only 
Neighborhood  Self-Help  receiving  an  appropriation.  Thie  fel^an  Volunteer  and  Good 
Neighbor  Fund  programs  are  to  be  started  on  a  demonstratuJivtuisis  for  the  Director 
of  .ACTION'S  discretioni'.ry  funds.  Livable  Cities,  though  it  surviveH^  tough  authori- 
zation fight,  failed  to  get  House  approval  of  any  funding.  Programs  such  as  these 
lire  the  lifeline  of  many  neighborhood  groups  and  CBOs  who  provide  valuable 
outreach  services  to  the  urban  disadvantaged. 

This  list  is  far  from  complete,  but  it  does  mirror  some  fundamental  concerns 
expressed  at  the  recent  gathering  of  our  local  affiliates.  They  also  argued  that 
affordable,  accessible  health  care,  close-to-home  urban  park  and  recreation  opportu- 
nities (urban  parks  having  been  another  Carter  urban  policy  program  that  fell  prey 
to  the  budget  balancing  mania),  high  quality,  achievement-oriented  public  education 
systems,  and  safe  communities  were  essential  public  goals  and  they  emphasized  the 
injportance  of  involving  local  communities  in  determining  how  public  resources 
might  best  be  harnessed  to  that  effort.  The  successful  community-based  projects 
which  we  and  our  other  local  affiliates  run  are  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of 
neighborhood  and  nonprofit  community  development  groups  at  moving  from  evalua- 
tion of  community  needs  to  marshalling  citizen  involvement  in  and  support  for 
necessary  solutions.  This  is  a  level  of  public  commitment  which  federal  dollars 
canr^ot  buy  but  which  federal  policies  can  certainly  promote  and  we  would  like  to 
see  it  become  a  permanent  adjunct  to  government  as  a  way  of  augmenting  national 
programs  and  policies. 

A  sound  national  fiscal  policy  does  not  mean  federal  withdrawal  from  these 
pre.ssing  nr.tioaal  concerns.  I  think  it  means  concentrating  federal  resources  on 
improving  the  productivity  of  our  mcst  distressed  areas,  tying  the  urban  strategy  to 
a  national  development  strafegy,  making  the  American  economy  as  a  whole  more 
vibrant,  down  to  the  neighborhood  businesses  or  the  small,  new  firms  that  employ 
people  who  live  nearby.  "The  problem,"  as  the  head  of  our  affiliate  in  St.  Louis  said 
when  asked  a})out  local  crime  rates,  "is  not  the  crime  rate  but  the  lack  of  jobs." 

A  sound  national  fiscal  policy  must  be  aimed  at  using  federal  resources  to  in- 
crease employment  as  a  means  of  slowing  up  inflation  and  even  of  balancing  the 
budget.  We  would,  after  alL^have  had  a  balanced  budget  next  year  had  the  national 
unemployment  rate  remained  at  six  percent. 

Why  emphasize  the  most  efficient,  direct  application  of  federal  funds  to  revitalize 
our  cities?  Well,  as  the  man  said,  "You  can  pay  me  now  or  pay  me  .liiter  .  .  In 
Detroit,  one  out  of  every  four  people  is  on.  some  form  of  public  assistance  and  we 
hear  that  ratio  is  expected  to  go  to  one  in  three;  the  youth  unemployment  rate 
stands  at  (>()  percent  and  is  expected  to  go  higher;  crime  is  expected  to  rise  wiUi 
unemployment  but  because  of  a  substantial  loss  of  funding  the  city  will  have  to  l3y 
olf  an  additional  TO.S  policemen  this  year. 

When  we  hear  that  the  population  in  state  and  federal  prisons  jumped  4")  percent 
between  l!)Tr{  and  li)7i)  and  that  the  country's  largest  state  prison  system  in  Texas 
reported  a  U\  percent  increase  between  il)*')  and  11)71)  alone,  we  tend  to  wonder 
whether  the  costfi  in  lost  productivity,  foregone  tax  revenues,  increa.sed  unemploy- 
ment and  other  public  assistance,  increase^!  penal,  correctional  i\nd  law  enforcement 
costs,'  the  costs  in  abandoned  innercity  areas,  and  in  unempFoyed,  angry  young 
people  art*  worth  accepting.  We  have  shown  we  do  know  how  to  give  the  private 
sector  a  boa^^t  in  distressed  areas  and  that  we  can  put  people  back  to  work.  Any 
fiscal  policy  we  adopt  will  decide  how  we  pay  the  bill  but  no  matter  whether  we" 
decide  to  do  soniethihg  about  the  parts  of  our  economy  which  are  clearly  not 
working  or  whether  we  try  to  pretend  the  dysfunctions  aren't  there,  we  will  pay. 

TiiK  National  Uuhan  Coalition, 

Washin/^tnn.  D.C.,  May  /•>.  I.'^SO. 
We  are  sure  that  you  share  our  concerns  about  the  financial  difficulties  facing  tlie 
Hi.'^trict  of  (*olumf)ia.  The  large  deficit  in  this  year's  budget-and  the  approval  hy  tin* 
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House  Appropriations  Committeo  of  only  $28.8  million  of  the  $01.8  million  Supple- 
mental Budget  RtHjUcst  make  it  incumbent  on  us  to  speak  out  in  support  of  the 
city's  full  supplemental  request.  i  j 

Our  city  is  unique  in  that  deficit  spending  is  illegal;  the  city  is  mandated  to 
operate  within  a  balanced  budget.  As  a  solution  to  the  potential  deficit  problem,  tne 
Mayor  has  proposed  a  balanced  program  which  consists  of  a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the'  work  force  and  an  increase  in  some  taxes,  based  on  acquisition  of  our  full 
authorized  federal  payment.  The  Mayor  has  already  instituted  a  savings  plan  that 
projects  a  saving  of  $50  million  this  fiscal  year..  While  some  of  us  may  totally  agree, 
and  others  mav  disagree  in  part  with  this  approach  and  this  progrgwn,  we  should  all 
support  the  concept  that  the  federal  government  should  pay  its  feir  share. 

Next  week,  the  supplemental  budget  request  will  go  before  the^Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  It  is  imperative  that  we  rally  to  support  our  city.  If  the  District 
Government  is  unsuccessful  in  its  effort  to  obtain  the |  full  request,  our  already 
substantial  taxes  will  have  to  be  increased.  Also,  ^ven  if  the  Mayor  is  able  to- make 
additional  reductions  in  the  City  government,  thf-re  will  surely  be  major  reductions 
in  critical  city  services.  •  ...  i  j 

We  have  seen  the  declining  urban  condition  as  other  great  cities  nave  wrestled 
with  financial  problems.  You  will  recall  the  way  a  broad  spectrum  of  New  York's 
civic,  business,  labor  and  community  leadership  rallied  in  support  of  New  York  City 
in  its  hour  of  most  critical  fiscal  need.  We  do  not  wish  to  stand  by  and  not  help  our 
citv.  We  urge  vou  *o  join  us  in  petitioning  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  by 
cafling  Senator  Patrick  Leahy  (^24-4242)  and. Senator  Charles  Mathias  (224-4654)  to 
grant  the  city's  full  request:  You  should  call  Sandy  Solomon  (331-2456)  to  report  on 
your  conversation  with  the  Senators.  '  .  . 

Time  is  of  the  essence;  please  call  today.  Thank  you  fpr  your  continuing  support. 
Yours  in  support  of  our  city, 

M.  Carl  Houvian. 
John  Hechinger. 
R.  Robert  Linowes. 
WiLUAM  Lucy.  ' 
>  William  Simons.  ^ 

JuuA  Walsh. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  Thank  you  very  much.  , 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Holman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  opening  remarks,  and  the  Chair  will  now  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Gray,  to  begin  the  questioning. 

Mr.  Gray.  Thank  yoU,  Mr.  Chairman.  ' 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Holman  and  his 
outstanding  ability  to  see  what  is  happening  on  the  urban  scene. 

POLICE  ABUSE 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  attention  on  several  areas  that  you 
touched  on.  One,  you  talked  about  the  problem  of  police  abuse. 

Is  it  in  your  opinion  a  rampant  problem  affecting  minorities  in 
every  major  American  city? 

Mr.  Holman.  I  would  say  that  I  don't  know  any  city' of  apy  size 
which  has  a  large  minority  population  in  which  it  is  not  felt  and 
seen  as  a  problem.  '  ,     ,  . 

Mr.  Gray.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  you  know  the  history 
there;  we  have  had  a  tremendous  problem  with  police  for  a  number 
of  years,  so  much  so  that  the  Justice  Department  last  year  filed  a 
historic  and  precedent-setting  suit  against  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department. 

That  suit  was  thrown  out  of  court  and  is  now  under  appeal  by 
the  Justice  Department.  Basically,  in  1980,  even  though  there  has 
been,  a  change  of  administration,  there  has  been  a  continual  out- 
break of  policy  civilian  problems.  "  "  , 

Do  you  see  that  suit  or  that  approach  bringing  any  kind  of 
resolution  or  having  any  real  impact? 
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Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  disagree  with  the  court,  not  that  they  care,  but  I 
think  that  the  suit  deals  with  a  real  problem,  and  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  further  such  lawsuits.  We  have  got  a  situation,  and  I  know 
very  well  how  tough  the  job  of  a  policeman  is.  The  police  very  often 
say  we  take  all  the  flak  because  they  can't  get  to  the  other  public 
officials,  and  we  are  the  expression  of  the  establishment.  But  every 
attempt  that  has  been  made,  short  of  legal  approaches,  seems  to 
have  been  fought. 

For  example,  there  have  been  some  cities  in  which  people  have 
attempted  to  pass  local  ordinances  saying  if  you  are  going  to  work 
on  the  police  force  you  must  be  certain  that  you  live  in  the  city, 
within  the  city  limits.  Now,  there  is  a  reason  for  that. 

It  is  very  difficult,  the  whole  notion  of  the  way  the  young  people 
regard  those  as  ^'occupation  forces"  is  reinforced  when  a  large 
percentage  of  the  law  enforcement  officers  come  into  the  town  6,  8, 
sometimes  11  hours  a  day  on  special  occasions,  from  suburbia  and 
go  back  out  again. 

They  do  not  have  the  same  feeling  for  the  city  that  many  people 
who  live  there  all  the  time  do  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  tried 
civilian  review  boardss  because  it  has  been  found  that  the  tendency 
'  '  for  police  review  boards  is  to  do  what  any  group  will  do,  that  is,  to 
slap  its  own  members  on  the  wrist  and  let  them  go,  so  unless  we 
can  find  some  way  of  using  the  law  as  a  way  of  doing  something 
about  the  lawlessness,  and  it  is  not  a  whole  lot  of  the  policemen 
involved  in  many  cases. 

In  Atlanta,  we  identified  10  policemen  who  were  involved  in  the 
greatest  number  of  police  abuse  incidents,  but  they  were  protected 
by  the  rest  of  the  department,  so  I  think  the  lawsuit  makes  sense, 
and  I  disagree  with  the  Federal  Government  on  the  LEAA  cuts. 

We  have  been  very  much  opposed  to  the  old  LEAA,  which  was 
all  hardware,  but  now  that  community-based  groups  are  using' 
criminal  justice,  the  crime  prevention  programs,  now  we  decide  to 
cut:  that  the  very  first  time  it  is  being  used  in  an  effective  way.  Not 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  it. 

LEAA  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Gray.  I  want  to  concur  with  your  comment  on  LEAA.  I 
fought  very  hard  to  maintain  the  funding  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 
It  does  seem  now  that  the  funds  are  going  into  community-based 
organizations  and  crime  prevention  programs  rather  than  hard- 
ware for  SWAT  teams,  that  there  has  been  a  different  attitude 
adopted  both  by  the  administration  as  well  as  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  know  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  gang  warfare  prob- 
lem that  existed  there  4,  5  years  ago,  LEAA  funds  going  to  commu- 
nity-based organizations  has  been  very  effective  in  cutting  down 
gang  warfare  and  deaths  resulting  from  gang  warfare.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  in  1980  a  reoccurrence  of  gang  warfare,  and  I 
wonder  if  you  would  comment  on  the  police  abuse  matter  and  gang 
warfare  as  perhaps  really  symbolic  of  deeper  problems  underlying 
the  urban  scene,  and  I  think  that  that  was  the  direction  of  your 
testimony,  if  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  think  that  whereas  we  don't  make  the  simple 
one,  two  relationship,  1  to  1  relationship  and  say  if  you  have  jobs 
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then  you'-won't  have  crime.  It  is  very  strange  to  note  that  every 
time  joblessness  goes  up,  the  crime  rates  go  up.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  society  has  a, split  personality  in  terms  of  how  it  deals  with 
crimes,  and  the  young  people  understand  ^that  very  well. 

Economically,  they  understand  in  many  cases  that  the  way  you 
get  around  laws  having  to  do  with  local  gun  control,  for  example,  is 
that  guns  are  smuggled  in  or  shipped  in  from  those  States  that 
don't  have  those  kinds  of  laws  and  now  the  smart  folks  are  giving 
'those  guns  to  teenagers  and  having  them  pei^form  certain  kinds  of 
criminal  acts,  because  they  can  be  handled  under  the  juvenile, 
Justice  system  rather  than  the  other  system: 

As  to  the  police,  I  don't  want  to  link  the  police  and  the  Klan,  but 
I  wanted  to  sav  something  about  two  different  phenomena  that  you 
can  see.  1,  don  t  believe  that  the  Klan  and  other  kinds  Of  oi-ganiza- 
tions  will  6prout  up  again  unless  a  climate  exists  for  their  doing 
that,  and  all  history  shows  that  v/hen  certain  kinds  of  signals  arc 
given  from  the  top  for  example,  the  urban  crisis  is  over,  or  when 
somebody  said,  you  know,  I  don't  argue  that  Mr.  Moynihan  didn't 
mean  what  people  thought  he  meant  when  he  said  what  he  did 
about  this  whole  question  of  benign  neglect,  just  as  when  a 
member  of  our  Coalition. group,  of  all  things,  said, one  day  in  a 
hearing  not  so  many  months  ago  that  if  it  means  taking  care  of 
pro^rty  dnd  carrying  out  your  Dusiness^.!  can  understand  a  little 
police  brutality.  '     .  ^  5 

When  a  businessman  says  something  like  that,  even  if  he  says  it 
half-way  in  jest,  it  gives  a  certain  kin3  of  signal  to  the  police. 
When  piBople  see  the.  wrist-slapping  thaf  takes  place  when  blacks 
and  Hispanics  are  treated  in  certain  ways,  the  Klan  types  say^ 
well,  you  know,  maybe  now  it  is  sort  of  opjen  season,  and  that  kind 
qf  thing.is  beginning  to  happen  in  this  country. 

How  else  do  signals  get  given?  If  yoUjisten  to  speeches  that  have 
been  made  by  the  political  candidates,  as  it  not  interesting  how 
raceless  these  speeches  have  become?  Go^'back  and  read  the  speech- 
es that  were  being  given  two  national  elections  ago,  and  notice  that 
nobody  says  anj^hing  aboui:  blacks,  and  nobody  says  anything 
about  our  poor  Puerto  Rican  youngsters  and  all  of  that. 

That  is  because  the  conception  is  that  we  are  talking  to  a  voting 
electorate  which  does  not  like  to  hear  that,  an  electorate  which 
thinks  that  blacks  have  been  ^ven  too  much,  that  they  are  doing 
as  well  as  they  might. 

I  think  all  of  these  things  insidiously  begin  to  work  and  create 
permissive  atmospheres.  Permissiveness  has  always  been  used  to 
talk  about  iis.  We  have  been  too  permissive,  that  is  why  the  natives 
arR  as  restless  as  they  ^re. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  happening  now:  is  that-  we  are 
getting  very  permissive  sin  terms  of  what  those  people  that  deal 
with  the  poor  do,  and  I  think  that  underlies  a  great  d6al  of  what 
we  are  saying  in  terms  of  the  relation  between  young  people  espe- 
cially and  the  police. 

;  '  DISPLACKMENtS  IN  CITIES'*, 

Mr.  Gray.  Another  point  you  mentioned  v(as  the  issue  of  dis- 
placement, which  I  have  special  concern  about.  As  I  traveled 
.  around  urban  America,  I  have  seen  very  strong  cases  of  displace- 
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ment.  In  my  own  city  of  Philadelphia,  we  call  it  recycling,  basically 
taking  the  inner-city  areas,  allowing  them  to  deteriorate,  so  they 
can  become  the  new  areas  for  middle-income  housing. 

As  you  look  at  our  urban  policy,  particularly  from  the  Depart- 
meYit  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  do  you  see  any  evidence 
of  an  attempt  by  HUD  to  deal  with  the  question  of  displacement, 
gentrification,  or  as  some  know  it,  recycling? 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  The  Department  of  HUD  has  now  a  certain 
number  of  studies;  we  just  completed  for  HUD  a  disjDlacement 
workbook  which  indicates  ways  in  which  you  can  mitigate  the 
negative  effects  of  displacement. 

There  is,  I  understand,  though,  in  HUD,  a  kind  of  war  that  goes 
on  inside  that  agency  that  goes  back  to  the  previous  Secretary's 
time  and  is  still  true  in  Moon's  time,  that  Americans  have  a  great 
love  for  hardware  and  so  they  say  hardware  programs  are  good, 
software  progiams  are  bad. 

So  that  when  we  were  trying  to  suggest  that  HUD  should  spend 
much  more  time  in  displacement  counselingT— for  example,  let  me 
give  a  couple  concrete  examples.  In  Detroit,  our  coalition  was  work- 
ing with  General  Motors,  which  decided  it  was  going  to  try  to 
rehab  some  housing  in  that  area,  we  said  to  them,  if  you  rehab 
those  houses  and  if  you  rebuild  and  you  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
shove  out  all  of  the  people  that  are  there  now,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  very  bad  situation:  to  deal  with.  So  we  went  in  there  to  talk 
about  some  things  that  could  be  done.  v  * 

One  of  the  examples  we  used  comes- from  Washington,  D.C,  It  has 
not  been  widely  copied  and  is  well  known.  It  requires  Federal 
action  as  well  as  local  action. 

HOUSING 

*  i  '  - 

The  problem  with  the  whole  gentrification  notion  was  seen  when 
gentrification  began  in  the  Adams-Morgan  area.  The  white,  middle- 
class  affluent  came  in  at  the  tops  of  the  street  and  as  such  began 
moving  on  down.  Unfortunately,  when  the  middle  class  conies  in  it 
does  not  come  in  with  the  notion  "Let's  all  live  here  together.'*  It 
comes  in  with  the  notion  "Let's  have  the  suburbs  in  town."  In 
other  words,  what  it  wants  to  do  is  move  these  other  folks  out 
because  of  all  the  reasons  they  can  easily  produce. 

The  Adams-Morgan  organization  looked  for  a  way  of  fighting  this 
and  ^ot  its  chance  when  one  of  the  savings  and, loans  organizations 
wanted  to  open  a  branch  there.  They  were  doing  so  much  business 
it  was  much  more  convenient  to  have  a  branch  right  there.  They 
fought  p.utting-  the  branch  there  and  the  tradeoff  which,  occurred 
was  a  tradeoff  partially  made  possiblef^by  the  practice  of  pro  bono 
lawyers  that  worked  with  them,  and  they  got  an  agreement  where- 
by first  dibs  on  some  of  those  rehab  house's  and  apartments  would 
go  to  the  long-time  residents. 

This  was  fought,  fought  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  when  Mr.  McKinney  came  in  to  head  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  we  stalked  to  him  about  that,  and  when 
the  process  had  come,  because  people  could  see  if  we,  start  doing 
this  in  city  after  city  the  developers  and  the  speculators  say  we  are 
going  to  start  losing  money,  or  we  could  not  make  as  much  as  we 
otherwise  would,  McKinney's  vote  and  another  vote  made  it  possi- 
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ble  to  sustain  the  validity  of  that  kind  of  arrahgenient.  So  that  and 
the  circuitbreaker  laws  helped  make  that  possible. 

But  in  most  cities  people  do  not  know  what  options  are  theirs. 
For  example,  in  southwest  Washington,  where  I  live,,  there  is  a 
section  which  is  low-income  housing  or  was  low-income  housing, 
and  they  do  not  know  that  the  Distiict  has  a  law  which  says  you 
cannot  just  move  these  people  out,^that  if  you  are  trying  to  displace 
them  you  .have  to  at  least  pay*  them  the  30  days,  and  up  to  90  days. 
But  what  happened?  SomebodyTust  came  along  with  a  little  slip  of 
paper  and  said,  "I  am  sorrv,  we  need  this  property  now  and  you  - 
are  going  to  have  to  move  out."  This  was  done  very  quietly,  and 
the  people  moved.  They  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  law  on  the  books  here  that  would  protect  tHem.  So  we 
are  trying  to  get  that  passed  along. 

We  are  going  to  get  again — the  people  ask  me  what  is  going  to 
cause  flareups  other  than  a  police  episode  such  as  has  sparked 
many,  riots.  I  think  the  tensions  that  we  see  over  housing  and  over 
the  displacement  of  people  in^  housing.  And  why  do  I  say  that?. I 
say  it  becausd  we  have. seen  already  that  in  your  own  city  there 
weHe  some  Puerto  Rican  people  who  were  being  displaced,  and 
shortly  thfereaft.er  one  of  the  new  faniilies  moving  in  found  its  place 
was'  fire  bombed.  We  do  not  know  exactly  why,  but  somebody 
thought  they  knew  why,  because  right  after  that,  somebody  fire 
bombed  the.office  of  this  Puerto  Rican  organization.  • 

I  think  that  those  kinjls  of  things  are  going  to  increase  unless  the 
Federal  Government  moves  into  displacement,  sees  it  as  a  phenom- 
enon which  is  not  natural — sorne  say  this  is  the  natural  economics 
working.  It  is  not  that. 

We  have  some  recommendations  which  we  made  to  HUD,  and  I 
think  that  we  need  to.  see  that  displacement  can  become  as  sore  an 
issue,  as  difficult  a  problem  as  urban  renewal  was  earlier. 

Mr.  Gray.  In  terms  of  the  specifics  of  displacement,  and  I  gather 
from  ybur  response  you  feel  that  HUD  does  not  really  have  a 
policy  to  deal  with  displacement,  would  your  organization  recom- 
mend a  changing  of  the  formula  for  new  construction  of  section  8, 
which  is  50-50  nonimpacted  versus  impacted? 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  formula  continues  to  support  displace- 
ment, because  it  will  not  provide  even  those  meager  resources  to 
rebuild  in  the  inner-city  areas. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  spent  more  time  than  I  like  to  think  of  on  the 
phone  with  a  gentleman  from  the  Post  yesterday  who  kept  telJing 
me  that  what  I  was  saying  differed  from  what  he  heard  from 
everybody  else  he  talked  to.  I  thought  that  was  unfortunate,  but  he 
was  talking  about  tl^ij^Very  same  thing. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have— and  we  will  file  this 
with  you  as  well— our  task  force  has  taken  a  position  on  this  and 
we  have,  indicated  that  we  support  fair  Housing.  We  certainly 
worked  very  hard  for  the  fair-housing  legislation,  but  look  at  the 
situation  we  have  now  created.  We  have  created  a  situation  in 
which  because  we  have  this,  \v.hat  do  they  call  it,  in  some  cases  it-  ^ 
operates  90  to.  10.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  50-^50.  Some  people  do 
not  understand  it  then,  because  neighborhoods  argue  with  us  and 
say  it  is  90  to  10..  But  you  get  a  situation  like  this.       .  . 
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What  are  we  trying  to  give  poor  people,  supposedly?  Options.  We 
are  tjying  to  give  them  choices  as  other  pec^ple  have  them.  It  does 
not  give  me' an  option  if  I  am  a  poor  person  and  I  am  living  in  one 
of  these  gentrified  neighborhoods,  other  people  are  moving  back  in, 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  not  give  me  money  to  help  me 
buy  in  but  will  tell  me  if  I  want  to  go  to  the  suburbs'  I  can. 

tt.  seems  to  me  that  options  should  be  actual  options.  Seldom  do 
poor  people  get  freedom  of.  choice,  so  let  us  give  them  freedom  of 
choice.  I  think  you  will  still  get  some  moving  to  the  subdrbs,  but 
the  Federal  Government  J  think  should  not  be  in  a  position  of 
saying  middle-income  people  can  come  into  this  neighborhood 
where  they  did  not  live  before,  but  we  will  not  support  you  because 
you  are  in  an  impacted  neighborhood.  It  is  kind  of  crazy  anyhow, 
because  the  neighborhood  is  being  deimpadted  because  middle- 
income  people  are  coming  in.  So  that  is  the  position  we  have  taken. 
It  is  not  a  popular  position,  I  understand.  Not  only  some  of  the 
people  at  HUD  but  some  of.  the  civil  rights  groups  I  think,  misun- 
derstand what  is  really  Agoing  on.  But  J  suggest  to  them  that  they 
go  and  talk  to  some  of  those  poor  blacks. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  certainly  want  to  concur  with  that  position.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  failed  to  understand,  particu- 
larly in  urban  America,  and  particularly  in  black  America,  is  that 
the  battleground  has  changed  from  the  1960's  to  the  1980's.  Where- 
as in  the  1960's  we  were  trying  to  provide  equal  access  opportunity 
for  blacks,  the  question  now  seems  to  me  to  be  of  blacks  who  live  in 
north  Philadelphia,  who  can  let  us  say  reach  upper-middle-income 
status,  can  move  to  Chestnut  Hill  and  buy  homes,  the  real  question- 
is  what  are  we  doing  in  terms  of  the  low-income  people,  and  I 
certainly  am  thinking  very  strongly  about,  if  necessary,  legislation 
that  would  regulate  HUD's  50-50  formula  even  perhaps  to  75-25, 
particularly  when  you  look  at  the  decade  of  th^  1980's  and  the 
meager  resources  that  will  be  coming  from  the  Government. 

And  second,  I  concur  with  you  on  the  mobility  program.  A  mobil- 
ity program  that  does  not  have  a  strong  antidisplacement  or  recy- 
cling or  gentrification  program  ends  up  not  as  freedom  of  choice, 
because  the  only  choice  that  those  poor  people  will  have  is  to  move 
out,  and  I  certainly  would  like  to  see  more  done  in  this.  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you.  I  am  sorry  for  extending  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  The  time.of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

1  would  like  to  inquire  of  my  friend  as  to  the  availability  of' his 
time.  There  is  a  vote  on  the  fi^al  passage  of  a  piece  of  legislation 
tHat  we  should  express  ourself  bn,  and  I  certainly  realize  that  your 
schedule  is  extraordinarily  bu^,  so  I  would  suggest  either  that  we 
suspend  for  10  minutes  and  cojne  back,  but  if  your  time  is  precious 
I  would  submit  the  questions  to  you  in  writing. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  It  is  up  to  the  chairman,  whatever  you  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  suspend  for  10  minutes  and  come 
back  and  ask  you  the  questions. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Recess;] 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  continue  its  business. 
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THE  BUDGET  AND  URBAN  PROBLEMS* 

Mr.  .Holman,  ,1  would  like  to  begin  with  the  question  that  is 
raised  with  virtually  all  of  the  \yitnesses,  and  that  is,  given  the 
present  budget  priorities  as  reflected  in  both  the  President's  budget 
-as  well  as  the  budget  adopted  by  the^  U.S.  Congress,  can  we  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  problems  confronting  the  urban  centers  of  this 
country?  '  * 

Mr.  Holman.  I  think  the  shortest  answer  to  that  is  no,  if  you  are 
•talking  about  dealing  effectively  with  them.  I  think  the  notion,  for 
example,  that  you  can  do  anything  about — we  keep  talking  about 
countercyclical  problems,  the  notion  being  that  every  now  and  then 
things  are  going  to  be  bad  for  cities  and  therefore  we  will  put  a 
triggering  mechanism  to  deal  with  that. 

Countercyclical  has  no  money  in  the  budget;  it  has  been  stalled 
in  conference  since  February.  It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  the  cities 
that  we  are  talking  about,  if  they  cannot  get  countercyclical  fund.- 
ing,  they  begin  to  take  money  they  should  be  putting  into  capital 
expenditures  and  try  to  hold  as  much  of  their  work  force  as  they 
• .  can  with  that.  They  cut  services  because  they  do  iiot  have  the 
funding  to  provide  for  it. 

So  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  thait  way.^The  EDA  legislation 
has  been  tied  up  forever"  It  is  very, important  that  that  legislation 
get  passed  because  unless  we  give — and  I  would  agree  with  Mr. 
^  Royiton.  We  have  been  talking  about  ^  national  development  bank, 
/and  Royiton  talks  about  wliat  was  the  genesis  of  the  rebirth  eco- 
nomidally  of  our  country  in  terms  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  which  made  it  possible  in  the  depths  of  the  depression 
for  us  to  begin  developing  businesses,  with  some  of  them  very  big 
businesses  now,  which  provide  jobs  for  people. 

Fifty  percent  or  more  of  the  new  jobs  are  provided  by  small 
companies.  If  we  cannot  get  money,  if  we  cannot  get  access  to 
capital,  debt  and  equity  capital,  for  our  poor  people  and  our  people 
who  are  striving  to  start  these  new  businesses — and  that  calls  for 
money:  The  Government  has  to  put  funding  in  to  make  that  possi- 
ble, and  they  did  hot  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  course  of  your  remarks  you  alluded  to  the 
cost  that  is  being  incurred  by  American  people  in  our  efforts  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  think  a  number  of  people  in  this  country  are 
not  aware  of  that  and  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would 
amplify  upon  that  comment. 

IMPACT  OF  BUDGET  CUTTING 

Mr.  Holman.  The  thing  that  is  very  difficult  to  understand  is 
why  people  feel  that  if  you  cut  the  budget  and  create  more  unem- 
ployment you  are  saving  money  for  the  Government  and  you  ar6 
helping  the  economy  o^  the  country.  Nobody,  even  the  conserva- 
tives do  not  argue  that  when  the  unemployment  rate  goes  up  1 
percent  you  are  adding  $20  billion  in  a  combination  of  lost  rev- 
enues that  we  do  not  get  any  more  from  taxes.  I  would  rather  have 
those  people  working  eyeti  on  public  service  jobs,  because  those  jobs 
at  least  allow  them  to  pay  taxes  and  those  taxes  create  revenues, 
and  those  revenues  make  it  possible  for  people  to  have  schools  and 
housing  and  other  things  they^need. 
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In  addition  in  thai  we  have  to  pay  unemployment  compensation. 
Why  is  it  better  to  F)ay  people  unemployment  compensation  than 
leave  the  money  in  there  that  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
have  the  jobs?  Or  they  go  on  welfare  and  we  pay  for  that  as  well. 

The  whole  notion  really  is  so  bankrupt  as  a  notion  it  is  very 
difficult.  Nobody  argues  really  against  those  figures.  Nobody  really 
says  that  it  is  not  true  that  .the  more  unemployment  you  have — 
and  the  unemployment  does  come  when  you  cut  that  budget  in  the 
tplaces  they  cut  it.  Nobody  argues  that.  Just  as  nobody  argues  that 
it  does  not  cost  the  Government  more  to  produce  some  of  those 
defense  jobs  than  it  does,  a  CETA  job.  But  they  never  want  to  put 
those  figures  together  and  compare  them  one  against  the  other. 

And  that  is  why  I  think  we  need  to  put  together  city  by  city, 
metropolitan  area  by  metropolitan  area,  nationally,  a  budget  coali- 
tion which  is  not  just  a  one-time  thing,  but  an  urban  coalition,  and 
I  say  urban-rural  coalition,  because  I  know  in  EDA  for  example 
most  of  the  people  on  that  committee  are  people  who  originally  are 
from  rural  constituencies,  so  I  never  thought  they  were  going  to 
pass  an  urban  bank  if  you  did  hot  have  in  addition  to  that  some- 
thing which  will  take  care  of  the  other  areas. 

No,  I  think  that  proof  of  the  wrongness  of  what  these  people  are 
saying  is  what  the  Congress  itself  has  done.  They  do  not  brag  about 
this  very  much,' but  it  is  interesting  to  me  that  this  Congress  was 
off  on  this  budget-cutting  binge,  and  that  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress  had  agreed  on  the  cuts  and  rescissions  in  the  1980  budget, 
that  is  money  between  now  and  October.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
people  had  been  threatened  in  terms  of  "You  better  not  spend  that 
money  that  you  have  not  already  spent." 

Now»  the  announcements  by  the  President  that  they  are  going  to 
give  some  money  to  Miami  and  money  will  go  into  a  number  of 
other  'Critical  cities  is  possible  only  because  the.  Congress  in  the 
inidst  of  its  cuttini;  the  budget  did  not  get  around  to  getting  those 
freezes  and  resci?  >ions  in.  Otherwise  'there  would  have  been  no 
money  even  to  do  ^tiat. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  bankrupt. kind  of  policy  and  it  is  showing  that  it 
is  not  working,  because  suddenly  what*  was  to  be  a  mild  recession 
has  now  become  the  deepest  recession  since  the  1974-75,  and  we 
have  some  of  those  figures  which  are  worse  than  they  have  been  at 
any  time  since  the  depression.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  leads^to  the  obvious  question  then,  if  we 
are  presently  pursuing  economic  policies  from  the  administration 
and  from  the  Congress  that  result  .in  a  deep  recession,  high  unem- 
ployment»  and  high  unemployment  resulting  in  billions  of  dollars 
not  going  to  the  coffers  from  tax  revenues,  and  a  number  of  studies 
have  been  done»  most  recently  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
even  if  you  cut  between  $20  and  $25  billion  from  the  budget  you- 
only  reduce  the  infiation  rate  by .  twortenths  of  1  percent.  The 
question  then  is  why  are  the  powers  that  be  pursuing  this  particu- 
lar course?    *  ^ 

Given  the  statement  you  have  made,  and  a  number  of  the  other 
witnesses  have  made»  underscoring  some  very  frightening  {Dredic- 
tions  with  respect  to  where  this  co\intry  is  going  in  the  decade  of 
the  lOSO's  if  we  continue  to  pursue  this  present  course,  the  obvious 
question  is  why.  and  I  would  like  to  get  your  answer  to  that. 
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Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  see  two  reasons.  One  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  public  ignorance  on  these  issues  which  has  been  played  on  by 
people  who  can  afford  those  big,  glossy  full-page  misleading  ads 
that  we  see,  supposedly  discussing  public  issues  but  really  in  many 
cases  kind  of  n^isleading  people. 

As  you  and  I  know  about  half  the  myths  about  welfare  people 
are  totally  wrong,  but  that  is  what  people  believe.  The  interesting 
'thing  is  that  even  in  Mr.  Reagan's  camp  I  understand  that  there 
are  people,  some  of  the  economists,  that  are  arguing  that  the  other 
economists  that  he  is  listening  to  are  wrong,  because  they  know 
very  well  that  you  cannot,  by  simply  saying  you  are  going  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget— first  of  all,  the  Federal  budget,  big 
though  it  may  look  to  people,  in  terms  of  a  $3  trillion  economy, 
cutting  a  few  billion  dollars  in  terms  of  that  budget  is  not  going  to 
affect  that  economy  in  positive  ways  and  the  .way  .  they  suggest. 

Also  they  make  the  analogy  everybody  likes  to  listen  to,  which  is 
that  it  is  like  the  family  budget.  The  family  budget  and  the  Federal 
budget  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing. 

And  the  impact  of  energy— and  the  energy  policy  is  being  dealt 
with  in  a  very  misleading  fashion,  sjlthat  blacks,  for  example,  to 
whom  I  talk,  in  many  cases  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  we 
have  a  whole  lot  at  stake  here  because  if  tfie  decision  in  this 
country— and  it  is  a  part  of  this  same  economic  packaging  they  are 
going  on— if  the  decision  is  that  we  will  take  the  route  of  an  energy 
policy  that  will  drive  us  further  toward  high-technology,  capital- 
intensive  energy  development  rather  than  renewable  resources, 
and  Cising  labor-intensive  ways,  including  conservation,  that  is 
going  to  have  job  impact  effects  of  a  magnitude  that  nobody  can 
imagine. 

But  the  tendency  is,  the  middle  class  feels  threatened  right  now. 
Politicians  and  the  middle  class  are  always  somehow  thought  to 
have  like  interests,  and  the  interest  of  these  economists  would  tell 
us  these  kind  of  things  are  one  and  the  same  and  they  really  are 
not.  Even  middle-class  blacks,  most  of  whom  are  in  the  public 
sector;  we  have"  more  of  our  middle  class  in  the  public  sector  than 
the  private,  and  yet  I  was  out  in  your  State  2  days  after  proposition 
13,  and  a  couple  young  blacks  were  telling  me  they  voted  for 
proposition  13  because  they  are. tired  of  what  is  happening  in  terms 
of  their  taxes,  and  as  soon  as  summer  school  was  over  they  were 
going  on  a  trip.  There  was  no  sumtner  school  because  that  was  one 
of  the  first  things  that  was  cut. 
v?v  I  think  we  have  to  demythicize,' and' that  is  a  very  tough  job  of 
public  education,  the  demythicizing  that  has  to  go  on,  and  it  ir  only 
when  we  see,  for  example,  what  is  the  only  answer  now  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  recession,  wiiicjU  will  be  some  kind  of  an  across-the- 
board  tax  cut.  My  problem^4^ith  that  is  that  anything  which  is 
done  across  the  board  by  definition  alters  according  to  the  status 
quo.  So  it  means  then  that  since  the  status  quo  is  negative  where 
cities  are  concerned,  negative  where  the  poor  are  concerned,  the 
,best  they  can  get  is  some  part  of  that  status  quo. 

There  is  the  notion  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  stimulate  business  a 
little  bit,  and  then  all  of  these  poor  people  will  have  jobs  and  will 
not  need  welfare.  That  is  nonsense,  but  people  believe  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Lei  me  extend  that  latter  part  of  your  com- 
ments. If  we  are  talking  about  on  the  one  hand  a  tax  cut,  which 
ineans  limitation  on  revenues  that  we  take  in  for  the  purposes  of 
Government;  a  balanced  budget,  which  would  limit  the  expenditure 
of  Government;  and  an  extraordinary  rapidly  increasing  military 
budget— the  figures  that  I  ani  using  begin  with  fiscal  year  1981  of 
budget  authority  exceeding  $164  billion  per  year,  which  means  by 
1985  budget  authority  will  exceed  $240  billion,  somewhere  around  a 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars,  well  in  excess  of  $1  trillion  in  the  next 
5  years. 

So  if  on  the  one  hand  you  have  tax  cuts  which  limit  revenues,, 
you  have  a  balanced  budget  which  limits  expenditures,  and  you 
have  a  rapidly  increasing  military  budget  and  you  put  all  of  those 
things  together,  what  do  you  see  happening  over  the  next  several 
years  given  those  realities?  , 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  What  I  think  is  going  to  happen  is  that  we  either 
are  going  to  have  a  situation  in  which  people  are.  going  to  finally 
wake  up,  as  in  California  they  woke  up  on  this  last  proposition,  to 
the  fact  that  you  are  getting  essential  services  cut,  you  are  follow- 
ing a  pied  piper  leading  you  down  the  wrong, path,  or  else  we  are 
going  to  get  that  frightening  kind  of  picture  which  some  young 
^  black  intellectuals  were  going  over  with  me  the  other  night,  which 
is  a  situation  in  which  they  see  more  and  more  the  poor  and 
elderly  being  shunted  aside,  in  which  they  see  this  country  redefin- 
ing what  its  credo  is,  so  that  democracy  and  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity is  not  for  everybody,  but  just  for  some  people,  that  you  will 
have  flareups  like  Miami,  but  they  see  us  coming  into  a  situation 
in  which  we  continue  to  build  more  and  more  prisons,  and  we  are 
doing  that  already,  in  which  we  will  force  people — I  saw  a  colum- 
nist I  respect,  a  black  columnist  wrote  a  story  the  other  day  and 
said  something  about  the  more  generous  the  welfare  allowances, 
the  more  likely  people  are  not  going  to  try  to  get  these  jobs. 

I  do  not  think  he  can  have  looked  at  what  people  will  .get  on 
welfare.  And  when  a  black  writer  says  something  like  that  he  plays 
into  this  other  pernicious  myth  that  you  have  a  lot  of  folks  who  do 
not  want  to  work  anyhow,  and  we  are  just  keeping  them,  as  it 
were,  in  the  laps  of  luxury.. 

I  see  us  either  having  to  niovis  toward  a  very  restrictive,  repres- 
sive kind  of  country  because  people  will  not  be  happy  with  the 
situation  in,  which  we  are  pushing  those  people  who  are  down — you 
have  to  keep  the  lid  on  the  people  you  are  pushing  down  to  the 
very  bottom. 

I  see  us  losing  the  productivity  race  because  the  very  people  we 
should  be  using  as  our  potential,  we  have  no  answer  for  them 
except  the  lower  levels  of  the  military  or  jail,  or  welfare,  and  I  see 
a  situation  in  which  if  you  read  that  long  piece  on  Riifeia  in  Time 
magazine,  it  is  very  interesting  how  one  of  the  things  it  points  out 
about  Russia  is  that  Russia  has  an  enormous  military  machine  and 
it  continues  to  build  that  machine,  but  that  as  it  builds  that 
machine  its  own  people  domestically  have  less  and  less  and  less. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  lesson  in  there  for  us 
somewhere,  and  I  have  tried  to  figure  how — and  we  are  not  antide- 
fense,  but  I  thought  the  defense  problem  was  a  different  one.  I 
thought  they  were  saying  one  of  the  problems  we  had  was  that 
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when  you  talk  about  the  helicopters  and  all  of  that,  that  we  are 
losing  our  skilled  people,  we  are  losing  the  middle-level  people  who 
train  others,  we  are  losing  technicians,  we  have  military  people  on 
food  stamps,  but  the  big  budget  that  was  passed  did  not  even 
address  that.  It  was  basically  a  contractors'  budget,  and  it  therefore 
addressed  liardware,  some  of  it  so  exotic  that  it  is  out  of  whack  in  2 
years. 

So  I  think  it  is  up  to  us.  We  have  two  scenarios.  One  will  be  a 
very  dismal  one  in  which  there  is  going  to  be  very  tough  social 
disintegration  in  this  country,  and  my  authority  for  that  is  no  less 
a  person  than  Mr.  Burns,  formerly  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  who 
says  if  we  keep  adding  to  unemployment,  adding  to  the  number  of 
people  who  cannot  get  into  the  structure,  the  social  fabric  is  going 
to  unravel  in  so  many  terrible  ways,  or  we  will  move  toward  a 
repressive  state  in  which  some  people  are  doing  very,  very  well  and  „ 
the  others  have  to  be  kept  in  hand  because  they  are  not. 

And  I  think  that  maybe  we  are  4  years  away  from  learning  that 
lesson,  but  it  is  a  lesson  that  is  going  to  have  to  be  learned.  You 
cannot  starve  cities  and  starve  the  poor  and  block  positive  ways  in 
which  young  minorities  can  go  without  paying  a  very  terrible  price 
for  that.  And  ultimately  I  think  that  we  either  are  going  to  recog- 
nize that  and  deal  with  it  in  time  or  we  will  reap  the  whirlwind 
that  comes  out  of  that. 

CITY  ANTAGONISMS 

The  Chairman.  A  number  of  policy  decisions  that  we  have  made 
in  this  country  recently  have  called  for  a  number  of  tradeoffs 
which  have  exacerbated  or  created  antagonisms  between  the  old 
and  the  young,  a  tradeoff  one  against  the  other,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  yesterday  alluded  to  this,  and  1  then  asked,  do  you  see 
the  same  antagonisms  developing  at  the  level  of  class,  and  his 
response  was,  yes,  that  I  see  us  moving  in  that  direction. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  notion  that  in  the  context  of  your  prog- 
nostication that  you  see  the  struggles  in  the  cities  if  we  continue  to 
pursue  this  course, coming  down  along  the  lines  of  class? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  Well,  you  see  I  think  I  would  agree,  and  I  try  not 
to  get  into  this  argument  that  people  love  to  have,  is  it  race  or  is  it 
class?  I  would  love  to  see  my  granddaughter  live  in  the  kind  of 
v/orld  that  Martin  was  dreaming  about  in  which  race  would  not 
mean  anything.  I  do*  not  see  that  time  actually  occurring,  so  it  is 
futile,  it  seems  to  me,  to  try  to  prove  that  racism  is  real  and  that  it 
is  still  a  problem.  At  the  same  time  we  have  always  known  class  is 
the  important  thing.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  that  very  often  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  context  because  race  and  class  become  one 
and  the  same  thing.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  school  system 
and  you  are  trying  to  deal  with  race  problems,  and  97  percent  of  it 
is  black,  you  then  begin  to  work  toward  seeing  very  clearly  class 
differences,  and  what  is  really  happening  here,  I  see  at  the  present 
the  most  militant  class  in  the  country  is  the  middle  class.  It  is 
angry,  angrier  than  anyone  else  seems  to  be  at  just  this  moment.  It 
has  more  weaponry  with  which  to  deal. 

Jt  is  class  that  the  politicians  relate  to  because  it  is  the  voting 
class,  it  is  the  decisionmaking  class,  and  I  shudder  every  tinie  I  see 
a  program  voted  on  in  Congress  which  says  low  and  middle  income 
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or  low  or  middle  income,  whatever,  because  whenever  politicians 
get  a  program  coming  into  thpir  cities — and  we  are  working  now  in 
several  cities,  about  38  cities,  on  a  community  block  grant  program, 
showing  them  how  they  can  use  various  ones, of  these  various 
programs,  to  do  that  under  the  new  rules  the  mayors  have  to  sign 
off  on  which  community  we  can  work  in,  so.  in  several  cases  we 
have  found  that  the  community  we  thought  we  should  be  working 
in,  the  rhayor  disagreed  on,  and  in  many  caises  he  disagreed  basical- 
ly in  terms  of  class,  because  you  really  had  the  people  you-  have  to 
worry  about. 

Anybody  who  has  done  a  study  of  response  to  police  calls,  as  we 
used  to  do  in  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  knows  that  your  chance 
of  getting  a  fast  response  if  you  are  in  a  middle-class  neighborhood 
is  three,  four,  or  five  times  as  great  than  if  you  are  in  a  low- 
income,  area.  People  know  this  as  well.  They  know  what  kind  of 
hospitals  they  get,  as  against .  others,  they  know  what  kind  of 
clinics  they  get.  They  know  it  is  not  the  recreation  centers  of  the 
affluent  people  that  get  cut.  ^ 

And  it  is  creating  some  very,  very  difficult  class  tensions.  Par- 
ticularly I  note  the  way  it  is  being  played  on  by  certain  social 
critics  and  certain  people  in  the  media  where  blacks  are  concerned, 
that  is  there  is  a  great  deal  suddenly  that  we  read  about  the 
inadequacy,  the  ineffectiveness  of  black  political  leadership,  of 
black  private-sector  leadership.  "Don't  you  really  think,  Mr.' 
Holman,  that  this  represents  a  failure  of  the  black  leadership 
class?"  and  of  course  this  intensifies  the  unhappiness. 

I  was  looking  at  a  show,  one  show  here  in  town  because  I  like  to 
hear  this  guy,  and  l;e  has  a  lot  of  wisdom,  not  just  folk  wisdom, 
just  wisdom,  and  in  the  course  of  his  talking  about  being  unhappy 
about  these'  quejlers,  he  said,  "I  am  tired  of  these  black  leaders,^ 
whenever  something  blows  up  they  go  into  quellin';,"  you  see.  As 
he  was  saying  this,  he  suddenly  said,  "and  I  got  .  a  Jetter  about 
helping  on  the  District  budget^  and  I  got  this  letter  from*  all  these 
big  shots,"  and  he  named  three  or  four  white  businessmen,  then  he 
said,  "and  Carl  Holman,"  and  he  says,  "All  those  cats  got  lots  of 
money."  It  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  my  family  when  he  said 
that.     .  V 

But  there  is  an  insidious  way  in*\yhich  this  i§  not  talked  about  in 
the  white  community,  that  class  business,  but  it  is  talked  about  a 
great  deaPas.a  divisive  kind  of  thing  in  the  black  community.  I 
think  we  are  pitting  class  against  class. 

What  hapVene4  in  Gray's  town  was  an  example  of  that.  Work- 
ing-class people  are  being  pitted  against  poor  people,  especially  if 
they  are  poor  minorities.  He  had  a  neighborhood  in 'which  they 
said  we  are  going  to  build  new  housing,  but  in  order  to  do  this^we 
are  going  to  move  the  low-income  people  out,  and  other  folks  say 
that  is  not  so  bad,  now  we  have  a  neighborhood  in  which  we  did 
not  have  to  deal, with  the  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,'  and  Iqw-income 
people.       .    ,  „  ( 

So  then  you  have  a  lawsuit,  you  have,  the  judge  ruling,  because 
on  the  basis  of  class  they  were  saying  we;  vyant  to  keep  this  kind  of 
neighborhood.  That  is  why  you  can  get  zoning  for  certain  kinds  of 
residences  and  not  for  others.  That  is  why  in  any  area  where  they 
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are  going  to  take  any  poor  people,  I  can  tell  you  the  ones  they  will 
take,  they  will  take  the  elderly. 

I  think  the  class  thing  is  very  real,  and  I  think  it  is  not  uncon- 
scious that  our  policies  actually  move  in  that  direction,  and  who  is 
my  authority  for  that?  My  authority  for  that  is  a  gentleman  in  the  ■ 
Senate  from  the  State  of  Texas  who  was  sitting  with  us  during  the 
time  that  Mr.  Agnew  was  chairing  meetings  on  urban  policy,  urban 
growth,  and  he  says  we  do  not  need  urban  growth,  cities  are  too 'big 
itlready.  But  Mr.  Tower  said,  "For  30  years  I  have  sat  here  on  the 
Hill  passing  laws  that  were  supposed  to  help  the  poor"— I  think  he 
said  Negro— "and  white  people,  and  for  30  years  I  have  seen  the 
benefits  move  up  to  other  folks.'' 

We  have  not  improved  on  that  a  great  deal  since  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Holman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  your 
colleague  for  appearing  before  this  committee.  You  have  made  an 
enormous  contribution  to  these  proceedings.  If  any  additional  ques- 
tions occur  to  us  we  would  like  to  feel  free  to  submit  them  to  you 
in  writing. 

Mr.  Holman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  for  10  minutes.  There  is  a 
vote  on  the  fioor. 
[Recess.] 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  vnll  resume  its  business.  . 
,  .  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  George  Napper,  who  holds  a  Ph.  D.  in 
criminology  from  the  University  of  California,  a  former  college 
professor  and  has  been  for  the  last  2  years  police  chief  of  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  police  chiefs  in  the  Nation  who  has  an 
advanced  degree  in  criminology,  and  a  personal  friend,  someone  I 
have  known  for  a  very  long  time  and  for  a  number  of  reasons,  I  am 
very  thankful,  appreciative  of  your  appearance  before  this  commit- 
tee, and  would  like  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  myself  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  members  of  the  staff. 

STATEMENT  (TF  GEORGE  NAPPER.  POLICE  CHIEF,  ATLANTA 

GA. 

Mr.  Napper.  I  am  very  honored  to  have  been  extended  an  invita- 
"  tion  by  you  and  the  committee  to  be  here  today  to  comment  on  the 
issue  at  hand.  a 

I  have  before  you  a  general  statement  that  I  would  like  to  read 
and  then  after  reading  it  I  will  engage  in  discussion. 

As  chief  of  police  for  the  city  of  Atlanta,\the  third  largest  con- 
vention center  in  the  United  States,  a  city  of  nearly  500,000  citi- 
zens, a  city  which  represents  the  economic,  commercial,  banking, 
communications 'and  transportation  center  of  the  Southeast,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  life  in  major  urban  centers. 

-Today,  12  years  after  Watts,  Newark  and  Detroit  gave  birth  to 
the  Kerner  Commission  report  that  warned  us  to  clean  up  our  act, 
our  country  still  faces  many  of  the  same  problems  mentioned  in 
that  report.  Those  problems  v^^ere  basically  those  describing  the 
miserable  conditions  of  the  ghetto— poor  housing,  unemployment 
and  limited  opportunities  for  the  unskilled. 
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yRBAN  PROBLEMS 

America  continues  ta  have  these  problems  and  their  existence 
still  has  the  potential  o^endin^  more  of  our  cities  up  in  flames. 
Unemployment  still  is  intolerable,  particularly  among  black 
Americans,  America  still  has  poor  housing,  but,  worst  of  all,  Amer- 
ica still  has  'a  spreading  indifference  to  the  plight  of  the  poor  and 
dispossessed  in  our  Nation.  This  apathy  toward  many  of  the  same 
conditions  that  caused  public  unrest  in  the  sixties  can  cause  a 
rerun  in  the  eighties. 

The  recent  riots  in  Miami,  Fla.,  have  sounded  yet  another  warn- 
ing to  America.  We  did  not  heed  the  fire  last  time. 

Many  of  the  rural  black  Americans  4vho  lost  theil-  livelihoods  to 
farm  mechanization  and  mioved  to  the  big  cities  in  the  North  have 
now  retiuuied.  They  did  not  find  the  jobs  in  cities  because  many  of 
them  didnot  have  the-^ucation  and  skills  necessary  to  get  these 
jobs.  Instead  they  found  slums,  welfare  and  in  many  cases  a  hostile 
police  force.  These  circumstances  and  others  have  in  the  past  10 
years  caused  a  wave  of  black  migration  back  to' the  South.  Atlantai 
alone  has  witnessed  a  significant  number  of  blacks  returning  to 
their  birthplaces  and  birthplaces  of  their  ancestors. 

ATLANTA'S  PROBLEMS 

What  they  find  in  the  South  is  a  repetition  of  many  of  the  same 
conditions  they  left  in  the  North — unemployment,  poor  housing, 
limited  opportunities  for  the  unskilled.  And  while  Atlanta  enjoys  a 
reputation  as  a  great  international  city,  it  is  not  without  many  of 
the  problems  that  plague '  other  urban  centers.  What  I  believe 
distinguishes  our  city  from  many  others  is  a  quality  of  response 
from  city  officials  that  generates  an  atmosphere  of  hope,  a  feeling 
of  being  cared  for  and  concerned 'about. 

Our  city  government  consistently  has  demonstrated  a  concern 
and  a  willingness  to  help  those  in  our  community  who  are  less  able 
to  help  themselves.  We  are  concerned  about  solutions  to  the  sur- 
vival problems  facing  our  poor  and  our  black  citizens.  We  are 
concerned  about  human  needs,  for  we  well  know  that  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  masses  is  to  invite  civil  unrest. 

We  know  that  to  address  human  needs  is  not  only  the  humane 
thing  to  do;  it  is  the  smart  thing  to  do.  If  people  hkve  difficulty 
surviving  in  our  affluent  society,  they  will  not  feel  a  commitment 
to  its  laws  or  have  a  vested  interest  in  society's  well-being. 

In  some  cases  their  frustrations,  their  anger  and  their  needs  may 
lead  some,  of  them  to.  steal  or  to  rob  their  neighbors  and  others.  In 
other  cases,  that  frustration  turns  inward  and  xilose  friends  and 
loved  ones  become  the  targets  of  sudden  anger  and  sudden  vio- 
lence. We  can  see  this  clearly  in  the  fact  that  over  half  the  homi- 
cides committed  in  Atlanta  in  1979  involved  people  who  knew  each 
other— husbands  and  wives,  relatives,  close  friends,  or,  at  least, 
acquaintances.  This  is  a  pattern  that  is  demonstrated  throughout 
the  country.  Therefore  it  is  not  unique  to  Atlanta. 

CRIME  CONTROL 

As  we  speculate  about  the  social  conditions  and  their  relation- 
ship to  crime,  let  me  be  very  clear  on  one  point — we  can  offer  no 
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excuses  for  anyone  committing  any  crime.  Understanding  why  does 
not  excuse  the  criminal  act..  There  is  no  excuse  for  breaking  the 
law. 

Black  people,  poor  people,  teenagers— they  have  a  right  to  be 
angry  about  unemployment,  about  poor  housing,  about  limited  op- 
portunities. They  do  not,  however,  have  the  right  to  rob,  steal,  to 
assault  or  to  attack  members  of  their  community,  be  they  unem- 
ployed or  overemployed.  They  do  not  have  thiB  right  to  make  fellow 
citizens  live  in  fear  as  they  move  through  the  streets  to  their  jobs 
and  to  their  homes. 

In  Atlanta  our  police  bureau  strives  to  keep  the  city  safe  for  all 
its  citizens,  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor,  northside  and  south- 
side,  uptown  and  downtown,  in  neighborhoods  and  all  over,  home- 
owners and  renters  alike. 

Our  police  bureau  is  more  than  just  k  part  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Its  responsibilities  are  not  just  confined  t6  responding  to 
violators  of  the  law.  We  see  ourselves  alsQ^a  part  of  city  govern- 
ment. ' 

In  this  role  we  have  an  obligation  to  provide  services  to  our 
citizens  that  are  not  related  to  law  enforcement  issues,  but  do  have 
implications  for  the  city's' quality  of  life.  ' 

All  of  us  are  touched  by  crime.  All  of  us  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
crime  and  t^e  social  conditions  that  cause  crime  in  our  city  and 
cities  across  the  Nation.  All  of  us  have  to  work  together  to  allevi- 
ate these  negative  social  conditions  that  shackle  our  cities. 

As  chief  of  police,  I  am  concerned  about  the  social,  psychological, 
and  economic  impact  of  crime  on  the  people  of  Atlanta.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  prospect  of  the  more  difficult  battle  against 
crime  that  lies  ahead  when  one  adds  to  rising  nationial  inflation' 
and  unemployment  an  increasingly  heavy  traffic  in  illegal  drugs  of 
all  kinds;  a  traffic  whicK  is  concentrated  most  heavily  in  our  dense- 
ly popula\:ed  urban  areas  throughout  this  country,  including  Atlan- 
ta, and  when  one  observes  the  Federal  Government's  reluctance  to 
ban  the  importation,  manufacture,  sale,  and  possession  of  hand- 
guns, when  accidental  deaths  and  injuries  are  so  prevalent,  and 
when  such  a  high  number  of  homicides  in  this  country  are  commit- 
ted by  handguns. 

The  lack,  of  progress  in  these  areas  is  disturbing.  But,  being 
disturbed  alone  is  not  enough.  And  while  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
lay  the  blame  for  complex  social  and  economic  factors  entirely  at 
anyone's  door,  it  is  a  fact  that  Federal  cutbacks  in  national  employ- 
ment programs;  'cuts  of  Federal  money  for  local  law  enforcement 
programs,  have  served  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames  of  a  national  crime 
wave.' 

Atlanta  alone  is  losing  more  than  1,100  CETA  jobs  in  fiscal  1980. 
That  is  bad  news  for  the  individual  who  will  be  out  of  work  and 
bad  news  for  a  city  fighting  crime.  It  is  time  for  the  Government  to 
understand  that  there  is  more  than  a  casual  relationship  between 
unemployment  and  crime. 

In  the  city  ojf  Atlanta,  we  realize  that  police  agencies  are  limited 
in  their  ability  to  control  crime.  If  negative  environmental  condi- 
tions aid  in  shaping  the  criminal,  the  ability  of  police  agencies  to 
control  crime  is  directly  related  to  their  ability  to  control  those 
social  factors  that  produce  crime,  and,  therefore,  our  limitations. 
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Police  agencies  'have  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  solving 
the  Nation's  economic,  housing,  education,  and  unemployment 
problems.  This,  however,  does-  not  mean  that  crime  cannot  be 
better  controlled,  more  manageable  and  reduced  to  more  tolerable 
levels.  Indeed,  doing  so  is  one  o^  the  great  challenges  to  this  coun- 
try, and  especially  our  urban  centers.    ^     ^  V 

The  city  of  Atlanta  has  taken  a  philosophical  and  programmatic  ~ 
posture  that  states  that  police  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  crime 
by  themselves.  We  are  involved  in  activities  that  educate  citizens 
regarding  the  importance  of  their  role  in  fighting  crime. 

Traditional  approaches  to  crime  control  have  been  characterized 
by  limited  involvement  from  the  public.  Basically  there  has  been 
.an  overreliance  by  the  public  on  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
general  and  the  police  in  particular  fer  protection  and  for  taking 
care  of  crime  problems.  • 

I  believe  that  the  role  of  the  police  is  to  supplement  the  citizens' 
basic  responsibility  for  crime  control;  not  to  replace  this  responsi- 
bility. This  is  an  important  challenge  tHat  is  being  vigorously  pur- 
sued in  Atlanta. 

Citizens  have  a  personal  and  immediate  stake  in  the  control  of 
crime.  It  is  from  their  neighborhoods  that  the  offender  is  spawned, 
often  known  to  them  as  their  friend,  neighbor  x)r  child.  They  know, 
intimately  what  conditions  in  their  neighborhoods  perjDetuate 
crime,  and  to  gome  extent  how  best  td"  respond  'to  them.  It  is  they 
who  most  often  must  shoulder  the  full  brunt  of  crime— from  per- 
sonal property  losses  to  insult,  injury,  and  even  death  to  them- 
selves, their  families  and  friends. 

That  they  fdel  apathy,  a  sense  of  powerlessness,  and  engage  in 
efforts  to  isolate  and  protect  themselves  by  hiding  behind  fortress- 
like homes  and  offices  is  to  some  extent  a  measure  to  which  they 
have  been  excluded  from  active  participation  in  crime  control  ef- 
forts. ' 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  Atlanta  is  not  without  its  problems. 
We  feel  that  the  distinguishing  factor  is  the  quality  of  leadership 
'  that  it  provides.  We  feel  this  is  true  especially  in  the  bureau  of 
police  services'.  We  believe  that  the  role  of  a  police  officer  in  a 
democratic  society  is  that  of  a  servant  of  the  people  who  respects 
and  is  sensitive  to  the  rights  of  every  citizen  in  our  city. 

I  believe  that  this  concept  is  far  more  important  than  the  legalis- 
tic ^wording  of  various  rules,  regulations,  and  policies. 

Rules  and  policies  are,  of  course,  essential,  but  they  are  not 
sufficient.  The  problems  in.  American  cities  where  police  officers 
have  often  become  involved  in  presumably  unimportant  incidents — 
traffic  stops,  drunk-driving  arrests,  such  as  what  occurred  in 
Wsitts— are  covered  substantially  by  rules  and  by  procedures,  but 
until  the  police  officers  share  a  philosophy  that  human  life  is 
sacred,  that  they  are  professionals,  that  their  job  required  profes- 
sional standards,  and  until  that  police  code  of  professionalism  and 
sensitivity  is  perceived  by  the  larger  community,  especially  poor 
and  black  citizens,  as  characterizing  law  enforcement  in  their  re- 
spective cities,  we  will  continue  to  experience  dischord  and  strife. 

Efforts  to  control  crime  and  civil  unrest  cannot  proceed  effective- 
ly without  substantial  community  involvement  and  the  sensitivity 
of  pblicy makers  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 
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\   There  tire  no  simplistic  solutions  to  the  problems  of  crime  or 
jUrban  unrest  in  American  cities.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  we  know 
enough  about  their  relationship  to  "such  compelling  conditions  as^ 
unemployment  to  make  these  conditions  the  targets  of  enlightened* 
and  meaningful  social  policy.  i  . 

j  I  believe  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  America's  commitments  and 
fis  memory  that  Wattses  and  Miami's  apparently  are  needed  to 
/remind  us  of  what  is  being  done  to  treat,  or  not,  is  not  being  done 
/to  treat  the  negative. conditions  that  characterize  sifch  a  large 
/  sector  of  the  American  community. 

/     I^cyfi  not  sure  that  as  ^  human  intelligent  society  we  can  afford 
this  kind  of  amnesia. 

Thank  you.  '! 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Napper,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  opening  statement,  and  I  do  haye  a  few' questions  I 
would  like  to.ask.  j 

A  couple  of  our  previous  witnesses  today,  ,Mr.  Patrick  Murphy, 
he  is  the  presic^ent  of  the  police  foundation,  accompanied  by  one  of, 
his  colleagues  from  the  American  University,  indicated  that  during 
.the  disturbances  of  the  sixties,  many  of  thenar  triggered  by  problems 
in  the  police  community  relations,  learned  that  there  was  a  need  to 
train  police  officers  to  sensitize  police  officers  to  the  minority  com- 
munity, black,  Hispanic,  etc,  and  that  one  of  the  great  fears  that 
at  this  psrrticular  moment  in  history,  confronted  with  the  notion  of 
budget^  constraints  that  go  all  the  way  to  the  local  level,  where 
police  ^departments  are  also  required  to  contribute  .to  th^t  budget 
constraint,  that  the  first  thing  that  goes  out  the  winded  are  the 
programs  that  .spoke  to  enhancing  the  quality  of  concern  for 
human  life  and  professionalism  of  the  police  department,  namely, 
training*  programs,  sensitivity  programs.,  and  that  if  we* continue 
down  in  course  of  restricted  budgets,  that  in  throwing  out  these' 
programs,  that  we  will  find  ourselves  back  in  tlie  situation  in  the 
eighties  not  unlike  th^  sixties,  where  many  of  our  police  depart- 
ments around  the  country  will  no  longer  .reflect  sensitivity  and 
understanding  that  is  derived  by  these  various  support  programs 
and  different  amenities. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  and 'do  you  perceive  this  trend  as  b^ing 
potentially  very  dangerous  in  the  country?  ' 

Mr.  Napper.  First  of  all,  I  would  agree  wij:h  that  evaluation  of 
that  assessment.  > 

.  BUDGET  CONSTRAINTS 

It  is  not  true  with  respect  to  what  is  going  on  in  Atlanta;  but,  as 
I  have  moved  around  this  country  and  had  the  occasion  to  talk  to 
other  chiefs  of  police  and  observe. what  is  going  op  in  their  cities,  it ' 
does  appear  that  that  kind  of  mentality  is  characteristic  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  city,  so^  that  as  the  police  budget  is  impacted,  then 
the  first  programs  to  go  are  those  that  are  very  critical  in  terms  of 
enhancing  police*  community  relations  and  in  terms  of  trying  to 
minimize  the  kinds  of  hostilities  that  have  historically  character- 
ized police,  and  especially  the  minority  community.  I  like  to  think 
the  city  of  Atlanta  is  very  enlightened  with  respect  to  the  potential 
problems  that  could  ensue  from  cutting  bacH  in  these  very  key 
areas. 
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I  think  it  is  important  for  that"  to  be  something  that  is  shared 
throughout  the  country  because  Lthink  that  the  critical  area,  as  I 
suggested  in  my  remarks,  does  nbt  have  to  do  with  having  rules 
and  regulations  and"  maybe  even  great  technologies  and  being  effi- 
cient with  respect  to  international  mechanisms  how  a  police  de- 
partment operates,  but  the  police  have  to  deal  with  people,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  carry  out  that  responsibility  and  carry 
out  their  mandate  with  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  peoples  with  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  cultures  with  some  sensitivity  about  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  characterize  the  various  neighbors  and  various  sectors  of 
towns  and  to  the  extent  that  the  people  themselves  understand 
that  to  be  a  commitment  on  the  pajft  of  the  police  is  going  to  help 
the  police  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 

I  think  if  you*  to  the  extent  that  that  is  a  trend,  these  kinds  of 
cutbacks  in  these  particular  areas,  I  think  the  lone  picture  has  to 
be  seen  as  being  very  ominous  in  the  context  of  other  kinds  of 
problems  being  aggravated  by  cutbacks  from  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think  there  is  reason  to  bdLleve  at  this  point  there"  is  going  to  be 
\increasing  Unemployment  in  ^rious  sectors  of  the  country.  There 
is  going  to  be  aggravated  conditions  of  already  existing  negative 
problems,  and  to  the  extent  that  all  of  that  happe*ns,  it  will  make  it 
much  more  difficult  and  more  compelling  because  of  that  for  the 
police  to  have  some  basic  understandings  and  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  in  a  professional  way,  understanding  the  impor- 
tance of  human  life,  and  trying  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  an- 
tagonistic confrontations  when  a  police  officer  meets  a  citizen. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  AND  CRIME 

The  Chairman.  In  the  earlier  part  of  your  opening  statement, 
yoU  spoke  with  clarity  and  eloquence  with  respect  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  ^economic  conditions  of  the  country  and  rising 
crime. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  as  the  recession  deepens,  as  our 
econoniic  probleins  become  more  explosive,  that  crime  will  in- 
crease. 

As  crime  increases,  tensions  mount  among  the  police  officers 
themselves  because  they  begin  to  perceive  their  work  site  as  a. 
warground  as  crime  begins  to  escalate,  particularly  in  low  income 
communities,  that  they  feel  the  ravages  of  the  economics  of  the 
country. 

As  police  then  begin  to  become  more  uptight  and  greater  ten- 
sions as  a  result  of  having  to  deal  with  higher  crime  rates,  that 
this  will  tend  to  eyen  further  exacerbate  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  police  on  one  hand,  and  the  community  on  the 
other,  and  that  this  together  creates  a  potential  for  social  dynamite 
in  our  various  cities. 
'  .Would  you  comment  to  that? 

Mr.  Napper.  Again,  Mr.  Dellums,  I  would  agree  with  that  kind  of 
assessment.  Too  often  people  take  a  very  narrow  view  with  respect 
to  the  role  the  police  play  with  Respect  to  the  crime  situation.  So  I 
try  to  suggest  what  we  understand  to  be  basic  relationships  or 
basic  social  problemp  that  lead  to  crime  conditions  over  which  the 
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police  have  little  Control.  Even  if  you  take  a  police  department  that 
is  vit^wed  as  being  acceptable  and  even  to  some  extent  popular  with 
the  citizens,  to  the  extent  that  the  unemployment  picture  contin- 
ues and  in  the  direction  that  it  is  going  the  people  who  are.  viewing 
the  police  from  a  popular  point  of  view,  that  situation  cannot 
sustain  itself  over  a  long  period  of  time  because  I  also  believe  that 
if  people  feel  they  cannot  get  a  piece  of  the  pie  legitimately,  they 
are  going  to  be  involyed  in  illegitimate  kinds  of  activities  to  get 
their  piece  of  the  pie/ and  as  they»are  compelled  to  move  in  that 
direction  because  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  economic  ^here, 
increasingly  the  police  are  going  to  be  seen  as  their  enemies  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  who  are  trying  to  stop  them  from  getting 
their  piece  , of  the  pie.  ' 

To  a'' real  extent  this  whole  thing  becomes  a  very  negative  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy;  that  the  polite  officers  will  anticipate  this  kind 
'of  thing,  the  citizens  who  are  being  served  by  the  police  officer  will 
feel  that  this  is  going  to  happen,  both  are  going  to  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  situation  in  a  way  that  could  indeed  trigger  some- 
thing that  nobody  wants  to  see  happen,  so  even  under  those  condi- 
tions, what -sometime^  is  viewed  as  a  routine  stop  could  end  up 
being  a  Watts-like  situation. 

If,  you  recall,  the  Watts  situation  was  one  where  a  person  had 
been  stopped  for  a  DWI,  and  in  part  because  of  the  history  of  that 
relationship  between  the  LAPD  and  the  citizens  there,  there  is  no 
such  things  as  a  routine  stop.  The  likelihood  of  it  happening  in- 
creases as  the  negative  social  conditions  that  we  are  talking  about 
existing  in  this  country  also  are  exacerbated' by  policy  decisions 
that  are 'made  in  Washington.  * 

The  Chaiuman.  You  just  mentioned  Watts  and  police  practices, 
the  potential  for  explosion  and  escalation. 

In  that  fiegard  I  would  like  to  ask,  in  your  view  are  police 
practices— that  is,  in  terms  of  their  handling  of  both  routine  as. 
well  ^s  extraordinary  situations — still  in  your  estimation  a  major 
cause  of  friction  and  confrontations  between  themselves  and  the 
minority  community? 

If  so,  why  do  you  believe  that? 

Mr.  Napper.  Most  law  enforcement  people  would  be  reluctant  to 
talk  about  or  to  define  anything,  as  routine. 

Usually  we  have  seen  a  number  of  situations  where  homicides 
have  occurred  because  it  was  viewed  as  routine  and  in  fact  did  not 
end  up  being  routine. 

I  would  like  to  feel  that  there  has  been  some  progress  in  this 
area  over  the  last  10  or  15  years  because  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  focus  on  the  importance  of  police  community  relations. 

There  has  been  an  important  focus  on  the  need  to  recruit  people 
who  are*  sensitive,  who  see  policing  as  something  other  than  advjen- 
turous  and  excitement  but  seeing  it  as  an  opportunity  to  be  of 
service  to  a  community.  I  like  to  see  that  progress  to  the  extent 
that  it  exists  as  emanating  from  hopefully  more  enlightened  train- 
ing programs  that  exist  for  recruits  o4ce  they  come  to  the  Acade- 
my, and  f  think  largely  because  of  the  thrust  and  the  support  that 
we'  have  gotten  from  LEAA,  and  what  I  consider  ap  enlightened 
administration,  putting  money  into  areas  that  are  important  for 
money  to  be  put  in  in  terms  of  here  again  enhancing  not  only 
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police  community  relations,  but  also  developing  more  innovative 
ways  and  more  professional  and  humane  ways  which  police  can 
carry  out  their  responsibility,  but  even  in  this  area,  if  we  assume 
that  there  has  been  this  progress,  and  maybe  as  greater  or  less, 
depending  on  what  city  you  are  looking  at,  we  like  to  feel  in  the 
city  of  Atlanta,-  because  of  Mayor  Jackson's  posture,  and  his  advo- 
cacy for  those,  who  are  dispossessed,  and  for  the  kinds  of  things 
that  he  stands  for  \yith  respect  tp  how  police  should  carry  out  their 
responsibilities,  there  has  been  an  obvious  turnaround  of  the  kind 
of  thing  that  has  historically  gone  on  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  Police 
Department. 

There  has  been  substantial  changes  in  that  context.' 

Again,  as  I  have  talked  to  both  civilians  and  police  officers  in 
other  cities,  specifically  cities,  there  seems  to  be  some  progress  that 
is  being  made  in  those  areas. 

Again,  however,  I  am  concerned  about  what  appears  to  be  a 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  cut  back  with  LEAA 
funds  at  a  time  when  it  is  very  desperate  that  we  have  a  beacon  to 
continue  to  shine  and  give  directioh  to  those  who  want  to  be 
progressive  as  police  administrators  and  as  police  offi'^ers,  to  make 
available  to  them  moneys  to  do  various  kinds  of  things  that  con- 
tribute to  the  field,  to  make  available  to  them  information,  experi- 
ments and  other  kinds  of  things  that  have  happened  ih  other  cities 
that  otherwise  we  may  not  be  aware  of  or  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  involved  in. 

The  extent  to  which  moneys  have  been  poured  into  the  communi- 
ty anticrime  program  as  part  of  LEAA  is  basic  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  police;  understanding  that  the  police  cannot  do  the  job  alone. 
To  the  extent  you  can  get  people  involved  in  helping  the  police,  you 
will  have,  a  greater  ihipact.  on  dealing  with  the  kind  of  problems 
that  confront  any  city.  - 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  why  the  kinds  of  decisions  that  are  being 
made  are  being  made  with  respect;  to  Cutting  back  in  these  very 
critical  and  important  areas.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  turn  to'  another  area. 

USE  OF  DEADLY  FORCE 

You  spoke  earlier  about  the  worth  and  the  value  of  human  life. 
Earlier  today-  we  talked  at  some  length  on  the  issQe  of  the  use  of 
deadly  force  and  first  I  would  like  to  get  a  seinse  of  your  police 
bureau's  policy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  deadly  force,. ahd,  second, 
whether  or  not  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be,  as  one  argument 
was  made,  that  the  police  chief  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  shaping 
the  policy  arid  the  internationalizing  of  that  policy  on  the  part  of 
police  in  terms  of  the  deadly  force. 

Another  side  9f  that  says  there  ought  to  be  a. uniform  standard 
or  national  policy  with,  respect  to  the  use  of  deadly  force. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  comment  to  that  later,  whether  you 
believe  we  ought  to  hkve  a  national  policy,  national  standard  in 
this  area,  or  whether  the  notion  of  policy  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
deadly  force  ough.t  to  continue  to  be  at  the  local  level  and  ought  to 
continue  to  stay  in  the,  hands  of  local  officials,  police  chiefs, 
mayors,  city  councilmen,  etc.?  'i-  . 
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Mr  Nappkh.  As  a  philosophy,  I  would  be  inclined  to  feel  that 
those  kinds  of  decisions  ought  to  be  local  decisions,  since  the  people 
who  live  in  a  given  municipality  are  the  ones  who  put  up  the 
moneys  to  fund  the  police  force  and  its  activities;  then  those  kinds 
of  decisions,  by  and  large,  should  remain  in  the  localities. 

In  reality  the  practices  that  exist  throughout  the  country  are 
such  that,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  establish 
some  uniform  national  standards  with  respect  to  the  question  ot 
the  use  of  deadly  force.  i  ^  x  u 

I  have  a  certain  bias  with  respect  to  what  that  policy  ought  to  be, 
and  it  should  be  one  similar  to  what  we  do  in  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
where  the  use  of  deadly  force  is  restricted  to  those  circumstances 
where  a  human  life  is  endangered.  „    r        titu  x 

Other  than  that,  there  should  not  be  a  use  of  deadly  force.  What 
.ve  ^o  find  throughout  the  country  are  policies  that  give  wide 
discretion  to  police  officers  who  in  many  cases  have  not  gotten  the 
kind  of  training  that  we  have  already  spoken  to  as  being  necessary, 
or  who  do  not  understand  the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  have 
been  using  deadly  force  in  a  variety  of  circumstances  that  to  me 
are  indeed  quite  criminal,  and  that  has  to  be  something  that  we  ^ 
are  all  concerned  about,  and  we  look  at  the  impact  of  those  kinds 
of  circumstances  where  deadly  force  has  been  used,  even  if  it  were 
not  discriminatory,  it  would  be  bad  enough  but  there  is  obviously  a 
disproportionate  impact,  a  disproportionate  number  of  victims  who 
come  from  minority  communities,  and  that  just  makes  it  all  the 
more  compelling.  .  i  u  i. 

Even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  there  is  a  sacredness  about 
human  life  that  has  to  be  soemhow  reflected  in  policies  and  stand- 
ards that  are  put  forth  in  anything  dealing  with  the  use  of  deadly 
force. 

NATIONAL  POLICY  RE  USE  OF  DEADLY  FORCE 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  this.  Where  do  you  see , the  nationar 
Standards  in  this  area,  from  where  would  you  see  them  emanating, 
from  the  Congress,  from  national  police  chief  organizations.''  Where 
do  you  see  the  national  policy  emanating?  Who  should  initiate  such 
an  effort?  Should  it  be  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Napper.  I  haven't  given  a  whole  lot  of  thoiight  to  where  it 
should  come  from.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  debate  that  is  occurring  among  your 
colleagues?  Is  it  a  debate  that  is  occurring  among  police  officers  in 
national  organizations  about  the  question  of  the  standardization 
policy'^ 

Mr  Napper.  As  far  as  NOBLE,  National  Organization  of  Black 
Law  Enforcement  Executives,  which  just  completed  yesterday  its 
annual  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  our  position  is  that  there 
should  be  a  standard,  a  national  standard  and  along  the  lines  that 
we  just  indicated. 

I  don't  recall  any  discussion  as  to  who  should  be  the  ones  to 
orchestrate  that  kind  of  thing.  There  has  been  some  thought,  at 
least  it  seems  reasonable  that  perhaps  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  have  some  role  in  that,  and  that  there  should  be,  maybe  the 
FBI  or  some  other  agency  to  monitor  and  see  what  goe§  on  with 
respect  to  cities  in  this  area  along  with  LEAA  and  others  who  are 
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inclined  to  give,  moneys  and  provide  assistance  .to  law  enforcement  * 
agencies. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  can  be  done  to,  try  and 
persuade  those  who  are  not  in  compliance,  from  a  friendly  position, 
to  get  in  line  with  what  is  humane  and'in  the  best  interests. of  th^ 
profession  and  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  who  are 
being  served  by  these  police  departments,  but  to  be  more  specific 
with  respect  to  your  question,  1  personally  have  not  given  a  lot  of 
thought  to  where,  who  should  be  the  ones  to  generate  that. 

My  concern  has  been  the  fact  that  there  needs  to  be  that  kind  of  • 
standard  across  the  board  throughout  the.Country. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  have  one  additional  questipn.  It  was  a 
question  that  we  prepared  in  advance  of  your  presentation  and  it 
goes  to  the  question  o^the  role  of  the  Federal  Government. 

ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

In  your  estimation,  how  might  the  Federal  Government,  in  terms 
of  policies,  as  .well  as  programs^  render  meaningful  aid  to  the 
efforts  of  big  city  police  departments  such  as  yours,  to  adopt  and 
initiate  policies*  and  programs  that  advance  "good"  police  work  and 
reduce  the  tensions  between  police  and  local  communities? 

Mr.  Napper.  I  think  to  some  extent,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
responded  to  the  concerns  that  are  raised  in  that  question. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  it  is  important  to  understand  as  we  have 
indicated  that  the  police  cannot  impact  on  this  problem  by  them- 
.  selves. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  reiterate  that  because  there  are  a 
number  of  people  who  Jbelieve  that  it  is  up  to  the  police  to  control 
the  crime  situation,  to  contain  the  crime  problem,  to  cool  out  the 
situation  in  various  cities,  and  it  inakes  the  job  all  the  more  easy 
when  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  enlightened  policies  that  are 
made  with  respect  to  understanding  the  relationship  between  un- 
employment and  poor  housing  and  poor  education  and  those  kinds 
of  social  ills  and  the  problem  of  crime. 

I  believe  that  any  police  chief  sitting  in  this  seat  would  tell  you  if 
they  had  all  the  answers,-  if  they  had  the  control  that  was  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  crime  in  their  given  community,  that  they  would 
be  inclined  to  resign  from  their  position,  to  can  it  and  sell  it  to 
other  police  chiefs  who  have  a  similar  problem.  It  is  important  to 
understand  that  the  police  have  very  strong  limitations  with  re- 
.  spect  to  how  they  can  impact  on  a  criminal  situation. 

Ldw  enforcement  is  very  reactive  in  its  posture,  does  not  do 
anything  until  a  crime  has  taken  place.  That  is  a  postui^e  that  we 
try  to  reverse  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  by  being  proactive,  by  doing 
things  of  a  crime  prevention  mode,  to  try  to  stop  a  crime  before  it 
takes  place  rather  than  to  try  to  get  there  in  record  time  after  it 
has  taken  place,  so  there  is  something  about  the 'nature  of  what 
law  enforcement  is  all  about  in  and  of  itself  \that  suggests  limita- 
tions on  what  it.can  do  to  impact  on  the  crime  problem. 
"  Those  are  issues  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  other  institutions, 
by  policymakers  such  as  yourself,  to  impact  on  those  things  that 
we  know  are  related  to  the  problem  of  crime. 

Now,  with  respect  to  what  can  be  done  to  help  the  police  to  more 
effectively  and  more  efficiently  carry  out  what  they  can  do  within 
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its  limitations,  we  have  suggested  already  some  movement  in  our 
own  direction  with  cutbacks  from  LEAA. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  present  leadership,  for  example,  of 
LEAA,  Homer  Broome,  the  Administrator  who  is  retired  from  law 
enforcement,  who  is  a  very  capable  person,  has  a  sense  of  the  kinds 
of  issues  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  problems  that  affect  law 
enforcement.  — 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

The  kinds  of  programs  that  have  been  funded  under  his  leader- 
ship, the  community,  the  crime  program,  under  Cornelius  Cooper^ 
that  is  designed  again  to  enhance  the  relationship  between  the 
community  and  the  police  is  money  that  is  well  spent  because 
especially  with  respect  to  the  question  of  police  and  minorities, 
there  is  a  long  history  of  antagonisms,  mistrust,  mutual  mistrust 
that  have  to  be  overcome  if  police  are  going  to  be  effective,  if  cities 
are  going  to  be  effective  in  dealing  with  crime  problems. 

To  the  extent  that  the  police  are  doing  it  by  themselve.^  increas- 
ingly, they  are  going  to  be  doing  it  more  and  more  from  a  repres- 
sive point  of 'view  because  we  cannot  get  the  cooperation  and 
involvement  of  citizens  that  we  serve.  This  is  a  fantastic  challenge 
that  we  have  to  overcome. 

Many  minorities,  especially  black  administrators,  perhaps  under- 
stand this  more  than  any  others,  but  we  are  able  to  make  appre- 
hensions, and  for  the  most  part  they  come  because  somebody  cared 
enough  and  to6k  enough  time  to  say  yes,  I  saw  him;  he  was  6  feet  3 
inches;  he  was  wearing  a  red  hat,  driving  a  Chevrolet,  or  they  were 
concerned  enough  once  they  witnessed  that  situation-to  come  down 
and  to  be  a  witness  during  the  trial.  ^ 

Now,  to  the  extent  that  we  cannot  get  that  kind  of  involvement, 
the  police  are  going  to  be  out  there  by  themselves.  There  is  no 
question  about  it  in  my  mind,  and  they  will  be  viewed  increasingly 
in  much  the  same  way  as  they  have  been  viewed  historically,  as  an 
oppressive  army  out  there  to  be  the  handmaiden  ;of  the  status  quo. 
I  don't  believe  that  is  the  role  of  the  police  agency,  and  I  don't 
believe  that  police  officers  should  be  involved  in  that  kind  of  role. 
,  My  concern  is  we  continue  to  enhance  the  image  of  a  police 
.  officer  as  being  an  advocate  for  the  people  that  he  serves,  bemg 
concerned  not  just  about  incidents  where  there  is  a  violation  or  a 
crime,  or  a  criminal  act,  but  also  about  issues  of  the  quality  of  life, 
so  that  he  understands  the  concerns  that  exist  in  a  given  communi- 
ty. 

He  understands,  indeed,  the  politics,  the  actors,  who  are  involved 
in  those  communities  and  is  working  hand-in-glove  with  those  citi- 
zens  to  bring  about  a  better  quality  of  life  which  in"  turn  will'  have 
some  important  impact  on  what  the  crime  picture  is  all  about. 

It  seems  to  me  to  take  moneys  away  fi-om  or  to  diminish  the  role 
of  LEAA  in  terms  of  establishing  standards  across  the  board,  giving 
information  to  police  agencies  across  the  board,  is  making  a'very 
profound  statement  that  the  Government  is  not  concerned ,  about 
playing  that  kind  of  role,  about  not  enhancing  that  kind  of  rela- 
tionship, about  not  developing  that  kind  of  enlightened  progressive 
humane  police  agency  and  police  officer  as  a  consequence  of  being 
involved  in  that  kind  of  agency  and  to  the  extent  that  that  is  the 
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case,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  going  very  quickly  down  a  very  dark 
and  ominous  path. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  by  counsel?  * 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Napper,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  contribution  to  these  proceedings  and  it  has  been  a  privi- 
lege to  listen  to  you  and  to  interact  with  you  and  it  has  been  a 
personal  pleasure  to  see  my  friend  again. 

Who  would  have  ever  thought  we  would  be  sitting  at  this  level 
dealing  with  these  kinds  of  issues  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  to  see  you  and  hear  you,  and  I  am  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  your  coming  here  and  providing  us  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  record  in  the  hopes  that  somebody  will  understand  that  the 
urban  centers  of  this  country  are  in  trouble,  and  it  would  seem  we 
have  some  profound  obligation  to  deal  with  those  problems  and  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  get  your  message  and  the  message  of  these 
hearings  out,  we  will  endeavor  to  do  so  -and  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  that. 

Mr.  Napper.  Thank  you,  sir,  it.  is  my  honor  to  be  here,  and  it  is 
always  great  to  see  you. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Our  last  witness  today,  the  mayor  of  Miami  just 
called  and  notified  the  committee  that  he  has  a  conflict  in  schedul- 
ing and  will  not  be  able  to  appear. 

Maybe  at  some  point  in  the  future  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  him  again.  Perhaps  he  will  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  record. 

These  hearings  will  ^tand  in  adjournment  subject  to  call  of  the 
Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:45  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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PROBLEMS  IN  URBAN  CENTERS— WASHINGTON, 
D.C.,  AND  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ROLE 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  23,  1980' 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
^  Washington,  D,C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:55  a.m.,  in  room 
1310,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Dellums,  Barnes,  McKinney, 
and  Daniel. 

Also  present:  Edward  C.  Sylvester,  Jr.,  staff  director;  Elizabeth  D. 
Lunsford,  general  counsel;  Donn  G.  Davis,  Dietra  L.  Gerald,  and 
Robert  B.  Brauer,  staff  assistants;  Harry  M.  Singleton,  minority 
chief  counsel;  and  Hugh  Van  A.  Starkey,  minority  research  ana- 
lyst. ' 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
come  to  order.  Today,  the  committee  will  resume  hearings  on  the 
conditions  of  the  Nation's  urban  centers,  including  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  Federal  role  in  assisting  these  cities.  The  previous  3 
days  of  hearings  on  this  subject  have  fodused  on  a  number  of 
specific  problems  and  have  compared  the  experience  of  other  cities 
v/ith  conditions  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  witnesses  have  includ- 
ed some  of  the  country's  foremost  experts  on,  and  observers  of, 
urban  centers.  They  have  described  the  nature  of  the  most  urgent 
problems,  identified  trends  over  the  last  15  years  affecting  the 
vitality  of  major  urban  centers  and  suggested  ways  that  Federal 
aid  to  cities  might  best  meet  the  needs  of  these  cities. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe*  that  through  these  hearings  and 
this  kind  of  inquiry  we  can 'bring  national  attention  to  the  nature 
of  these  urban  problems;  we  can  perhaps  find  some  new  perspecr 
tives  of  these  old  problems;  we  can  explore  new  concepts  of  Federal 
policy  toward, cities;  and,  most  of  all,  we  can  challenge  national 
leaders  to  renew  the  will  to  find  solutions  to  these  continuing 
problems. 

Outstanding  ;witnesses  such  as  Dr.  Marvin  Dunn,  associate  vice 
president  of  Florida  International  University,  warned  the  commit- 
jLee_lhat.i^iaini!s_tragedy-Js_America' 

there  could  have  happened  any  place  in  this  country,  given  the  fact 
that  in  1980  and  perhaps  to  an  even  more  serious  degree,  the 
existence  of  the  same  problems  in  America  that  are  outlined  in  the 
1968  Kerner  Commission  Report. 

(3ii) 
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Dr.  Arthur  Flemming,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, testified  that  during  the  past  20  years  of  dealing  with 
these  problems,  there  are  two  typical  responses  by  the  general 
public,  the  media,  and  government  officials  to  the  outbreak  of 
violence:  First  is  the  temporary,  sporadic  improvement.  Second,  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time  complacency  sets  in  and  grievances  will 
continue  to  fester.  Hopefully,  the  outcome  of  these  hearings  will 
have  a  more  lasting  effect. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress  published  a 
report  in  April  1980  entitled  "Trends  in  the  Fiscal  Conditions  of 
Cities:  lOTS-'lQSO."  The  report  includes  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
the  fiscal  condition  of  302  cities.  A  major  finding  is  that  for  all 
cities  current  expenditures  are  rising  faster  than  current  revenues. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  any  serious  attempt  to  solve  these 
problems  both  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  elsewhere  must  include  a 
national  commitment  to  solutions  that  address  the  problems  not  as 
the  concern  of  competihg  jurisdictions,  but  as  a  national  problem 
requiring  effective  and  efficient  Federal  policy  to  assist  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  these  urban  centers. 

In  these  fiscally  conservative  times,  the  most  effective  argument' 
-  for  addressing  these  domestic  needs  and  placing  them  high  on  the 
list  of  budget  priprities  is  the  fact  that  it  is  more  cost  efficient  to 
solve  problems  now  than  to  pay  the  enormous  social  cost  later. 

We  have  found  as  a  result  of  the  previous  hearings  that  this  is  a 
very  useful  inquiry.  The  witnesses  have  provided  fascinating  in- 
sight into  the  conditions  of  urban  America  and  have  encouraged 
the  committee  to  go  further  with  these  hearings. 

During  the  next  2  days  of  hearings  the  committee  will  receive 
testimony  from  officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Government. 
Opening  today's  hearings  is  the  mayor  of  the  District  of 'Columbia, 
Mayor  Marion  Barry,  accompanied  by  several  members  of  his  staff 
and  cabinet.  I  would  like  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  here  today, 
and,  as  you  know,  our  invitation  to  participate  in  these  hearings 
preceded  your  July  21  speech,  which  I  congratulate  you  on,  an- 
nouncing the  comprehensive  financial  plan  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  expect  that  the  committee  and  I  will  be  working  with  the 
city  on  this  initiative  in  the  weeks  ahead.  Without  commenting  on 
the  merits  of  any  specific  elements  of- the  plan  announced  on 
Monday,  I  would  like  very  much  to  compliment  you  on  your  bold 
approach  toward  this  critical  problem  and  on  your  efforts  to  en- 
courage all  parties  concerned,  the*^  residents  and  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  City  Council,  the  Congress  and  the  Feder- 
al executive  branch  to  face  head  on  this  severe  financial  problem. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  the  bold  steps  you  are 
taking  tovvard  resolving  these  problems.  . 

However,  our  purpose  here  today  is  to  receive -from  you  testimo- 
ny on  your  view  of  the  overall  urban  crisis  and  what  you  perceive 
as  the  appropriate  Federal  role  in  assisting  cities,  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  its  unique  relationship  to 
the  Federal  Government,  but  also  in  terms  of  its  experience  as  a 
major  urban  center  with  all  the  problems  of  other  similar  cities  in 
the  Nation. 
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We  have  your  r  epared  romarks,  Mr.  Mayor.  At  this  time,  I 
would  appreciate  a  if  you  would  introduce  your  colleagues  for  the 
record,  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  manner  you  find  appropriate. 

Mayor  Barry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  proceed,  Mr.  Mayor;  without  objec- 
/  tion,  we  would  like  to.  include  in  the  record  at  this  point  the 
statement  of  my  distinguished  colleague  and  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  McKinney. 

[The  statement  follows:] 


Mr.  Chairman,  last  month,  this  committee  sat  through  many  hours  of  testimony 
on  the  plight  of  the  American  citv.  Notable  urban  experts,  from  various  back- 
grounds and  perspectives,  came  forth  and  painted  what  >ve  must  acknowledge  to  be 
a  bleak  picture.  Besides  providing  us  with  new  perspectives  on  old  problems  which 
are  familiar  to  all  of  us  today,  these  experts  addressed  the  future  and  continually 
reiterated  a  strong  belief  that  things  might  well  get  worse  before  they  get  be^tter 
without  a  revived  commitment  to  tackle  the  problems. 


Today,  we  embark  on  another  aspect  of  the  same  hearings  by  narrowing  the  scope 
of  our  attention  to  singularly  focus  on  our  nation's  capital.  This  time  around.'w^  do 
not  have  to  call  in  the  academicians,  federal  officials  and  urban  experts  to  learn 
about  the  {Problems  confronting  the  District  of  Columbia.  Rather,  by  keeping  our 
eyes  -and  ears  open,  by  reading  the  front  page  of  the  local  daily  newspapers,  and. by 
calling  forth  the  wealth  of  knowledge  we  have  accumulated  by  sitting  on  this 
committee  over  the  .years,  we  in  Congress  should  already  consider  ourselves  to  be 
experts  on  the  problems  of  this  citv.  Thus,  I  guess  that  I  feel  a  shared  frustration 
with  everyone  in  this  room  when  I  say  that  I  am  tired  of  being  an  expert  on  the 
problems— I  want  to  become  an  expert  on  solutions. 

Today,  we  have  befpre  us  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  along  with  his 
chief  advisors  and  tomorrow  we  will  hear  from  other  city  officials.  I  know  that  all  of 
these  men  and  women  are  working  overtime  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  bring  this  city 
through  a  very  trying  time.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  "an  easy 
•task.  There  are  political,  social,  economic  and  humanitarian  forces  pulling  from,  all 
directions  on  every  major  decision  that  will  be  made,  we  in  the  Congress,  knowledg- 
able  of  the  fact  that  we  still  hold  the  budgetary  strings,  enjoy  a  certain  luxury  in 
being  insulated  from  the  hard  decisions.  Those  tough  decisions  will  affect  the  life  of 
every  citizen  in  the  District  and  must  be  made  by  the  officials  who  will  come  before 
us  during  these  hearings.  I  do  not  envy-them  in  tnis  task. 

Mr.  Chairman,  L  have  a  terrific  amount  of  faith  in  the  future  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Save  for  this  fiscal  crunch,  which  I  hope-^we  can  get  a^  handle  on  soon, 
this -city  is  very  alive.  Its  downtown  is  not.dying,  it  is  in. fact  vibrant  with  construc- 
tion, whfch  is  the  envy  of  man^  cities  twice  the  size 'of  Washington.  It  is  not  isolated 
from,  the  suburbs,  but  rather  it  enjoys  a  limited  partnership  with  neighboring 
counties  which  serves  as  a  model  for  other  intergovernmental  agencies  throughout 
the  land.  The  rage  of  racial  discontent  which  once  tore  this  city  apart  has  all  but 
disappeared  and  the  energies  once  expepded  on  destruction  have  now  been  har- 
nessed to  build  a  city  in  which  its  citizens'^Cake  pride. 


That  is  not  to  say  that  this  city  is  without  problems,  however.  As  much  as  we  may 
like  to  sometimes  look  at  the  nation's  capital  as  a  model  city,  we  are  not  without 
our  housing,  health  care,  environment  and  youth  employment  problems  endemic  to 
^rw  city.  But,  I  do  not  believe  ,that  these  problems  are  intractible.  With  a  concerted 
eflort,  local  and  federal  government  and  the  private  sector  can  play  a  major  role  in 
bringing  about  solutions  to  these  and  other  problems.  However,  as  I  said  in  my 
opening  remarks  at  our  earlier  set  of  hearing,  "Uncle  Sam  stands  powerless  in 
applying  our  loosely  written  national  policies  unless  these  policies' are  readily  con- 
verted into  action  by  strong,  effective  and  most  importantly,  healthy  local 
government."   

Thus,  the  task  before  us  today  is  not  to  set  forth  on  a  visionary  exploration  as  to 
where  this  city  will  be  in  five  years,  ten  years  or  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Rather, 
I  would  like  to  know  where  we  will  stand  in  one  year  or  two  years.  Are  we  on  the 
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as  I  can  in  thefee  tough  times.  ,„„„;hpp- 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee. 

,t  was  the  best  of  tin,=s.  it  was  thewo.t  of  tiroes     w^.t^e  .ge  of  wj^^^^^^^^ 
the  nge  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of  "^'J^'-, '^^rf^it  „ J      spring  of  hope,  it 
the  season  of  light,  t  was  the  f„f  °"  ?ffb'e&s  before  us. 
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*ve  were  all  going  direct  to  '^^,^"'i^'  f^'a^some  of  its  noisiest'authorities 

the  period  was  so  far  like.tne  Pr«s«"^?^"'^r' '  "^^^    :„  the  superlative  degree  of 
'  insisted  on  its  being  received,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  me  =.  i« 
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merited  over  and  over  agqin  in  the  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorder. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  look  at  any  data,  statistics  of  employment 
or  unemployment,  of  income  gaps  or  infant  mortality  or  death 
rates,  you  find,  as  a  whole,  our  city  population  statistically  looks 
the  same  way,  in  some  instances  worse  in  1980,  as  they  vvere  in 
1970.  And  we  are  not  likely  to  get  a  better  view  of  socially  directed 
violence,  what  underlies  it,  what  sets  it  off,  how  it  runs  its  courS^, 
what  follows,  and  what  solutions  are  needed  to  prevent  such  expro- 
sions  in  the  future. 

MIAMI    *     .  ' 

I  believe  that  the  recent  disturbances  in  Miami  should  cause 
each  of  us  £o  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  what  has  changed  and  what 
has  not  changed  since  the  turmoil  that  occurred  in  our  citifs  over  a 
decade  ago.  For  too  many  d^-our  brothers  and  sisters  in  this  coun- 
try, nothing  h^  changed.  As  weUook  at  our  citiea  today,  we  see  a 
continuing  andldisturbing  patterrt.  ^ 

Public  officials  in  urban  centers  around  this  nation  are  bemg 
challenged  to /find  solutions  to  serious  social  and  economjc  prob- 
lems with  ever-diminishing  resources.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  this  is  a  problem  that  all  of  us  big-city  mayors  are  constantly 
discussing.  A  week  and  a  half  ago,  I  was  talking  on  the  phone  to 
Coleman  Young,  in  Detroit,  about  the  strike  there  and  the  fact  that 
he  wanted  very  much  to  give  employees  an  adequate  cost-of-living 
increase,  but  there  was  no  money  available  to  do  so.  The  same  is 
true  in  Atlanta  with  Maynard,  and  Ken  Gibson  in  Newark  is  in 
much  worse  shape  than  most  o'f  us  in  terms  of  diminishing  re- 
sources and  increasing  expectations  and  increasing  cost  just  to 
provide  the  minimum  services  to  our  people— no  frills,  no  luxuries, 
just  the  basics— so  we  are  confronted  with  the  situation  whtre  we 
have  to  make  some  tough  decisions,  unpopular  decisions,  agonizing, 
excruciating  decisions,  about  what  do  you  do  with  resources,  and  I 
think\hat  is  a  key  here.  So,  therefore,  without  question,  additional 
f'ederal  assistance  is  ne^ed  for  this  critical  endeavor. 

'    IMPLEMENTING  URBAN  POLICIES 

Unfortunately,  the  current  state  of  the  economy  is  an  over- 
whelming setback  to  the  progress  of  cities.  You  know  the  debate 
that  went  on  around  balancing  the  Federal  budget  and  who  took 
the  brunt  of  the  reductions,  social  services,  cities,  and  revenue 
sharing,  and,  therefore,  we  must  recognize  that  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  other  urban  centers,  must  endure  in  an  an- 
tiurban  climate.  While  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  de- 
veloping a  national  urban  policy,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
toward  achieving  the  effective  implementation  of  such  a  policy. 

For  example,  welfare  reform  and  national  health  insurance  legis- 
lation are  postponed  from  year  to  year.  The  Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill  provides  us  with  a  policy  framework  for  achieving  full  employ- 
ment. However,  we  have  moved  away  from  specific  programs 
needed  to  implement  the  policy.  V  i  t  u 

National  jobs  programs  and  housing  programs  are  slashed.  It  has 
been  said  that  cities  are  America's  most  valuable  Resources.  Large 
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and  small,  in  all  Jocations,  they  comprise  ithe  results  of  efforts  by 
millions  of  people  to  sustain  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives. 
-  In  recent  years,  the  Nation  has  squandered  too  many  its 
urban  resources  and  has  decreased  the  productivity  of  too  much  of 
its  urban  investment.  The  litany  of  specitic  ''urban  problems"  is 
familidr.  In  some  cities  the  problem  is  precipitous.  In  others,  the 
problemns  uncontrolled  growth.  In  most  cities,  decline  and  growth 
exist  paradoxically  side  by  side. 

Problems  have  spawned  programs — programs  for  housing,  for 
employment,  for  .the  environment,  amWw:  transportation.  And  yet 
the  problems  continue  to  outdi^n^%ie  programs. 

The  1960's  were  a  decade  of  coi^^n^i/cities., There  was  consid- 
erable outrage  about  $he  plight  ^SPciti^,  although  few  solutions 
were  offered.  Unfortunately,  those  jiu*isdictions  which  are  relative- 
ly free  of  urban  problems  did  not  want  to  share  in  the  *  social  and 
economic  burdens  of  the' times—and  they  still  do  not.  JTiis  attitude 
may  be  characterized  as  an .  unenlightened  self-interest,  which 
forces  the  cities  to  cope  on  their  own. 

'  JNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  in  the  District, 
we  have  double  the  unemployment  rate  of  the  suburbs,  triple  the 
crime  rate,  and  four  times  the  poverty  rate. 

Even  these  figures,  as  discouraging  as  they  are,  only  tell  part  of 
the  story.  People  talk  of  an  urban  resurgence.  What  they  mean  is 
that  an  affluent  population  is  moving  back  into  many  of  our  cities. 
This  trend  is  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  many.  Yet,  even  though 
the  revenues  are  badly  needed,  such  resurgence  tends  to  Hide  other 
problems. 

Average  income  levels  go  up.  But  the  num1:)er  of  unemployed  and 
those  living  in  poverty  may  be  just  as  many  or  more  as  existed 
prior  to  the  resurgence.  Competition  for  available  jobs  increases. 
The  price  of  real  estate  is  driven  up. 

Incidentally,  as  we  well  know,  the  average  cost  of  a  house  in  the.. 
District  is  about  $90,000  this  year,  and  it  would  take  an  income, 
according  to  most  standards,  of  betvveen  $35,000  and  $40,000  to 
purchase  an  $80,000  house,  assuming  you  could  get  the  downpay- 
ment  in  order  to  meet  your  mortgage  notes,  and  that  means  our 
own  low  income  citizens  are  displaced  and  the  housing  shortage 
becomes  mtfre  acute. 

All  high-density  cities  are  besieged  cby  a  wide  array'  of  urban 
problems.  In  most  jurisdictions,  the  affluent  suburbs  send  revenues 
to  State  treasuries,,  which  ''in  turn  redirect  funds  back  to  urban 
centers.  Even  though  these  funds  are  inadequate,  they  do  offer 
some  assistance  to  cities.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a  displacement  of 
people  or  people  who  move  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  into  Balti- 
more County,  the  State  of  Maryland  still  captures  that  revenue. 
The  same  is,  true  with  Richmond,  and  Prince  Georges  County,  and 
Montgomery  County. 

^- -HoweveFr-i«~the-District  we  gain-alniDSt"zero  "benefit  from  the 
affluence  which  we  generate  for  our  suburbs.  Suburban  Maryland 
and  Virginia  taxes  are  sent  to  Aiinapolis  and  to  Richmond. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  is  a  favorite  subject  of  both  of  us,  that 
the  District  is  also  unique  in  that  we  are  the  only  jurisdiction 
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prohibited  by  Congress  from  taxing-  non-resident  income.  We  esti- 
mate that"*  is  aboyit  $300  million  of  income  for  the  District  if  we 
were  allowed  to  do  as  other  States  which  have  a  State  income  tax 
could  do.  that  is.  tax  those  who  work  here.  In  the  District;  Mr. 
Chairman,  68  percent  of  all  the  income  is  earned  by  those  who  live 
outside  the  city  limits— 68  percent — which  means,  then,  that  we 
,can  only  use  32  percent  pf  all  income  earned  as  our  tax  base,  which 
is  a  very,  very  narrow  tax  base.  •  ^ 

Around  the  Nation,  51  cities  have  a  nonresident  income  tax. 
Moreover,  every  St^ate  in  the  Nation  which  has  a  State  income  tax 
has  the  authority  to  tax  the  income  of  nonresidents  which  is  ' 
earned  inside  the  State's  borders. 

FEDERAL  LAI}JD  IN  WASHINGTON 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  huge  proportion  of  the  District's  land  is 
held  by  the  Federal  and  foreign  governments  and  is  therefore  taic- 
exempt.  There  is  a  mechanism,  as  we  all  know,  for  compensating 
the  District  for  all  the  property,  sales  and  income  tax  exemptions 
granted  to  the  Federal  and  foreign  governments— the  Federal  pay- 
ment. We  know  the  problem  with  that  and  the  litany  of  concerns, 
and  again  I  want  to  offer  my  thanks  to  you  and  Congressman 
Fauntroy  for  introducing  and  having  held  hearings  and  hopefully 
try  to  get  enacted  our  fixed-formula  Federal  payment  which  is  ^ 
predictable,  which  is  tied  to  local  revenues,  and  which  will  enable 
us  to  plan  better  our  own  budget. 

FEDERAL  PAYMENT 

'  Let  me  say  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  regard  the  city 
government  believes  that  the  Federal  payment  is  too  low  compared 
to  the  revenue  that  we  are  losing  because  of  the  ownership  of  all 
that  land. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  our^  budgetary  problems  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  fact^that  the  Federal  payment  has  been  as  high  as  50 
percent  of  therDistrict  budget  sometimes  and  now  is  less  than  20 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  would  prefer  that  the 
District  not  be  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Government  as  much 
as  it  is.  But  because  we  have  intense  poverty  problems,  because  we 
are  prohibited  from  taxing  nonresident  income,  and  because  we 
have  a  small  geographic  area  with  serious  social  and  economic 
problems,  we  are  dependent  upon  fair  treatment  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAXES 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  say  when  you  look  at  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  20  years  ago,  only  about  35  percent  of  all  the  taxes  raised  in 
this  country  went  to  the  Federal  level  and  about  60  to  65  percent 
stayed',  at  the  local  level — State,  county,  and  city — whereas  if  you 
look  at  that  situation  now,  it  is  just  the  reverse,  about  60  t,  65 
percent  of  all  taxes  levied  in  this  country  go  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  only  about  35  or  40  percent  stay  at  the  local  government, 
which  means  that  local  governments  have  no  choice  except  to  ask 
foji  and  rightfully  request  that  the  Federal  Government  would  put 
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b^ck  into  our  jurisdiction  a  greater  share  of  the  money  that  they 
take  from  us. 

For  instance,  in  thfe  District  pay  $1.4  billion  io  Federal 
income  taxes— $1.4  billion.  We  get  back,  including  our  Federal 
payment,  our  Federal  grants,  and  everything,  probably  about  $800 
million.  Not  that  we  -should  get  back  every  penny  we  put  out 
because  the  idea  is  to  take  from  'those  who  have  more  and  to 
distribute  it  to  those  who  don't,  but,  again,  we  are  getting  back  a 
little  bit  less,  than  two-thirds  of  what  we  put  out. 

Therefore,  that  is  why  we  continually  talk  about  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  our  cities  in  general  and  in  the  District  in 
particular,  because  Washington,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
only  city  in  America  that  has  been  governed  exclusively  by  the 
Congress  for  the  past  150  or  more  years;  even  though  the  Federal 
Government  includes  what  happens  in  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  • 
or  Berkeley,  or  Oakland,  or  San  Francisco,  this  is  the  only  city  that 
has  been  governed  by  the  Federal  Government;  so  it  is  only  legiti- 
mate discussion  to  s^y,  go  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  having 
done  that  to  ask  for  relief. 

If  I  were  Ixi  other  cities,  I  probably  would  ask  for  a  different  form 
of  relief,  but  this  is  the  Nation's  Capital,  governed  still,  as  you 
know,  budgetarily,  by  the  Congress. 

HOUSING 

And  so  as  we  look  at  Washington,  we  find  that  the  Nation 
continues  ta  be  plagued  with  lack  of  adequate  hpusing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  persons  as  well  as  the  lack  of  comprehensive 
national  policies  to  correct  this  situation.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact 
that,  265,000  subsidized  housing  units  were  constructed  ih  1977  and 
1978  offers  little  consolation  to  the  thousands  of  families  that  must 
make  do  with  housing  that  is  overcrowded,  unsanitary,  unsafe,  and 
overly  expensive. 

Too  many  forget  that  nearly  60,000  housing  units  in  this  city 
require  m^or  improvement.  Again,  the  problem  is  money.  That  is 
how  you  improve  the  housing  stock,  is  money.  If  Bob  Moore  would 
comment  on  our  housing  programs,  we  would  find  that  it  is -going 
to  cost  us  an  average  of  $45,000  to  $50,000  a^year  to  renovate  units 
even  for  our  public  housing  tenants.  There  are  5,000  families,  on 
the  waiting  list, to  get  into  our  most- subsidized  housing,Which  is 
public  housing,  some  as  long  as  4  or  5  years.  Again,  this  is  not  a 
situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  all  eiyoy  being  in  and  around, 
but,  again,  the  problem  is  money. 

We  still  see  vacant  lots  that  stand  as  testimony  to  the  civil, 
disorders  of  the  sixties— lost  housing,  lost  businesses,  lost  communi- 
ties that  we  have  only  begun  to  replace. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  for  the  next  year,  the  District,  with 
the  leadership  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment,  is  planningjojassistjp^er  3,000_subs^ 
This  goal  includes  400  units  of  n6w  housing  construction  and  1,900 
units  of  rehabilitated  housing. 

*  But  we  have  only  touched  the  surface  of  the  city's  housing  prob- 
lems. Cuts  in  Federal  housing  programs  not  only  hinder  our  prog- 
ress, but  may  serve  to  reverse  our  progress  to  date. 
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Let  me  also  say,  as  we  talk  about  housing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
finding  that  a  significant  number  of  low-  to  moderate-income 
people  don't  really  leave  the  District.  They  may  leave  Shaw  or 
Cordoza,  but  they  move  to  Anacostia,  the  far  northeast,  or  some- 
place in.  the  city,  doubling  up  and  tripling  up  with  relatives  and 
friends.  They  are  not  going  to  Prihce  Georges  County  or  Montgom- 
ery County,  or  Virginia/The  people  who  are  leaving  the  district 
are  those  with  moderate-to  middle  income,  commonly  called  the 
middle  class  people.  '  o 

It  is  our  view  that  85  percent  of  those  persons  are  blacks  who 
have  income  and  take  income  with  them  and  those  without  incqnie* 
or  with  little  income  don't  leave  the  District;  they  move  around  in 
a  circle,  circle  to  circle,  place  to  place,  and  that  bothers  lis  a  great 
deal.  »  .  '  ' 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Also,  unemployment  touches, us  in  many  different  ways,  and  I 
am  particularly  disturbed  about  thQ  lack  of  available  jobs  for  the 
Nation's  youth.  In  November  1979,  2>695,000  young  people  actively 
looked  for  work  for  15  weeks  or  more,  but  could  not  find  it.  Many 
more  were  too  discouraged  to,  look. 

In  1978,  the  average  unemployment  rate  for^  District  labor  force 
participants  16  to  19  years  of  age  was  39.9  percent,  nearly  four 
times  greater  than  the  unemployment  rate  for  all  District j)f  Co-  - 
lumbia  labor  force  participants  in  the  same  year  and  an  increase  of 
almost  120  percent  over  the  youth  unemployment  rate  in  1970.  The 
unemployment  rate  ^mong  ininority  youths  is  even  lyiore  drastic. 
Almost  half,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  these  young  people  are  being  shut 
out  of  the  fnainstream  of  ouV*  society. 

We^jieed'a  way  to  conceive  of  cities  and  city  problems  that  leads 
to  feasible  and  effective  solutions.  We  need  to  recommit  ourselves 
to  address  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  violence  and 
destruction. 

president's  national  urban  policy         ^  . 

On  March  27,  1978,  Preside;it  Carter  announced  a  comprehensive 
national  urban  policy  in  respon.se'to  these  needs  and  problems.  It 
involved  a  "new  partnership  to  conserve  America's  communities." 
The  programs  which  have  been  implemented  clearly  demonstrate 
that  his  administration  has  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of- urban 
Americans.  But  a  number  of  the  urban  policy  programs  which* 
would  provide  even  more  relief  to  cities  have  not  been  implement- 
ed. We  have  not  solved,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  of  cities.  We 
must  continue  our  commitment  of  dealing  with  problems  in  a 
consistent  and  comprehensive  manner. 

Urban  policy  requires  a  major  new  commitment  to  making  devel- 
opment of  our  urban  centers  a  top  priority.  It  requires  targeting 
funds  for  our  least  affluent  citizens.  Finally,  it  requires^  commit- 
ment of  resources  to  these  priorities.  •  ^ 

 Let  jne,^ddj^Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  vciry  well  know,  this  Nation 

would  rather  speni  money  To'House  misf^ites^ 

And  that  is  something  that  nonti  of  us  like  to  think  about,  but  that 

is  a  fact. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress*  must  enact,  and  the  Presi- 
dent must  approve  programs  for  targeted  fiscal  assistance,  for 
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youth  employment  opportunities,  for  national  health  insurance,  fot 
EDA  loan  guarantees,  for  emergency  public  works,  and  for  expand- 
ed housing  and  community  development  block  grant  programs. 
Implementation  of  a  full  employment  policy  would  have,  in  fact, 
balanced  the  Federal  budget,  in  our  view,  without  causing  the 
human  suffering  of  the  loss  of  jobs  and  loss  of  hope  by  millions  of 
Americans. 

Because  these  and  many  other  actions  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  so  vitally  affect  our 'cities  and  the  people  who  live  there- 
in, we  must  continue  to  press  for  their  enactment  and  implementa- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  late  President  Johnson  in  his  address  to  the 
Nation  on  July  27,  1967,  which  states,  in  part:  • 

.  .  .  the  only  genuine,  long-range  solution  for  what  has  happened  lies  in  an 
attack— mounted  at  every  level— upon  the  conditions  that  breed  despair  and  vio- 
lence. All  of  us  know  what  those  conditions  are:  ignorance,  discrimination,  slums, 
poverty,  disease,  not  enough  jobs.  We  should  attack  these  conditions— not  because 
we  are  frightened  by  conflict,  but  because  we  are  fired  by  conscience.  We  should 
attack  them  because  there  is  simply  no  other  way  to  achieve  a  decent  and  orderly 
society  in  America.  ;  ^ 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  again  in  this  room  with  you  and  myself 
and  all  at  this  table,  it  is  almost  like  preaching  to  the  saved,  but  I 
want  to  preach,  anyway.  Maybe  i:he  unsaved  .will '  hear  us  and 
something  will  happen. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  very  much,  Mr,'  Mayor,  your  open- 
ing statement,  and  I  think  your  latter  comment,- it  is  outstanding.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  being  here,  that  there  are 
others  out  there  who  hopefully* will  listen,  ■ 

Before  we  get  into  the  questions,  I  wanted  to  indicate  to  you,  that 
it  is  at  least  our  tentative  thought  that  we  would  proceed  to  mark 
up  the  bill  dealing  with  the  formula  for  the  Federal  payment 
sometime  in  August,  with  a  view  toward  bi*ihging  it  to  the  floor  in 
Septembp". 

As  you  know,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Congress  wiir  adjourn  the 
first  week  in  October  sine  die,  so  we  expect  iriHliat  last  n^onth, 
September,  that  we  would  anticipate  trying  to  bring  the  legi-  ition 
to  the  floor  of  Congress  if  we  all  have  done 'our  homework  and  the 
votes  are  there. 

Mayor  Barry.  We  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You,  Mr.  Mayor,  pointed  out  in  your  opening 
remarks  that  the  District  is  not  a  State,*  and  that  it  lacks  the 
powers  of  States  because  it  cannot  tax  nonresidents. 

GUARANTEED  REVENUES  NEEDED 

My  first  question  is,  does  the  District  stand  a  chance  from  your 
vantage  point  of  solving  its  problems  without  either  the  power  of  a 
State  or  revenues  equal  to  those  of  States  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  •  * 

Mayor  Barry.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  is, clearly  no.  There  is 
no  vvay  that  the  District,  economy^  and  our  people  who  are  now 
among  the  highest  taxed  in  this  country  could  find  ways  of  gener-' 
ating  the  additional  $300  millioni.  thereabouts,  that  we  could  either 
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"get  Trom  nonresidents  or  we  can  gel  in  the  form  of  some  long-range 
Federal  guarantees  to  give  us  cash  to  run  the  city. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  all  these  numbers  that  people 
talk  , about,  the  numbers  are  real.  They  are  developed  not  by  this 
administration,  but  by  independent  auditors,  and  you  know  audi- 
tors are  not.  going  to  put  their  name  oh  something  that  is  not.  real. 
Arthur  Andersen  is  an  outstanding  auditing  company.  Lucas 
Tucker,  a  minority  firm,  is  an  outstanding  audit  company.  We 
can't  wish  the  numbers  away;  we  can't  talk  them  away;  we  can't 
blow  them  away.  They  are  there. 

So  the  answer  to  your  question  is  no;  we  cannot  solve  these 
problem^  without  this  additional  authority  or  without  the  addition- 
al guarantees.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  prepared  to  do  all  we 
have  to  do  to  give  leadership  to  the  solution,  but  the  solution  is  not 
in  our  hands  by  itself.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  others  that  we  have  no 
control  over  directly,  only  try  to  influence  the  direction  of  what 
they  do. 

If  I  had  the  authority,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  had  the  full  po\yer,  I 
could  very  easily  solve  the  District's  problems.  If  I  had  the  authori=- 
ty  to  determine  the  level  pf  the  Federal  payment,  I  would  do  that, 
and  the  Federal  Government  would  send  us  a  check,  and  that 
would  begin  to  solve  our  problems.  If  I  had  the  authority  to  tax 
nonresidents,  I  would  do  that,  and  if  I  had  full  taxing  authority  to 
even  tax  our  own  people,  we  would  selectively  do  that,  and  our 
problem  would  be  solved,  in  terms  of.  money,  not  in  terms  of 
technology  and  the  programmic  thrust  of  getting  everybody  in  a 
job  and  into  a  house. 

But  for  my  immediate  problems,  if  I  had  all  the  authority,  we 
would  be  in  good  shape  now,  but  I  don't  h'ive  chat  authority. 

FEDERAL  PAYMENT 

The  Chairman.  When  one  looks  at  the  figures  with  resp^t  to 
the  Federal  payment,  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  about  30 
percent  between  the  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
prior  to  home  rule  and  Federal  payment  to  the*  District  of  Colum- 
bia since  home  rule.  Can  you  comment  on  v/hy  this  difference 
exists?  .  ' 

Mayor  Barry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  idea  of  the  Feder-* 
al  payment  goes  back  over  a  hundred  years,  as  you  very  well  know; 
that,  the  f'ederal  Government,  and  rightfully  so— this  is  the  Na- 
tion's Capital-^owns  and  controls  a  lot  of  land.  The  land  relation- 
ships have  not  changed  significantly  in  the  last  50  years;  that  is, 
the  Federal  Government  has  owned  and  controlled  for  the  last  50 
to  60  years  approximately  50  to  55  percent  of  all  the  taxable  land' 
in  the  city,  and  there  is  no  logical  reason  why  the  payment  ought 
to  shift  up  and  down  from  year  to  year  if  the  idea  is  to  compensate 
us  for  that  land.  If  anything,  it  ought  to  go  up,  not  to  go  down. 

In  'the  past  5  or  6  years,  some  Members  of  Congress  have  used 
the  Federal  payment  as  a  way  of  balancing  the  'budget.  That  is 
when  we  came  in  with  our  revenue  increases^  I  remember  that  3 
years  ago  the  District  had  about  a  $20  million  to  $30  million  open, 
cash  balance  at  that  time  in  our  old  way  of  doing  business,  and  the  ^ 
Congress  took  that  $20  million  to  $30  million  and  used  it  and 
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reduced  the  Federal  payment  by  an  equal  amount  up  and  down;  so 
there  is  no  logic  to  it  at  all.  v 

Let  me  just  say  in  the  past  in  the  House  side  of  it,  and  Mr. 
Natcher  clearly  points  out  and  he"  is  right, '  that  when  he  ^yas 
chairman  of  the^committee,  he  would  always  only  save  $3  million, 
or  $4  million  of  the  Federal  payment  for  what  he  described  as  an 
emergency  and  the* great  decline  came  in  the  Senate.  If  we  look  at  . 
the  history  of  it  in  the  last  4  or  5  years,  it  started  going  down  and 
down  in  thdvSenate  and  the  compromises  brought  it  up  halfway. 

There  is  nd  logic  for  why  the  payment  is,  one  year,  $238  millioir, 
another  year,  $276  million.  I  think  that  is  wrong.  That  .is- why  I  am 
appreciative -of  the  fixed-formula  payment  approach.  At  least  there 
is  logic  to  it,  and  you  can  predict  and.  know^  exactly  what  you  are 
doing  as  opposed  tO  the  arbitrary  and— they  are  just  not  logical. 

IMPACT  CN  district  PROBLEMS  OF  SURROUNDING  AREAS 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  couple  other  general  questions.  How  do 
you  assess  the  impact  of  the  surrounding  jurisdictions  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  you  alluded  to  in  your  open- 
ing remarks? 

Mayor  Barry',  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  when  you  look  at  the  lb 
jurisdictions  which  make  up  the  Council  of  Government  area,  we 
probably  have  a  better  relationship  than  ever  before,  since  I  have 
been  Mayor,  with  the  county  executives  in  Montgomery,  aud 
Prince  Georges,  and  Fairfax,  Arlington,  Alexandria,  Falls  Church, 
and  others,  because  our  relationships  have  gotten  better  since  Jan- 
uary of  1979,  and  we  are  working  on  some  common  problems,  such 
as  sludge  and  transportation. 

We  have  the  Baltimore/ Washirigton-corridot,  which  is  an  eco- 
nomic development  program,  but  what  we  have  found,  though,  is 
that  the  surrounding  suburban  jurisdictions  are  not  yet  willing  to 
take  on  what  I  call  the  poverty  factor  relationships:  If  you  look  at 
all  the  subsidized  housing  in  the  region,  and  inaybe  Bob  can  speak 
more  specifically  to  it,  we  have  a  larger  share  of  the  subsidized 
housing,  section  8  public  housing  project. 

We  find  that  in  jobs,  becfiuse  of  transportation  and  other  reasons, 
the  surrounding  jurisdictions  are  not  encouraging  job  development 
for  fiistrict  of  Columbia  residents  as  much  as  I  am  trying  to  en- 
courage job  development  for  Distifict  of  Columbia  residents,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  with  health.  So  you  don't  have  them  taking  on 
the  actual  program  needs  that  we  need.  Even  though  there  is  a 
willingness  to  disciiss  these  problems  more  than  ever  before,  they 
are  not  getting  to  the  operational  level  where  you  see  them  taking 
these  on,  and  therefore  we  have  a  larger  poverty  level  of  need  in 
the  District,' that  is,  a  larger  percentage  of  our  people  have  a  need 
for  direct  services,  social  services,  housing  services,  job /services,  in 
proportion  to  our  population  than  is  true  in  the  other  16  areas. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  time  to  time  these  areas  back 
'  section  8  kinds  of  funds  an^  other  kinds  of  job  development  funds, 
CETA  funds,  because  they  have  not  yet  taken  on  the  situation. 

Fi^jally,  I  know  in  Prince  Georges  County,  through  Mr.  Hogan's 
leai.  arship,  they  'are  discouraging  single-family  apartment  dvyellers 
to  come  to  Prinpe  Georges ,  because  it  then  means  an  additional 
need  for  police  services,  schools  and  social  services. 
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With  the  TRIM  movement  out  there,  which  limits  the  county's 
tax  authprity,  they  said  we  would  like  to  not  have  any  more 
growth  in  these  areas.  Those  persons  who  want  to  purchase  the 
$200,000  houses  and  pthers,  we  welcome  them,  but  those  who  want 
to  rent  and  purchase  low-cost  housing,  if  you  can  find  it,  they  are 

^  not  necessarily  welcome.  So  we  are  here  with  people  who  have  the 

'  needs  but  not  the  resources  to  deal  with  it. 

TREND  FOR  YOUNG-OLD  CITY  RESIDENTS 

The  Chairman.  That  is  yery  interesting.  You  know,  we  have 
done  a  housing  profile  that  we  will  certainly  at  some  point  give  to 
•  you>  Our  preliminary  report  indicates,  for  example,  that  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  rather  small  pexcentage  of  the  total  house- 
holds here  are  households  with  children,  and  that  those  households 
that  do  have  children  are  families  earning  $10,000  and  less,  or 
'    families  that  earn  $35,000  and  more.  Those  families  earning  be-, 
tween  $10,000  and  $35,000  per  Wr,  whether  they  are  black  or 
whitej  leave  the  city.  Once  they  become  married  and  start  to  have 
.  '  children,  they  leave  the  District  of  Columbia.  . 

In  addition,  other  testimony  during  these  hearings  indicates  that 
.  if  this  trend  continues,  not  only  in  Washington,  but  in  other  major 
urban. centers  in  the  United  State,  that"  the  cities  of  America  might 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  end  up  cities  of  young  people,  senidr 
citizens,  and  low-income  minorities. 
Would  you  comment,  please? 

Mayor  Barry.  Yes,  sir,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  t)iink  that  is  an  accurate 
reflection  of  what  is  happening.  We  are  seeing  it  here  where  even- 
.  tually  the  District  will  become  as  other  cities,  a  place  for  the  very 
poor  and  the  very  rich,  but  nothing  in  between,  a  big  void,  and  we 
all  .know  from  our  isconomic  and  sociological  point  of  view,  you 
have  to  ,  have  that  middle  income  family  and  group  of  people  to 
bridge  that  void  befween  the  very,  very  poor  and  the  very,  very  fv 
rich. 

Wliat  happens  in  our  city,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  unusual  because  we 
have  probably  the  second  highest  per  capita  income  in  the  Nation, 
but  that  is  distorted,  because  it  is  taking  all  pf  us,  and  it  is  taking 
the  salaries  and  dividing  them  into  the  population  and  giving  a 
distorted  picture  of  how  well  off  we  appear  to  be,  because  when  you 
look  beneath  that  second  largest  per  capita  in  the  country,  you  find 
people  with  no  income. 

district's  salaried  residents 

The 'other  thing  which  is  interesting  about  Washington  is  that 
most  of  the  people  who  have  income  in  the  District,  who  earn  it,  do 
jt  primarily  from  salaries.  We  are  a  large  salaried  populatioh.  We 
are  not  a  population  of  great  investment  and  .great  wealth  where 
people  take  their  money  and  make  other  money.  Most  of  the  people 
■  in  the  District  work  for  their  money  in  the  sense  that  they  phys-* 
ically  do  labor  of  some  kind  as  opposed  to  their  money  does  work 
for  them  as  it  is^in  some  industrialized  cities,  and  that  is  another 
problem. 
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That  is  why  the  economy  affects  us  a  great  deal,  too,  because 
-when  the  income  stream  slows  down,  ,that  means  that  affects- our 
taxes  and  other  kinds  of  development.  .  ^  . 
^  The  other  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  not  careful  about,  is 
that  we  have  to  keep  people  who  are  mobile;  that  is,  who  can  leave 
the  District  and  go  other  places;  we  have  to  make  the  District  more 
attractive  to  keep  them  here,  from  an  economic  point  of  view  more 
attractive,  from  a  social,  cultural,  environmental  point  of  view,  so 
they  can  stay  here,  and  I  am  urging  everybody  to  stay. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  that  happens,  the  real  estate 
sales  people  don't  help,  either.  They  are  interested  in  making  a 
commission,  and  they  will  sell  a  house  wherever  they  cian,  and  they 
are  not  encouraging  people  to  look  in  the  District  as  much  as  I 
want  them  to.  I  know  in  talking  to  a  couple  of  people  in  my 
administration,  they  were  looking  for  homes,  and  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  look  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  They  jare  not  going 
to  do  that  because  they  can't  work  in  this  administration  at  the 
levels  where  they  are  and  live  in  Maryland  or  Virginia,  but  they 
told  me  that  is  what  is  encouraged. 

We  have  to  get  the  real  estate  industry  involved,  saying,  "Look, 
let's  try  to  make  Washington  from  a  real  estate  point  of  view  more 
attractive  and  push  people  into  staying  here."  ' 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  interesting  things  about  this  observa- 
tion, that  thp  cities  of  the  country  are  rapidly  becoming  cities  of 
the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich,  where  the  middle  class,  the  angry 
class  for  a  variety  of  different  reasons — and  in  Washington,  D.C., 
this  tends  to  be  predominantly  black  or  third  world— middle-class' 
blacks  are  moving  out;  where  the  very  wealthy  don't  tend  to  need 
many  of  the  public  social  institutions  and  the  very  poor  have 
extraordinary  difficulty  because  of  their  powerlessness  to  make  the 
institutions  respond  to  them;  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  there  is 
no  advocate  to  make  the^  institutions  of  government  responsive  to 
the  people.  For  example,  in  education,  there  are  few  here  to  put 
the  extraordinary  pressure  on  that  institution,  and  so  it  continues 
to  go  downhill. 

Do  you  get  any  sense  of  that  here  in  the  District? 

Mayor  Barry!  To  some  extent,  Mr.  Chairman.  Naturally/  those 
of  us  in  the  local  goverrtment  administration  constantly  try  to  be 
sensitive  and  try.ito  be  compassionate  and  try  to  respond  and  try  to 
keep  our  antennas  out  as  to  what  some  of  these  needs  are,  but  I 
think  the  school  system  is  a  good  example  of  what  you  are  talking 
about.  .  . 

I  personally  believe  very  strongly  in* public  education.  I  am  a 
product  of  it,  and  I  find  that  increasingly  a  number^  of  middle- 
income  people  in  the  District  who  have  their  children  in  public 
Schools,  either  after  elementary  school,  sixth  grade,  take  them  out, 
and  put  them  in  private  or  parochial  schools,  and  they  are  not  at 
the  school  working  with  the  principals  and  the  teachers  to  try  to 
improve  that  product. 

The  other .  thing  which  happens  is  that  for  whatever  reason  or 
another,  and  I  believe  in  an  elective  school  board,  a  significant 
number  of  people  either  think  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to  go  out  and 
get  somebody  elected  on  the  board  that  is  going  to  be  responsive,  or 
they  don't  have  any  interest,  they  don  t:  have  children  in  the 
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schools,  and  therefore  they  don't  go  out  to  worry  al?but  that.  I 
think  the  school  system  is  an  example  of  that  phenomenom  hap- 
pening. , 

So  what  you  have  left  are  the  people  who  either  don  t  under-  • 
stand  fully  how  to  exercise  leverage  of  power  and  pressure,  or  they 
have  given  up,  or  they  work  all  day  and  they  are  tired  .when  they 
get  home  and  don't  have  the  energies  to  go  oiit  to  the  school  and 
continue  to  fight  for  their  rights  of  quality  education. 

I  think  the  school  system  is  an  example  of  that,  and  it  relates  in 
terms  of  the  question,  you  may  ask  later,  about  vocational  educa- 
tion. I  try  to  encourage  the  schools  to  have  a  variety  of  training 
» opportunities  for  young  people,  a  variety  of  opportunities  so  that 
when  they  finish  high  school,  there  is  some  employment  skills  in 
them  that  they  don't  necessarily  have  to  go  to  college  or  go  to  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  et  cetera..!  do  see  that 
phenomena  happening  in  our  school  system. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  would  like  to.  turn  to  human  rela- 
tions and  perhaps  a  representative  from  th^  DHR  might  want  to 
respond. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES  PROBLEMS 

First  of  all,  what  are  the  serious  problems,  as  you  view/lt,  that 
are  presently  facing  the  city's  Department  of  Human  Resources? 

Mr.  BuFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  perliaps  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
problems  that  we  are  presently  confronted  with  is  trying  to  iden- 
tify strategy  that  we  might'  use  to  maintain  the  levels  of  services 
that  we  are  presently  providing. 

A  great  majority  of  our  population  are  citizens  who  are  the  most 
vulnerable  population  in  the  District.  They  are  our  AFDC  financial 
aid  type  patients,  cl  '  ^nts,  residents,  and  they  also'  constitute  a  large 
segment  of  our  meii^cally  needy  population,  in  the  sense  of  our 
medicaid  program. 

The  inflationary  spiral  that  we  are  presently  caught  m  h^s  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  afford  the 
continuing  rise  in  the  medical  care  costs  in  this  community.  ^ 

Also,  we  are  unable  to  continue  to  increase  our  payment  levels  to 
our  AFDC  client.  We  are  presently  paying  about  72  percent  of  the 
1977  cost  of  living,  which  means  that  the  continued  escalating  cost 
of  living  here  in  the  District  and  particularly  in  the  Nation  gener- 
•  -ally 'is  quickly  exceeding  our  ability  to  keep  up. 

Therefore,  we  are ^  unable  to  provide  the  kind  of  services  or 
unable  to  provide  the  kind  of  cash  assistance  that  will  enable  this 
population  to  continue  to  survive  in  a  very  inflated  environment 
such  as  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  are  frying  to  -find  ways  to  squeeze  more  services  out  of  the 
resources  that  are  presently  available,  to  us.  We  are  trying  to  find 
new  ways  to  better  manage  during  an  austere  period. 

In  many  ways,  we  probably  have  managed  well  during  the  period 
^of  abundance.  But  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  resources  are  presently 
drying  upr  we  now' have  to  begin  to  extend  ourselves  to  be  more 
creative,  to  be  more  innovative,  to  begin  to  better  serve  this  popu- 
lation by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  resources  are  beginning  to  dry  up.  I 
.think  this  is  the  major  challenge  we  are  confronted  with  today. 
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The  Chairman.  If  we  continue  in  this  atmosphere  of  servitude 
appVo'ach  to  our  fiscal  matters,  do  you  perceive  increasing  deterio- 
ratioru^in  your  capacity  to  serve,  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  real 
ramifications?  For  exarrjple,  you  mention  that  inflation  is  not  al- 
Jowing  you  to  continue  to  provide  the  kind  of  quality  medical  care 
that  is  neededjby  the  people  ybji  serve;.  Does  that  mean  that  down 
the  road  it  is  going  to  cost  more  money  to  the  city,  or  the  Nation, 
by  virtue  of  not  addressing  .these  health  problems  on  this  end,  and 
you  have  to  address  them  somewhere  d.own  the  road  in  even  more 
devastating  terms? 

Mr.  BuFORD.  I  think  the  prognosis  is  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  an  erosion  of  resources  that  are  available  to  us.  I  think  that  we 
can  predict  an  unpleasant  situation  that  begins  to  develop  as  it 
relates  to  health  care.  We  will  have  to  begin  co  look  at  ways  to 
reduce  the  services  that  are  provided.  We  will  have  to  begin  to  look 
for  ways  to  reduce  the  number  of  people  that  we  are  presently 
serving.  So,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  an  impact,  a  tremendous 
impact,  01^  the /population  that  we  serve.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
also  has  §i  tremendous  impact  on  the  provider  community. 

In  terms  of,  the  medicaid  population;  which  is  the  majority  of  the 
residents  that  we  serve,  for  every  dollar  we  spend,  we  receive  a 
Federal  dollar.  If,  for  example,  we  reduce  our  expenditure  by  $10 
million,  then  we  lose  $10  million;  therefore,  we  lose  $20  million  in 
the  health  delivery  system  in  the  District,  which  has  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  scarcity  of  services  that  are  provided.         -  ' 

I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  by  not  being  able  to  continue  to  keep 
up  with  inflation,  by  increasing  our  payments  to  our  welfare  recipi- 
ents, then  we  put  them  in  a  situation  where  they  are  unable  to 
providie  for  the  very  basics,  housing,  clothing,  food,  and  T  think  the 
social  peace  that  we  are  looking  for  will  continue  to  escape  us,  and 
I  think  that  at  that  point  the  low  income  will  be  advocates  for 
themselves,  and  I  think  that  it  holds  a  promise  we  are  not  looking 
for;  it  holds  the  promise  that  the  mayor  mentioned  in  the  early 
remarks  regarding  the  early  1960's,  and  the  middle  1960's. 

FEDERAL  MINIMUM  PAYMENT 

The  Chairman.  How  Would  your  efforts  to  assist  the  needy  be 
affected  if  there  were  a  guaranteed  Federal  minimum  payment? 

Mr.  BuFORD.  If  there  was  a  Federal  minimum  payment,  then  it 
Aypuld  essentially  reduce  our  welfare  rolls  to  the  extent  that  those 
individuals  who  are  presently  eligible  because  they  are  unem- 
ployed, but  yet  are  capable  of  working,  Assuming  tWt  is  the  nature 
of  the  program,  that  segment  of  our  population  would  then  be 
eliminated  from  our  rolls  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  will  have 
become  employed  to  the  point  that  they  would  no  longer  be 
eligible.  -  . 

I  think  if  you  look  at  the  mix  of  our  population  wherein  excess  of 
60  percent  of  our  rolls  are  children,  and  a  larger  percentage  of 
single  family  parents,  women,  it  would  have  an  impact,  but  not  a 
dramatic  impact. 

DRUG  ABUSE 

The  Chairman.  You  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  increasing  drug 
abuse  and  deaths  that  relate  to  it.  First  of  all,  are  these  factors  on 
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the  rise  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  what  is  being  done  to 
deal  with  the  development,  and  in  your  estimation  are,  your  efforts 
successful?  .        .     •  . 

Mr.  BuFORD.  Well,  indications  are  that  there  is  an  mcrease  m 
the  use  of  drugs  in  the  District.  Our  program  is-  

The  Chairman.  What  about  deaths  related  to  drugs?  Is  that  on 

-  the  increase?  ,  '    ,     - 1_  u 

Mr.  BuFORD.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  has  been  a  recent 
increase  in  deaths  assocSated  with  the  use  of  drugs.    ^  , 

Our  programs  are  centrally  treatment  oriented,  as  opposed  to 
prevention.  We  do  have  a  prevention  component  which  is  essential-  ' 
ly  an  educational  component.  We  have  a  network  of  drug  treat- 
ment centers  throughout  the  city  which  are  centrally  comniunity , 
based,  .which  intervene  only  after  the  problem  has  manifested 
itself. 

I  think  we  are  having  success.  I  do  not  have  statistics  tq  report  to 
you  to  indicate  the  degree  of  success. 

In  terms  of  the  increase  in  drugs  on  the  street,  I  am  ncJt  too  sure 
that  our  program  can  do  much  about  that  increase,  but  only  to  try 
to  deal  with  that  population  that  -becomes  affected  afterward.  But  I 
*  think  our  network  of  centers  are  maxiniizing  our  resources  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  as  it  presently  exists.  ^  ^ 

Mayor  Barry.  Mr.  Chairmani  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chief  to 
comment  from  the  law  enforcement  viewpoint.  From  my  own  pei^' 
spective  I  have  beeix  around  Washington  for  a  long  time.  Whey  I 
was  at  Pride,  L  worked  with  a  lot  of  people  who  were  addicts^nd 
exaddicts,  and  I  learned  a  lot  about  how  that  situation  works,  but  I 
think  we  are  fast  approaching  a  situation  |We  had  around  1972, 
when  we  really*  had  almost  a  drjig  epidemic.  \ 

The  chief  will  comment  on  -tt,  but  the  quiahty  and  purity  of -the 
drugs  are  increasing.  I  met  about  2  moi^ths  ago  with  Ron  Clark  and 
some  others  from  RAP,  and  about  20\people  who  were  awfully 
concerned  ,  about  this  summer  and  whatxis  happening,  with  what 
tl\ey  call  the  Golden  Crescent.  This  is  heroin  from  Aighamstan  and  . 
Iran  and  Pakistan,  and  I  think  we  are  reaching '  some  serious 
epidemic  proportions  With  drugs.  From  where  I  sit,  and  what  Hook 
at  here— ^low  the  chief  can  comment  from  a  law  enforcement  poiht 
V  view  what  we  are  doing  to  try  to  work  oq^that  problem— but  it  is. 
worse  in  1980  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  drugs  on  the  street^  and 
the  quality,  and  the  number  of  people,'  ia  my  view,  who  are  usmg 
dnigs,  and  I  think  the  question-you  asked  Mr;  Buford,  the  end 
r-  alt  is  that  it  is  my  understanding  that  we  measure  some  of  that 
:y  overdose  deaths  which  have  increased  this  year,  and  also  the 
••evel  of  people  who  come  into  our  methadone  maintenance  and 

reatme'nt  program.  You  can  see  it  up  and  dowp,  and  I  guess  if  you 
graph  it  out,  a  lot  of  drugs  are  on  the  streets,  and  I  guess  you  see  a 
lot  of  people  "coming  in  because  they  can't  buy  it  eve^^  day,  and 
they  com'e  in  to  get  methadone  t^  tide  them  over  until  they  can  get 
back  out  there. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  to  that.  I£  is 
absolutely  true  in  my  cities  that  drugs  are  a  problem.  One  of  the 
terrible  problems  I  find  with  ^  the  methadone  treatment  centers  is 
that  heroin  is  so  easy  to  get  now  that  people  are  not  going  to  the 
riiethadone  centers  treatment.  You  can  take  a  city  such  as  Bridge:. 
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DOrt  which  is  a  poor  city,  or  Stamford,  which,  is  a  rich  city,  and  our 
S  related  death  rate  has  doubled  in  the/last  6  months.  It  is  a 
terrible  problem. 

DRUG  tAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Chief  Jefferson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to/support  the 
mayor  in  his  assessment  of  the  program  here  in  the  city  as  evi- 
denced by  two  recent  cases  that  our  drug  task  .force  was  able  to 
make.  The  first  one  involved  an  international  ring  that  in  an  18- 
month  period  before  the  ring  was  broken,  there , was  evidence  that 
indicated  that  $30  million  worth  of  drugs  were/imported  into  this 

"The°s"cond  case  involved  three  Iranians  th4t  '^^^^^^^^^'{^^^^l^ 
the  importation  to  this  city  of  the  drugs  from  the  Golden  Triangle,  - 
so  to  speak,  and  upon  their  ^rrest,  they  were  found  to  be  in 
possessiEn  of  drugs  that  the  street  value'  was  estimated  between 
I30  Million  and  $35  million,  and  the  testing  of  those  drugs  indiCat- 
ed  that  there  was  a  97  percent  purity  ta  those  drugs. 

The  other  problem  that  we  have  is  that  community  attitudes  and 
community  standards  cause  certain  ^problems  because  there  have 
beSi  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  to  get  the  Jaws 
involving  the  use  of  marihuana  changed.  I  mean  the  community 
feels  that  the  use  of  marihuana  is/such  that. the  criminal  sta^^^^^^ 
that  we  now  have  should  not  be  ™posed  insofar  as  enforcement 
and  penalties  are  concerned,  but  studies  and  statistics  shoxy  that  85 
to  90  percent  of  the  people  who  start  off  using  marihuana  later 
pventuallv  revert  to  the  use  of  a  needle.  '  . 

In  our  efforts  to  combat  the  drdg  we  cooperate  with  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  by  supplying  manpower  to  their  task 
force.  In  addition  tb  our  headquarters  unit  we  also  have  vi  each, 
one  of  our  police  districts  a  narcotic  unit  for  enforcement,  and,  in 
addition  we  do  have  men  who  are  assigned,  «»^PP°^d  by  Fe^^^^^^^ 
grants,  to  enforce  the  laws  on  forgedj  prescriptions.  We  work  on  . 
that  ako  because  we  know  that  is  one  of  the  problems,  also;  that  is, 
thf  fofging  of  prescriptions  and  making  available  to  persons  pr^ 
scriptions  that.^hould  not  be  authorized  by  pharmacists.  So  it  is  a 

•"iTyrS  ' mVc^^^^^^^  may  I  also  add  that  I  have  not  yet/ 
been  able  to  put  it  together  fully,  but  there  has  been  some  discus/ 
sion  among  some  of  the  county  .executives  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ghSa  and  myself  as  to  how  we  can  better  tighten  up  our  network 
It  a  number  of  different  levels  as  it  .relates  to  drug  enforcetaent, 
including  prescriptions  and  other  kinds  of  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms that  don't  exist  now  between  these  areas.  . 

We  have  had  a  number  of  neighborhood  campaigns-I  guess  14th 
Street  is  the  most  famous-but  the  police  department  has  had  a 
number  of  campaigns,  Martin  Luther  King,  Talbert,  out  in  far 
SorThlLt°  where.at  best  they  try  to  at  least  push  it  on  and  disperse 
people  and  make  some  arrests  and  at  le^t  let  P^ople  know  the^ 
canM:  walk  around  and  just  do  whatever  they  want  to  do,  but  it  is 

What '  we  really-need,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  some  national  policy, 
some  national  move  to  stop  and  slow  down  the  importation  of 
drugs  in  this  country.  As  talented  as  we  are,  it  seems  to  me  w^ 
should  be  able  to  find  some  way  to.  slow  down  all  these  drugs.  W,e 
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don't. grow  them  at  14th  and  T;  we  don't  grow  heroin  there.  So  that 
is  the  probUm;  it  is  coming  in. 

And  Washington,  from  what  I  can  gather,  has  been  targeted 
more  than  ever  before.  I  think  it  used  to  be  New  York  and  other 
east  coast  cities,  but  now  Washington  and  Atlanta  have  been  tar- 
geted as  direct  importation  where  it  comes  in  here.  As  the  chief 
said,  $30  million  of  drugs  is  a  lot  of  drugs  to  have  ready  to  be  put 
put  here,  and  that  is  a  lot  of  needlesL  and  a  lot  of  doses  if  you  look 
at  it,  and  a  lot  of  money  involved  in  this,  too. 

FEDERAL  EFFORTS  RE  DRUG  ABUSE 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  aYid  then  I  have  one 
final  question  for  Mr.  Buford,  what  is  the  level  of  Federal  effort  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  in  the  city? 

Mayor-  Barry.  The  chief  can  speak  to  it  from  the  law  enforce- 
ment point. 

Chief  Jefferson.  We  have  a  joint  task  force  with  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  where  I  have'  supplied  x  number  of 
police  officers  to  serve  on  the  enforcement  team,  and  it  covers  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  In  addi- 
tion, we  hav  >  a  Federal  grant  supplied  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
violation  of  the  prescription  law  plus  our  own  individual  efforts 
from  our  headquarters'  narcotic  units  and  individual  units  in  our 
seven  police  districts. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you^^. 

Are  there  any  other  agencfSsthat  use  Federal  resources  in  deal- 
ing with — I  assume,  Mr.  Buford,  you  have  some  progiams  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  that  are  federally  funded,  or  do 
you? 

Mr.  Buford.  Right.  We  have  programs  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse  that  provide  us  primarily  plani.ing  money.  We 
do  have  some  operational  money  which  we  match  with  appropri- 
*  ated  dollars.  Our  total  budget  for  addressing  alcoholism  and  drug 
treatment  programs  is  about  $9  million. 

Mayor  Barry.  It  is  not  enough,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  cer- 
tainly need  more.  And  I  just  think  that  since  this  is  becoming  more 
"  of  a  national  problem  than  ever  before,  there  should  be  a  look  at 
the  national  level  of  additional  dollars  as  well  as  the  enforcement 
part  of  this,  too,  to  try  to  help  bring  this  in  control,  because  we 
know  that  drug  use  in  my  view  destroys  the  future  and  the  minds 
of  too  many  young  people  that  are  being  lost. 

Lret  tne  also  ad9,  I  t^ink  there  is  about  65  percent  now;  a  little 
more  of  all  the  people  who  are  arrested  who  take  urine  tests  in  our 
court  system  indicate  some  drug  use.  I  think  that  is  about  the 
figure,  which  means  that  is  serious. 

HOMICIDE  RATE  INCREASE 

Chief  Jefferson.  One  other  observation  I  would  like  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  also  that  the'^rug  usage  here  has  added  to  an 
increase  in  our  homicide  rate  here,  because  there  is  a  drug  war 
that  exists  here  in  the  city  as  to  who  is  going  to  control  the 
importation  and  distribution  in  the  drugs,  so  it  has  added  signifi- 
cantly to  pur  homicide  rate  in  the  city. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  ver^  much. 

I  would  appreciate  it,  Chief,  if' you  would  supply  the  committee 
with  the  data  on  that.  We  would  appreciate  it.  , 
Chief  Jefferson.  Yes,  sir.  .  ) 

[The  information  requested  follows:]  ^  , 

Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Metropolitan  Police  Department, 

Washington,  B.C. 

^lon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  ' 

U.S.  House  6f  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.Q  / 

Dear  Congressman  Dellums:  Attached  as  per  your  request  of  July  23,  1980,  is  a 
report  from  Captain  Charles  E.  Samarra,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Homicide 
\Branch,  regarding  narcotic  activity  as  it  pertains  to  death  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
\bia.  . 

Sincerely,  *  , 

Burtell  M.  Jefferson,  ^ 
Chief  of  Police: 

Attachment.  ,  *  " 

Metropoutan  Pouce  Department, 
Criminal  Investigations  Division, 

JulyM,  1980. 

Memorandum  to:  Chief  of  Police. 

Thrti:  Field  Operations  Officer,  Field  Operations  Bureau. 
Thru:  Commanding  Officer,  Criminal  Investigations  Division. 

Subject:  Narcotic  drugs  as  they  pertain  to  deaths  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There /s  an  alarming  increase  of  deaths  within  this  City  which  are -directly 
related  tb  or  influenced  by  the  use  and  traffic  of  "Hard  Type"  narcotics. 

The  proportion  of  this  problem  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  examination  of 
statistical  data  pertaining  to;  (I)  JNarcotic  Overdose  Deaths,  (II)  Homicide  Deaths 
\^ith  Narcotic  trafficking  being  the  primary  motive,  (III)  Purity  Rate  ,  of  available 
narcotics  (Heroin).  ,x«ot^-xj 

I.  Narcotic  Overdose  Deaths:  1979  (12  months)  41,  1980  (6  months)  39.  Projected 
increase  in  narcotics  overdose  deaths,  190  percent. 

II.  Homicide  Deaths  with  Narcotic  Trafficking  Being  the  Primary  Motive:  1979  (1^ 
months)  18,  1980  (6  months)  14. 'Projected  Increase,  156  percent. 

III.  Purity  Rate  of  Available  Narcotics  (Heroin);  1979  (June)  2.8  percent,  1980 
(July)  3.3  percent.  Increase  in  Purity  0.5  percent^.  , 

These  figures  reflect  the  average  purity  of  Heroin  available  to  the  addict. 

To  further  emphasize  thfe  narcotics  problem  as  it  relates  to  Homicides,  it  should 
be  noted  that  of  the  current  20  open  cases  for  1980,  six  (6)  or  30  percent  are  believed 
.  to  be  execution  type  killings  which  were  the  direct  result  of  conflicts  arising  from 
the  trafficking  anci  s^le  of  narcotic  drugs.  »  »  u  v 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  type  of  dru^  war^going  on,  I  do  believe 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  "drug  community"  lends  itself  to  an  increase  of  violence 
as>the'quanti1 

With  such  ; 

cides,  overdose  deaths  and  higher  purity  rate. 


as.  the  quantity  of  drugs  and  traffickers  increase. 

With  such  increases,  territorial  disputes  are  inevitable  and  so  are  resultant  homi- 


Charles  E.  Samarra, 
Captain,  Commander,  Homicide  Branch. 

V 

WELFARE  SYNDROME 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Buford,  as  you  know,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  over  the  years  ^ith*  respect  to  breaking  people 
out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  or  more  specifically  breaking  people  out 
of  the  syndrome  of  welfare,  and  in  order  to  do  that  there  needs  to 
be  the  expenditure  of  resources  for  preventive  programs,  support 
services  programs,  training,  et  cetera. 

In  this  fiscally  bonservative  time  are  these  programs  going  out 
the  Window  first?  If  so,  is  one  to  conclude  that  it  is  becoming 
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increasingly  difficult  to  break  people  out  of  the  syndrome  of  wel- 
fare? .J 

Mr.  BuFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  ways  our  hands  are  tied. 
Until  the  economic  health  of  the  Nation  in  general,  and  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  District  in  particular,  improves,  and  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  is  leveled  off,  then  people  really  have  no 
option  but  to  exercise  the  option  of  welfare. 

Now,  once  our  welfare  rolls  reach  a  level  where  we  can  continue 
to  provide  the  services  with  the  resources  that  are  available,  then 
it  is  our  job  to  try  to,  one,  break  the  cycle;  two,  to  try  to  raise  the. 
level  of  self-sufficiency  that  will  enable  the  person  to  move  toward 
independence. 

The  total  range  of  services  that  we  provide  are  minimized  during 
this  austere  period.  Our  work-considered  program  continues  to  be 
operative,  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  are  operative;  we  are 
able  to  do  vocational  counseling,  education  counseling,  and  we  are 
able  to  make  referrals. 

In  many  instances,  however,  these  activities,  while  they  are  oper- 
ational, do 'not  necessarily  lead  to  a  job,  and  until  they  lead  to  a  job 
we  cannot  break  the  welfare  syndrome  or  the  welfare  cycle. 
•  And  I  think  that  during  these  austere  periods,  the  success  rate  is 
going  to  be  very  low.  I  don't  think  we  can  count  on  being  tremen- 
dously successful,  given  the  periods  as  they  presently  exist. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  thought  occurred  to  me.  You  mentioned 
earlier  in  response  to  one  of  my  questions,  if  we  continue  down  the 
present  course  that  low-income  people  will  become  advocates  for 
themselves,  to  use  your  phrase,  how  do  you  see  that  advocacy 
manifesting  itself? 

Mr.  BuFORD.  Through  violence,  through  militancy,  through  ag- 
gressive action,  behavior,  taking  on  the  system.  We  have had- 
enough;  we  deserve  a  little  piece  of  the  action;  we  do  not  have  any 
purchasing  power;  we  cannot  survive. 

So  I  think  it  becomes  a  matter  of  survival,  and  when  people  are 
placed  in  a  position  where  it  is  a  matter  of  survival,  then  I  think 
their  behavior  tends  to  be  pretty  predictable  in  terms  of  what  they 
will  do  in  manifesting  their  aggressions  to  survive. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Buford. 

Mr.  Ford,  I  have  a  few  questions  with  respect  to  employment. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

First  of  all,  in  a  rather  general  way,  how  would  you  assess  the 
strength  and  the  viability  of  the  city's  present  employment  and 
training  programs?  And  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  comment 
on  that  generally  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  adult  employ- 
ment programs  but  youth  employment  programs  as  well. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  consider  the  strengths  and  the  viability  of  the 
city's  present  programs;  I  would  say  it  is  probably  as  good  as,  as 
bad  as,  those  that  are  run  anywhere  in  the  country.  I  would  say 
that  our  strengths  are  centered  around  the  delivery  sysjtem,  for 
delivering  those  employment  and  trainingr  activities. 

We  have  here  in  the  District  a  combination'  of  125  private, 
public,  nonprofit  organizations,  public  schools,  private  schools,  the 
District  governmental  agencies,  all  who  participate  in  the  delivery 
of  these  employment  and  training  activities. 
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This  is  where  1  see  the  strength  of  the  program.  In  doing  this,  we 
have  involved  a  multitude  of  individuals  in  the  District,  involved 
them  in  those  training  activities.  This  I  feel  is  a  necessity. 

I  have  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  another  State  much  larger 
than  the  District,  where  these  kitids  of  activities  were  conducted 
by,  in  most  instances,  the  employment  service  agencies  or  by  the 
public  schools  exclusively,  and  I  nave  felt  that  these  organizations 
or  that  particular  organization  had  a  great  deal  of  problems  in  the 
implementation  of  those  programs  at  the  neighborhood  level. 

We  have  bypassed  that  in  the  District.  It  causes  a  great  deal  of 
problems  at  times,  that  mandate  that  we  have  a  better  monitoring 
system.  There,  is  a  mandate  that  we  must  manage  effectively,  and 
we  must  monitor  those  activities  of  the  neighborhood  organizations 
and  our  own  organization  effectively  in  order  to  do  it. 

SUMMER  JOBS  ' 

That  is  the  strength  of  the  program  in  the  .  District  in  regards  to 
adult  programs,  as  well  as  youth  programs.  In  the  youth  area,  as 
the  mayor  has  stated  earlier,  we  have  concentrated  very  heavily  in 
that  area.  -  You  have  heard  many  comments,  I  am  sure,  over  the 
past  week,  about  our  inability  to  pay  youngsters.  However,  I  wish 
that  the  press  had  taken  the  positive  trend  on  that  and  talked 
about  the  14,000  or  15,000  youngsters  that  we  did  pay  on  time. 

We  have  a  summer  program  that  involves  the  distribution  and 
the  infusion  of  about  $13.3  million  in  a  lO-week  period  into  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  are^,  involving  anywhere  from  20,000  to  21,000 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21.  These  people  were 
registered,  jobs  were  found  for  them;  they  were  matched  to  these 
jobs.  And  on  June  30  of  this  year,  over  14,000  of  those  youngsters 
reported  to  work,  some  for  the  first  time,  and  we  have  attempted  to 
do  something  that  was  very,  very  difficult.  We  attempted  to  pay 
them  after  only  9  days  of  employment  for  those  first  3  days  of 
employment,  so  that  they  would  have  money  to  go  to  and  from 
work,  and  we  had  a  little  difficulty  with  about  500  to  600  young- 
sters, but  we  successfully  paid  all  but  about  125  of  them.  , 

I  think  there  was  a  positive  aspect  of  that  that'  you '  were  not 
able,  or  the  public  was  not  able,  to  see  in  the  press.  AH  in  all,  I 
think  our  youth  efforts  are  as  good  as  anyone's  anywherie.  We  have 
statistics  to  prove  that  the  lasting  effects  pf  our  employment  for  • 
oliV  youth,  those  goals  that  we  have  set  in  the  beginning;  are  met 
throughout.  Our  programs,  compared  with  the  regional  averages, 
are  better  in  many  instances  than  the  national  average  in  regard 
to  job  placement  rate,  in  regard  to  average  employment  wage  that 
our  youngsters  end  up  with,  and  in  regard  to.  retention,  staying  on 
that  particular  job. 

We  have  problems  with  our  programs,  but  we  are  becoming 
better  managers.  "  ,  . 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  this:  You  know,  when  you  look,  jat 
national  data,  it  indicates  that  with  respect  to  youth  employment 
programs  that  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  resources  tend  to  go 
to  iji-school  youth,  and  very  few  resources  to  tne  out-of-school 
youth,  the  school  dropout,  in  particular;  very  few  resources  to  those 
persons  who  have  graduated  from  high  school.  With  respect  [to 
Washington's  program,  is  that  similar,  that  most  of  the  resources 
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tend  to  serve  the  in-school  youth  so  those  persons  out  of  school  and 
out  of  vvork  tend  not  to  be.  the  people  who  get  the  service,  although 
they  are  the  people  who  need  the  service  desperately? 

^  YOUTH  PROGRAMS  ' 

Mr.  Ford.  The  Federal  moneys  that  we  receive  are  geared 
toward  predominantly  the  in-school  youth,  when  we  talk  about 
youth  programs. 

However,  the  Mayor's  initiative  for  1981  has  been  to  provide  an 
additional  $5  million  for  yout^  programs  for  our  youngsters  in  the 
District.  Of  that  $5  million,  only  $764,000  is  being  used  for  youths  • 
in  school.  The  rest  is  for  out-of-school  youths;  that  is,  16  years- and 
older,  and  out  of  school. 

We  also  have  as  part  of  the  Mayor's  initiatives,  jobs  for  adults 
with  children,' dealing  with  young  people  from^21  years  of  age  and 
above,  which  also  hits  Some  of  tl;iat  outrof-school  youth  population. 

Mayor  Barry.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  when  we  look  at  the  over- 
all amount  of  money  being  spent'  in  the  CETA  program,  sometimes 
people  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  title  VI  and  title  II  

Mr.  Ford.  And  title  IV. 

Mayor.  Barry  [continuing].  Those  are  exclusively  programs  for 
people  out  of  school.  I  think  we  are  spending  about  $60  million. 

Mr.  Ford.  Close  to  $38  million  in  those  titles. 

Mayor  Barry.  Those  are  out-of-school  people.  I  think  the  contro- 
versy arises,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee, 
around  a  philosophical  question  that  has  been  around  since  I  have 
been  in  youth  programs,  and  that  is  if  you  are  going  to  spend 
money,  do  you  make  it  appear  that  if  you  quit  school,  you  can  get 
•more  opportunities  than  staying  in  school.  That  is,  if  you  drop  out 
at  16  or  17,  and  there  are  40  or  15  training  programs  you  can  get 
into  and  you  can  get  $3.10  minimum  wage  stipend  as  you  train,  is 
that  more  produptive  for  the  attitude  of  a  young  person  than  trying 
to  say  if  you  stay  in  school  here  is  the  opportunity.  That  debate  has 
been  going  on  since  I  was  in  Pride,  whether  or  not  you  award 
people  who  drop  out  by  making  training  available,  or  do  you  try  to 
put  money  on  those  in  schools  and  make  it  enticing  to  stay  there, 
and  that  is  a  debate  I  am  sure  Bill  and  others  have  heard.  I  have 
heard  it  for  the  last  15  years,  and  there  is  no  conclusion  I  have 
heard  one  way  or  another  about  it. 

1  get  the  impression  that  the  national  policy  would  tend  to  come 
down  on  the  side  of  trying  to  put  moneys  to  keep  people  in  school. 

The  Chairman,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor.  I  have  a 
n,pmber  of  other  questions,  in  this  area,  but  I  will  suspend  for  a  few 
moments  and  go  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Connecticut. 

Mayor  Barry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask,  is  it  possible- 
that  in  the  next  10  or  15  minutes  that  I  leave,  and  my  colleagues 
and  people  here  who  have  a  lot  more  expertise  in  some  specjfic 
areas  than  I- do  stay  and  dialog  with  you,  if  that  is  OK? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  we  certainly  understand  that.  We  appreci- 
ate the  time  that  you  have  been  able  to  spend  with  us. 

Mr,  McKiNNEY.  I  will  be  very  brief,  anyway,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.  have  to  testify  in  front  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Cpmmittee  at  a 
given  moment.       ^  . 
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I  really  am  not  going  to  ask  many  questions,  Mr.  Mayor.  I  thmk 
ydu  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  share  many  of  your  concerns. 
I  have  just  a  couple  of  statements  I.  would  like  to  really  get  mtp  the 
record 

I  don't  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  a  city  that  has  to  carry  a  poverty 
load  of  an  area  can  exist  without  the,  other  jurisdictions  in  some 
way  or  other,  be  they  Maryland  or  be  they  Virginia,  contributing 
to  help  carry  that  load.  It  is  disproportionate,  and  there  is  no  cross- 
taxation  system.  As  you  know,  I  gave  up  my  reciprocal  nonresident 
income  tax  idea  this  year  for  a  few  things  called  pension  reform, 
and  Metro  and  bringing  peace  and  balm  across  troubled'  waters, 
but  I  will  be  back  there  next  year,  God  willing,  because  i);  :can 

happen.  ,  •    t  ^ 

The  next  problem  is  what  does  it  cost  to  keep  someone  in  Lqrton- 

ci  year? 

Mayor  Barry.  About  an  average  of  $22,000.   

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  think,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  this  committee  ought  to  look  at  When  I  was  iirst 
elected  to  Congress,  I  tried  to  get  .the  city  of  Bridgeport  to  take 
over  the  abandoned  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.  We  don  t  seem  to  have 
enough  computer  operators,  television  repairmen,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  or  electricians  in  this  country.  Ask  your  wife,  and  she 
will  tell  you.  We  estimate  a  shortage  of  a  quarter  million  auto- 
mobile mechanics  in  the  United  States,  and  to  train  someone  in  a 
tnenningful  trade  so  they  know  that  the  reward  is  a  job,  would  cost 
us  about  $7,000  to  $8,000  a  year.  However,  instead  of  training 
convicts  in  a  meaningful  job,  we  allow  the  school  system  to  become 
boring  and  meaningless.  Before  you  know  it,  the  kids  drop  out  ot 
school.  Left  with  much  time  on  their  hands,  and  little  money  in 
their  pockets,  crime  can  be  tempting.  ^  ^.u 

I  ran  stand  at  Central  High  in  Bridgeport  and  stare  out  the 
window  and  I  see  a  bunoh  of  kids  listening  to  civics  staring  out  at 
their  friends  who  left  and  are  leaning  against  the  pcKt.  When  it 
only  costs  $7,000  or  $8,000  to  educate  someone  in  a  trade,  we  teach 
them  Shak.>bpeare  and  civics,  and  practicalities,  and  when  they  get 
frustrated  and  angry  and  break  the  liquor  store  window  and  steal  a 
bottle  we  put  them  in  Lorton  for  $22,000  apiece,  which  would  send 
two  kids  to  Yale  University.  I  don't  know  how  we  solve  that  one, 
either.  ' 

HOUSING  . 

The  other  thing,  Mr.  Mayor.  I  was  going  to  get  into  was  housing 
but  being  on  the  Housing  Committee  and  having  about  SVa  pag^  ot 
questions,  I  will  figure  out  a  different  way  to  get  some  of  my  ideas 
through  I  appreciate  the  time  and  apologize  for  my  being  tardy. 

Mavor  Barry.  Mr.  McKinney,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you 
and  Bob  Moore  and  his  staff  have  a  good  session.  We  have  done  it  a 
couple  times  with  several  people  on  the  Hill  here,  and  we  certainly 
would  like  very  much,  outside  of  this  forum,  probably,  to  sit  and  go 
through  ideas  and  concerns  about  it. 

Back  to  the  prison  question,  there  are  different  opinions,  and  1 
have  my  debates  from  time  to  time  with  my  chief  Most  police 
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chiefs  around  the  country,  ind  our  police  chief  is  more  progressive  ' 
than  most,  I  just  tell  you  thati  and  I  have  been  around  enough  of 
them,  the  police  department  attitude  generally  is,  let's  lock  every- 
body up  who  is  committing  a  crime  and  keep  them  locked  up,  and 
they  are  not  put  to.  do  anything  else. 

That  is  a  traditional  way' of  looking  at  it — lock  everybody  up- who 
is  guilty  and  keep  them  in  jail,  and  therefore  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  locking  them  up  again  wh^n  they  do  something  else..  I 
have  tried  to  strike  some  middle  ground. 

We  are  going  to,  for-  instance,  cloSe  the  old  .District  of  Columbia 
I  jail  annexe,  with  about  500  people  there,  and  I  have  a  theory  as  long* 
as  you  have  jail  cells,  whether  it  is  5,00Q  or  10,000,  the  courts  will 
find  a  way  to  fill  them  up. 
•  .  Arid  we  have  people,  for  instance,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  jail 
who  have  committed  what  I  ^11  nonxiolent^rimes,  misdemeanprs,- 
-  l>etty-larcency;~a  few"traffic  people  over  there,  maybe  7  or  10.  I 
don't  believe  those  kinds  of  people  should  be  locked  up  in,  the 
District  of  Columbia  jail.  I  think  they  should  be  doing  other  kinds 
of  things,  communis  services,  or  out  doing  things  that  are  going  to. 
rehabilitate  whatever  .they  did  they  should  not  have  done. 

That  is  a  tough  area,  oecause  the  public,  generally  speaking,  is 
demanding  longer  jail  terms,  more  stringent  conditions,  locking 
people^  up. longer,  qpick  justice;  so  you  have  thrt  balance  where 
people  are  saying  .they  want  more  people  locked  up,  not  less, 
against  the  whole  question  of  rehabilitation  and  the  question  of 
starting  early  to  keep  people  from  going  that  route,  which  is  very, 
very  difficult  to  identify. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more  on  community 
service.  We 'found,  particularly  with  teenagers,  it  is  tremendously 
successful.  You  can  t  be  a  hero  in  the  neighborhood  sweeping  the 
streets  because  someone  knows  you  Hetter  sweep  them  and  clean 
them  up  or  you  are  going  to  go  to  a  can.  Somehow  your'are  not  thie 
local  youth  hero  if  you  are  sweeping  the  streets.  It  does  seem  to 
work. 

YOUTH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

One  last  brief  question:  Do  you^  think  the  youth  differential  in 
the  minimum  wage  would  help  the  city  as  far  as  youth  employ- 
ment is  concerned,  or -do  you  think  it  would  hurt?  It  is  a  big 
argument  we  have  had  in  Congress  for  years,  and  I  don't  know  the 
answer,  myself. 

Mayor  Barry.  I  don't,  either.  I  have,  mixed  thoughts  about  it,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  are  some  people  who  say  if  you  have  a  youth 
differential,  the  employers  will  not  hire  adults  and  hire  youths  to 
do  jobs  that  adults  would  do  because  it  is  cheaper  to  do,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  valid  concern. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  What  about  a  seasonal  youth  differential  that 
would  only  operate,  say,  from  June  through  September? 

Mayor  Barry.  That  might  be  an  approach.  Again,  you  get  a 
problem;  people  say  if  a  young  peron's  father  is  not  working, -why 
don't  we  put  emphasis  on  the  father  working  more  than  or  certain- 
ly as  much  as  putting  emphilsis  on  the  youth  working.  I  think  that 
is  a  valid  kind  of  concern.  Get  the  father  working,  then  maybe  the 
father  would  be  more  influential  with  the  youth  in  terms  of  image 
and  in  terms  of  the  environment  that  , will  make  the  young  person 
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more  involved  with  the  family  and  more  positive  in  his  or  her 
direction,  and  therefore  keep  them  out  of  Lorton  and  the  Distict  of 
Columbia  jail. 

•:I  get  these  mixed  kind  of  philosophies.  My  own  view  I  have  said 
over  and  over  again,  we  should  find  a  way  in  this  country— and  it 
is  tough  to  put  everybody  to  work.  You  don't  have  to  argue  about  a 
youth  differential.  Put  everybody  to  work  with  a  job  and  income.  I 
think  that  is  the  direction  that  has  been  lost.  We  talked  a  lot  about 
that,  as  you  know,  Mr.  McKinney,.in  the  sixties,  job  income,  but 
even  progressives  don't  talk  a  lot  about  it  now.  They  just  sort  of 
back  off  that.  • 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Ford,  would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  haye  the  same  feeling  as  the  Mayor  about  it.  You^ 
can't- win. -Either  way^it-goesryotrhave^a  p  have  many 

calls  from  individuals  saying,  well,  gee,  if  the  kids  won't  come  in 
and  take  jobs,  why  don't  you  have  the  parents  come  in  and  take 
the  ceiling  off?- There  are  a  lot  of  parents  out  here  who  would  like 
to  work  for  the  minimum,  wage  of  $3.10  an  hour.  But  we  are 
dealing  with  a  summer  youth  program;  we  are  dealing  with  "a 
minimum  wage  situation;  and  we  paid  all  of  our  youngsters  mini- 
mum wage,  and  it  is  the  type  of  situation  that  it  is  a  no-win  kind  of 
thing. 

There  are  youngsters  who  need  employment,  but,  however,  if  we 
had  the  choice,  if  the  father  was  unemployed  or  the  parent  who 
.was  the  head  of  the  household- was  unemployed,  I  would  certainly 
think  that  the  unemployed  household  head  should  be  employed 
rather  than  the  youngster. 

Chief  Jefferson.  May- 1  comment  on  that,  also?  I  have  found  in 
my  contacts  with  certain  youths  that  they  have  repeatedly  said 
that  the  level  of  wages  that  they  receive  under  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act  is  so  little  that  it  is  more  profitable  for  them  to  engage  in 
illegal  activities,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  quite  a  few  of  our 
youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  are  not  being  embraced  by.  the 
program. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barnes? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Thank  ybu,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  like  Mr.  McKinney 
and  the  Mayor.  I  am  supposed  to  be  in  another  meeting.  I  left 
there  to  come  here,  and  I  have  to  go  back  to  it.  I  came  over  because 
I  wanted,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  publicly  commend  you  on  your  historic 
speech  earlier  this  week  and  the  tones  and  sense  of  determination 
that  you  set  to  begin  the  fight  to  solve  the  city's  financial  problems. 

As  one  who  represents  a  jurisdiction  in  the  region,  I  have  long 
felt,  as  you  know,  that  the  city  is  the  heart  of  the  region,  and  so 
long*as  the  heart  is  not  healthy,  the  rest  of  the  body  is  going  to 
have  real  problems,  and  I  was  very  pleased  by  the  tone  of  your 
speech  and  in  general  term^  the  outline  that  you  set  for  solving  the 
.city's  problems. 

Obviously,  there  will  be  differences.  1  am  sure  there  were  differ- 
ences within  your  administration  as  to  what  specific  approach 
should  be  taken  and  there  will  be  differences  in  Congress  as  to 
what  answers  are  appropriate  and  reasonable.  But  I  wanted  to  just 
take  a  moment  to  say  to  you  that  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  us 
here  who  want  to  work  with  you  actively  to  see  to  it  that  the 
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direction  that  you  set  and  the  determination  that  you  displayed  is 
successful. 

I  think,  as  a  representative  of  a  jurisdiction  right  here  in  the 
area,  it  is  crucial  to  my  constituents  that  wa  work  closely  with  you, 
to  see  that  those  problems  be  involved  for  all  our  benefit.  I  am 
wondering  if  I  might  £isk  what  kind  of  reaction  are  you  getting  as  a 
result  of  the  speech  from  some  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Hill  and 
from  others  who  will  have  to  be  involved  in  the  process  of  making 
some  of  Ihe  suggestibns  that  you  outlined  possible? 

Mayor  Barry.  First  of  all.  Congressman  Barnes,  certainly  on 
behalf  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  District,  I  appreciate  your  com- 
ments. I  think  the  reaction  is  still  settling  in.  Any  time  you  lay  out 

 aunibers-oC-the-4nagn:itude-that-we4iave4iad-to-lay~out*^ 

earlier  before  you  came,  those  numbers  are  not  going  to  change, 
whether  people  want'  to  change  them  or  not,  in  terms  of  the  ac- 
countants' numbers  and  the  analysis  of  what  we  need. 

I  think  in  terms  of  the  city,  I  think  people  are  relieved  to  at  least 
know  the  magnitude  ^nd  extent  of  what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  I 
.  get  the  impression^  from  people  who  I  talk  to,  or  who  call  me,  or 
who  I  see,  they  are  glad  to  know  we  have  some  plans  for  1981, 
1982,  and  1983  that  are  so  predictable,  and  they  can  look  forward 
to  it. 

I  think  the  Hill  reaction  so  far  among  people  who  are  our  friends 
is  from  cautious  to  ^H^timistic.  There  are  those  who,  in  my  view, 
will  use  any  reason  or  any  excuse  not  to  support,^  but,  as  I  said,  I 
^  get  the  impression  from  my  friends  that  it  is  cautious  or  optimistic, 
and  most  of  the  people  who  are  cautious  .want  to  wait  to  see  what 
the  details  are  and  what  is  happening  with  it. 

FEDERAL  FINANCING.  BANK  / 

One  interesting  thing.  Congressman,  is  that  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  has  now  become  a  very  visible  entity  over  at  the  Treas- 
ury. I  am  not  so  sure  they  like  that.  Before  we  made  this  an- 
nouncement, I  had  talked  to  Mr.  Cook,  who  runs  the  Bank,  and  he 
said,  "I  guess  we  will  be  on  the  front  page,"  and  I  said,  "Yes,  you 
will."  .  • 

But  we  also  discovered  some  interesting  things.  That  same  Bank 
has  about  $177  million  of  Metro  bonds,  and  people  don't  know  that. 
So  we  think  it  is  going  to  take  4,  5,  6,  7  months  for  people  tQ 
debate,  to  have  dialog,  to  look  at,  examine  this  question,-and  I  am 
optimistic  from  the  final  analysis,  .particularly  the  refinancing  part 
of  this  plan,  it  is  the  least  painful  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  on. 

I  think  the  most  painful  is  the  pensions.  Chairman  Dellums, 
before,  I  think,  your  election,  we  have  been  working  on  this  5  or  & 
years,  that  is  going  to  be  the  toughest-.part  of  it  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  into,  so  again  I  don't  expect  instant  reaction  or  accept- 
ance. Just  to  put  it  out  there,  people  can  discuss  it  and  debate  it 
and  also  to  say  if  someone  has  a  better  idea,  like  Ford,  bring  it 
forward — that  will  solve  the  problem,  not  an  idea  that  will  prolong 
the  problem,  but*  will  solve  the  problem,  and  that  is  much  cash 
needs,  and,  finally,  I  get  the  impression  from  -members  of  the 
government— you  see  Washington  is  unique.  We  have  a  number/of 
government  employees^,  over  30,000,  which  really' is  larger  than 
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some  towns,  and  some  cities,  so  I  have  two  things  to  manage:  one  is 
the  employees,  themselves,  who  make  up  a  sizable  number  as 
though  it  were  a  town,  and  then  to  manage  the  city  service  deliv- 
ery, itself,  and  we  are  doing  that,  I  think,  better  than  before. 


DISTRICTS  CASH  NEEDS 

So  I  guess,  in  summary,  there  is  mixed  reaction  here  on  the  Hill.- 
But  at  least  I  am  glad  to  hear  even  those  who  differ  on  the 
numbers  acknowledge  some  Federal  responsibility.  I  think  every- 
body now  is  beginning  to  say  that.  Senator  Leahy,  even  though  I 
think  he  is_miataken  about  the  numbers.JJie^L-areJ±iex:e.JGAO^will-^ 
agreeTlVe^  have  a  letter  saying  they  agree  with  our  numbers,  ahd 
there  is  Federal  responsibility,  so  at  least  we  get  the  concept  out 
that  there  is  Federal  responsibility,  and  you  can  debate  and  Jiegoti- 
ate  what  should  be  the  level  of  responsibility,  which  I  think  is  a 
new  era  here  in"  that  regard. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  put 
a  letter  in  the  record  because  apparently  this  morning  in  the  paper 
there  was  some  question  about  the  $115  million  cash  need  vis-a-vis 
the  $90  million  figure.  It  is  a  letter  dated  July  11  to  the  Honorable 
Julian  C.  Dixon,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives: 

[The  letter  referred  to  follows:] 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Oftoe, 

Washington,  B.C.,  July  11,  1980. 

"Hon.  Julian  C.  Dixon,  *        ^       .     •  ^ 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  the  District  -of  Columbia,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  recently  provided  you  a  report  on  our , observations  on 
the  reported  deficit  in  District  of  Columbia  government  operations  (UUU-8U-«5, 
dated  June  23,  1980).  In  the  report  we  discussed  three  specific  items  and  pomted  out 
that  the  District  would  not  have  to  deal  with  the  reported  $284.4  million  deficit 
from  a  short-term  cash  needs  point  of  view,  but  rather  with  a  lesser  amourit,  in  the 
magnitude  of  $90  million.  However,  one  newspaper  article  was  w/itten  in  a  manner 
that  implied »that  the  General  Accounting  Office  copsidered  the  accounting  treat- 
ment afforded  these  three  items  to  be  improper.  We  are  writing  to  assure  you  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  treatment  afforded  the  three  items  was  proper  from  aa 
accrual  accounting  standpoint.  The  items  do  not,  however,  represent  an  immediate  . 

"^We^hope^that  this  letter  clarifies  any  confusion  that  may  have  resulted  from  the 
incorrect  implication  that  this  Office  was  in  disagreement  with  the  presentation  or 
accounting  treatment  of  the  three  items  specifically  discussed  4n  our  report. 
If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  this  matter,  please  let  us  know. 
,    Sincerely  yours,  *  ■ 

-  William  J.  Anderson, 

Director. 

Mayor  Barry!  As  of  September  30;  the  GAO  took  the  position 
that  the  District  needed  $90  million:  They  did  npt  address  the  $125 
million  projected  potential  deficit  in  1980.  When  you  combme  those 
two  figures,  you  arrive  at  $215  million  cash  need  which  is  what  the 
Mayor  indicated  Monday  night.         ^  "  -i 

Mayor  Barry  [continuing].  Also,  Congressman  Barnes,  we  do 
intend  to  meet  with  the  Metro  caucus,  which  you  are  a  member  of, 
and  Herb  Harris,  and  Joe  Fisher,  and  others,  to  talk  about  strategy 
and  tactics,  to  see,*  in  addition  to  your  seat  on  this  committee,  how 
you  can  be  helpful  in  a^umber  of  other  areas.  That  goes  beyond  just 
the  budget  situation,  because,  as  you  said,  we  have  to  figure  out 
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how  these  jurisdictrCfns  support  and  help  each  other,  and  I  knpw  of 
your  commitment  to  the  city.  You  were  born  here,  evein  though  you 
are  now  in  Montgomery  (Jounty.  At  least  you  have  a  vote,  so  I 
understand  that. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  will  just  say,  I  won't  ask  any  questions  at  this 
time,  since  the  Mayor  4nd  I  have  a  meeting  scheduled  within  ^the 
next  few  days  arid  will  have  a  chance  to  talk  about  some  details. 

The  category  you  said  ranges  from  cautious  to  optimistic.  I  guess 
I  fall  into  the  category  of  cautious.'  I  think  we  have  a  real  job 
ah6ad  of  us  to  be  able  to  implement  any  substantial  portion  of  the 
progran^i'^oU'Outline-tnHerms-of  the-Feaerahcontribirtioni;o"^^ 
ing  the  city's  and  the  region's  problem,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  region- 
al problem.  I, am  ready  to  roll  up  my  sleeves  and  go  to  work  with 
you,  and  I  £^ain  salute  you  for  what  I  thought  was  an.  excellent 
speech,  set  in  the  right  tone  and  direction.  Let's  get  to  work. 

Mayor  Barry.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  know  that  you  have  a  very  busy 
schedule,  and  if  you  want  to  withdraw  at  this  point,  ^we  certainly 
would  like., to,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  meiiibers  of  the  committee, 
thank  you  very  much  for  coming  before  the  committee.  I  think 
your  contribution  to  these  proceedings  has  been  enormous. 

Mayor  Barry.  Let  me  thank  you,  Mr  Chairman,  and  also  let  me 
say  again,  in  closing,  about  the  immediate  situation,  I  don't  think 
we  have  many  .options  in  the  long  run  except  for  this  problem  to  be 
solved.  I  think 'it  would  be  a.  tragic  situation  for  the^  Nation's 
Capital,  because  of  our  inability  to  deal  with  this  problem, that 
wasn't  created  by  any  of  us  in  this  '■room,  by  itself;  it  was  an 
institutional  problem,  to  go  bankrupt.  I  think  that  would  be — can 
you  imagine  here  we  are  in  the  free  world;  the  Nation's  Capital 
can't  meet  its  bills,  can't  pay  its  people,  and  it  is  bankrupt?  I  can't 
even  see  that.  Bift  that  is  where  I  am  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor, 
and  hopefully  the  contribution  of  these  proceedings  will  be  to  try  to 
make  the  point  that  it  is  not  only  Washin^on,  D.C.,  but  every 
urban  center  in  the  United  States  are  experiencing  the  very  same 
thing.  It  may  manifest  itself  in  specific  and  unique  ways  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but^  the  generic  problem  is  there,  from  the 
few  days  of  testimony  that  we  have  received. 

Mayor  Barry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

HOUSING  ,  ^ 

The  Chairjman.  Mr.  Moore,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  questions 
with  respect  to  housing.  As  Mr.  McKinney  indicates,  it  was  a  long 
list,  but  I  would  like  to  go  to  just  a  couple. 

In  the  previous  days  of  hearings,  a  number  of  people  have  stated 
that  because  of  the  rising  cost  of  housing — the  Mayor  indicated  the 
average  home  in  Washington,  D.C.,  now  costs  $90,000  so  that  the 
cost  of  purchasing  a  home  has  gone  up  immensely,  and  in  many 
major  centers 'in  the  United  f  States,  the  issue  of  abandonment  is - 
becoming  an  extraordinary  question  that  people  who  can't  afford 
the  homes  or  the  buildings  or  the  property  simply  walk  away  from 
them.  ^ 

Second,  that  the  issue  of  affordable  rental  housing  is  beginning 
to  diminish  in  urban  centers.  My  question  is.  No.  1,'with  respect  to 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  are  we  experiencing  abandonments  in  the 

*  District  of  Columbia?  No.  2,  are  we  exp^iencing  increasing  difficul- 
ty '  in  securing  affordable  housing  for  Reople,  particularly  those 
persons  earning,  say,  $20,000  and  below?  \ 

Mr.  Moore.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,^let  me  comment  on  the  question  of  abandonment,  and  let 
me  redefine  that.  In  some  cities  we  are  seeing  increasing  numbers 
of  owners  walking  away  from,,  units  and  leaving  them  up  for  tax 
sales  or  for  anybody  else  to  grab.  That  is  not  the  case  in  the 
District.  We  have  a  substantial  number  of  units  being  shut  down, 

•  not  any  longer  in  the  marketplace,  but  these  owners  are  not  walk- 
ing away  from  those  properties;  they  are  paying  the  taxes.  We  have 
had  very  few,  less  than  10  units  in  the  last  3  years  .in  the  District 
that  have  gone  for  tax  sales,  arid  those  that  have  gone,  have  gone 
because  the  city  had  liens  against  the  property  and  forced  the  sale. 

So  they  may  be  walking  away  from  them  and  shutting  them 
down,  but  they  are  keeping  them  for  speculative  reasons,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  'increasing  value  of  any  house,  whether  it  is 
occupied  or  boarded  up. 

So  that  phenomena,  where  in  some  cities  there  are  Ijouses  that 
can  be  purchased  for  a  thousand  dollars,  is  not  the  case  in  the 
District.  In  fact,  our  average  acquisition  of  a  boarded-iip  house  in 
the  District  runs  around  $25,000  just  to  acquire  it. 

On  the  other  question  

CONFISCATORY  TAXATION  OF  BOARDED-OVER  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Could  I  interrupt  for  a  moment?  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  City  Council  about  4  years  ago— and  I  wondefred  if  you 
thought  about  this— and  suggested  that  the  City  Council  pass  what 
I  call  confiscatory  taxation  on  boarded-over  buildings  and.  empty 
lots.  In  other  words,  not  only  are  they  a  cause  of  great  woe  to  the. 
Chief,  I  am  sure,  because  they  become  drug  hangouts  and  garbage 
dumps  but  also  to  the  revenue  chief  because  these  buildings  and 
lots  do  not  generate  revenue  or  help  with  the  housing  crisis.  If 
something  isn't  done  to  the  building,  .the  lot  isp't  fenced  up, 
cleaned  up,  we  have  an  increase  in  the  real  property  tax  by  a 
multiple  of  5  or  10  and  force  the  absentee  owner  to  do  something 
with  that  property.  "    »  ^ 

What  would  you  think  of  that  idea? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  would  support  that.  I  think  the  speculative  holding 
of  boarded-up  property^ and  also  vacant  land  is  becoming  an  inr 
creasingly  difficult  problem  in  the  District  and  certainly  the  Dis- 
trict has  to  look  to  some  type  of  policy  and  pro-am  through 
taxation  procedures  to  make  it  to  their  disadvantage.;; 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  tax  laws  encourage  the  holding 
on  of  vacant  property  because  you  can  still  depreciate  it,  whether  it 
is^vacant  land  or  vacant  housing,  so  certainly  the  local  level  needs 
to\move  forward  and  there  certainly  needs  to  be  a  change,  I  think 
nationally,  to  bring  these  housing  resources  back  to  the  market- 
pla6e. 

RENTAL  HOUSING  ^  '  ^ 

The  second  part  of  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  on  the  part 
of  rental  housing.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  throughout'the  coun- 
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try.  About  65  percent  of  all  the  rental  housing  starts  in  this  coun- 
try are  now,subsidized  rental  housing  starts  which  give  rise,  to  the 
fact  there  is  almost  no  privately  financed  unsubsidized  rental  hous- 
ing being  built  in  the  country.  '  - 

Now,  a  lot  of  people  lay  that  at  the  feet- of  rent  control  here  in 
the  District,  but  that  pheftomena  is  nationwide,  whether  cities 
have  rent  control  or  don  t,  and  most  of  these  do  not. 

In  the  District  we  estimate  to  construct  a  new  rental  unit  with 
today's  inflation  we  would  have  to  haye  rent  in  excess  of  $425  a 
month  on  that 'unit,  a  one-bedroom  unit  at  that  price,  to  make  it 
economically  feasible;  that  is  without  much  profit.  So  the  inflation 
has  driven  the  cost  of  rental  housing  so  high  that  people  who 
would  rent  are  now  in  the  market  for  homeownership,  because 
they  can  purchase  for  a  bit  more  tnan  what  they  can  rent  and  it  is 
to  their  tax  advantage.  ,     ,  •  " 

So  we  are  forcing  people  to  buy  earlier  in  their  liv^s;  we  are 
forcing  people  to  purchase,  which,  in  effect,  creates  a  demand  that 
drives  up  the  prices,  and  I  think  that  is  more  of  the  impact  of  the 
$90,000  average  home  price  in.  the  District,  is  the  short  supply  and 
the  high^  demand  and  inflation  taken  together  have  pushed  it  up  to 
about  $90,000  for  the  average  price  of  a  house  here  in  the  District. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  pursue  that  with  you  for  a 
moment.  If  we  look  at  the  laws,  the  laws  tend  to  support  homeown- 
ership. The  laws  tend  not  to  support  people  who  rent,  people  who 
have  rental  property,  or  people  who-  seek  to  build  rental  property. 
Are  we  squeezing  out  the  renter  be'^ause  there  is  no  support  base 
in  our  society  for  the  renter,  or^  .  ental  property?  What  is  the 
dilemma?  Are  we  pushing  people  toward  homeownership  as  a  Way 
of  surviving,  and  if  we  are,  what  do  we  do  with  the  people  who 
can't  afford  the  $90,000-plus  homes?  \ 

Mr.  Moore.  We  are,  in  t,  Mr.  Chairman,  pushing  people  to 
buy.  That  is  where  all  the  advantages  are.  That  is  where  the 
tax  advantages  are  for  the  nsw  homeowner  and  also  for  the^ owner 
in  the  sense  that  one  can  convert  an  apartment  building  and  pay 
ordinary  income  on  it  as  opposed  to  building  new;  so  it  is  much 
more  to  the  advantage  of  a  current  owner  to  convert  it  to  a  condo- 
minium or  cooperative,  pay  28  percent  ordinary  income,  than  to 
move  forward  and  try  to  overcome  the  gre^t  difficulties  to  finance 
rental  housing. 

Now,  we  have  a  push,  and  we  are  pushing  more  people  out  of  the 
ftiomeownership  range.  As  this  demand  builds  up  and  prices  esca- 
late relative  to  demand,  there  are  a  narrow  number  of  people  who 
now  can  afford  the  price  of  new  housing  at  $90,000.  There  are  no 
programs  in  place  for  those  people  in  the  middle.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum,  we  have  subsidized  housing  through  section  8  and 
public  housing  and  even  that  in  the  Federal  budget  has  been 
reduced,  so  that  the  people  in  the  middle  have  no  resources  and 
people  at  the  far;  end  of  the  scale  who  are  poor  have  a  diminishing 
resource,  and  we  are  going  to  iiave  a  housing  situation  where  onVy 
the  rich  can  afford  any  kind  of  housing,  and  who  knows  on  today  s 
scheme  what  will  happen  to  those  who  are  less  than  high  income. 

The  Chairman.  So,  .on  the  one  hand,  with  respect  to  those  per- 
sons at  the  lower  end  of  the  socioeconomic  spectrum,  we  are  cut- 
ting back  on  subsidized  programs.  For  those  persons  in  the  middle 
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there  are  no  programs;  the  cost  is  driving  them  out  of  the  private 
homeownership  market,  and  the  laws  are  not  supporting  rental 
units.  Where  are  people  going  to  live  in  tfie  future  of  Washington 
or.  the  future  of  the  urban  centers  in  the  country? 

/Mr.  Moore.  That  is  part  of  the  drain  of  the  moderate  middle 
income  out  of  the  District,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties there  still  ai:e  tract  homes  ^available  in  the  $60,000  to  $80,000 
range,  and  those  are  diminishing,  as  we  hear.  For  those  people, 
that  is  the  only  resource  they  have,  is  the  option  to  move  out  of  the 
city,  out  of  all  cities.  All  cities,  we  have  learned  from  the  census, 
are  losing  populatio!j-and  losing  it-to-the-Buburban  arearSo-we-are- 
Idsing  the  people  who  pay  the  majority  of  the  taxes.  There  are  no 
programs  at  this  point  in  place  that  we  have,  arid  we  are  going  to 
have 'a  situation  where  the  middle  income  and  the  poor  are  going 
to  be  fighting  over  the  same  location,  and  inevitably  the  poor 
person  will  lose.  That  is  happening  in  some  parts  of  the  District  at 
this  point  where  prices  are  being  driven  up  in  the  $70,000  to 
$80,000  range  on  a  house  worth  $40,000  and  cjertainly  the  lower 
income  employed  person  cannot  intersect  the  market  to  get  in  the 
older  house,  and  if  we  have  no  intervention  at  the  Federal  level, 
the  situation  will  be  exacerbated  to 'a  national  crisis  over  the  next 
5  years,  more  of  a  national  crisis  in  proportion  than  it  is  now. 

SENIOR  CITIZENS  PLIGHT 

The  Chairman.  Most  senior  citizens  tend*to  be  on  fixed  incomes- 
'and  each  month  an  increasing  amount  of  their  monthly  income  is 
going  toward  simply  surviving— housing,  food.  How  are  senior  citi- 
zens surviving  in  Washington,  D.C.,  given  the  picture  that  you 
have  jlist  paiuted?  '       ^  '  . 

Mr.  Moore.  Senior  citizens  are  having  it  increasingly  difficult  on 
a  couple  of  levels.  One  is  the  senior  citizen  homeowner.  As  we  add 
more  taxation  to  the  current  burden,  he  has  less  ability  to  stay 
where  he  is  in  his  own  home  as  real  estate  and  sales  ^nd  other 
taxes  continue.  As  the  Mayor  said,  38  percent  of  the  income  has  to 
generate  all  the  taxes  for  the  District,  so  that  a  senior  citizen  on 
fixed  ihci^me  is  hard-pressed  to  survive  in  a  home  that  may  have, 
been  paid  for  for  the  last  20  years.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  are 
in  rental  are  in  worse  shape.  As  rental  resource?  decrease  the 
number  of  rental  units,  there  are  more  vvho  are  moving  into  room- 
ing houses,  and  we  are  having  greater  problems  in  the  District  of 
illegal  rooming  houses  existing  that  we  do  not  supervise  because 
we  don't  know  about  them  until  there  is  a  problem.  They  are 
finding  more  who  double  up  and  triple  up  and  who  are  living  in 
worse  circumstances  than  they  were  before.  The  other  part  of  that 
is  I  have  been  seeing  in  some  areas,  particularly  around  Capitol 
Hill,  where  there  are  some  senior  citizens  still  living  and  renting, 
they  are  being  displaced  because  that  house  they  have  been  living, 
in  and  renting  for  40  years  now  is  >yorth  $80,000,  as  is,  and  almost 
a  week  doesn't  pass  where  I  don't  see  some  senior  citizen  set  out  on 
the  street  in  th^  near  environs  of  Capitol  Hill  because* the  owner 
wants  to  capitalize  on  the  value  of  the  house  and  no  longer  desires 
to  rent  to  that  senior  citizen. 

We  ^ar^  building  senior  citizen  housing  as  fast  as  we  can.  We 
have  about  eight  major  projects  underway,  bttt-J^hat  will  only  take 
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care  of  10  percent  of  the  people  on  the  current  waiting  list.  It  takes 
about,  -right  now,  6  years  for  a  person  to  come  from  the  waiting  list 
into  a  unit  at  this  point — a  senior  citizen — because  of  the  great 
numbers  there  are  and  our  inability  to  build  as  much  as  needed. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  RE  HOUSING 

The  Chairman.  What  Federal  programs  are  you  presently  ad- 
ministering that  you  perceive  to  be  helpful,  or  are  there  any  Feder- 
al programs  at  this  point  that  are  helpful,  given  the  dynamics  we 

have  begun  to  see  in  the  last  few  years?  

"'"Mr.  Moore.  WellT  most  or*the  Federal  programs  we  have  are 
helpful,  except  they  are  too  few,  and  they  are  underfunded.  The 
section  8  program  we  are  using,  which  pays  rental  assistance  pay- 
ments, is  a  very  helpful  program.  The  public  housing  program  is  a 
very  helpful  program.  However,  it  takes,  with  the  number  of  regu- 
lations—and I  have  been  battling  HUD  on  this— it  takes  us  from 
the  time  we  apply  about  14  months  to  get  a  project  in  the  ground, 
and  it  takes  us  about  14. months  to  complete  it,  so  we  are  now 
talking  about  over  2  years,  getting  close  to  3  years,  from  the  time 
you  start  to  work  on  a  project  to  the  time  you  occupy  it,  and  by 
that  time  the  costs  certainly  have  escalated,  and  we  are  subsidizing 
rent  In  excess  of  $550  a  month.  ^ 

So.  the  programs  are  there,  but  the  resources  are  diminishing 
each  year;  the  bureaucracy  of  getting  through  all  the  maze  of 
Federal  regulations  have  increased  substantially,  and  it  is  taking 
us  longer,  so  we  wind  up  with  less  housing  in  a  longer  term  and  by 
the  time  3  years  have  passed,  you  have  substantially  more  people 
to  serve  than  you  had  before. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  additional  question:  Brookings  Institute 
recently  completed  a  study  on  housing  problems  in  urban  centers, 
and  their  conclusion  was  that  virtually  nothing  can  be  done.  You 
indicated  that  for  the  lower  middle  income  there  are  no  housing 
programs.  We  started  to  think  about  that  and  said  if  you  are  going 
to  help,  it  might  mean  the  Federal  Government  would  be  involved 
in  helping  to  subsidize  incomes  as  high  as  $20,000  to  $25,000  a  year, 
and  you  and  I  know,  given  this  atmosphere,  that  is  not  about  to 
happen. 

Given  your  expertise,  what  do  you  see  as  approaches  that  can 
resolve  these  urban  housing  shortages? 

,   rental  housing  disincentives 

Mr.  Moore.  First,  I  think  over  the  past"  10  years  the  Congress 
has  taken  out  much  of  the  incentives  of  owning  rental  property.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  disincentive  now..  The  depreciation  of  rental  property 
has  been  severely  constrained  by  recent  tax  amendments,  so  it  is 
not  to  anyone's  advantage,  the  owner  or  investor,  to  build  rental 
housing. 

That  has  to  be  put  back,  and,  in  fact,  made  more  lucrative,  not 
only  to  build  it  but  tax  advantages  of  keeping  it  in  the  rental 
housing  stock.  I  think  we  have  to  take  that  direction. 

Also,  more. funds  need  to  be  made  available  to  cities  to  acquire 
both  vacant  land  and  vacant  housing.  In  the  District,  as  I  said,  we 
have  to  pay.  the  same  price  as  anybody  else,  and^when  we  buy 
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boarded-up  houses,  it  costs  us  the  same  as  anybody,  else.  Even 
though  we  may  use  eminent  domain,  the  court  requires  fair  market 
value  to  be  made.  With  $1  million  we  think  we  can  acquire  300 
houses/Our  total  budget  in  terms  of  grants  is  $2  million,  so  we  can 
only  acquire  around  600  houses  a  year,  single-family. 

So  we  get  the  money  back.  It  is  not  a  question  that  money  is  lost, 
because  we  acquire  houses,  we  rehabilitate  them  and  sell  them  to 
individuals  and  the  money  is  returned.  And  if  we  had  additional 
substantial  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  this  land,  it  would  enable  us 
to  move  forw.ard  much  faster. 


The  other  thing  is  that  the  program  called  Jenny  Mae,  the  Jenny 
Mae  tandem  program  which  pjrpvide^  IVn  percent  construction  fi- 
nance, has  to  be  increased.  It  is  only  $1  billion  that  was  available 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  That  should  be  more  in  the  area  of  $10  billion. 
It  waS  used  up  in  2  weeks.  All  the  money  was  purchased  out,  and 
many  developers  who  wanted  to  build  more  rental  housing  couldn't 
get  tnere  fast  enough  to  do  it.  So  we  need  to  increase  that  amount 

of  money.  i_    t:i  j     i  u 

I  guess  finally  we  need,  to  decrease  somewhat  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  regulations  that  drive  up  the  cost  of  housing.  I  will 
give  a  couple  examples.  We  are  trying  to  develop  a  homeownership 
development  of  modest  income  in  Southeast  of  150  units,  and  we 
have  gone  all  the  way  through  the  financing;  we  have  the  private 
financing  feasibility,  and  the  Federal  Government.  HUD  stopped  us 
from  going  to  construction  because  they  didn't  like  the  size  of  the 
alleys.  The  District  requires  the  alleys  be  12  feet  wide.  HUD -said 
they  wanted  the  alley  20  feet  wide,  so  we  have  spent  3  months 
arguingowith  HUD,  arguing  whether  the  alley  should  be  20  feet 
wide— their  view— or  meet  the  District  zoning  law,  12  feet  wide— in 
our  view. 

They  said  we  have  to  set  the  houses  back  20  feet  from  the  street 
on  Martin  Luther  King  Avenue.  Every  house  on  that  avenue  is 
bjtiilt  almost  to  the  street.  They  said  we  were  viol^;ting  some  noise 
Violations  and  required  us  to  add  another  $1,200  to  rne  unit  provid- 
ing more  insulation.^  Most  people  who  live  on  that  street  don  t 
suffer  from  noise  pollution. 

And  so  the  building  requirements  on  us  exceed  the  building 
requirement  on  the  private  individual  which  slows  up  the  produc- 
tion time  and  additionally  costs  more  money,  drives  up  the  cost 
horrendously. 

Going  to  20-foot-wide  alleys  will  cost  another  $500,000,  adding  to 
the  burden  of  the  homeowner.  Setting  the  house  back  20  more  feet 
from  the  street  will  add  another  $500,000,  which  will  add  to  the 
price  of  the  house,  and  we  keep  bidding  this  price  up^  and  finally 
wind  up  with  our  intentions  of^building  a  $50,000  235-house,  and 
instead  building  an  $80,000  233-house,  and  the  subsidy  that  will  be 
required  from  the  Federal  Government  will  decrease  the  actual 
number  of  units  we  will  be  able  to  build. 

There  needs  to  be  some  concurrent  reduction  in  some  of  these 
more  silly  regulations  aad  let  local  codes  and  zoning  apply  in  all 
cases.  I  think  those  things  may  help  us  to  bring  back  rental  hous- 
ing in  this  country. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Moore. 

RENT  CONTROLS 

I  just  have  one  additional  question^  Whether  one  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  the. issue  of  rent  contr  olj  it  manife^  itself  around  the 
countrry,  because  people  are  concerned  about  uiie  issue  of  afforda- 
ble housing,  and,  you  have  indicated  iivxt  is  a  significant  and  very 
real  issue. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  concern  ib;  rent  control  around  the 
country  is  a  local  m'anifestaiion  of  the  n^ed  for  a  national  policy  in 
the  area  of  housing,  and  certainly  to  addi  ^^ss  the  issue  of  affordable 
housing  in  the  lirhan  centers  of  the  Uniled  States.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it,  without  trying  to  pin  you  down  on  this  controversial  issu6,  if 
you  will  give  me  your  thoughts  with  respect  to  rent  control  and  the 
whole  issj^e  of  affordable  housing  and  available  housing  in  urban 
centers. 

Mr.  Moore.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Certainly  the  District  has  taken  the  position,  the  Mayor  has,  that 
rent  control  is  at  best  a  temporary  stopgap^  It  is  not  a  solution,  I 
think  all  of  us  know.  However,  we  have  a  . situation  where  the  cost 
of  housing  has  ejf ceeded  the  incomes  of  people.  The  cost  of  housing 
is  rising  almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  incomes,  so  each  year  the  gap 
widens  for  people  to*  be  abler^to  maintain  what  they  have  in  terms 
of  public  policy. 

I  think  it  ia>  reasonable  for  public  jurisdictions  to  therefore  begin 
to  regulate  that,  begin  to  say  there  can  be  someyfair  return  to 
owners  in  consideration  for  the  higher  climb  in  the^cost  of  housing 
to  the  individual.  We  see  it  as  a  temporary  process,  and  in  our 
proposals  for  this  year  we  intend  to  begin  to  lessen  the  restrictions 
on  the  market,  to  begin  to  provide  for  more  opportunities  to  get 
owners  to  get  the  equity  returned,  bu^  to  strengthen  the  protection 
for  tenants. 

In  the  short  term  it  is  a  reaction  to  the  whole  economic  situation 
we  are  npw  in.  .Unemployi;nent  has  increased,  salaries  have  not 
increased,  the  cost  of  housing  has  escalated,  there  .are  n.o  tax  bene- 
fits to  the  . owner  of  rental  housing*  or  to  those  who  rent'. 
•  We  have  created  a  situation  where  it  is  predictable  that  the 
demand  from  city  residents  is  going  to  be  for  control.  The  question 
is  ,how  you  get  out  of  the  control,  and  we  are  trying  to  address  that 
question.  The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  njiore  Jiousing.  I  wish  I 
had  been  a  better  "student  of  Keynesian  economics  in  college,  but 
the  supply-demand  factors  say  that  we  must  increase  the  supply  to 
^low  down  this  rapid vescalation  in  cost. .  .  »  ^" 

Secpnd,  is  we  have  to  make  it  more  advantageous,  as  I  said,  for 
people  to*be  renters  as  an  option.  I  think  we  should  have  the 
option  of  being  a  renter  or  owner,  and  the  Government  shouldn't 
decrease  that  option.  Many  people  still  desire  to  rent,  for  mobility 
purposes,  for  their  own  peculiar  purposes,,  because  they  like  other 
people  doing  the  maintenance  rather  than  them  doing  it,  and  there 
is  much  more  to  their  comfort. 

So  that  we  have  to  come  up  with  a  long-term  solution  to  our 
housing  needs  in  this  country,  or  else  you  will  see  more  cities 
regulating  more  strictly,  which  will  be  to  our  own  detriment  na- 
tionally over  a  period  of  lO  to  12  years  if  we  don't  have  a  better 
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and  stronger  national  .policy  on  rental  housing  and  housing  in 
general.  i 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  how  turn  to  chief  Jefferson  fot  a  few  moments. 

Chief  Jefferson,  a  few  days  ago,  we  had  as  a  witness  the  chief  of  • 
police  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  I  am  sure  you  know  him.  He  indicated 
that  the  workload  of  the  urban  police  departments  in  many  ways  is 
impacted  by  the  economic  conditions,  and  that  is  as  unemployment 
increases,  as  inflation  continues  to  skyrocket,  with  the  cost  of 
living.  going_  up,  jressure__Qf_liyjng_^  in  Jhe^^^ 
increasing  and  that  the  workload  of  the  police  department  will 
increase  because  certain  kinds  of  crimes  then  are  on  the  incre^ase. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  PROPERTY  CRIME  RATE 

(a).  Are  you  experiencing  this  in  Washington,  D.C.— that  is,  any 
increase  in  the  crime  rate  in  certain  crimes  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  conditions  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and,  (b)  from  your  van- 
tage point  is  the  Police  Department  adequately  manned  to  deal 
with  these  pressures? 

Chief  Jefferson.  Well,  to  the  first  part  of  your  question,  yes,  the 
city  is  experiencing  an  increase  in  crime. 

The  Chairman.  What  kinds  of  crime? 

Chief  Jefferson.  The  property  crimes.  The  crimes  against  per- 
sons we  have  been  able  to  get  a  good  handle^on.  We  have  been  able 
to  show  a  decrease  in  our  crimes  against  persons  each  year,  and 
the  crimes  against  persons  are  those  crimes  which  most  residents 
have  a  fear  of.  They  want  to  be  able  to  feel  free  to  walk  the  streets 
without  being  assaulted,  robbed,  or  what-have-you.       .  .  , 

But  there  has  definitely  been  an  increase  in  our  crimes  against 
property,  the  larcenies,  the  burglaries,  and  what-have-you. 

We  do  feel  that  there  is  definitely  a  correlation  between  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  cities  that  lead  to  that  increase  in  the 
property  crimes.  We  also  feel  that  in  most  instances  police  depart- 
ments have  been  able  to  show  that  you  can't  really  say  whether 
they  are  adequately  manned  because  more  and  more  police  depart- 
ments are  being  asked  to  perform  non-police-related  services. 

Of  all  the  city  agencies,  the  Police  Department  is  the  only  agency 
that  is  open  24  hourfe  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year.  Some 
people  might  disagree,  because  they  say  the  Fire  Department  pro- 
vides that  kind  of  service,  but  the  Fire  Department  operates  only 
upon  a  call.  Police  ^e  put  out  on  ^  the  street  as  a  preventive 
measure,  and  we  find  that  more  and  more  we  have  to  address 
problems  of  other  city  agencies  because  they^are  not  open,  and  in 
order  to  cope  with  that  situation  here  in  the  District,  we  have 
provided  in  each  of,  well,  at  least  in  six  pf  our  6even  police  dis- 
tricts, neighborhood  community  relations  units,  and  they  are  based 
on  an  interagency  cooperation  concept. 

We  have  one  on  14th  Street  that  ties  in  four  of  our  city  agencies 
in  the  area  where  we  feel  the  services  of  those  agencies  are  in  most 
demand  in  that  particular  area.  And  this  is  - the  approach  we  are 
taking  in  trying  to  address  that  particular  problem. 
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huik;kt  cuts  affecting  police 


The  Chairman,  Some  of  the  testimony  that  we  received  indicates 
that  cities  are  experiencing  budget  cuts,  that  with  respect  to  the 
police  department  the  effect  of  those  budget  cuts  are  to  cut  back  in 
the  areas  of  training,  equUSment,  and  ad.ninistrative  support  serv- 
ices. Washington,  D.C.,  yfis  affected  by  significant  budget  cuts. 
Where  are  those  cuts  having  to  come  in  your  department? 

Chief  Jefferson.  ForAinately,  we  have  not  been  in  a  position 
where  we  have  had  to  reduce  the  level  of  training.  Insofar  as  our 
equipment  is  concerned,  we  have  had  to  cut  back  on  equipment.  In 
order  to  hopefully  forestall  having"  to~fire~204-police-officers,  I  had — 
to  look  at  the  funds  available*  in  my  agency  and  take  moneys  from 


20 1  police  officers.  '     '  .  <  ' 

That  meant  we  eliminated  moneys  available  for  the  purchases  of 
automobiles  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  for  the  purchase  of  uniforms, 
purchase  of  ammunition,  travel,  moneys  for  education;  and  those 
are  the  major  areas  where  we  have  had  to  see  a  reduction  in  our 
equipment.  ,  I 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE  AnI  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

The  Chairman.  The  Kerner  Report  that  looked  at  the  i960's 
specifically  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  police  community  relations 
indicated  a  need' for  improved  community  relations,  support  serv- 
ices and  sensitivity  training  and  training  in  these  particular  areas. 

Mr.  Pat  Murphy,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Police, foundation, 
and  Mr.  Knapper,  who  is  the  chief  of  police  of  Atlanta,  both  indi- 
cated that  in  the  period  of  fiscal  conservative  approaches  that  the 
very  first  things  that  go  out  the  window  are  the  things  that  the 
Kerner  Report  said  police  departments  need  in  order  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  police  community  relations,  that  is,  sensitivity  train- 
ing, training  in  the  area  of  race  relations,  et  cetera.  Can  you 
comment  on  that?  *  - 

Chief  Jefferson.  Yes;  I  can.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  disagree 
slightly.  Police  administrators  in  the  past,  even  though  there  were 
no  fiscal  problems  they  were  facing,  had  a  tendency  to  give  less 
priority  to  poliqe  community  relations  than  should  have  been 
given.  Back  in  the  1960's,  when  we  were  having  the  problems  in 
the  cities,  most  police  departments  formed  units  merely  to  address 
those  particular  problems  at  the  time,  and  as  the  cities  began  to 
come  back  to  a  level  where  those  problems  decreased,  then  the 
community  relations,  units  were  either  completely  eliminated  or 
they  were  given  the  lowest  of  priority. 

I  am  happy  to  s'ay  that  when  I  was  appointed  Chief  of  Police,  one 
of  my  first  commitments  was  to  see  that  community  relations 
enjoyed  the  high  priority  that  I  feel  that  it  should,  because  having 
come  up  during  my  rise  in  the  Departnient  as  a  police  community 
relations  coordinator  and  seeing  the  benefits  that  accrue  from 
giving  that  top  priority,  because  I  don't  feel  that  any  one  agency 
should  be  left  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  regulate  human  behav- 
ior, and  that  has  been  my  commitment  .to  police  community  rela- 
tions. J  have  implemented  programs  here  that  I  feel  have  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  city  insofar  as  the  relationship  between 
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the  police  and  conimuniLy_.  Jn_each_one_of-my^  poUee-  di^^^ 
have  a  police  community  relations  unit,  we  have  a  headquarters 
community  relations  unit  headed  by  an  official  of  what  I  feel  is  the 
commensurate  rank  that  is  going' to  give  police  community  rela: 
tions  a  priority  that  it  should  have. 

In  addition  to  those  units,  I  have  a  citizens'  advisory  council  that 
is  a  part  of  each  one  of  the  police  districts.  I  also  have  a  chiefs 
advisory  council  that  is  made  up  of  the  chairperson  of  each  one  of 
the  District- advisory  councils;  there  is  a  representative,  for  the 
senior  citizens,  a  representative  for  youth,  a  representative  for 
Hispanics,  and  a  representative  of  the  gay  community,  and  we 
.  meet  on  a  regular  basis  where  we  discuss  the  total  picture  of  the  L 
city  insofar  as  What  the  police  in  the  community  can-do  to  continue 
to  foster  good- police  community  relations.  - 
'  We  work  very  closely  in  conjunction  with  the  programs  that  are- 
funded  by  LEAA  insofar  as.  community-based  crime  prevention  ^ 
programs.  We  have  a  very  goo'd  program  ih  operation-  As  a  matter 
of  fact, -this  was  the. first  city  that  put  the  program  into  operation; 
the  officer  friendly  program,  .'and  we  now  have  extended  that  pro- 
gram just  .from  the  elementary  school,  up  into  the  high  schools.  We 
have  a  number  of  police  officers  who  work  closely  .with  the  police 
boys  and  girls  .clubs  here.  .  In  order  :to  determine- whether  the  detail- 
ing of  these  officers  to  the  boys  club  was  cost-effective,  we  did  a 
study,  and  that  study  indicated  to  .us  that  in  .every  area  where 
there  was  a  police  boys  and  girls  club  located  within  a  '20-block 
radius,  "there  :was  no  juvenile  crime.  So  we  feel  it  is-cost-effpqt.ive. ' 

We  have  a  program  that  allows  the  police  to -become  actively 
involved  in  the  schools..  We  have  police  officers,,  assigned  to  the 
schopjs  as  school  aboard  patrol, coordinators  and  what-have-you  and 
worlc  closely  with  Ihe^  schools.-^ 

We  have  programs  in  effect  now  that  deal  with  crisis  interven- 
tion.'That  is.  an  ongoing  program  that  involves  every  member  of 
the  department.  We  also  have,  a -family  disturbance  intervention 
program 'that  deals  with  many  problems.  We  have  found  that  in 
the  past  police  only  had  the.  option  in  instances' of  family  distur- 
bances to  arrest  individuals.  We  feel  that  was  not  the  answer,  so 
we  work  in  conjunction  with  a  lot -of  the  other  agencies  so  that  we 
have  a  referral  program  now.  So  .that  if  police  officersi  respond  on  a 
family  disturbance  and  they  find  out  that  the.  reason  for.  the  call  is, 
probably  one  where  .there „ is  a  problem  with  the  husband  beiftg 
involved  in  alcohol,  there  is  a  referral  service  we  can  refer  him  to, 
^ye  feel  that  has  been  very  effective. 

We  have  ongoing  training  in  police  community  relations  from^  an 
inservice  standpoint  and  from  ^an  experienced  officer  standpoint. 
Wa  have  a  unit  that  dleals  primarily  with  all  of  our.  major  or  miiior 
demonstrations.  That'  has  ongoing  training.  There  is  continuous 
training  for  th^t  unit.  It  is  a  special  operation  unit  in  oun  special 
events  section,- so  that  we  liave  trained  officers  so  we  don't  allow 
•  ourselves  to  get  back  into  the  posture,  that  we  were  in  in  the  l^te 
1960's  and  early  1970's,  when  we-  had  the  major  demonstrations 
here.  We  have  a  manual  that  dictates  the  "way  these  demonstra- 
tions are  handled.  i  * 

Sq  I  think  we  have  a  very  effective  program  that  is  ongoing  in 
the  cjty. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

POLICE  USE  OF  DEADLY  FORCE 

Chief  Jefferson,  I  just  have  one  additional  question,  and  it  goes  to 
the  issue  of  the  use  of  deadly  force,  and  I  would  ask  your  com-, 
m.ents.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  need  for  Federal  policy  to. establish 
standards  for  every  municipality  with  respect  to  the  use  of  deadly 
force?  '  . 

As  you  know,  now  it  is  each  city  council  that  determines  the 
policy  on  the  use  of  deadly  force,  each  department.  Should  that  be 
standardized?  Should  that  be  a  national  policy^ 

Chief  Jefferson.  Most  definitely.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  major 
programs  that  is  facii  j  police  administration  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  I  don't  know  whether  :you,  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  but 
there  is  a  program  now  that  is  being  funded  by  LEAA  that  has  the 
participation  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
the  International  Sheriffs  Association,  and  NOBLE,  the  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives,  of  which  I  am 
the  national  treasurer,  and  we  are  addressing  that  problem. 

There  are.  two  other  programs  that  are  being  federally  funded.  I 
think  the  Urban  League  participates  in  one  iand  the  NAACP  is 
participating  in  another.  NOBLE  is  so  concerned  with  this  partic- 
ular problem  that  at'the  upcoming  convention  of  the  lACP  we  have 
a  resolution  that  addresses  that  very  same  thing,  the  use  of  deadly- 
farce.=  -  - , 

We  feel  that  unless  police  administrators  throughout  the  country 
become  aware  of  the,  magnitude  of  this  problern  and  on  their  own 
do  something  to  address  the  oroblem,  we  are  going  to  have -a  lot  of 
.situations  like  we  had  in  Miami.^  -  '  '  .  -  ' 

We  also  engage  in  a  joint  project  with  the- International  Associ- 
ation/of Chiefs  of  Police  that  addresses  the  accreditation  of  police 
departments 'nationwide,  so  I  think  t*hat  is- something  that  defi- 
nitely should*  be  a  national  issue,  and  we.  should  receive  Federal' 
funding  , to  support  the  efforts  in -the 'area  of  research  a:nd  the 
programmic  area. 

The  Chairman.  Chief  Jefferson,  I  would  like  to- thank  you  very 
much  for  your  response, to  my  questions,  and. Mr.  Bu'ford,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Moprt,  and  Chief  Jefferson,  I  would  like  tp  thank 'qll  of  you  for 
your  contribution.  '  '  . 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do*  at  this*t)oint  is  to  establish  a 
broad  overview  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  urban  centers  of  the 
Nation,  and  I  would  like  to  make  two  comments. 

FEDERAL  ROLES • 

First,  there  are,  a  number  of  questions  that  we  certainjy  did  not 
-have  an  opportunity  to  raise  with  ycu,  and  some  of  them  we  would  * 
like  to  raise-  with  you  in  writing;  but,  more  importantly,'  as  we 
reflect  'on  the  overview' that  we  are  establishing,  what  we  want  /o 
do,  as  WL  ;ry  to  search  for  solutions  and  an  appropriate  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  Washington,  D.C.,.  specifically, /and  in  the'^ 
urban  centers  generally,  we  want  to  zero  in  on  specific  areas  and.' 
begin  to  focus  indepth.  So  I  would  anticipate  at  some  point  in  the 
future,  as  we  continue  these  hearing^,  that  we  would  have  each  of 
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you  come  and  spend  a  morning  or  a  day  with  us  as  we  begin  to 
deal  in  very  specific  terms  with  these  areas  at  some  point  down  the 
road. 

What  we  are  doing  now  is  simply  trying  to  develop  a  broad  , 
persjjective  and  you  have  contributed  immensely  to  that. , We  may 
vory  well  be  submitting  a  few  questions  to  you  in  writing,  but  what 
I  anticipate,  niore  importantly,  is  that  at  some  future  time  we  will 
come  back  together  individually  with  you  as  we  explore  more  in- 
depth  these  problem  areas  in  search  of  solutions. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  the  members  of  the  committee  and  staff,  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  contribution. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:12  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


PROBLEMS  IN  URBAN  CENTERS— WASHINGTON, 
D.C,  AND  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ROLE 


THURSDAY,  jifLY  24,  1980 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  D.C. 
,  The  committee  met,  pift^uarit  to  adjournment,  at  9:50  a.m.,  in 
room  laiO,  Longworth  House  Office  BuilBing,  Hon.  Ronald  V.  Del- 
lums  (chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Memb^s  present:  Representatives  Dellums  and  Fenwick. 

.  Also  present:  Elizabeth  D.  Lunsford,  general  counsel;  Donn  G.' 
Davis,  Dietra  L.  Gerald,  and  Robert  B.  Brauer,  staff  assistants;  James 
T.  Clark,  legislative  counsel;  Harry  M.  Singleton,  minority  chief 
counsel;  and  Hugh/Van  A.  Starkey,  minority  research  analyst. 

The  Chairman/ The  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  be-in  or-der  for  the  continuation  ot  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tions of  urban  centers,  4ncludin^  Washington,  D.C,  and  the  Federal 
Government's/role  in  solving  these  problems.  Before  introducing 
our  first  witness  this  -morning,  the  Chair  would  like  to  indicate 
that  we  are /planning  to  conduct  two>additiopal  days  of  hearings  on 
July  30  and  31,  and  at  that  time  ve  expect /Jo  hear  from  more  local 
people  and  tb  conclude  the  general  overview  we  have  been  develop- 
ing with  the  testimony  from  several  witnesses  whose  efforts  to 
solve  ui;ban  problems  are  concentrated  at  the  national  level. 

Our /fi ret  witness  this  morning  is-Hpn.-Chadene-Drew-Jarvis,  a  . 
member  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  City  Council,  representing  the 
city's/fourth  ward. 

Ms.  Jarvis  has  long*  been  a  civic  activi&t  with  an  outstanding 
record  of  community  service.  Other  efforts  to  aid  her  neighbors'and 
the^city  of  Washington,  D.C,  have  often  come  to  public  attention. 

It  is  with  a  great,  deal  of  pricje  and  pleasure  that  I  bring  forward 
our  first  witness.  Ms.  Jarvis,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  staff,  .we  would  like  to  welcome  you,  and  you 
may  proceed  in  any  fashion  you  deem  appropriate". 

STATEiMENT  OF  CHARLENE  DREW  JARVIS,  MEMBER,  CITY  , 
COUNCIL,  WASHINGTON,  D  C. 

Ms.  Jarvis.  Thapk  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
been  asked  to  participate  in  these  very  important  hearings  on  the " 
urb^n.  crisis  and  the  Federal  role,  and  ^}  certainly  applaud  the 
chairman'd  efforts  to  once  again  rais^dur  level'  of  consciousness 
about  the  plight  of  our  cities. 
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Although  my  testimony  today  will  foous  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  problems  of  this  city  are  not  unlike  those  of  many  other 
cities  in  the  country,  as  you  pointed  out  yesterday. 

f 

•district's  fiscal  CRISJS 

The  District  of  Columbia,  like  many  of  our  major  urban  areas,  is 
experiencing  a  fiscal  crisis  in  which  expenditures  are  exceeding 
revenues.  Our  problems  in  the  District  are  compounded  by  an 
accumulated  deficit,  including  pension  obligations  which  began 
prior  to  our  becoming  a  home  rule  form  of  government.  At  that 
time  we  were  on  a  cash  basis  of  accounting,  appi:opriate,  for  gov- 
ernment agencies,  but  not  at  all  appropriate  for  a  municipal  gov- 

^'^We^-are  now  rnaking  the  apprppriate  transition  to  an  accrual 
basis  of  accounting,  but  we  must  address  both  the  accumulated 
$248  million  deficit  and  the  current  $125  million  projected  budget 
deficit,  ahd  unfunded  pension  and  Metro  costs.  Because  of  the  citys 
unique  past  and  current  relationship  ta  the  Federal  Government, 
because  of  the  specific  congressional  prohibitions  on  the  Districts 
revenue-raising  'strategies,  and  because  of  the  absence  of  the.  kind 
of  industrial  development  that  exists  in  .other  major  cities,  our  • 
solutions  to  pur  fiscal  problems  must  depend  heavily  on  the  Feder- 
al  system 

'  However,  the  District  accepts  its  responsibility  to  use  every  re- 
source locally  available  to  solve  its  fiscal  problems?  A  combination 
of  remedies  has  been  suggested  by  the  Mayor  and  reviewed  or 
approved  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  address  the 
current  budget  deficit:  reductions  ii^  government  spending— the 
savings  plan-erfiployee  layoffs,  deferred  capital  improvements, 
and  increases  in  a  limited  number  of  taxes.^  .  , 

The  city  does  not  yet  know  how  successful  the  savings  program 
is,  agencies  continue  to  overspend  aS  inflation  rises,  and  there  is  a 
$60  million  decrease  in  anticipated  revenues.  Thus,  the  ifl^t)  mil- 
lion projected  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1980  that  will  be  rolled  over  into 
the  accumulated  deficit  may,  in  fact,  be  an  underestimate. 

In  addition  to  local  options  already  mentioned,  there  are,  in 
addition, 'Several  othfer  options  which  we  might  pursue.  ^We  can 
'develop  reciprocal  relationships  with  surrounding  jurisdictions  tor 
the  collection  of  outstanding  debts  of- various_kinds,  including 
better  enforcement  of  parking  and  traffic  ticket  reciprocity;  levy 
fees  for  the  use  of  District  facilities  for  nonresidents;  and  tlat 
limited  bonds  to- investors  in  the  amount  of  the  collectable  out- 
standing tax  and  user  liabilities,  repayment  coming  not  trom  ap- 
propriated funds  but  from  delinquent  taxpayers,  themselves. 

mayor's  finanical  plan 

'  With  respect  to  the  accumulated  and  projected  budget  deficits,  as 
you  know,  the  Mayor  has  presented  a  financial  plan  which  includes 
the  sale  of  long-term  bonds  to  the  Federal  Financial  Bank  to  meet 
immediate  caJ?h  needs,  a  20-year  $10  million  budget  set-Mide  to 
meet  the  rern  .uning  deficit,  a  hoped  for  agreement  by  the  "Federal 
Government  assume  prehome  rule  pension  liabilities,  an  essen- 
tial fixed  formula  Federal  payment,  additional  reductions  in  the 
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work  force,  and  elimination  of  some  govejrnment  programs  and 
consolidation  of  others.  /  .      -  ' 

The  plan  is  a  very  tenuous  one,  both  because  it  is  so  nonspecific 
with  respect  to  the  severe  reductions  in  city  programs  which  are 
going  to  be  necessary  and  because  so  much  of  it  depends  on  con^ 
gressional  commitments  which  have  not  yet  beea  obtained. 

For  example,  the  Congress  must  ^allow,  by  charter  amendment, 
both  a  leserve  set-aside  and  the  sale  of  long-term  bonds  to  the 
Federal  Financial  Bank,  a  resource  that  has  formally  only  been 
used  for  Government  agencies.  That  process,  and  the  necessary 
legislative  approval  of  the  City  Council,  are  time  consuming.  There- 
fore,"  bond  sales  is  "an  unlikely  solution  to  our  immediate  cash 
needs. 

Further,  the  bond  sales  and  the  set-aside  would  require  the  Dis-' 
trict  to  identify  $30  million  each  year  for  at  least  20  years.  That 
kind  of  .obligation  must  be  considered  very  carefully.  Both  options 
are  potentially  viable,  nonetheless,  and  deserve  careful  further 
study.  '  ' 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

In  the  interim,  our  government  goes  on  trying  to  provide  for 
employment,  housing,  health,  transportation  and  energy  needs  of 
its  citizens.  Our^ ability  to  meet  these  needfe  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  Federal  block  grants  and  other  grants-in-aid,  including  general 
revenue-sharing  funds. 

Because  the  District  is  regarded  as  both  a  city  and  a  State,  we 
find  ourselves  in  danger  of  losing  our  State  share  of  these  funds. 
General  revenue-sharing  funds  are  the  cities'  most  flexible,  predict- 
able and  indispensable  source  of  Federal  dollars.  What  is  lost  to  the 
States,  we  hope  will  now  come  directly  to  the  cities  when  GRS  is^ 
re-enacted  prior  to  its  September  1980  termination  date. 

.Reauthorization  is  due  also,  for  the*  community  development 
block  grant,. UD AG,  and  EDA  programs.  These  programs  have  been 
a  critical  component  of  the  District's  neighborhood  revitalization, 
housing,  and  economic  development  strategies,  and  I  therefore  urge 
this  committee's  support  of  their  re-enactment. 

The  committee  might  also  give  serious  review  to  the  Kemp 
Urban  Jobs  and  Enterprise  Zone  Act,  recently  introduced  in  the 
Hquse.  Though  this  bill  emanates  from  conservative  Republican 
tax  rejduction  philosophy,  its  impact  will  be,  or  may  be,  on  that 
group,  the  urban  poor,  black  and  unemployed,  traditionally  the 
concern  of  liberal  Democrats. 

Because  energy  costs  are  so  frequently  mentioned  as  problems  in 
cities  across  the  country — in  the  District  much  of  our  supplemental 
budget  request  and  reprogramings  have  been  to  cover  increased 
energy  costs — the  Congress  should  enact  legislation  providing 
direct  assistance  to  local  governments  for  planping.and  implement- 
ing energy  conservation  and  renewable  resource  development  pro- 
grams. „ 

Finally,  in  the  field  of  health  care,  new  Federal  initiatives  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  health  needs  of  the  urban  poor  in  cities 
in  which  public  hospitals  and  clinics  are  clpsing.  A  number  of 
financially  strapped  cities  are  deciding  to  get  out  of  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services  and  are  transferring  these  functions  to  private 
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health  deliverers  which  do  not  have  the  same  responsibility  or 
commitment  to  the  poor  as  governments  do. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  situation  has  occurred  with  the 
closing  of  the^public  health  clinic  with  the^  highest  utilization  rate 
in  the  city.  That  closure  is  now  the  subject  of  a  court  suit  brought  ~ 
by  Neighborhood  Legal  Services,  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 

Coacern  about  the  closing  of  hospitals,  and  the  consequent 
impact  on  the  urban  poor,  was  expres$ed  at  the  Richmond  Confer- 
ence on  the  National  Black  Agenaa  for  the  eighties.  The  committee 
is  urged  to  revfew  the  nationwide  impact  of  these  c'D^jU'^es  aad  to 
consider  the  Javits  biU,  introduced  ih  the  Senate,  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  reimbursement  reform  with  re- 
spect to  financially  distressed  hospitals. 

Federal  grant  programs  have  not  all  been  boons  to  cities.  In  the 
District,  for  example,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
quires a  level  of  water  treatment  which,  according  to  local  officials, 
is  too  stringent,  forcing  the  District  to  spend  scarce  dollars  on 
tertiary  treatment  because  of  the  Federal  Government's  invest- 
ment in  the  water  treatment  facility. 

To  further  illustrate,  the  fair  share  housing  program  which  gives 
*  housing  grants  to  suburban  jurisdictions  to  encourage  an  outniigra- 
,tion  of  the  innercity  poor  are  not  working  because  transportation  is 
poor  between  the  suburbs  and  city  jobs. 

Finally,  policies  which  h^ve  encouraged  urban  sprawl  have,  inad- 
vertently, contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  cities.  Policies  counter- 
productive to  city  development  may  be  more  easily  identified  now, 
however,  because  of  President  Carter's  executive  order  requiring 
urban  impact  analyses  of  new  budgetary,  legislative  and  regulatory 
ii '  xtiat^ives 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  '  h/v  cjir.>.  ^tee,' th  -  .e/is  one  final 
issue  I'd  like  to  address,  one  which  ;  h;U3i>ect  provided  some  of  the 
impetus  for  these  hearings.  Could  a  spark  ircnite.  violence  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  as  it  did  in  MiamJ  ^j^ach?  .     *  . 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  y  but  1  n;ast  emphasize  that  the 
spark  that  ignited  Miami  violence  y^a.s  iu  reality  a  belching  '^o'^fla- 
grat;6n— the  exoneration  of  law  enforcen  .^nt  officers  who,  by  all 
.  accounts,  violated  every  rule  -'d  proft^ssiorv  ;lism  and  comm9n  hu- 
manity in  the  treatment  of,  anu  the  ovenr;.  ui  death  of,  an  unarmec 

man.        '  i     i  i 

Many  in  the  black  community  f\ave  I  -  arned,  as  a  local  column ;3t 
has  said,  that  "hope  is  simply  i  :v.:.  v,ointment  deferred."  A^strcu^j 
stimulus,  indeed,  is  necessary  t.  trigger  such  violence,  bLr^^.-^e 
many  have  found  their  senses  dulled  by  dashed  expectatio  '  H 
us  hope  thaf  some  realistic  solutions  to  the  problems  of  our  \'r,,  .n 
centers  have  been-idr  Tiufied  through  these  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Jarvis,  I  wou)d  like  to  thank  you  ve;>  .nuc;/ 
for  your  opening  statemen  !:.  ^  ^  vt 

The  Chair  would  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  dt^v^ey. 
Mrs.  Fenwick.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  .    ,  , 

I  wish  that  I  had  come  in  rr<jht  at  the  beginning,  b-*  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  tp  go  quickly  through  the  beginning,  atJ.  1)  follow 
verv  carefully  what  you  have  said. 

Tarn  interested,  and  before  we  go  into  the  more  serious,  what  is 
more  serious,  but  in  any  case  to  the  city  problems,  I  wc^ild  like  to 
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get  a  little  more  of  your  understanding  of  the  Miami  situation  and 
possible  solutions  to  such  a  thing-  to  prevent  the  disappointment 
that  you  spoke  of  that  caused  ti.*".'  tragedy  that  we  saw  there. 


You  mentioned  also  this  Urban  Job^5  and  Enterprise  Zone  Act. 
Could  you  outline  what  you  think  is  good  about  that  ^nd  what 
effect' it  might  have?  Would  ihut  be  the  kind  of  thing  that  might 
liave  been  useful  in  Miami,  for  t^xample? 

Ms,  Jarvis.  T  think  the  situet?.ou  in  Miami  was  that  the  violence 
that  followed  in  Miami  was  precipitated  by  a  very  focused  kind  olF 
act.  It  wa^,  as  I  said,  an  extremr:  lack  of  professionalism  and  lack  of 
common  humanity. 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  The  sense  not  being  represented  by  the  officials 
of  the  citv?  Because  that  wns  one  of,  the  problems  in  Newark. 
There  had  been  repeatei  coiuplainta  about  the  feeling  that  the 
officials  of  the  city  had  no^  hcen  fair  or  respectful,  and  then  it 
exploded  because  the  coir.pli?.int:^  had  been  i.znorfed. 

Ms.  Jarvis.  Well,  I  thiaii  ii  was  probably  r^uqh  more  than  that.  I 
mean  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  Jurtory  of  the  civil  right^ 
movement  to  a  point  where  such  a  thiur;  could  happen  in  Miami; 
then  people  look  back  over  the  10  oi*  20  or  30  years  and  they 
say,  have  we  moved  any  fa;^  -:her  '  h'-^i;  -/here  we  were  when  there 
were  actual  lynchings  in  the  South.  Inat  was  just  tjie  most  ex- 
traordinary kind^of  incident  that  osc  i/rred  in  Miami.  ' 

I  think  it/was  not  just  tha*..  It  v^xii^  fueled  by  a  history  of  poor 
police  community  interaction's;  ii  was  fueled\by  the  same  kinds  of 
urban  problems  that  exist  in  all  cities  around  the  country.  There 
are  not  enough  job's,  not  enough  housing.  Our  young  j}eople  are  not 
employed —  .  .  \ 

Mrs.  rEN>j?iCK.  How  will  t»  ici  urban  thing  help?  What  would  that 
do,  do  you  think?  ,  \ 


would  do  is  essanticiliy  to  identify  the  distressea  areas  of  local 
cities,  arid  would  move  many  Federal  restrictions  from  those  areas 
so  that  businesses  could  easily  come  and  develop  in\  those  areas.  It 
would  remove  the  Federal  regulations  that'  are  so  binding  on  the 
development  of  '.businesses.  It  would,  if  local  governmehts  agree, 
remove  some  thi-*  zoning  regulations  'that  perhaps  trap  business- 
es which  want  ic  d^^v^elop.  It  would  give  certain  kind^  of  tax  bene- 
fits, tax  incentives,  including  things  like  reductioris  in  Capital 
gains  \ 


I  am  saying  that  there-  are  many  ideas  in  this  act  1  think  th^t 
ought  to  be  looked  at'  very  carefully.  I  don't  really  want  to  be  a 
proponent  at  this  po;?>l.  I  want  to  indic^e  that  it  i^  the  kind  of 
strategy  whi\:h  we  may  have  to  develop  in  the  cities,  because  one  of 
the  critical  inings  in  the  cities  is  the  absence  of  jobs. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  YOUTHS 


Mrs.  Fenwick.  Yes,  there  was  a  very  interesting  article  in  the 
New  York  Times.  A  black  dnd  Hispanic  self-help  group  had  gotten 
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together  with  a  little  Federal  and  State  money  for  equipment  and 
materials,  and  listed  10  government  impediments  to  their  program, 
and  one  of  them  was  the  inability,  when  anv  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government  are  involved,  to  pay  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  to  a  17-year-old  boy  who  has  never  worked  before. 

Now,  do  you  share  their  view  of  that?  ^yould  you  recommend  a 
subminimum  wage  for  the  very  earliest  beginning  young  people? 

Ms.  Jarvis.  In  fact,  I  have  voted  on  the  City  Council  to  do  just 
that,  and  it  was  a  discussion  in  our  council  and  has  been  a  discus- 
sion at  the  national  level  that  goes  on.  It  is  one  that  the  chairman 
mentioned  yesterday  in  these  hearings,  when  the  Mayor  was  here. 

I  support  less  than  minimum  wage  for  13-to»17-year-olds. 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  Does  the  Mayor?  What  was  his  response.to  the 
Chairmaa's  question.  , 

Ms.  jARvis.  My  recollection  of  his  response  was  that — it  was  not 
an  answer  that  was  a  definite  answer.  I  don't  recall.- But  I  think,  as 
I  heard  the  Mayor,  he  indicated  that  one  of  his  grave  concerns  \yas 
the  employment  of  adults,  and  that  we  should  not  haye  a  situation 
occur  where  you  have  a  youngster  in  a  family  able  to  find  a  job  but 
a  father  who  is  unable  to  find  a  job.  » 

l  am  oh  record  "because  I  had  to  vote*  on  it  in  the  Council,  and  I 
lost. 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  I  see. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  about  the  medical  problems  exist- 
ing in  the  cities.  I,  know  that  is  not  your  particular  field,  but  it  ig 
important,  • 

Ms.  Jarvis.  Yes,  as  I  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  statement, 
I  did  that  so  you  would  know  I  do  have  some  professional  training. 
I  was  trained  as  a  research  scientist  in  the  field  of  neuropsychol- 
ogy, «o  I  have  a  doctorate  Mn  that  area,  and  I  have  some  clinical 
experience.  •.  . 

HEALTH  CARE 

.The  question  of  health  care  in  the  cities,  I  think,  is  a  very 
critical  one  as  governments  begin  to  retrench  from  the  delivery  of 
services  because  of  fiscal  constraints.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
problems  which  have  been  identified,  and  .  there  ms  a  group,  the 
National  Health  Law  .Center,  which  nationwide  h^s  been  attempt- 
ing to  address  the  problems,  and  has  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
,  the  Secretary  of  HHS.  So  there  are  now  some  attempts  to  address 
the  problem  in  that  department,  but  the  kinds  of  problems  that 
occur  are  the  closing  of  public  health  hospitals  and  the  transfer- 
ring of  those  services  to  the  suburban  areas,  making  4t  difficult  for 
the  innercity  residents  to  get  to  those  services. .  Th^i  transfer  of 
public  hospitals  to  private  management,  whesre  the  balance  of  the 
figures  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  more  important  than  agtual 
delivery  of  services  to  those  in  the  cities  who  need  them;  the 
takeover  of  public  hospitals  by  medical  schools  is  a  problem— the 
relocation,  as  J  said,  from  innercity  to  the  suburbs. 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  In  this  excellent  booklet  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Government,  there  is  a  list  of  sqme  $82  million  of  expenditures 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  for  inpatient/outpatieht 
medical  services,  and  so  on.- Do  you  know  anything  about  that?  Is 
that  accurate  and  well  administered,  and  operating  successfully? 

Ms.  Jarvis.  I  don't  know  
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Mrs.  Fknwick.  Excuse  me.  In  1978,  $59  million;  1979,  $82,300,000. 
Ms.  Jarvis.  For  inpatient  and  outpatient? 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  For  inpatient-  and  outpatient  medical  services, 
forensic  services,  narcotics  treatment,  specialized  mental  care  for 
children,  and  so  on.  Could  you  tell  us  something  about  the  oper; 
ation  of  those  programs? 

Ms.  Jarvis.  No,  I  really  can't.  I  don't  know  what  is  incorporated 
in  that  $82  million  figure.  I  can't  even  te^  you  whether  or  not 
those  are  appropriated  or  Federal  funds  which  are  spent.' The 
District,  of  course,  does,  get  a  medicaid  reimbursement  from  the 
Federal  Government.  \ 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  It  is  under  the  listing  unreimbursable  services 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ms.  Jarvis.  I  can't,  really  speak  to  that,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  check  on  it  and. let  you  know. 

HOSPITAL  OCCUPANCY 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  It  would  be  interesting.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
it  works,  because,  .of  course,  what  you  say  aboui\  city  hospitals,  is 
true.  I  have  been  reading  about  New  York;  the  same  problems  are 
happening  there.-  Their  beds  are  not  full,  and  the\  are  trying  to 
close  down  some  hospitals,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  great  distress  to 
the  people.  \ 

Ms.  Jarvis.  We  don't  have  that  problem  in  this  cityxOur  occu- 
pancy rate  for  the  hospitals*,  private  and  public,  approaches  almost 
90  percent.  That  is  too  high,  and,  unfortunately,  the  Staife  health 
plan,  mandated  by  the  Federal  Government,  and,  in  fact,  is  written 
by  the  District  officials  with  a  great  deal  of  interaction  with\the 
Federal  government,  has  taken  suburban  statistics  about  bedding 
and  combined  them 'with  District  statistics  and  has  indicated  thai 
the  District  should  have  a  reduction  of  rpore  than  a  thousand  beds\ 
.  If  that  happens,  we  will  really  be  in  critical  shape  in  the  District.  \ 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  How  could  they,  with 'a  90  percent  occupancy? 

Ms.  Jarvis.  Because  they  have  done'regional  statistics  and  have 
underestimated  populatipns  and  really  used  very  bad  statistics  to 
do  that.  With  the  closing  of  our  biggest  public  health  clinic  in  the 
District  in  the  long  term,  what  we  are  going  to  end  up  doing  is 
spending  more  money  on  inpatient  servifces.  I  am  convinced  of  that, 
as  I  see  what  is  happening  to  pMients  who  formerly  used  that 
facility.  It  is  going  to  end  up  costing  us  in  the  long  run  more  to 
care  for  those  patients. 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right,  because  the 
clinic,  which  can  take  preventive  medicine  into  account,  often  stops 
people  from  ever  having  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

Ms.  Jarvis.  That  is  right.  ^ 

Mrs:  Fenwick.  I  agree. 

Ms.  Jarvis.  In  health  care  the  situation  is  difficult  because  al- 
though there  are  some  disagreements  about  it,  many  jurisdictions 
do  not  regard  health  care  as  an  obligation  of  the  State  or  the  city, 
as  they  regard  some  other  kinds  of  government  services  as  obliga- 
tions, so  that  they  retrench  from  health  care,  you  know,  and  it 
doesn't  put  them  in  any  peril  legally,  by  and  large,  and  they  can  do 
that.  It  is  very  difficult  to  win  a  suit  
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Mrs.  Fenwick.  I  would  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  can  look  into 
this.  It  .is  on  page — —  • 
The  Chairman.  Would  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  Fenwick  [Continuing]. 
Yes,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  My  ^  thought  would  be  that  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  would  probably  be  a  more  appro- 
priate person  to  answer  that  question.  The  Chair  would  certainly 
be  willing  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Director.  It  is  similar  to 
Members  of  Congress,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  out  of  the  several  thousand 
programs  the  Congress  considers  you  and  I  don't  have  specific, 
information  oh  some  of  them.  It  would  seem  to  me  this  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  addressed  more  specifically  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  city,  and  I  would  think  maybe  the  Director  

Mrs.  Fenwick.  Here  is  on^  of  the  most  lively  and  intelligent 
witnesses  we  have,  who.  was  trained  in  psychotherapy,  and  I 
thought' it  would  be  particularly  appropriate. 

The  Chairman.  No  problem.  I  would  only  suggest  if  you  want 
detailed  information  on  it,  you  ought  to  ask  the  person  who  adihin- 
istered  the  program.  - 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  I  would  love  her  opinion. 

Ms.  Jarvis.  Thank  you.  I  will  certainly  be  glad  to  look  into  it. 

But  to  correct  the  record,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  my  training  is  not  in 
psychotherapy.  It  is  the  physiological  end  of  the  field.  So  I  meant 
clinical  neurological  training. 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  Neurological  rather  than  psychiatric;  right? 

Ms.  Jarvis.  I  would  be  glad  to  find  that  information.       ,  ; 

May  I  ask  what  budget  year  you  are  referring  to? 

Mrs.  Fenwck.  1979.  That  was  the  $82  million. 

.  The  Chairman.  Has  the  gentlewoman  concluded  her  questions?. 

Mrs.  Fenwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  First,  for  the  record,  Ms.  Jarvis,  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  you  would  give  the  committee  a  general  description  of  the 
ward  you  represent  in  socioeconomic  terms. 

Ms.  Jarvis.  Yes,  I  represent  ward  4,  which  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city,  east  of  Rock  Creek  Park.  It  is  a  ward  ,  that  is  very 
heterogeneous  with  respect  to  income  and  occupation,  for  there  are 
those  who  are  on  public  assistance  in  the  ward,  and  there  are  those 
whose  incomes  are  quite  high.  i  •  u  t 

We  do  not  now  have  any  public  housing  in  the  ward  which  I 
represent.  The  general  level  of  education  in  the  ward  is  quite  high. 
The  schools  in  the  ward  tend  to  be  the  better  among  the  schools  in 
the  city,  and  we  do  not  generally  in  our  ward  experience  the 
intensity  of  the  problems  that  are  experienced  in  other  wards  of 
the  city. 

We  share  all  of  the  same  problems,  but  not  to  the  same  degree, 
so  that  many  of  the  comments  which  I  make  are  comments  which  • 
really  refer  to  more  depressed  areas  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

The  Chairman.  The  latter  statement  anticipated  my  next  ques- 
tion, and  that  was,  several  days  ago,  we  received  testimony  from 
representatives  from  southeast,  and  the  question  I  was  going  to 
raise  is  to  what  extent  are  the  problems  of  the  characteristics  of 
ward  4  different  from  the  characteristics  of  the  southeast,  but  I 
think  you  have  laid  that  out. 
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So  I  would  like,  to  go,  then,  to  my  next  question,  and  that  is. 
What  do  you  perceive  to  be  the 'pressing  problems  of  your  particu- 
lar constituency? 
Ms.  Jarvis.  In  ward  4?  ,  ;      '  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  in  the  areas  of  housing, 'Health  care,  educa- 
tion, employment. 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  SEIRVIC^ES 

Ms.  Jarvis.  It  is  really  difficuli^to  separate  the  constituencies  in 
the  District  because  the  problems  really  ,are^hared.  When  we  talk 
about  education,  the  educational  system  for  the  entire  District 
needs  a  great  deal  of  attention.  We  are  faced  in  the  District  with  a 
$35  million  cut  in  the  education  budget,  and  that  is  going  to  impact 
on  every  school  in  the  city,  including  in  nly  own  dfetrict. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned,  for  example,  that  the  schools  in 
your  krea  tend  to  be,  from  your  vantage  point,  better  schools*  Why 
'  do  you  think  that  is  the  case? 

Ms. » Jarvis.  'Well,''I  think  because  the  whole  level  of  inC9m6  and 
education  in  the  ward  tends  to  be  higher  than  in  other  wards  in 
the  city,  which  means  you  have  parents  who,  to  a  large  degree,  are 
more  advantaged,  and  they  haye  a  greater  involvement  with  the 
school  system  than  perhaps  parents  in  other  ?ireas  of  the  city.  And 
there  has  simply  been  a  history- of  involvemerit  in  education. 

But,  as  I  indicated,, the  ward  is  very  heterogeneous,  and  while  We 
have  very  good  schools,  we  also  have  the  range,  and  we  have  some 
^  schools  which  clearly  are  in  need  of  the  same  kinds  of  support  that 
'  exist  with  schools  in  other  areas  of  the  city;  that  is,  there  are  a  lot 
of  social  service  needs,  and  our'  school  System  has  come  to  be 
required  to  deliver  a  lot  more  than  jeducation  to  our  students.  They 
have  been  required  to  deliver  social  services  to  intercede  in  fami- 
lies where  there  is  child  abuse,  to  intercede  in  families  where  there 
is  mental  illness,  to  intercede  in  families  where  there  is  not  enough 
money  to  get  the  youngsters  to  school  with  clothing;  and  sp  those 
problems  exist  in  my  ward  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  have  a  roUcall  vote  on,  and  the  committee  will  stand  in 
recess  for  10  minutes.  We  will  be  right  back. 

[Brief  recess  for  Members  to  votej 
^  The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  continue  its  business. 

Ms.  Jarvis,  before  we  left,  I  had  asked  you  to  outline  for  us  the 
pressing  prbblem  as  you  perceive  them,  and  you  had  just  begun  to 
talk  about  education,  and  I  interceded  and  you  may  proceed. 

Ms.  Jarvis.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  indicating — you  had 
asked  the  question  specifically  with  reference  to  my  ward,  and .  I 
had  indicated  that  we  have  the  same  kinds  of  educational  needs  as 
ill  the  rest  of  the  city,  but  perhaps  not  with  the  same  intensity, 
though  our  schools  vary  considerably  in  their  excellence,  and  that 
many  of  them  require  the  same  kinds  of  social  services  as  are 
required  in  other  high-density,  low-income  areas — many  social  serv- 
ices with  respect  to  interventions,  with  respect  to  simple  income 
support,  and  that  kind  of  thiilg,  is,  in  fact,  increasing  in  my  ward, 
which  is  somewhat  disturbing,  which  means  that  the  conditions  of 
poverty  and  the  conditions  which  require  social  seryice  support  are 
expanding  in  this  city.  , 
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DISTRICT  HOUSING 

{ 

The  Chairman.  You  were  present  yesterday  when  the  adminis- 
trative people  were  testifying,  and  we  got  into  this  discussion  of  the 
housing  problems  and  'ihe  whole  issue  of  affordable  housing  in  the 
city,  and  Mr.  Moore  laid  out  some  very  devastating  conclusions 
when  one  looks  at  the  housing  problems  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  would  like  for  ypu  to  comment,  if  you  would,  on  the  general 
issue  of  affordable  housing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  the  course 
of  your  remarks,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  comment*  on 
the  whole  question  of  condominium  conversion  and  your  thoughts 
about  that  and  also  how  you  perceive  the  issue  of  rent  control  . 
within  the  framework  of  the  discussion  of  affordable  housing. 

Ms.  Jarvis.  Y^s,  clearly  there  is  a  crisis  in  housing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  because  the  supply  of  both  rental  housing  and 
housing  for  purchase— as  the  supply  of  rental  housing  jdiminishes, 
the  supply  of  affordable  housing  diminishes,  as  those  prices  in- 
crease and  people  are  simply  not  able  to  afford  them. 

RENT  CON^OL 

'i 

With  respect  to  the  whole  issue  of  rent  control  and  rental  supply, 
clearly  in  the  District  of  Columbia  we  have  produced  many  nonin- 
centives  for  those  who  are  interested  in  building  rental  housing  to 
get  in  the  market,  for  whatever  reasons,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
market  are  getting  out  of  the  market,  because  of  many  of  the 
disincentives  in  the  District,  one  of  which  is  rent  control. 

We  are  in  a  predicament  because  we  do  have  to  continue  to 
control  rents  in  the  District,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  to 
provide  some  incentives  for  those  who  would  build.  Even  if  there 
were  a  lot  of  building  going  on  in  ^the  District,  even  if  there  were 
no  rent  control,  units  would  be  built  that  would  rent  for  $400  to 
$500  a  month,  which  puts  them  out  of  the  reach  of  many  people  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  that  we  have  got  to  liberalize  our  rent  control  laws.  We 
have  done  that  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  legislation  which  is  noW 
going  to  be  considered  before  the  Council.  One  of  the  things  which 
I  supported  was  rent  increases  that  were  tied  to  the  CPI.  Whether 
it  is  the  CPI  for  rent  or  whether  the  CPI  for  all  indices,  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  to  consider. 

We  may,  in  the  long  run,  have  to  look  to  vacancy  decontrol,  and  I 
that  is  something  that  we  will  have  to  conbider  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  that,  as  units  become  vacant,  that  some  of  them  are 
decontrolled  because  we  must  increase  the'isupply.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  have  to  increase  the  supply  of  affordable  housing. 

CONDOMINIUM  CONVERSIONS 

Condominium  conversions  have  proceeded  at  a  rather  rapid  rate 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  is  why  we  were  forced  to  put 
such  severe  restrictions  on  them. 

There  has  been  a  recent  study  nationwide  that  shows  that  the 
condo  conversion  craze  that  we  have  been  talking  about  is  not 
exactly  a  craze,  that  there  is  a  move  toward  conversions,  and,  as 
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Bob,  I  thir^k,rf  pointed  ouj.,  there  is  a  move  toward  conversions  for  a 
number  of  reasons.         .       -  •  . 

If  there  is  no  affordable  rental  housing,  or  if  it  costs  as  much  to 
rent  as  it  does  to  purchase  in  terms  of  your  monthly  payments,  you 
might  as  well  have  equity  in  something,  and  if  you  want  equity  in 
something,  why  not  buy  a  condominium  as  well  as  a  single-family 
home. 

So  there  is  a-demand  for  housing,  that  has  some  equity  in  it,  and 
that  is  why  we  see  conversions  as  a  popular  mode  foi  people  who 
don't  want  to  live  in  homes  and  don't  \vant  to  cut  the  grass  and  do 
whatever  else.  So  there  is  that  pressure 'as  well. 

We  have  to  keep  the  cap  on  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  I  don't  see  how  we  can  get  out  from  under  any  time  soon, 
except  on  a  long-run  basis,  and  we  need  to  find  ways  of  providing 
incentives  for  landlords  to  stay  in  the  business  and  wKo  want  to  be 
in  the  business.  We  have  maybe  100  new  starts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  rental  housing,  a  hundred  new  units,  and  that  is  it. 

We  have  provided  so  many  disincentives  that  we  have  led  people 
into  building  office  buildings  rather  tKan  to  building  housing,  so 
our  land,  the  very  scarce  land  that  we  have,  much  of  it  which  could 
go  to  housing  is  tiow  going  to  office  buildings,  so  we  are  decreasing 
that  supply  even  more  in  the  future  because  that  land  will  then  be 
used. 

IMPACT  OF  RENT  CONTROLS 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  just  pursue  a  couple  of  comments  you 
made.  With  respect  to  rent  control,  is  it  your  thought  that  rent 
control  is  a  part  of  the  problem  that  diminishes  siffordable  housing, 
or^is  rent  control  an  expression  of  the  problem  of  people  being 
priced  out  of  the  housing  market? 

One  interpretation  could  be,  as  I  listened  to  you  carefully,  that 
you  were  suggesting  that  rent  control  m,ay  be  one  of  those  disincen- 
tives. Another  interpretation  might  be  that  rent  control  is  an  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  people  at  the  local  level  to  the  national 
housing  crisis  affecting  virtually  every  city  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  different  ways  to  look  at  th^issue,  and  from  the 
testimony  we  have  received  I  am  inclined-t(fsee  rent  control  more 
as  an  expression  of  the  lack  of  national  policy  in  the  critical  area  of 
affordable  housing.  The  laws.  Federal,  State,  as  well  as  local  laws, 
tend  not  to  support  either  living  in  rental  housing  units,  mainte- 
nance of  rental  housing  units,  management  of  rental  housing  units 
or  the  building  of  rental  housing  units.  The  laws,  tax  laws  et 
cetera,  tend  to  support  homeownership,  condominium  conversion. 

Ms.  Jarvis.  Yes,  I  understand  your  question,  and  I  guess  your 
question  is:  Is  the  decline  of  rental  housing  the  result  of  rent 
control,  or  do  we  place  controls  because  of  the  decline  of  housing? 

The  Chairman.  Right. 

Ms.  Jarvis.  And  I  think  both  of  the  above.  I  think  that  rent 
control  has  contributed  to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  units 
available  as  landlords  have  felt  that  this  is  simply  not  a  profitable 
business*  for  them,  and  they  have  gotten  out  of  it.  I  think  also 
existing  side  by  side  are  all  of  the  social  conditions  that  lead  to 
people  being  unable  to  afford  housing  which  is  available. 

So  the  scarcity  is  both  a  result  of  the  economic  conditions  with 
respect  to  landlords'  willingness  to  be  in  the  market,  and  it  is  also 
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a  ivsult  oi"  the  economic  conditions  in  the  country  which  put  hous- 
ing outside  of  the  reach  of  many. 

It  is  also,  I  think  as  you  say,  that  there  is  no  deduction  to  renters 
on  theii-  income  taxes,  so  there  is  more  incentive  for  them  to  buy 
than  there  is  to  rent,  and  I  think  that  you  are  right,  that  we  are 
biased  in  that  respect  with  respect  to  the  laws.  . 

TENANT  DISPLACEMENT 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  comment  briefly  on  displacement?  Is 
that  an  issue  or  problem  in  the  fourth  ward?  '  . 

Ms.  Jarvis.  It'is  again  not  a  problem  that  has  the  intensity  as  in 
other  areas  of  the  city,  but  it  certainly  is  a  problem,  and  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  four  or  five  tenant  organizations  which 
are  attempting  to  purchase  their  buildings  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent displaicement.  We  have  a  law  which  gives  thq  right  of  first 
refusal  to  tenants  who  want  to  buy  their  buildings,  and  it  is  very 
iriiportant  that  tenants  understand  how  quickly. they  need  to  move 
to  exercise  that  right,  that  as  soon  as  they  get  a  notice  of  intent  to 
sell  that,*  the  clock  begins  to  move  on  themv  and  that  they  have  got 
to  exercise  ^he  right  within  that  , clock  or  they  simply  lose  the* 
option  to  purchase.  • 

That,  is  why  I  have  been  so  personally  mvolyed  in  the  tenant 
organizations  that  wish  to  -purchase,  because  displacement  is  a 
very,  very  real  problem,  and  where  do  people  ,go  when  they  are 
displaced?  It  is  not  the  poor  who  are  leaving  the  city.  It  is  the 
middle  income  who  are  leaving  the  city.  Where  do  the  poor  go?. 
They  crowd  in  with  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  and  aunts 
^  and  uncles  and  exacerbate  the  terrible  social  problems  we  have  in 
many  areas  of  the  city.  They  may,  in  fact,' go  south,  where  many  of 
them  have  parents  or  relatives  still  remaining.  They  go  into  more 
substandard  housing  than  they  were  in  before,- but  they  are  still  in 
the  city.  There  are  many  of  them  still  in  this  city  who  are  now 
further  impairing  the  quality  of  housing  because  of  overcrowding. 

So  we  have  the  problem  in  the  ward,  but  we  don*t  Wave  it  to  the  ' 
same  extent,  but  to  the  extent  that  we  can  prevent  displacement 
anywhere,  it  is  entirely  important. 

OVERCROWDED  LIVING 

The  Chairman.  This  phenomenom  of  people  doubling  up  and 
tripling  up  as  they.,  move  about  within  the  confines  of  the  city 
because  they  don't  have  the  economic  wherewithal  to  move  out  of 
the  city,  I  perceive  to  be  a  very  significant  problem. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  was  talking  with  a  woman  who  was  discussing; 
the  Miami  situation,  and  she  said,  if  you  look  at  this  doubling  and 
tripling  up,  put'yourself  in  a  situation  where  10  or  12  people  are  ' 
living  in  three  rooms,  would  you  literally  go  crazy;  and  my  re- 
sponse was  yes.  So  she  said  the  expression  of  that  is  either  you' 
explode  within  the  confines  of  the  home  solhat  those  interpersonal 
dynamics  become  tense  and  confiict-ridden,  ,or  you  take  it  outside 
and  it  explodes  the  way  it  exploded  in  Miami,  because  people  have 
to  let  off  that  tension  some  way  as  they  continue  to  be  stacked 
more  and  more  on  top  of  each  other. 
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Ms.  Jahvus.  It  is  soinethihg  thai  has  support  in  the  literature.  I 
happen  to  know,  a  lot  .  about  the  animal  literature,  and  if  you 

•overcrowd  ainimals,  you  fipd  the  same  kind  of  violence,  the  same' 
kind  of  homicide^  .that  you  find  exists  in  our.  cities.  Overcrowding  is 
th'at  kind  of  stimulus.   /  ,     \  .  " 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  saying  that^ while  it  is  not  the  degree, 
of  intensity  of  the  overall  city,  the  ward  '4 ^problem  of  crowding  is 
not  hs  intense  as  in  other  areas,  but  it  is  your  testimony  this  is 
becoming  a  significant  problem  among  low-income  people  in  the 

'  District  of  Columbia?  - 

'Ms.  Jarvis.  Yes,  and  it  is  becoming,  a  prdblem  in  my  ward,  and 
that  is  distressing,  because  we  are  seeing  things  like  evictions 
much  more  often.  The  nuniber  of  welfare  families  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  so  it  seems  to  be  an  indication  of^a  greater  spread  of 
social  disorder  essentially  iri  the  city. 

sENioir  citizens'  plight 

Th(^  Chairman.  What  abqut  senior  citizens  in  that  reg?^d?  Are 
you  finding  more  senior  citizens  being  displaced  or  a  greater 
number  of  senior  citizens  being  defined  as  indigent  as  a  result  of 
the  inflationary  pressures  on  them? 

Ms.  Jarvis.  Yes,  there  are  some  very  sad  stories,,  many  sad 
stories,  about  setiior  citizens  and  their  inability  to  stay  many  times 
in  home5  which  they  have  paid  for  long  ago,  and  now  find  them- 
selves unable  to  stay  in  because  of  the  increasing  tax  bite,  property 
tax  bite,  or  whatever,  (even  though  we  have^  tried,  and  huve,  in  fact, 
lowered  the  rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  fpr  single-family 
>  homes,  but  the  fixed-rncome  senior  citizen  homeowner  is  a  concern 
of  mine,  because  that  is  a  good  part  of  my  constituency  in  ward  4, 
and  the  seniors  are  being  displaced  at  a  rather  alarming  rate. 

It  is  a  real  question  about  what  we  can  do  in  the  long  run  to 
help,  because  one'^in  five  by  .the  year  2000  will  be  over  65!  It  is  a 
whole  population  whose  needs  we  clearly  have  to  address  now  in 
order  to  be  able  to  be  prepared  fqr  thatj. 

federal  housing  role 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  tho  Federal  housing  programs 
support  the  displacement  of  the  poor  by  the  middle-income  per- 
sons? What  is  your  perception  of  the  role  of  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams in  the  District  of  Columbia?  Are  they  assisting  and  easing 
the  displacements,  or  are  they  contributing  to^the  displacement  of 
a  cert^iin  segment  of  our  society? 

•Ms.  Jarvis.  I  guess  I  have  to  say  both  of  the  above  to  that  one, 
too,  because  certainly  the  programs,  the  community  development 
block  grant  programs,  UDAG  programs,  have  been  extremely  help- 
ful in  neighborhood  revitalizatibn,  but  to  the  extent  that  some 
moneys  have  been  made  available  to  middle-income  residents  for 
renovation  of  homes  in  center  cities  that  has  exacerbated  the  dis- 
placement problem,  and  I  think  that  there  has  been  some  attempt 
in  the  reauthorization  of  the  community  development  block  grant 
moneys  to  piill  that  support  away  from  middle  income  and  make 
sure  that  it  is,  in  fact,  targeted  to  low-income  families  who  need 
the  help  in  revitalization  and  renovation. 
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CVrtainly  the  in()iu»y.s  have  helped.  I  am  working  with  a  tenant 
group  in  loy  ward  where  we  have  secured  a  commitment,  Federal 
commitment,  of  $3.1  million  for  renovation  for  a  building  that 
tenants  want  to  purchase.  That  is  the  kind  of  help  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  in  housing. 

But  I  think  that  there  are  indeed  some  policies  which  have  aided 
displacement,  but  that  we  have  come  to  recognize  them,  and  there 
is  a  move  to  try  to  rectify  those  problems  with  the  reauthorization 
of  both  community  de-^elopment  block  grant  and  UDAG  moneys. 

PEOPLE  PUOBLEM  OF  THE  CITIES 

The  CuAiitMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  to  respond  to  a  rather  general 
assertion.  A  number  of  people  who  have  come  before  the  committee 
have  indicated  that  their  assessment  of  the  future  of  the  cities  of 
this  country  is  that  if  we  continue  down  the  path  we  are  presently 
going,  that  the  cities  will  end  up  cities  of  young  people,  senior 
citizens,  minorities,  and  well-to-do  human  beings.  Do  you  perceive 
that  to  be  the  future  of  Washington,  D.C.,' given  tHe'^direction  that 
we  are  prese.itly  pursuing? 

N'Ms.  Jarvis.  Yes,  I  think  statistically  that  is  ^supported,  that 
indeed  it  is  the  middle-income  person  who  is  leaving  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  what  we  have  is  simply  ^a  declining  tax  base  and 
more  lower  income  residents  who  remain. 

In  preparation  for  this  hearing  I  talked  to  a  lot  of  people  both  in 
the  government  before  and  in  the  government  now,  and  when  I  got 
thrgugh  a  lot  of  those  ^conversations,  I  had  to  sit  back  and  recognize 
that  nobody  knows  what  to  do  about  the  problems  of  the  cities 
because  of  the  h\nd  of  problem  that  you  indicate,  that  those  who 
are  in  the  cities  are  not  going  to  be  self-sustaining,  and  those  who 
can  help  thenvto  be  sustained  are  out  of  the  city,  and  so  more  and 
more  the  cities  have  to  depend  on  Federal  assistance  to  maintain 
•just  the 'low  level' of  living  that  many  of  our  citizens  face  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  cities  at  large. 

We  have  at  the  same  time  a  real  Federal  retrenchment o  with 
respect  to  moneys  spent  in  the  cities.  There  is  a  report — "The 
Federal  Role  in  the  Federal  System."  It  is'  a  massive— I'  don't  have 
it  at  band,  Mr.  Chairman— but  it  is  the  Federal  role  in  the  Federal 
system  which  indicates  that  the  Federal  Gover-nment  has  just  shift- 
ed massive  aid  to'  the  cities,  counties.  States,  and  that  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  did  this  report,  it  is  too  much  and  that  there 
needs  to  be  some  retrenchment;  so  we  are  facing  that  problem.  We 
are  facing  a  greater  need  and  a  lesser  willingness  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  participate -in  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

I  think  that  what  is  required  is  just  a  Federal  recommitment  to 
the  cities  and  to  the  needs  of  the  cities,  understanding  that  there,  is 
no  easy  solution  that  comes  from  within  the  States  and  the  cities, 
themselves. 

IMPACT  OF  MIDDLE-CLASS  PRESENCE 

The  Chairman.  Let  'me  try  to  tie  my  last  question  to  a  question 
that  I  asked  you  earlier  with  respect  to  education.  You  mentioned 
that  your  ward  tended  to  be  the  ''better  schools'*  but  within  that 
statement  there  were  certain  neighborhoods  that  tend  to  have 
better  schools  than  other  neighborhoods  in  that  ward. 


Based  on  observatio.ns  npd  on  testimony,  my  thought  would  be 
that  you  might  find  the  .best  schools  where  the  middle-class  fami-  , 
lies  tended  to  live  in  that  .ward.  This  it  seems  to  me,  means  that  if 
the  middle-class  is  the  angry  class,  is  the  class  that  has  .the  capac- 
ity t'j  challenge  the  institutions,  and  to  make  the  institutions  re- 
sponsive, and  is  the  class  that  feels  a  tremendous  need  to  support 
those  institutions' based  on  family,  et  cete/'a;  that  when  they  leave, 
the  institutions  go  down. 

In  those  areas  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  well-to-do  people  have, 
their  children  in  private  schools  or  middle-income  families  have 
moved  to  the  suburbs,  it  might  be  in  those  areas  where  people 
fighting  just^  to  survive  and  working  every  day,  don't  have  the 
capacity  to  make  the  institutions  responsive;,  that  it  is  in  these 
areas  where  we  have  a  significant  difference  in  the  schools. 

What  is  your  thought  about  that? 

Ms.  Jarvis.  I  think  you  are  right.  It  is,  by  and  li^rge,  the  middle 
rlass  that  recognizes  its  power  to  lobby  and  to  affect  Government 
policy.  It  is  alsQ  the  middle  class  which'  is,  by  and  large,  future- 
oriented,-  goal-oriented,  so  there  are  certain  values  that  are  inher- 
ent that  produce  schools  that  are  better.  So  I  think  when  you  lose 
the  middle  class,  you  do  lose  a  lobbying  voice  to  a  certain  extent. 
"  But  Ijthink,  as  M[r.  Buford  pointed  out  yesterday,  when  people 
are  pushed  so  severely  as  they  are  being  pushed  in  the  District, 
that  you  will  hear, the  hue  and  cry  from' those  who  have  tradition- 
ally not  been  a  part  of  the  lobbying  system,  and  that  we  will  hear 
those  voices  in  any  number  of  ways.  r 

There  is  still,  however,  a  feeling  of  powerlessness  I  think  that 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  community.  I  don't  think  that  the  feeling 
of  powerlessness  is  restricted  to  low-income  people.  I  think  that  it 
is  a  pervasive  kind  of  thing  that  keeps  even  those  who  should  [torn 
Impacting  on  the  system  which  is,  so  vital  to  their  own  future 
development.  '  -  . 

The  Chairman.  I  just  have  a  couple  questions  staff  would  like  me 
to  ask  with  respect  to  private  sector  participation. 

•   PRIVATE  SECTOR  ROLE  IN  CITIES 

What  particular  means  or  programs  would  you  suggest  we  use  to 
increase  the  involvement  of  the  private  sector  in  solving  a  number 
of  the  major  problems  of  thr  cities,  and  do  they  have  an  appropri- 
ate role? 

Ms.  Jarvis.  Certainly.  I  think  that  the  private  sector  has  an 
''investment  in  this  city  in  the  sdme  way  that  all  the  rest  of  lis  do, 
and  that  this  city  is  an  attraction  to  private  industry.  It  is  the 
Nation's  Capiitai;  and  there  are  many  private  enterprises  that  want 
to  locate  in  this  city  and  in  fact  do,  and  who  withstand  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  disincentives  to  business  development  in  the  city, 
which  is  high  cost  of  land,  the  high  cost  of  unemployment,  the  high 
cost  of  workmen's  compensation — we  have  tried  to  rectify  that  to  a 
certain  extent— and  simply  the  extent  to  which  they  are  placed  al 
a  competitive  disadvantage  with  respect  to  surrounding  jurisdic- 
tions in  terms  of  their  ability  to  locate  and  have  costs  that  are  less. 

I  think  tHe  private  sector  could  do  considerably  more  than  it  has 
at^  trying  to  develop  job  options  for  our  young  people,  that  the 
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*privato  sector  job  expaasiSii  has  not  been  good,  and  that  we  might 
look  to  that  sector  for  th..t  kind  of  training.  \ 

There  are  programs  th'^t  work.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  what  it 
calls  a  prep  program  in  the  schools,  and  it  has  young  people  com^ 
iiito  the  various  businesses  .ind  work  in  them  and  understand  how 
businesses  are  run  and  potentially  then  you  have  young  people 
who  can  be  put  to  work  in  those  same  kinds  of  work  environments, 
so  that  there  are  some  programs.  But  much  too  little.- 

The  whole  purpose  of  UDAG  was  to  blend  private  and  public  in 
building  businesses  in  the  Distriof  I  can't  really  tell  you  how 
successful  we  have  been  in  the  District  in  using  UDAG  for  that 
purpose.  )  ' 

*We  can  simply  work  with  the  private  sector.  For  example,  in  my 
tenants'  groups,  you  know,  I  have  gone  to  the  banks  and  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  and  said,  look,  we  have  here  a  group 
of  low-  and  moderaie-income  tenants,  250  units,  mayb^  500  people, 
<  .who  are  threatened  with  displacement,  and  v/hat  we  need  is,  we 
need  .some  resources  from  the  private  financial  con^munity  to  make 
sure  these  tenants  can  buy,  and  I  have  gotten  that  kind  of  agree- 
nu  nt,  so  it  just  means.  co:itinued  communication^  and  sharing  of 
what  is.  clearly  a  concern  that  'doesn't  differentiate  between  'the 
business  community  aud  the  Governnvjnt.  The  city  has  to  prosper 
'*')r.all  of  us,  j^nd  not  just  for  the  Government. 

I  guess  the  business  cominunity  feels  that  the  city  has  already 
made  too  many  deniands  of  tliem,  that  when  we  increase  taxes,  it 
is  the  taxes  j{  th^  business  community  that  we  have  increased 
.ather  than  the  taxes  of  those  who  live  in  single-family  dwellings, 
and  we  just  did  that,  and  I  know  they  have  been  over  here  to 
indicate  they  are  not  happy  about  that  kind  of  development,  but  I 
think  that  the  privaf  ►  sector  could  do  much  more  than  it  has  done 
With  respect  to  jobs,  and  it  gets  really  down  to  basic  economics. 
.  If  people  have  jobs,  the  city  prospers  because  the  spinoff  from 
t'*^at^  is  just  so  tremendous.  Business*  prospers  if  people  have  jobs 
.because  people  purchase  more  from  those  businesses,  and  if  we  can 
just  expand  that  job  market  in  creative  kinds  of  ways,  that  is  what 
we  nee*^.  to  do.  \  I 

VOCATIONAL  JOB  TRAINING 

The  problem  is  that  there  is  a  mixmatch.  We  have  more  white- 
collar  kinds  of  jobs  than  we  have  people  who  are  trained  for  white- 
collar  kinds  of  jobs.  We  have  young  people  who  come  out  of  our 
«  public  school  system  who  simply  cannot  handle  white-collar  jobs, 
and  that  is  a  very,  very  sad  fact.  I  mean  no.  only  are  these 
youngsters  going  to  find  it  difficult  to  be  employed,  many  of  them 
are  unemployable.  They  don't  have  the  kind  of  skills  that  this 
market  calls  for,  and  that  is  why  it,  is  going  to  be  so  important  to 
us  for  the  future  expansion  of  jobs  in  the  city  to  match  skills  with 
what  is  available,  and  to  take  a  policy  that  Will  expand  those  kinds 
of  job  opportunities  for  which  we  have  youngsters  who  can  be 
trained  in  them.  '  ' 

We  don't  have  light  industry.  We  couicj  have  light  industry,  and 
we  have  not  really  gone  the  road,  I  think,  to  attract  the  kind  of 
light  industry  that  we  could  have  in  this  city  and  what  remains  of 
the  land  that  we  have  of\  which  to  develop  it.  So  I  think  that  a  lot^ 
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more  can  be  done  to  retain  businesses  that  are  here,  and  to  encour- 
age businesses  to  locate  in  the  District  of  '^'oluinbia. 

You  know,  we  have  a  situation  in  v         businesses' locate  in  * 
Pennsylvainia^  but  their  market  is  in  the  X;;  '  ict  of  Columbia;  And 
that  is  a  very;  peculiar  system.  So  we  need  v.[    ^d  ways^of  providing 
incentives  for  them  to  stay  in^  the  city  whe*       eir  market  is,  and 
we  have  not  dahe  a  good  job  of  that,  and  we  to. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  addi  .1.  ^^1  question  with, 
respect  to  the  private  sector.  '  . 

Given  the  present  financial  stress  on  the  District  »  Jambia,  do 
you  see  the  private  sector  having  mpre  responsibi.  -.v  an  they 
have  had  in  attempt*in/r  to  address  the  financial  diffiou:  .  of  the 
District  of  Columbia?  ''ou  haVe  mentioned  the  busi  v- .  v^.x;  is 
there  any  additional  re.  :  vbility  that  one  should  ex  .  -.av.  the 
private  se^.tor,  given  the  ?    'ncial  problems  of  the  Di. 

Ms.  Jarvis..  Well,  the  /'r^aroial  problems  of  the  iJi.  i^ic^:  •  .^vk  a 
History  which' is  really  reiat:  .-  "o  the  congressionn  1  ;iivol  ti\r:.-  , 
and  r  think  that  much  of  v.  :  ;-.alution  to  our  cui  ;  :  f'  lancial 
situation  in  the  District  ha?r'  s'.or  to  be  accepted  by  .lie  Federal 
Government,  which  had  sue  !o  in' the  develo^jnient  of  the 

history  of  this  city.  *"  . 

We  have  to  look  to  local  oy:i".  ^y.,  as  I  indicated  in  ny  testimony, 
and  we  are  doing  that;,  we  .ir?:  io'\king  to  local  options.  We  are 
looking  to  additional  taxes  oi\  busine3S  which  we  have  done,  but  I 
think  we  can't  ask  the  business  community  to  shoulder  the  kind  of 
financial  responsibility  in  which  it  had  no  part — I  mean  it  had  no 
part  in  the  unfunded  pension  sys^iem;  it  Viad  no  part— I  was  going 
to  say  it  had  no  part  in  creating  the  Metro  cost,  but  it  does  prosper 
by  the  extent  to  which  we  can  improve  that  system. 

So  I  don't  thirfk  we  should  ask  the  business  community  to  shoul- 
der unfairly  a  financial  situation  in  which  it  was  really  not  a  part 
and  parcel  of  making,  that  it  ought  to  shoulder  it  to  the  same 
extent  the  rf^st  of  us  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  to  shoulder 
it,  and  the  "est  should  be  shouldered  by  the  Federal  Government 'to 
the'  extent  they  were  involved  in  .helping  to  exacerbate  the 
problem. 

IMPACT  OF  METRO      '  ' 

The  Chairman.  One  last  question:  When  you  mentioned  Me'^^o, 
hf'^  does  your  constituency  regard ,  Metro?  Is  it  useful  to  them? 

Jarvis.  No.  I  think  that  Metro  is  pe;  eived  sCs  being  a 
;»^*v:hanism  which  allows  suburbanites  taget  in  rnd  out  of  the  city  ^ 
quickly  and  v/hich  allows  those  who  work  in  the  lowntown  area  to 
a^^*  around  rrn  ce  easily  in  the  downtown  section,  especially  the 
J  -Miction  of  the  city  which  is — I  am  trying  to  describe  it  geographical- 
iv— which  is  south  and  wost. 

So  I  think  that  generally  the.  citizens  whom  I  represent  doiv't 
perceive  that  Metro  has  been  a  boon  to  them.  -or 

The  Chairman.  So,  as  you  mentioned  earlier,  that  this  is  an  area  .. 
where  the  premium  is  on  white-collar  employmept,  but  there  vive  a 
,  number  ofl  people  for  whom  white-collar  employment  is  not  appro- 
priate  Or  desired  by  them.  Some  'people  don't  want  to  do  white- 
collar  work.  Is  Metro  not  tl\e  vehicle  that  allows  l:hem  to  get  from 
the  innercity  into  the  suburbs  where  light,  medium  and  heavy 
blue-collar  industry  is? 
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Ms,  Jakvis.  I  don't  think  the  system  has  been  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  is  true.  It  may  in  the  future  be  true  as  we  develop 
the  system  a  l^^tle  better,  and  certainly  there  are  ^^ome  routes 
along  which  that  is  possible^  but  I  don't  see  it  as  yet  a  fully  ^  .. 
developed  system  that  ailows  that  kind  of  ease  between  the  city 
and  the  suburbs.  That  is  why,  as  I  mentioned,  the  fair  share 
housing  program  has  not  worked.  That  is  a  program  in  which  ^ 
suburban  jurisdictions  are  given  housing  grants  to  encourage  the  v 
outmigration  of  the  poof  from  the  center  cities  as  a  way ^of  decreas- 
ing the  density  of  the •IcfW- income  residents,  but  that  doesn't  w6i*k 
because  there  is  no  transportation  between  the  jobs  which  the^e 
folks  hold  in  the  city,  and  the  place  where  they  are  going  to  live  in 
Fairfax,  or  any  of  thp  other  surrounding  jurisdictions. 

So  I  don't  think  Nietro  has  met  the  needs  yet  of  those  who  are 
seeking  blue-collar  emplojinent  and  who  would  be  moving  from  the 
city  into  those  areas,  rather  than  fr^m  the  subarbS  to  white-collar 
employment.  '  ,  - 

The  Chairman.  That  is*  wht.t  L  was  trying  to  get^at; 'and  I 
appreciate  your  response  to  niy  question.  ^ 


Are  there  any  questions  from  counsel  for  the  nm^lbrity? 

Any  questions  from  staff?  ^         '  . 

Ms.  Jarvis,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  presentation  and 
response  to  my  questions.  As  I  indipated  yesterday,  we  perceive 
these  fifst  several  day^  of  hearing  to  give  us  a  broad  overview,  and 
then  I  think  it  is  terribly  i'lipsrtant  r'^at  we  begin  to  focus  in.  on  a 
number  of  the  problems  that  cojw^ront  people  in  the  cities 'in  this 
country,  and  this  is  our  modest  effort  at  trying  tp  get  the  Congress 
and  the  country  to  look  ^t  a  very  explosive  set  of  issues,  the 
problems*  that  are  gripping  ^he  peop'*^  who  live  in  the  urban  cen- 
ters of  this  country. 

And  the  whole  premise  of  the^c  hearings  is  tiiat  what  happens  in 
Washington,  D.C;,  in  many  ways  is  a  precursor  of  what  will  happen 
across  the  country.  Many  people  tend  to  perceive  Washington  as 
some  unique  place  because  it  is  a  company  town  and  the  .o.^npany 
business  is  government;  that  in  ire  ways  it  is  so  thoroughly 
unique  that  the  problems  are  -not  applicable  anywtere  ^Ise.  But  I 
see  this  as  a  major  urban  %  ^tropoi^tan  center  with  j'l  of  the 
critical  problenis,«and  if  my  colleagues  are  not  prepared  to  at  least 
begin  to  try  to  address  the  issiies  in  the  community  in  which  they 
fmd  themselves  living  on  a'  fuM-time  ba.',is,  then  what  is  going  to 
allow"  them  to  tajfk  about  helping  >ther  communities  several  thou- 
'sand  miles  away  trom  here. 

Ms.  Jarvis.  I  a^vee  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  Wash- 
ington is  unique  in  a  couple  of  respects,  and  I  mentioned  those  in 
my  opening, testimony,  .too.  We  don't  have  the  kind  of  industry 
which  can  support  a  job  expansi^.  n,' waich  many  (.ther  major  cities 
do — Houston,  for  example;  and  Houston  doesn  -  lind  itself  in  quite 
the  straits  many  other  cities  find  themb;^lves  in  because  of  that. 

We  also  are  limited,  and  I  will  just  mai  «^  this  statemen"'  ain,  in 
the  revenue-raising  strategies  which  we  an  employ  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  we  are  limited  in  a  way  that  no  other  ^*uri§diction 
in  the  United  States  is  limited  with  respect  to  thoi  •  strategies. 
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So  we  find  ourselves  even  in  a  more  compromised  position  than 
many  of  the  other  large  cities  because  there  are  resources  which 
could  be  tapped  which  we  can't  get  to. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  .appreciate  your  presen-  • 
♦tation  and  your  contributions  to  these  proceedings.  ^ 

Ms.  Jarvis.  Thank  you,  Mr.-Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Vincent  Reed,  superm- 
tendent  of  educa^tion  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  would  like  to 
welcome. you  before  the  committee.  On  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  staff,  I  would  like  to  welcome  you 
before  the  committee,  and  we  are  deeply  appreciative  that  you  are 
able-to  take  the  time*to  come  before  our  committee. 

You  may  proceed  in  any  fashion  you  deem  appropriate.  . 

STATEMENT  6v  DR.  VINCENT  E.  REED.  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  , 
SCHOOLS.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

'Dr.  Reed.  I  did  submit  some  material,  and  I  am  sure  it  arrived.  ^ 
.  The  Chairman.  Yes.  And  without  objection,  your  total  statement  ^ 
will  be  included  in  the  record.  \ 
[The  information  appeaVs  on  p.  384..]  , 

Dr.  Reed.  As  we  address  the  problems  pf  the  city,  I  feel  strongly 
that  as  far  as  Washington,  D.C.,  is  concerne(d,  so  goes  public  educa- 
tion; so  goes  the  dty*  I  see  no  way  that  as  w6  talk  about  increasing 
the  tax  base,  as  we  tatk  about  solving  some  of  the  other  problems 
of  employment  and  preparing  pe^ople  for  employment,  if  the  school 
system  is  not  functioning  to  the  point  it  is  producing  quality,  then  V 
see  a  very  dim  fdtiire  for  the  city.  ^ 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  in  maybe  a  little  different  way,  because,  as 
people  appear  before  committees,  they  tend  to  say  things  that  spell 
'  out  the  company  line.  They  tend  to  give  you  a  presentation  that 
will  be  afccepted  so  they  can  get  up  and  leave.  Now,  as  the  result  of 
that,  most  of  these  sessions  are  a  waste  of  time. 

Before  I  got  to  be  Superintendent,  I  had  been  in  this school 
\  district  22  years,  and  T have  been  everything  in  the  system  from  a 
teacher  right  on  through  a  principal  and  up  through  the  top  eche- 
lon positions,  and  -I  thought  that  I  really  knew  the  system,  that  I 
knew  how  to  manipulate  the  system,  how  to  survive  in  the  system. 
"But  after  I  got  to  be  Superintendent,  I  found  out  I  didn't  know  a 
.  damn  thing  about  the  system. 

D.C.  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  '  , 

What  is  happening  to  education  is  far  deeper  than  money  and  all 
the  other  kinds  of  things  you  constantly  hear  about  being  the 

.  problems.  Let's  take  this  system,  for  instance. '  ' 

^'  Prior  to  my  coming  onboard,  this  school  system  had  had  eight 
superintendents  in  12  years,  and  because  of  that  musical-chair 
syndrome  that  had  taken  place,  they  left  before  they  could  find  out 
where  the  bathroom  was,  and  the  system  had  become  a  collection 
of  people  who  just  survived.  Everybody  insulated  themselves  and 
built  little  kingdoms  so  they  could  survive  another  superintendent 
coming  and  going,  and  the  system  just  deteriorated  to  the  point 
there  was  no  systemic  thrust,  no  sustained  leadership,  and,  as  a 
result  of  that,  no  real  progress  along  the  lines  of  what  we  were 
doing  with  the  pre-K  through  12th  grades  and  what  people  were 
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function  at  the  l'2th  grade  l^"el.  jers.  fit  in  that  category, 

Thut  doesn't  mean  all  o.  0"'^^^°'""^'  out  of  high  schools  and 
because  many  of  our  y°^"g  P«°P^^^^  Ind  colleges  all 

terrible  m  smonagement  and  some  "J  "  .  ,  „  i,ave  to  under- 
serving  because  I  am  no"  Superintendent  but  yo^^  j  , 

Sand  what  tl,is  lack  of  leaderstaP  j  Im'^blaSing  the  board 

had  ^ot  to  a  situation  where  '^e  mana|emen^»-^ 

Mt^nirwe,!;;fSw..^^^ 

.  they  didn't  know  how  "^^^.f^ .f^^J^^'^kind  of  embarrassing  thmg, 
ployees  in  the  system,  all  "^,^^^1^^  energies  were  put  forth  to 
because  they  were  involved  a»d  theu-^  e^^^^^ 
surviving  as  a  profession  a>}d  not  running^^    i  ^^^^ 

So  we  had  to  come  to  g^P^^^^.  "^^g  ^"ou  going  to  go  when  it 
decisions  along  the  lines  of  Jving  the  system  a 

SSnrsfa^nTorrep^^^^^^^  ,.  . 

SCHOOL  MORALE 

So'we  kind  of  put  education  o^^^^^^^^^ 

talking  about  why  o»^^]^"^f.^^^j2eS  '"e'^^^ 

efforts  on  straightemng  out  managem^^^  and  other  things 

felt  was  if  we  didn  t  get  people  Pai°  "       .      j  ^e  in  the  class- 
straightened  out,  there  {f  ^^^^hmg  going  to ^ak^^^^^^ 
room  between  the  teacher  ^n^d  the  kias^D  ^.^^ 

^r'^       P^Stt"fghTSSX  so^e  strange  reason 
when  they  don  t  i^t  tne  rigm  ^^^^^^ 

they  are  upset.  And  all  »f  ,  '  >^  lat  we  had  to  look,  at  all  the 
So  as.  we  moved  to  deal  with  .bat  we  haci  ^^^^^.^  ^^re 

.     graphs  and  other  things  that  had   _^*^f "  P'°  njng  you  this  because 

lo  fhecks  anu  balances  in  tV^  y|^n^I  ^^  th^^^^^  j^. 
it  is  what  happens  to  a  sch'  Ol  system  Superintendent  is 

Lre  taking  place  and  To  percent  of  .he  thin^^^^  J^^^^^ 

dealing  with  has  "o^hmg  to  do  wu^^  manage,  and  you 

thrown  in  a  management  r^le  where  you  j^g  to  enhance 

don't  have  time  to  deal  with  those  Jhmgs  .^^^ 

or  advance  or  improve       quahty  or  you^  this  country  m 

^      £?Sd«&1        Sfpfollbie  Situation^  and  then 
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put  a  black  superintendent  in  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  messiah  to 
pull  it  out.  They,  are  not  in  most  cases  people  who  come  to  those 
positions  with  the  experience  which  will  enable  them  to  pull  it  out. 
The  only  reason  we  have  had  any  measure  of  success  in  this  town 
is  that  I  have  been  fortunate  because  I  came  from  within  the 
system  and  had  a  better  grasp  on  the  system  when  I  got  to  be 
Superintendent  than  somebody  they  would  bring  in  from  the  . out- 
side who  would  get  into  the  political  arena  of  this  city  and  are 
chopped  up'^before  they  can  find  but  how  to  get  back  and  forth 
from  home  without  being  told  ho\y  to  go. 

TEACHER  SALARIES 

I  am  not  sure  money  is  the  real  problem.  You  need  services.  You 
have  to  have  money  in  order  tObpay  teachers.  The  averajje  teacher's 
salary  in  this  town  is  $23,000  a  year,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  our  total  budget  is  wrapped  up  in 
paying  people's  salaries,  and  we  recognize  that  as  a  fact.  Until  we 
can  straighten  out  some  other  things  we  are  faced  with,  we  are  in 
serious  trouble.  .  [  . 

I  have^great  battles  with  my  board  of  education,  and  I  can  say 
that  publicly,  oecause  it  happened  in  the  public  arena  as  late  as 
last  night,  where  the  boards  of  education  not  only  in  Washington, 
but  all  over  the  country  have  moved  in  to  try  to  run  the  school 
systems,  and  the  board  of  education  cannot  run  the  sfhool  system. 
They  have  to  hold  the  superintendent  responsible. 

As  I  talk  to  superintendents  across  the  country,  that  seems  to  be 
the  biggest  complaint  they  have.  They,  are*" asked  to^do  a  job;  they 
are  held  responsible  for  doing  the  job,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
control  of  the^ystem  is  iji  .somebody  else's  hands,  probably  7,  5,  or 
11  people.  That  is  impossible  to  deal  with. 

So  those,  to  me,  seem  to  be  some  of  the  greatest  problems  we 
have  along  the  lines  of  accountability.  The  whole  business  of  insur-* 
gence  of  community  control  of  schools,  and  community  people 
hiring  and  firing  principals  and  teachers  who  are  responsible  to 
the  superintendent  in  so  many  cases  who  does  not  have  the  respon- 
sibility or  not  have  the  privilege,  rather,  the  prerogative,  to  hir^ 
those  people  who  he  has  .been  responsible  for  or  she  has  'been 
responsible  for. 

I  am  not  sure  I  am  coming  across  how  I  wanted  to,  because  it  is  a 
deep  ingrown  problem  that  nobody  wants  to  surface,  and  nobody 
wants  to  idea!  with  it,  because  it  smacks  at  somebody  else's  position 
of  how  they  stand.  And  mosf  superintendents  are  deathly  afraid  to 
say  anything  that  may  be  viewed  as  negative,  acbout  the  board  of 
educatiofl,  because  naturally  the  board  of  education  hires  and  fires 
them.  But  I  think  you  have  to  take  the  attitude  that  the,  life 
expectancy  of  a  large  city  superintendent  is  somewhere  around  18 
months.  So  when. you  take  the  job,  you  know  eventually  you  are 
going  to  be  fired,  and  you  haye  to  take  it,  understanding  I  am 
going  to  do  what  I  have  to  do  unless  they  can  get  the  six  votes  to 
get  me  out  of  here.  \  ' 

And  until  we. do  that,  I  don't  think  we' are  going  to  save  public 
education.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  last  5  ypars;  we 
have  made  some  small  gains  in  improvement  of  our  reading  scores, 
.  which  seems  the  bottomline  to  evaluation  of  the  system.  And  I  am 


happy  about  tliat  direction.  I  am  not  so  happy;  I  am  jumping  up| 
and  down  because  the  gains  have  been  very  slight,  but  they  have 
been  ^steady  over  a  ^^eriod  of  3  years,  so  it  proves  to  us  that  with  . 
the  ri^ht  kind  of  educational  progtam,  and  we  put  our  CBC  pro-; 
^ram  in  fully  this  past  September  after  3  years  of  phasing.  The 
innercity  kids  can  be  educated.  We'know  if  we  put  the  program  in 
place  and  hold  people  accountable,  you  can  educate  young  peopl^ 
regardless  of  the  socioeconomic  background. 

•  So  I  am  saying  to  you  that  if  we  can  take  the  politics  out  of 
education  to  the  point  that  it  doesn't  interfere  with  it — I  am  not 
naive;  I  know  you  can't  take  it  all  out — and  you  take  the  schopl 
system  now  running  in  the  cities  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  supposed  to.be  responsible  for  them,  I  think  there  is  hope 
and  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  for  saving  public  education  jn 
this  country.  !•  .don't  know  of  any  city  in  this  country  where  more  : 
or  less  the  public  educational  system  is- not  the  foundation  of  that/ 
cily.  If  you  want  to  save  cities,  and  you  can  produce  and  reduc^ 
that  lack  of  criedibility  in  the  public  schools,  you  don't  have. to 
worry  about  the  middle  class  flight  o^;  white  flight  or  other  kinds  of 
people  running  away  from  the  cities,  because  I  think  quality  educa- 
tion is  the  answer  to  flight.  People  want  to  be  in  the  city,  I  think 
basically  most  people  want  to  be  in  the  city,  but  they  feel  they  are 
forced  out  because  of  the  lack  of  education  their  young  people  lare 
going  to  reccMvo.  I 

Ms.  Jarvis  indicated  a  large  number  of  young  people  coming;  out 
of  the  schools  are  not  able  to  function  at  the  12th  grade  level, 
which  is  very  true.  But,  we  have  made  great  strides,  I  think,  along 
the  lines  of  changing  the  mental  attitude  of  teachers  and  staff 
people  and  al^o  of  students.  | 

I  will  stop  with  that,  and  I  am  here  to  answer  any  questions^  that 
anybody  has  to  address  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.'Reed,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  alvery 
candid  opening  presentation.  ' 

■QUALITY  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Let  me  start  where  you  left  off,  and  I  tend  to  agree  with  you  that 
in  many  ways  \he  future  of  the  cities  are  tied  to  the  fut^iire  of 
public  education.  When  you  look  at  the  data  in  Washington,  D.C., 
it  indicates  a  rather  small  percentage  of  housing  units  in  W^hing- 
ton,  D.C.  are  really  family  housing  units,  and  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  children  who  are  in  school  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  are  the  children  o'f  families  earning  $10,000'  and  Jess,  or 
$35,000  and  over,*'and  that  there  is  an  interesting  disappearance  of 
families  earning  between  $10,000  and  $35,000  a  year,  black  and 
white,  who  tend  to,  once  thei^y  *get  married  and  begin  lo  have 
children,  move  out  into  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  suburbs! ostensi- 
bly for  a  number  of  reasons,  onie  most  important  being!  "better 
schools."  .     '  .1 

You  mentioned  that  if  we  have  quality  education,  we  don't  have 
to  worry  about  nliddle  class  flight  into^  the  suburbs.  One  of  the 
questions  that  I.  have  is,  can  you  have  quality  education  with  this 
significant  group  of  pecipls  oiit  of  the  school  system  where  the  well- 
to-do  don't  participate  because  they,  send  their  children  to  Sidwell 
Friends  or  other  schools,  middle  cla^  people  are  in  the  suburbs,- 
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and  the  low  inconie  people,  everybody  irf  the  family  that  can  work 
and  get  a  job  is  out  working,  functioning,  often  having  difficulty 
either  getting  away  from  the  job  or  making  the  system  respond  to 
them,  how  do  we  get  the  quality  education  with  such  a  significant 
population  of  people  outside?  Which  comes  first,  is  the  issue,  I 
guess,  I  am  raising  with  you.        *  • 

Dr.  Reed.  I  feel  if  you  can  produce  quality  with  what  remainsl^n 
the  city,  you  have  a  greater  selling  point  than  ever,  because  you 
say  to  the  people,  if  we  can  produce  quality  with  these  youngsters 
who  don't  l»ye  the  advantages  of  some  of  those  who  left  the  city, 
you  know  what  we  can  do  with  the  youngsters  who  bring  to  our 
school  system  the  advantages.  , ' 

One  of  the  things  we  have  to  face  is  that  the  social  ill§  that 
young  people  bring  to  schools,  particularly  inner-city  youngsters, 
are  so  massive  sometimes  that  you  have  to  deal  with  that  before 
you  can  even  talk  about  education.  I  know  some  people  I  talk  to — I 
talked  to  a  guy  on  the  radio  a  couple  nights  ago  who  disagrees;  he 
says  that  is  a  cop-out;  that  is  an  excuse.  Mr.  Chairman,  anybody 
who  has  been  in  the  inner  city  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  we 
talk  qbout  multiple  living  quarters  as  Ms.  Jarvis  talked,  about 
before?  families  stacked  on  top  of  each  other,  those  youngsters  have 
to  bring  to  school  with  them  large  numbers  of  social  problems  that 
will  inhibit  unlocking  anything  along  the  lines  of  education  until 
you  can  deal  with  that,  or  you  have  to  deal  with  them  smoothly. 

I  feel  quality  can  be  gained  and  maintained  even  with  the  resi- 
due of  what  we  arc  dealing  with  in  the  city  and  regardless  of  that 
flight.  I  think  with  a  good  strong  program  that  we  hav^  to  demand 
from  young  people  and  expect  certain  levels  of  achievement  be- 
cause thei:e  is  no  greater  enhancer  of  achievenient  than  expecta- 
tions. I  think  we  have  given  up,  and  we  have  said  to  ourselves, 
because  these  young  people  come  to  the  school  without  these  ad- 
vantages, they  can't  learn  or  are  only  going  to  learn- so  much.  I 
reject  that,  and  we  can  show  through  the  test  scores  that  has  not 
happened  in  the  last  3  or  4  years,  because  those  youngsters  who 
were  showing  Ipw  test  scores  have  not-^reached  the  national  nornri 
at  this  poinl,  but  have  showed  significant  gains  in  that  direction, 
because  we  have  done  away  with  social  promotions,  the  whole 
feeling  that  you  are  po6r,  black  and  came  from  the  ghettos,  so  we 
don't  expect  anything. 

We  say  you  have  to  achieve  in  spite  of  that.  I  am  not  giving  you 
rhetoric.  I  feel  you  have  to  make  sure  that  people  know  you  expect 
for  them  to  achieve,  and  if  they  don't  achieve,  you  are  not  going  to 
pat  them  on  the  back  and  pass  them  on,  anyway.  You  are  going  to 
say  you  have  to  go  back  and'the  system  has  to  bring  to  bear  on 
thai  person  additional  help  to  make  that  person  achieve,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  know  some  people  are  not  going  to 
achieve.  But  I  think  most  of  them  will,  if  you  push  them  to  the 
point  they  have  to  achieve,  because  when  thqy  get  out  of  sciiool, 
they  are  going  to  compete  in  a  whole  world,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  compete  in  a  black  world;  they  are  not  'going  to  compete  in 
anything  but  what  the  world  is,  and  that  is  a  multitude  of  all 
people,  and  they  have  to  survive.  I  think  if  you  train  them  in  an 
isolated  clinical  kind  of  situation,,  they  are  going  to  be  hard  pressed 
to  deal  when  they  get  out  of  school.     ^  :  " 
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I  feel  we  can  produce  quality  with  the  youngsters  left  and  .that, 
in  itself,  would  be  a  clear  indicator  to  people  that  the  system  is 
viable,  and  if  their  youngsters  come  back  with  the  advantages  they 
have,  how  much  more  we  can  do  for  them. 

REDUCTION  IN  TEACHERS 

The  Chairman.  You  indicated,  as  I  said,  in  rather  candid  fash- 
ion, that  there  are  a  number  of  problems  that  confront  public 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  money  may  not  be  = 
the  most  significant  of  those  problems. 

But  can  you*  comment  on  the  fact  that  given  Washington,  D.C.*s 
present  fiscal  problems,  it  is  requiring  virtually  all  agencies,  pro- 
grams, public  institutions  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  cut  back,  includ- 
ing the  board  of  education.  So  my  son  comes  home  and  says,  "Pop, 
I  may  not  start  school  until  November."  So  that  said  to  me  that 
limited  resources  does  play  a  very  specific  and  very  real  role  in  the 
light  of  the  children  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  by  virtue  of  limited 
resources  may  be  denied  several  weeks  or  a  few  months  of  educa- 
tion that  ought  to  be  their  right. 

Can  you  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me.  I  didn't  say 
that  the  budgetary  appropriation  was  not  irhportant.  I  say  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  the  most  important  thing  when  it  comes  to  quality  in 
education.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  sit  before  you  or  anybody  else 
and  say  that  the  revenue  that  is  needed  to  run  a  system  is  not 
important.  It  is  vastly  important. 

We  can  go  further  than  talking  about  delaying  school  openings!.  I 
am  in  the  process  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  RIF  ing  1,333  teachers 
before  September.  I  have  already  RIF'ed  800  as  of  this  minute  since 
June— 800  teachers  out  of  the  school  system  since  June  30  to  today, 
which  is  less  than  one  month. 

I  have  cases  wherein  three  different  cases  I  know  of  the  husband 
and  wife  were  RIF'ed  on  the  same  day,  -destroying  the  economic 
base  of  a  fam'ily.  So  I  am  not  sitting  here  saying  finance  is  not 
important. 

It  deals  also  with  supplies,  those  kinds  of  things  you  need  in  labs, 
whatever  they  may  be,  specimens  and  other  things.  It  is  vastly- 
important.  I  am  saying  even  with  a  ton  of  money,'if  you  don't  get 
some  of  the  other  things  in  place,  I  don't  see  any  chance  for 
quality.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

;  The  Chairman.  Can  you  comment  as  to  the  effect  of  RIF'ing  a 
{thousand  t  eachers  will  have  on  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
district  of  Columbia?  If  you  go  back  to  the  comment  from  the 
previous  question,  and  you  indicated  that  the  selling  point  for  the 

.  District  is  if  we  can  achieve  quality  education  with  the  people  we 
have  in  the  system.  Can  that  be  done  with  the  removal  of  a 
thousand  teachers? 

Dr.  REEb.  Let  me  go  back  and  tell  you  about  increasing  our  test 
scores  for  the  l:;st  3  years.  We  got  them  out  last  week  and  were 
very  gratified.  With  the  RIF'ing  of  a  thousand  teachers  it  says  to 
us  that  some  of  the  younger,  more  vigorous  physically  dedicated 

,  teachers  are  going  tanjofij  RIF'ed  out  of  the  system,  because  with 
their  own  set  of  uwiorti^afj^n  and  other  variables  that  enter  into 
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the  business  of  who  is  RIF  ed  and  who  isnX  we  are  going  to  lose 
young  teachejs  because  every  contract  is  built  on  seniority. 

That  is  norto  say  more  senior  teachers  are  not  good.  It  says  the 
young  teachers  who  have  the  physical  stamina  and  dedication  to 
teach  are  going  to  be  RIF'ed  and  the  most  disturbing  point  is  they 
are  going  to  be  RIF'ed  and  when  they  go  outsiue  of  our  doors,  the 
surrounding  schooL  districts— and  I  don't  blame  them  a  bit — are 
soaking  them  up  as  fast  as  they  can  get  them  and  put  them  in 
their  system.  I,  don't  know  that  we  can  maintain  the  quality  we 
have  been  able  to  show  for  the  last  3  years  with  that  kind  of 
devastating  cut. 

I  made  this  presentation  to  the  city  council,  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  and  to  both  the  House  and  Senate  subcommittees,  but  to  this 
point  it  is  to  no  avail. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  about  the  financial  problems.  Maybe  you. 
know  of  them.  To  maintain  in  1981  everything  we  had  in  1980,  our 
budget  would  havelbad  to  jump  from  $247  million  to  $279  million. 
With  fuel  oil  going  from  47  cents  to  $1.03,  and  other  things  which 
have  impacted  on  that  escalation,  we  asked  for  $279  million.  The 
mayor  originally  set  us  at  $252  million.  Then  the  mayor  came  back 
and  took  $8  million  out  of  that  $252,  to  knock  us  down  to  $244 
million,  so  we  are  $5  million  less  than  we  were  last  year  at  the  end^ 
of  the  fiscal  year  with  the  escalation  at  the  level  I  indicated  to  you 
just  now. 

T\\at  is  the  reason  we  are  cutting.  V/e  are  cutting  $39  million  out 
of  our  19gl  appropriation,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  having  to 
RIF  1,333  pepp;^.  It  is  devastating.  I.  can't  sit  here  and  tell  you  the 
impact  of  that.  We  cut  out  cortipletely_  programs  like  Driver-Ed,  cut 
back  drastically  on  adult  education,  cut  back  on,  counselors.  I  have 
terminated  45  assistant  principals^  and  we  have  had.  to  cut  across- 
the-board  to  come  up  with  that  kind  of  devastating  cut. 

This  school  system  has  never  in  the  history  of  its  life  had  to  cut 
$39  million  at  one  time;  never.  And  we  are  grappling?  with  that 
now.  We  are  going  to  cut.  I  am  going  to  have  1,300  people  RIF'ed 
by  September  4,  when  school  opens,  but  it  is  devastating. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  problem  even  further  compounded  by  the 
statement  you  made?  That  is,  if  you  RIF  a  thousand  people,  and  all 
the  ramifications  of  just  RlF'ing  a  thousand  people,  if  that  thou- 
sand tends  to  be  the  younger  teachers,  you  know,  I  talk  with 
teachers,  and  the  first  2  or  3  years  out  of  school  is  when  the 
teachers-are-idealistic-ancUtend  jo  challenge  the  system.  You  know, 
they  still  feel  assertive.  But  afteTabout  2  or  3  years  the  system  has 
beaten  them  into  submission,  so  they  beconie  part  of  the  process  of 
an  insulated  system  that  is  nonresponsive  and  nonsensitive  and 
insensitive,  so  that  the  problem  is  further  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  in  RIF  ing  a  thousand  teachers,  you  lose  those  people  for  those 
brief  few  years  who  have  the  creativity  and  energy  to  really  buck 
the  system  an(J^go  out  there' and  try  to  move  beyond  the  inertia  of 
the  bureaucracy  that  sets  in  on  them. 

Dr.  Reed.  Y'is,  sir,  you  are  absolutely  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  yield  to  counsel  to  ask  a  couple 
questions.  .  " 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  LAYOFFS 

Mr.  Davis.  Dr.  Reed,  to  continue  with  the  questions  related  to 
teachers  being  RIF'ed  and  overall  reductions  and  the  extent  to 
which  those  are  taking  place,  would  you  tell  us  to  what  extent 
administrative  staff  also  are  being  RIF'ed,  and  is  there  any  propor- 
tionate ratio  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  being  lost  who 
are  teachers? 

Dr.  Reed.  Yes,  I  cut  $4  million  out  of  administration  at  the  tune 
of  something  like  92  people.  I  cut  92  positions  out  of  administration 
from  my  office  right  on  down. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  that  something  which  you  expect  will  have  a  very 
negative  impact  on  the  management  problem  which  you  outlined 
at  the  beginning  of  your  statement? 

Dr.  Reed.  Absolutely.  You  know  when  you  talk  about  cutting  . 
school  budgets  from  a  political  standpoint  it  sounds  good  to  say  ciit 
.everything  except  teachers;  cut  the  fat  cats  downtown.  Let  me 
explain  when  you  cut  the  fat  cats  downtown,  you  cut  services.  We 
have  come  a  long  ways  in  beefing  up  and  shoring  up  our  manage- 
ment system,  and  personnel  and, management  and  delivery,  and 
everything  else.  This  kind  of  devastating  cut  is  going  to  put  us  in  a 
position  where  we  will  not  be  able  to  deliver  services  capably  as  we 
have  been  able  to  do  in  the  last  4  or  5  years,  so  it  will  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  ability  to  render  services. 

Mr..  Davis.  If  I  could  back  you  up  just  a  bit  for  the  record,  you 
were  saying  a,  while  ago  that  students  bring  to  the  schools  a  lot  of 
sociologically  determined  problems,  and  I  think  some  of  us  are 
aware  of  that,  but  what  we  usually  hear,  or  have  heard  here  prior 
to  your  testimony,  has  a  lot  to  do  with  what  is  perceived  as  the 
negative  impact  on  the  community  derived  from  the  deterioration 
of  the  educational  system,  and  I  seem  to  hear  you  saying  a  while 
ago  that  yes,  that  is  going  on,  but  what  people  are  not  looking  at 
-  enough  is  what  the  education  system  is  having  •  to  deaj  with  as  a 
result  of  other  social  problems. 

Would  you  amplify  on  that  a  bit,  so  that  we  can  get  into  the 
record  some  sense  of  what  schools  are  having  to  deal  with  which 
perhaps  has  nothing  to  do  with  teaching? 

FAILURE  OF  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Dr.  Reed.  It  is  easy  to  become  a  whipping  boy  for  all  of  the  ills  of 
young  people.  If  a  youngster  comes  out  of  the  12th  grade  or  not,  or 
isn't  progressive  in  school,  it  is  usually  labeled  as  the  fault  of  the 
school.  It  says  the  school  is  bad.  But  if  you  really  look  at  it  from  a 
pragmsttic  standpoint,  in  order  to  make  any  significant  gains  in 
educating  a  young  person,  there  has  to  be  a  unison  between  par- 
ents, jthe  student,  and-the  school. 

The  thing  I  find  lacking  is,  we  have,  unfortunately,  too  many 
parents  who  do  not  invplve  themselves  in  what  is  happening  in  the 
school;  to  make  sure  their  youngster  is  involved,  make  sure  what 
courses  they  ^re  taking;  take  some  time  to  visit  the  schools,  to 
check  with  teachers  on  attendance.  It  is  a  sad  commentary.  In  t\yo 
ways  it  is  a  sad  commentary  when  the  parent  comes  in  and  says 
my  child  was  absent  45  days,  ahd  I  didn't  know  it.  Naturally  I  take 
-.the  blame  for  the  school  not  reporting  that  situation  to  the  parent. 
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but,  again,  I  have  to  stop  and  say,  in  45  days  your  child  has  come 
home  and  not  mentioned  to  you  they  have  been  out  of  school,  and 
there  is  some  responsibility  there,  too. 

So  I  am  saying  it  is  a  combined  effort  between  parents,  schools, 
and  the  student  in  order  to  bring  about  some  gains  educationally. 

The  social  ills  I  am  talking  about  are  those  that  are  so  severe 
that  young  people  are  not  mentally  ready  to  talk  about  readmg 
and  writing.  They  sit  in  class  thinking  about  dealing  with  those 
social  problems  during  the  school  hours,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
hindrance  I  am  talking  about  inhibiting  young  people,  and  som^ 
young  people  come  to  school  with  those  problems  and  are  still  able 
to  divide  themselves  during  school  time  and  show  gains  and  prog- 
ress during  school,  and  others  cannot. ' 

'Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you. 

VOLUNTEERS  FOR  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 

Let  me  ask  another  question  which  is  somewhat  related  to  what 
we  are  talking  about  now,  and  also  to 'the  business  of  the  loss  of 
personnel  within  the  system. 

We  had  a  prior  witness.  Dr.  Marcus  Raskin,  who  put  before  us 
what  we  took  to  be  a  fairly  provocative  and  innovative  idea.  His 
idea  was  that  with  these  kinds  of  massive  reductions  in  staffing  of 
the  school  systems  that  it  may  be  time  to  start  considering  volun- 
tary programs  that  will  have  professionals  from  the  community  as 
well  as  parents  voluntarily  going  into  the  schools  and  giving  2  or  3 
hours'  here  and  there,  or  whenever  they  can,  in  some  organized 
way  of  course,  just  in  order  to  enable  the  system  to  survive. 

Is  this  something  which  has  come  to  your  attention  in  any  way 
before,  the  necessity  to  try  to  launch  such  an  effort?  _  _ 

Dr  Reed.  Absolutely;  2  years  ago,  I  organized  a  voluntary  ottice; 
and  staffed  it.  We  went  from  something  like  300  volunteers  to 
2,700,  which  we  honored  here  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year,  i 
don't  think  you  can  measure  the  value  of  voluntary  service  in  the 
schools.  I  don't  think  we  could  survive  no\y  if  it  wasnt  for  that 
large  number  of  volunteer  parents.  During  the  year  before  last, 
work  stoppage  with  our  teachers,  without  the  response  we  got  from 
the  community  people  who  went  in  and  held  classes,  and  in  some 
cases  very  qualified  people,  themselves,  because  of  their  prior  expe- 
riences, we  never  would  have  survived  that  terrible  time. 

So  I  think  he  is  absolutely  right.  The  voluntary  services  we  have 
in  this  city  are  great.  This  city  has  more  Resources  than  any  other 
in  the  world  I  know.  We  have  had  to  tap  that.  We  have  extensive 
programs  also  ^ith  the  community  along  the  lines  of  executive 
intern  programs,  students  who  work  with  the  executive-type 
people  and  in  so  many  cases  it  leads  to  a  job.  We  have  a  lot  ot 
community  programs  we  operajbe  in  the  school  system.  We  are  very 
gratified  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  school  system 
33  of  your  youngsters  from  one  career  center  renovated  an  entire 
house  and  sold  it  for  $87,000  and -now  we  are  doing  the  second 
house  and  looking  forward  to  doing  some  new  houses  m  the  future. 
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CAHEEK  DEVELOPMENT  SHORT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  had  witnesses  tell  us  again  and  again,  Dr. 
Reed,  and  you  heard  Ms.  Jarvis  say  it  this  morning,  I  am  sure,  that 
one  of  the  Biggest  problems  with  our  educational  system  is  that 
often  it  is  totally  out  of  sync  with  the  demands  of  the  labor  market, 
and  we  have  heard  that  repeatedly  since  thesft  hearings  bogan. 

Would  you  comment  on  that?  Tell  us,  first  of  all,  if  you  recognize  ^ 
that  as  a  priority  problem,  and,  if  so,  what  kinds  of  things  are 
being  done  in  Washington  to  correit  this  problem? 

Dr.  Reed.  That  has  been  a  big  gap,  and  we  recognize  that.  To  try 
to  offset  that,  we  have  involved  the  labor  unions  more  and  more  in 
our  planning  6n  our  advisory  council  for  career  development  prp- 
"^grarfis.  That  way,  we  have  some  real  expertise  along  the  lines  of 
wh^'t  is  happening  in  the  world  of  work.  * 

The  biggest  ,  problem  we  have  found  in  the  past  is  we  have  not 
been  able,  equipmentwise,  to  keep  up  with  the  advancement  of^ 
industry.  If  we  buy  a  piece  of  equipment,  we  are  socked  in  with^dt^ 
for  20  years.  In  printing,  for  instance,  the  printing  industry  accelerr 
al:ed  so  fast,  we  were  still  teaching  youngsters  to  handset  camera, 
afxd  they  were  going  from  the  camera  to  the  press  in  the  industry. 
7  One  other  problem  we  have  had  in  the  past,  which  has  lessened 
somewhat,  is  the  racist  attitude  of  unions.  They  have  not  been 
/op^to  taking  black  kids  OJT  and  training  them.  The  Bricklayers 
/  Uiife^jhas  gone  forward  in  that  before  6ome  of  the  rest  of  them.  So 
/  that^as  been  one  of  the  problems.  Now,  a  lot  of  that  has  melted ' 
'  down,  and  we  are  working  with  apprenticeship\councils  and  other 
groups,  training  young  people  to  be  ready  to  step  out  and  go  OJT 
even  if  not  on  a  regiilar  job.  We  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
involving  unions  and  labor  people  in  the  planning  of  the  school  and 
asking  them  what  should  we  be  teaching  in  the  area.  ^ 

Our  auto  mechanics,  if  we  are  going,  to  teach  auto  mechanics, 
they  advise  us  we  should  teach  combustion  engines  and  other 
things,  rather  than  going  back  and  doing  like  we  had  done  in  the 
past.  I  think  that  has  helped  us  to  move  and  lessen  that  gap 
between  industry  and  the  schools.  Not  to  mislead  you  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  we  feel  comfortable  with  it,  but  I  think  we 
have  lessened  the  gap.  - 

Mr.  Pa  VIS.  Have  you  found  private  business  and  industry  very 
cooperative? 

BUSINESS  hel;^  to  schools 

Dr.  Reed.  Very  much  so.  And  we  have  called  them  invfor  other 
things.  I  was  having  terrible  problems  2  years  ago  transporting 
handicapped  children  from  the  homesites  to  schools.  We  were  not 
able,  with  the  number  of  buses  we  had,  to  get  the  youngsters  to 
school  on  time.  We  were  getting  them  to  the  schools  at  10:30  in  the 
morning  and  picking  ^them  up  at  1:30  to  get  them  home.  So  they 
had  no  time  in  school.  We  went  to  the  Metro  people  and  said,  you 
have  the  people  with  routing  experience,  can  they  sit  down  with 
our  people  and  show  us  how  to  do  it,  which  they  did. 

We  had  trouble  stocking  the  warehouse  in  a  systematic  way  so 
we  would  get  goods  in  and  out  in  a  fashion.  We  went  to  the  Giant 
Food  people  and  said,  loan  us  your  warehouse  peopb  to  show  us 
how  to  do  it;  train  our  people.  They  did  that.  We  have  called  on 
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people  in  tKe  business  community  time  and  time  again  to  aid  us  in 
training  people.  Not  to  do  it  for  us,  but  to  show  our  people  how  to 
do  it  so  we  can  carry  on.  We  ^re  taking  advantage  of  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  referred  to  the  lag  between  what  is  bemg  taught 
and  the  actual  demands  of  business  and  industry  today.  This  raises 
in  my  mind  the  question  of  how  good  a  job  is  being  done  in  the 
vocational  education  area^as  that  area,  it  would  seem  to  nie,  is  the 
most  fundamental  to  trying  to  keep  up  with  developments  in  busi- 
ness and  industry,  and  making  sure  those  skills  that  are  being 
taught  are  usable  skills  and  not  antiquated  by  the  time  they  are 

learned.  '  ,  .  .  i. 

Dr.  Reed.  What  we  are  getting  from  the  business  community 
along  those  lines  are  particular  trade. areas.  They  are  saying  give 
us  the  young. people  with  a-basic!foundation  and  let  us  take  them 
t)JT,  and  we  will  go  ahead  and  finish  the  training  OJT  rather  than 
you  trying  to  turn  out  a  finished  product  that  is  ready  to  step  into 
a  full-time  job.  We  have  gone  that  route  in  working  with  the 
unions.  Our  vocational  schools'  career  development  centers,  we  do 
need  to  imprpve  them.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  They  are 
not  up  to  par,  but  that  is  an  area  we  are  concentrating  on,  knowing 
large  numbers  of  our  young  people  may  not  go  on  to  higher  educa- 
tion and  may  need  to  get  into  the  area  of  making  a  living. 

Another  thing  that  concerns  us  is  that  I  feel  basically  everybody 
should  have  some  area,  some  second  way  of  making  a  living,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  or  she  is  going  to  college  or  not.  Nowadays, 
most  of  the  youngsters,  can't  afford  to  go  to  college  unless  they 
have  a  second  job,  so  we  need  to  give  them  something  to  make  a 
living  with  while  they  are  in  school;  we  are  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion. That  is  an  important  area. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  concludes  my  ques- 

^^°The  Chairman.  Counsel  for  the  minority  is  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  questions. 

Mr,  Starkey.  Dr.  Reed,  it  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
because  declining  enrollment  doesn't  result  in  a  commensurate 
decline  in  per-pupil  cost  because  of  the  constant  cost  of  maintain- 
ing school  buildings  and  salaries  and  whatnot,  that  schools  should 
share  space  with  Government  agencies  or  compatible  commercial 
operations  in  effect  leasing  unused  school  space.  .  ,  j 

My  question  is,  would  this  interfere,  in  your  opinion,  with  educa- 
tional activities,  or  are  there  opportunities- for  expanding^educa- 
tional  experience,  say,  high  schoolers  being  interns  in  a  Govern- 
ment agency  that  is  operating  within  that  school? 

Dr  Reed.  Well,  along  the  lines  of  leasing  buildings,  we  have 
recommended  to  the  board  closing  22  buildings  because  of  lack  of 
enrollment  and  building  new  buildings.  We  have  le^ed  those  to 
private  organizations,  and  we  have  leased  them  to  different  social 
organizations  in  the  city.  I  don't  see  any  interference.  I  think  we 
can  work  it  out  so  there  can  be  a  smooth,  harmonious  kind  ot 
relationship  between  industry  and  the  schools  along  the  lines  of 
training  without  interruption  to  the  educational  process. 

We  have  done  it  with  a  group  called  Prometheans,  a  group  that 
is  very  successful  in  town,  of  professional  men  who  have  gone  out 
and  got  industries  to  adopt  schools,  and,  as  they  adopt  these 
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schools,  they  ors  to  their  particular  agencies  for  field- 

trips;  they  come  '  i  ■  ^  seminars  on  what  it  takes  to  rise  to  a 
level  of  being  emi^  '1  that,  company,  and  that  seems  to  work 
very  well.  It  becomes  ;.  j  of  the  educational  process  rather  than 
an  isolated,  added-on  m  that  could  be  disruptive.  We  have  had 
a  lot  of  success  with  thi. 
Mr.  Starkey.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Reed. 


V;5CATI0NAL  EDUCATION 


The  Chairman.  Dr.  ihnid,  some  of  our  research  indicates  that  the 
District's  investment  i.  vocational  education  is  something  that 
tends  to  be  less  than  r-u^t  at  any:  other  State,  and  that  we  tend  to 
get  less  xOut  oLit.  Can  >ou  comment  as  to  why  that  is  the  case? 

Dr.  RroD.  I  think  historically,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  vou  do  not 
have  a  large  adiount  of  industry  in  Washingtpn,  people  seem  to 
feel  that  there  is  not  a  great  need  for  training  youngsters  in 
certain  areas.  If  you  go  to  Baltimore  or  Chicago,  or  St.  Lrouis,  where 
ou  have  a  heavy  industrialized  city,  where  employment  is  availa- 
le  upon  graduation,  then  I  think  you  have  a  greater  intensified 
program  for  vocational  educ^ation. 

Historically,  in  this  system,  it  has  not  been  that.  As  you  know, 
the  largest  category  of  employment  hexe  is  the  District  Govern- 
ment, and  they  hire  people  who  have  certain  kinds  of  skills,  filing, 
typing,  something  like  that;  I  think  more  or  less  semi-white-collar 
kinds  of  jobs.  So  1  think  it  is  what  we  are  living  with  because  of  the 
history  of  this  city.  ^  ^ 

Although  we  feel,  and  I  feel  personally,  you  should  train  young 
people  based  on  the  national  job  market  rather  than  the  local  job 
market,  because  youngsters  who  are  trained  can  relocate  to  work. 
So  you  are  slightly  right  about  the  small  amount  of  money  we  are 
now  spending  in  vocational  education  compared  to  school  systems 
of  comparable  size. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  have  one  additional  question,  which  is  the 
question  I  raised  with  Ms.  Jarvis  as  well.  ^ 

FUTURE  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

A  number  of  witnesses,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  have  stated  to  us  it 
is  their  belief  that  if  we  continued  down  the  road  we  are  going; 
that  the  cities  of  America,  including  Washington,  would  end  up 
being  cities  of  young  people,  senior  citizens,  minorities  and  well-t<>- 
do  people.  I  would  like  for  you  to  comment  to  that  from  your 
vantage  point  in  viewing  the  city  as  superintendent  of  education 
and  as  a  resident,  and  long-time  resident;  and,  second,  comment  to 
that  in  relationship  to  what  you  perceive  to  be  the  ramifications 
for  the  school  system,  the  future  of  the  schools  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Reed.  Well,  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right,  if  we  keep  on 
the  course  we  are  going  now,  your  prediction.  But,  as  I  said  earlier: 
so  goes  the  school  system,  so  goes  this  city.  I  think  the  educators 
have  an  awesome  responsibility  to  eliminate  that  credibility  gap 
between  the  community  and  the  public  schools.  Once  that  takes 
place,  and  we  are  producing  young  people  out  of  the  12tn  grade 
who  can  function  at  the  12th  grade  level  and  can  go  on  to  the  13th 
year  if  they  are  desirous  of  doing  that,  then  we  can  change  that 
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direction  that  vou  just  mentioned,  and  we  can  keep  people  in  the 
city,  because  the  city  is  viable,  and  they  know  their  young  people 
can  receive  a  quality  education.  I  think  the  school  system  is  the 
answer  to  that  possible  plight;  I  really  do. 

ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Chairman.  My  l^t  question,  then,  is  what  do  you  perceive 
to  be  an  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  play  in 
enhancing  the  quality  of  the  education  in  the  District  that  it  is  not 
engaging  in  at  this  time  or  in  a  limited 'fashion? 

Dr  Reed.  I  think  the  Federal  Government,  through  its  resources, 
can  look^at  school  districts  along  the  lines  of  their  uniqueness  and 
work  with  the  Federal  regulations  so  they  will  fit  some  school 
districts  because  of  their  unique  problems.  -  i    t  r  • 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  comparability  for  title  i,  tor  in- 
stance We  are  under  court  order  of  Hobson  v.  Hansen  to  equalize 
expenditures  in  the  school  district,  which  almost  works  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  comparability.  Now,  as  we  go  to  the  Office  ot 
Educatidn  and  say,  look,  you  have  to  look  at  our  other  kinds  ot 
problems  because  of  this  court  decree  and  don  t  hold  us  to  the 
strict  comparability  kind  of  regulation  you  hold  everybody  else--we 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  consideration  with  that.  I  think  that 
Vould  help  us  do  some  things  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  in 

^^The^regulations  are  supposed  to  rn  everybody,  and  I  understand 
why,  and  I  know  you  can^t  go  around  and  give  everybody  its  own 
little  unique  comparability  regulation,  but  we  need  some  considera- 
tion I  have  talked  to  Secretary  H^fstedler  about  that  along  the 
lines  of  things  that  can  be  .done— I  think  funding  some  programs 
along  the  lines  of  allowing  us  to  bring  in  the  ektra  kinds  ot  help. 

SECURITY  PROBLEMS  IN  D.C  SCHOOLS 

For  instance,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  this  city,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  security.  This  school  system  has  no  security  program.  We 
have  200  schools  in  the  heart  of  this  city,  and  in  so  many  of  them 
you  can  step  off  the  sidewalk,  into  the  building,  and  you  have 
nobody  inside  that  building  to  protect  those  people  against  an 
outside  intruder.  We  had  a  robbery  in  a  school  yesterday  that  we 
have  no  control  over,  and  I  think  we  should  look  at  some  kind  ot 
moneys  that  we  could  use  above  and  beyond  the  base  budget  to 
have  a  program  that  will  secure  the  people  that  we  have  in  our 

schools  "  • 

The  police  department  does  not  have  the  manpower  and  pereon- 
nel  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  security  we  need  for  160,000  children 
and  an  employment  force  of  close  to  12,000  people.  I  think  the 
'Federal  Government  should  sit  down  with  some  local  people  and 
talk  about  the  kinds  of  things  that,  could  be  done  to  bring  about 
those  kinds  of  things  to  make  people  feel  better  about  schools.  Our 
schools  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  thugs  and  hoodlums  in  this  city. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  at  the  point,  from  your  testimony,  where 
the  schools  of  this  city  need  that  level  of  security?  If  that  is  where 
it  is,  then  you  know  we  have  made  a  quantum  jump  in  the  nature 
of  education  or  the  philosophy  of  education,  or  at  least  the  philos- 
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ophy  of  the  atmosphere  of  education,  because  many  people  state 
that  good  education  cannot  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
being  policed,  that  that  contradicts  the  notions  of  education.  Are 
we  at  a  point  where  we  have  to  move  beyond  that? 

Dr.  Reed.  V/^  are  at  a  point  we  have  to  deal  with  realism.  We 
have  to  be  realistic  about  what  is.  happening  in  the  cities.  That 
philosophy  sounds  good.  But  . when  I  have  kids  being  sliot  in  schools 
by  outside  intruders  and  teachers  being  mauled  by  outside  intrud- 
ers, and  last  year  we  had  a  young  girl  10  ye^rs  old  taken  out  of  the 
building  and  raped.  I  don't  have  time  for  that  rhetoric.  We  are 
talking  about  bringing  in  protection  for-  those  people.  I  don't  have 
anybody  in  my  schools  equipped  and  trained  to  handle  somebody 
who  comes  in  with  a  we'apon.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administrators,  but  they  are  not  there  for-^he  pur- 
pose of  policing  the  school,  but  to  be  the  educational  leaders.  > 

What  happens  is  so  many  of  them  turn  themselves^  into  police; 
type  people  rather  than  educators,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  have  had  a  decline  in  education,  because  of  this  syndrome.  If  he 
runs  a  tight  ship,  he  has  a  good  school.  Mr.  Chairman^.you  can  run 
a  tight  ship  with  no  education  going  on.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
fact  we  have  put  our  people  in  that  posture,  from  the  fact  they 
have  to  protect  the  schools. 

A  person  who  comes  into  the  school  with  a  gun,  only  one  person 
I  know  can  deal  with  that  person,  and  that  is  a  policeman  or 
somebody  else  trained  to  deal  with  it.  I  am  saying  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  have  to  be  realistic  about  what  is  happening  in 
the  cities  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  bring  to  bear  upon  that  problem 
whatever  services  are  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Just  take  the  last  5  years;  have  you  seen  a 
significant  increase  in  threats  to  teachers,  to  students,  crimes 
against  persons,  committed  on  school  property,  in  the  schools? 

Dr.  Reed.  In  this  city  I  have  seen  a  slight  decrease,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  I  think  our  drug  problems  reached  a  real  peak  about  4 
years  ago.-  Now  I  seem  to  see  a  lessening  of  hard  drugs.  We  still 
have  the  marihuana  problems  and  the  cheap  wine  and  beer  prob- 
lems, but  the  hardcore  smack  and  other  kinds  of  hard  drugs,>I 
seem  to  see  a  lessening  of  that.  As  a  result  of  that  decline,  which 
we  are  very  grateful  for,  I  see  a  lessening  of  the  kinds  of  attack  we 
were  experiencing  4  or  5  years  ago.       .  ' 

But  we  are  still  at  the  mercy  of  those  people  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily dealing  in  drugs,  but  just  come  in  to  rob  people.  As  I  indicat- 
ed to  you,  in  one  of  the  high  schools  yesterday,  two  guys  ckme  in 
with  a  shotgun  and  robbed  three  people  late  yesterday  wening. 
Fortunately,  nobody  was  there  but  the  staff,  and  two  of  the  staff 
members  were  robbed.  They  may  never  catch  them.  I  am'  saying 
thfey  come  and  they  go.  But  there  is  nobody  there  to  protect  the 
people. 

The  fire  .marshals  won't  let  you  lock  any.  doors.  I  have  school 
buildings  with  85  and  90  exits  to  the  street,  and  you  cannot  lock 
any  of  them  during  the  school  day;  so  all  of  those  doors  are  accessi- 
ble. We  have  looked  at  all. kinds  of  ways  of  dealing  with  it,  and  we 
finally  have  a  piece  of  hardware  we  think  will  help  us  in  that 
direction,  but  you  just  don't  have  the  right  kind  of  protection. 
Some  school  systems  have  gone  into  a  large  expense  to  hire  guards. 
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and  they  have  guards  stationed  in  the  schools.  I  know  Pittsburgh 
and  St.  Louis  have  done  it,  and  many  other  cities.  We,  at  this 
point,  have  not  reached  the  point  of  putting  that  kind  of  money 
into  security. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  additional  questions  from  staff? 

Dr.  Reed,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your 
presentation  and  contribution  before  this  committee.  If  any  addi- 
tional questions  occur  to  us,  or  we  have  .the  need  for  hard  statistics, 
we  would  like  to  submit  them  to  you  in  writing  in  the  hopes  you 
would  respond. 

Dr.  Reed.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

[Dr.  Reed  5  prepared  statement  and  attachments  follow:! 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  OlSTRJCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

OPPiCe  OF  TMB  SiJPEWNTENOENT 
pflEStOCNTIAL  BUiLO<NC 
^13  12TH  STBfiqT  N  W 
WAfiMiNOTON  OC  20004 


July  22,  1980 


Congressman  Ronald  V.  Delluns 
Chairman 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Room  1310 

Longworth  House  Office  Building 
WasJiington,  D.  C.  20515  ^ 

Dear  Congressomn  Dellumst 

Thank  you  for  providing  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schopls 
with  ?  fori  to  present  to  your  Committee  the  attached  -tatenent. 
relating  to  education  and  it.  role  in  the  urban 
heartedly  endorse  your  attempt  t.n  get  at  the  P"^l«»* 
education  and  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
that  will  prioritize   the  needs  of  our  nation  and  accord  public 
education  its  rightful  p(\8i'tion  in  a  democratic  society. 

Sincerely, 

Vincent  E.  Reed 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

VERrJdh 
Attachments 
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Permit  ae  to  preface  the  following  reaponees  to  your  questions  by 
saying  that  the  school  system  has  attempted  tc  focus  In  on  some  major  • 
areas  of  concern  and,  of  course,  only  superficially.    Wc  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  explore  In  greater  depth  the  needs  of  urban  schools, 
and  we  would  be  very  open  to  providing  the  Congress  with. the  opportunity 
to  develop  a  model  system  right  here  In  the  nation*^  capital. 

1,     What  are  the  critical  problems  facing  the  Washington.  D.C.  public 

school  aystea  today?  *  ,  '  • 

The  major  "problem  facing  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  Is  , 
Its  level  of  funding  for  1981.    The  D.  C.  Public  Schools  needed  at 
least  278  million  dollars  to  iLSintaln  the  same  level  of  operations 
as  It  did  In  1980,  but  with  the  budget  cutbacks  It  appears  that  Che 

'   maxlAuffl  that  wc  may  expect  Is  24A    million  dolla^rs.    This  level  of 

funding  has  taken *a  conlslderable  toll  on  staff '*s  well  aa  other 
"  resources.    The  school/  system  has  had  to  release  teachers  that  have 
been  In  the  clasaroom  for  up  to  ten  years,  ancf^/e  still  have  ar. 
addltlpnal  8  to  10  million  dollars  to  cutv    We^are  frantically 
looking  for  ways  other  than  the  release  of  personnel  to  pare  down 

*     to  our  1981  level  of  funding,,  but  personnel  costs  comprise    88Z  of 
our  total  budget.    A  good  107\  of  our  total  schooO.  staff  will 
ultimately  be  Impacted  by  thJ,s  catastrophic  cut  In  funds.    Much  of 
the  progress  that  we  have  made  in  the  past  three  years  could  be 
very  seriously  endangered  because  of  the  lack  of  services  tb  our 
students.    It  is  ironic  that  when  we  are  ju«t  beginning  to  make  a 
difference  in  student  achievement  that  this  should  happen.  * 
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The  schools  of  the  District,  just  like  the  majority  of  other  big  city 
school  systems  throughout  the  country,  are  suffering  from  an  image 
problem.    Because  of  the  focus  that  the  media  places  on  the  schools,  all 
that  Is  publlclred  are  the  negative  happenings;  It  Is  conceded  we  have 


providing  a  large  nuab«r  of  students  with  the  basic  skills  to  become 
contributing  members  of  th<  community.    The  negative  feelings  engendered 
by  this  image  create  a  number  of  related  problems  that  In  turn  became 
self-fullfllllng.    If  pur  students  think  they  are  receiving  an  Insufficient 
level  of  teaching,  they  In  turn  will  not  expend  their  time  and  energy 
needed  to  learn  what  Is  presented  to  them.    In  turn,  teachers  give  up 
because  they  feel  that  whatever  they  do  Is  useless.    Such  concepts  tend 
to  feed  upon  themselves  and  cause  attltudlnal  problems  that  become 
Inaunaountable. 

<.  ■« 

Reduced  enrollment  figures  also  create  critical  economic  and  political 
problems  for  the  public  schools.    As  the  constituency  of  public  education 
grows  smaller^  so  does  Its  political  clout.    In  turn,  since  funds  are 
usually  appropriated  by  legislative  bodies,  the  tendency  to  support 
other  government  activities  In  preference,  to  education  becomes  more  • 
politically  appealing. 

As  the  number  of  students  lu  the  public  school  continues  to  decrease, 
so  does  the  funding  level.    This  approach  to  funding  would  make  sense  If 
In  the  beginning  the  level  of  funding  was  appropriate  to  finance  the 
schools;  but,  don't  compensate  for  Inadequate  funding  In  the  first  place 
by  oaklng  It  more  Inadequate.    Now,  with  reduced  en'follments;  should  be 
the  tloe  for  us  to  finally  catch  up  with  providing  adequate  level  of  ^ 


educational  services,  but.  Instead,  we  are  perpetuating  and  promoting 
the  decline  of  free  public  education *ln  America. 


our  shortcomings,  but  we  do  In  a  large  number  of  Instancies  succeed  in 


v'  . 
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We  ouBt  look  et  education  •«  la  Intereat  bearing  account  ititre  for 
eveVy, dollar  we  put  In,  ve  get  a  rate  of  return  that  aakea  ua,  aa  a  . 
nation,  grow  healthier,  wealthier  and  .ore  politically  and  aoclally 
aware  of  what  the  fulfillaente  of  the  democratic  proceee  holda  for 
ita  practloners. 

,  } 

Several  vlfn>..p«  have  aunRaated  that  the  hlRh  untaployment  problem 
of  ttlnorltlea  and  teenagera  can  be  addraasd  through  an  effort  to 
directly  link  occupational  educa^on  and  training  programa  to  the 
-market/  la  the  p.  C.  public  ach&ol  avatea  attempting  to  aaka  thia 
link  bctveen  education  and  tha  labor  Market? 
\ 

I  certainly  agree  that  a  direct  linkage  between  occupational  education 
and  the  training  program  to  Xhe  labor  market  would  have  a  poaitive 
effect  in  reducing  the  large  number  of  uneaployed  alnorities  and 
teenagera  in  urljan  areae.    It  should  be  the  concern  of  all  veated 
interest  groups  to  reduce  the  rate  of  unemployment  among  our  youth. 
The' schools  should  be  joined  in  a  partnership  made  up  of  unions, 
industrial  and  coomerical  enterprises,  other  government  agencies 
and  any  other  vested  interest  grofup  to  work  cooperative?.y  in  facilitating 
the  tranaition  of  our  youth  from  tfie  wotfld  of  education  to  the 
world  of  work.    Such'  concentrated  cooperative  uae  of  resources 
would  distribute  the  cost  of  p.rfeparing  Individuals  for  work  over  a 
wider  range  of  veated  interest  groups.    Employers  have  facilitiea 
that  couia  in  many  instances  be  utilized  in  the  vocational  training 
programs.    Thia  would  free  the  school  system  from  trying  to  duplicate 
educational  settings  which  in*many  instances  are  antiquated  and 
unfunctional  in  favor  of  actual  work  settings.    Employers  would  be 
able  to  tailor  train  individuals  arfd  in  return  accrue  all  the 
pluses  that  cone  about,  because  of  the  quality  of  employee  they  will 
employ.    Additionally,  it  is  only  fair  that  employers  begin  to 
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share  the  cqsc  of  Che  benefits  they  have  beett  reaping  Over  the 
years*    Since  schools  train  students  at  public  expense,  so  Chat 
employers  oay  utilize  individuals    w^o  can  read  and  write  and 
perform  tasks  whJtch  enhance  the  benefits  for  that  enterprise,  it  is 
only  fitting  that  all  vested  interest  group  should  work  together. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  ve  have  a  number  of  vocational  education 
training  programs  that  are  developing  those  linkages  between  the  ;  I 
school  system  and  the  labor  market.  •         '      s  ^ 

At  the  Junior  high  school  .level,  work  experience  is  available - to^  • 
Introduce  students  to  the  demands  of  the-  labor  market.    Such  experiences 
are  used  to  make  sttfients  awa're  of  the  Jobs  in  the  local  labor  market 
and  to  help  them  make  career* choices.    These -experiences  come  at  a 
time  when  the  educator  and  the  employer  could  be  mutually  supportive 
of  the  student. 

At  the  high  school  level,  experiences  in  the  labor  market  are  an  ^• 
integral  part  of  the  student's  education.    For  Jobs  in  areas  such  .  ' 
as  business  education,  health  occupations  and  others  where  the  tools 
of  the  trade  are  changing  much  faster  than  the  schools  can  acquire* 
them,  it  is  critical  that  students  have  training  experiences  in  the 
labor  market.    Linkage  arrangements  here  may  be  used  to  decrease 
emmployers  costs  for  training  and  re-training  of  staff.  •  ' 

We  are  aware  of  the  benefits  of  linkage  ai^rangements  with  business, 
'industry  and  labor  and,  where  possible,  have  worked  to  make  such 
arrangements  beneficial  for  our  students./ 
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The  majority  of  our  occupational  training  programs  are  within  our 

/ 

Division  of  Career  Development  Programs.    Primarily,  through  the 
support  of  advisory  council  personnel,  linkage  arrangements  have  . 
served  to  .stimulate  thft  creation  of  new  programs.  Increased  services 
to  students  and  provide  opportunities  that  facilitate  the. placement 
of  students  In  both  training  and  permanent  employment  situations.' 

One  of  our  more  Innovative  programs  Invol^yes  .students  In  the  renovation 
^  of  sub-standard  housing  In  the  city.    A  linkage  arratlgement  with 
the  Washington  Board  of  Realtors  has  enabled  the  schools  to  secure 
work  sites,  equipment  and  materials.    Students  upon  graduation, 
are  assisted  In  obtaining  full-time  employment  In  the  construction 
Industry.    Our  Experience-Based  Career  Education  Program  allows 
^students  to  combine  classroom  study  with  experience  In  career 
settings  as  preparation  for  future  Jobs  and  careers.    The  placement 
rate  of  graduates  of  this  program  Is  excellent. 

I  muse  mention,  however,  that  the  unemployment  of  minorities  and 
teenagers  cannot    be  fully  addressed  by  linkage  arrangements. 
Advanced  technology  has  eliminated  many  Jobs  which. young  persons 
once  held.    Concurrently,  older  persons  are  permitted  to  hold  Jobs 
much  longer.    This,  In  some  Itistances  keeps  the  young  person  out 
of  the  labor  market.    There  are  other  factors  which  will  be  mentioned 
during  this  hearing. 
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We  are  encloiing  some  atticlga  froa  th«  Cincinnati  Post  that  indicate 
that  regardlesa  oi!  the  socio-econonlc  Paclcground  ot  cnlxdren  tftat 
urban  education  can  succeed  in  teaching  then  the  basics.  Are 
there  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  success  in  Washington.  D.  C?  , 

Hy  inswer  to  question  number  three  is  an  unqualified  "yes".    I  very^ 

strongly  believe  that  urban  education  not  only  can  but  unquestionably 

tmist  be  able  to  succeed  in  teaching  all  children  the  basics  regardless 

of  their  iocio-aconooiic  background-    The  myth  that  because  you're 

poor,  it  follows  that  you  can't  learn,  "ts  a  tenet  proposed  by  those 

that  seek  to  foresake  the  millions  of  poor  and  minority  students  of 

our  country.-  A  mind,'  is  a  mind,  is  a  mind.    Irrespective  of  the 

physical  location  of  a  student,  the  basic  capacities  for  learning 

is  there.    The  potential  for  mastery  of  the  basic  educational 

competencies  reside  within  each  'individual  and  each  individual  has 

a  potential  peculiar  to  his  being.    It  is  the  actualization  of  this 

potential  that  may  vary  from  community  to  community.    The  environment 

of  the  individual  can  either  promote  or  hinder  the  function  of 

actualizing  his  potential.    An  urban  poor  child  in  the  beginning 

has  the  same  basic  iD.iate  relative  potential  as  a  child  found  in 

whatever  setting  you  ^sh  to  describe  (rural,  snburban,  etc.).  The 

development  of  that  child  will  to  a  great  degree  depend  initially 

upon  the  family,  since  the  family  is  the  primary  source  for  transmitting 

the  value  of  culture  and  later,  in  formal  setting,  the  public 

schools.  In  many  instances,  major  blocks  of  learning  hav^'  taken 

place  before  the  child  enters  school.'  When  the  public  schools  take 

over  the  formal  education  of  a  child,  the  schools  must  be  able  to 

adequately  identify  and  diagnose  what  levels  of  mastery  have  occurred 

and  determine  what  prescriptive  offerings  should  be  presented  for 

mastery  by  the  student  so  that  they  will  develop  step  by  step  Che 
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identified  basic  competence  that  will  prepare  them  to  become 
contributing  members  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  urban  schools  must  have  a  well  organized  curriculum  offering 
that^is  geared  to  take  the  student  from  where  he/she  is  to  where 
the  goals  of  the  community  dictc-"  he/she  should  be.    Once  the 
school  system  knows  what  to  teach,  then  it  must  have  an  adequate 
delivery  system  that  will  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  provide 
a.  graduating  student  with  those  saleable  skills  that  will  make  him 
a  functional  person  in  the  total  society. 

The  D.  C.  Public  Schools  over  the  past  three  yl^rs  has  endeavored 
to  develop  a  curriculum  'offering  that  has  the  capacity  to  provide 
the  student  with  those  basic  competencies  needed  to  succee^ 
Additionally,  we  have  undertaken  to  devfelop  a  delivery  system  that 
will  reach  each  student  at  his  level  of  competency  and  move  him'^rough 
^he  prescribed  educational  program.    To  give  you  some  insight  in.o  our 
Competency-rBased  Curriculum,  I  am  submitting  for  your  information  several 
articles.    It  appears  that  we  have  been  able  to  halt  the  decline  in  test 
scores  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  dnd  we  are  turning  the 
system  around.    We  have  moved  our  students*  test  scores  on  the  Compre- 
hensive Test  of  Basic  Skills  closer  to  the  national  norm.    We  are  also 
submitting  for  your  information  articles  from  the  Washington  Post  which 

speaks  to  our  progress.    We  hope  we  will  be  able  to  sustain  this  pattern 

« 

of  improvement,  but  with  the  drastic  cut  in  the  budget  we  may  be  hard 
pressed  to  meet  our  expectations.  / 
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If  you  were  able  to  dream  about  the  ideal  urban  public  school  system 
how  would  that  system  work,  what  would  be  its  character  and  goals? 

Let  us  look  at-question  number  4  from  several  prospectives:  funding, 
na^gement.  supportive  services,  staffing  (professional  &  auxiliary), 
facilities,  curriculum,  student  participation,  local,  atate  and 
federal  government  and  the  role  of  other  publics. 
The  funding  of  pubUc  education  in  urban  systems  should  be  based 
on  educational  need'and^t  political  or  economic  rfe terminators . 
Each  individual  shoul/be  able  to  receive  an  educational  offering 
commensurate  with  hXaJhet  educational  needs,  from  pre-jc  on  through 
higher  education,  tX^h  academic  and  technical.    I  continue  to 
emphasize  that  education  funds  are  a  public  Investment  in  the  future 
of  our  country.    I  know  it's  not  necessary  to  again  point  out  that 
-  to  support  an  Individual  in  a  penal  institution  costs  some  $54,000 
a  year  while  the  per  pupil  cost  in  our  public  schools  averages 
$2,200  per  year.    Everyone  knows  the  facts  as  they  relate  to  the 
learning  power,  tax  payment^, welfare  savings,  etc.  that  accrue  to  a' 
community  when  its  members  are  well  educated;  but  still  political 
encumbents  continue  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  common  sense  approach 
of  putting  the  funds  in  at  the  beginning  of  an  individuals  development 
80  that  down  the  road  the  society  isn't  overburdened  with  the  cost 
of  past  Veara^neglect.    The  American  people  must  come  to  the  realization 
that  urban  America  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  can't  be  factored  out  as  a  separate  unrelated  land 
mass.    All  Americans  have  a  vested  interest  in  our  country  and  what 
happens  to  the  least  part  of  it  happens  to  all  of  it. 
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•Once  we  base  the  funding  of  the  school  system  on  educational  need, 
then  we  can  begin  to  manage,  the  educational  Institution  on  the 
basis  of  identified  educational  needs  of  not  only  the  local  community 
but  also  of  the  total  nation.    We  can  begin  to  develop  those  linkages 
between  the  world  of  work  and  the  schools  based  on  the  realistic 
needs  of  the  community  and  the  nation  and  relate  then  to  the  natural 
resources  ^the  youth  of  our  nation)  so  that  we  can  prepare  them  for 
their  right  to  share  in  the  abundance  of  this  nation.    The  management 
of  the  school  system  will  tie  in  with  the  total  resources  of  the 
community  and  thereby  enable  us  to  utilize  in  a  more  effective 
manner  the  dollar  allocation  needed  to  meet  the  educational  need  of 
each  student. 

The  staffing  patterns  of  both  the  administrative  and  classroom 
instructional  program  couid  be  altered  so  that  new  patterns  of 
educational  delivery  could  take  place.    Instead  of  one  teacher  in 
from  of  a  group  of  30  or  40  students  directing  the  educational 
program  and  limited  by  his/her  finite  capacity  to  be  everything  to 
everybody,  we  could  develop  teams  of*  instruction  with  teachers 
acting  as  diagnosticians  and  proposing  prescriptive  remedies  with  ^ 
para-professional  staff  doing  much  of  the  non-professional  operation. 
The  use  of  such  a  team  should  reduce  the  per  pupil  cost  of  education 
and  deliver  a  more  tailor-made  educational  program  to  the  student. 

School  facilities  could  be  efficiently  utilized  by  the  community, 
and  the.  community  should  be  willing  to  provide  for  students  the 
total  community  as  a  classroom.    Students  should  not  be  circumscribed 
by  the  four  walls  of  a  building.    The  individualized  instructional 
program,  as  I  envision  it,  would  dramatically  limit  the  use  ok 
school  buildings  in  the  educational  program.    The  community 
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^  in  turn  could  in  many  instances  make  ustf  of  school  buildings  for 
numerous    otjier  purposes. 

Curridum  offerings  should  be  prescribed  on  the  basis  of  each 
individual's  educational  need.    Each  student  should  have  an  educational 
assessment  made  of  his  needs.    In  turn  the  subject  matter  offerings 
■  should  be  tailored  to  compensate  for  needed  reinforcement  and  to 
promote  the  progressive  d^elopment  of  the  mastery  of  basic  compe- 
tencies needed  to  succeed  in  his/her  field  of  endeavor. 

The. student  should  play  a  more  active  role  in  the  educational  process. 

A3  we  have  already  seen,  students  teaching  students  can  be  a  most 

effective  way  of  providing  educational  service  to  students.    Not  only 
-does  peer  teaching  Impart  competencies  to  other  students,  but  it 

reinforces  the  competencies  of  the  student  who  is  doing  the  teaching. 

Additionally,  if  we  are  true  to' the  concept  of  a  (?.eoocratic  society, 
then  more  opportunities  must  be  made  available  for  students  to  actively 
participate  in  the  democratic  process.    Instead  of  doing  lip  service 
to  the  inhtrent^ principles  of  such  a  society,    we  need ^ to  practice 
what  we  preach. 

Tlie  total  local,  state  and  federal  governments  have  a  role  to  play 
in  the  educational  development  of  tha  stiident.    Schools  should  not  be 
set  aside  as  entl^ties  unto  themselves  but  must  be  drawn  into  an  active 
partnership  in^a  cooperative  investment  in  the  future  of  the  community. 
This  hblSs  true  not  only  for  the  governmental  aspect  of  our  society 
but  also  for  all  tfie  other  vested  interest  groups  that  mP.ke  up  our* 
country.    They  should  all  share  in  the  Investment  since  they '11' all 
be  sharing  in  the  interest  that  will  be  paid  to  everyone  in  the  , 
long  run. ^ 
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[The  following  news  and  other  articles  were  furnished  to  the 
committee  by  Dr.  Reed:] 

[From  the  Washington  SUr.  July  9.  1980] 

D.C.  Pupils  Show  Gain  in  Tests 

(By  Charles  McCoUum) 

District  public  school  students  in  the  third,  sixth  and  ninth  grades  showed  im- 
provement over  previous  years  on  mathematics  and  reading  tests  given  m  May,  but 
their  scores  still  fell  below  national  levels. 


graders  scored  7.3  in  reading  and  7  in  math.       „  ,  ^    ^   „    •    i    .  u-  u 

The  test  results  are  expressed  in  what  are  called  Grade  Equivalent  units  which 
put  the  findings  in  terms  of  grade  level  and  the  month  of  the  school  year.  1  hat 
means  District  ninth-graders  are  reading  at  a  level  of  seventh  grade  plus  three 
months  while  the  nation's  ninth-grade  students  as  a  whole  are  reading  at  level  ot 
the  ninth  grade  plus  eight  months— or'alrhost  a  10th  grade  level.  .   .    ,  .  ,  , 

The  tests— which  were  first  given  in  1978— also  sho^  that  the  city  s  third-gradere 
scored  3.3  in  reading  compared  to  a  national  norm  of  3.8.  At  the  sixth-grade  level. 
District  pupils  scored  5.8  in  . reading  compared  to  6.8,  and  6.5  in  math  compared  to 

6  8  ^ 

Third-grade  scores  in  reading  have  improved  from  3  in  1978  to  3.2  in  1979  to  3.3 
this  year.  Sixth-grade  reading  scores  have  gone  from  5.1  in  1978  to  5.8  and  the 
ninth-grade  scores  from  6.8  to  7.3.  ^  mi.        j      j    ^  .u„ 

•  The  mathematics  scores  have  shown  similar  improvement.  The  third-grade  faults 
have  gone  from  3.4, to  3.6  to  3.7,  while  the  sixth-grade  scores  have  risen  from  5.8  to 


Only  among  ninth-graders  has  there  been  no  improvement  in  basic  math  skills. 
After  going  from  6.7  to  7  between  1978  and  1979,  the  level  of  achievement  stayed  at 
7  this  last  school  year— in  large  measure,  notes  the  report,  because  of  problems  in 
math  application.  ^  i.  •    i.u   *  i. 

School  officials  had  hoped  for^a  more  dramatic  improvement  in  the  test  scores 
They  had  set  citywide  targets  for  improving  scores  in  both  reading  and  math  at  all 
thr^  grade  levels  but  only  in  math  in  the  third  and  sixth  grades  were  the  target 

^^Officials^had  hoped,  for  example,  to  boost  reading  scores  among  ninth-graders  to  * 
at  least  the  eighth-grade  level,  but  the  test  results  actually  showed  no  improvement 
from  1979,  when  the  students  scored  at  the  seventh-grade  level. 

But,  as  Reed  noted  \n  a  letter  to  the  board,  "Student  achievement  scores  m  spring 
1980  continue  to  show  improvement  over  previous  years."       ^  .  - 

Reed  and  other  school  officials  take  the  test  results  very  seriously,  seeing  them  as 
a  reflection  of  the  success  of  the  city's  new  competftncy-based  curriculum  (CBL).  Ihe 
improvement  in  test  scores  seems  to  indicate  the  new  approach,  which  was  phased 
in  beginning  in  the  1978-79  school  year,  has  been  at  least  partly  successful. 

In  his  letter.  Reed  noted  that— in  some  subtests— Distnct  students  scored  at  or 
above  national  levels.  In  math,  for  example,  third-grader8.\ocored  at  the  national 
level  in  concepts  and  sixth-graders  scored  above  the  norm  in  computation. 

\ 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  9.  1980]  \ 

Pupil  Test  Scores  in  D.C.  Improve  2d  Straight  Year 

(By  Lawrence  Feinberg) 

'  Average  reading  and  mathematics  test  scores  in  Washington's  public  schools 
improved^  in  1980  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  following  a  decade  of  declining  or 
stagnant  achievement.  ^  j    ^       *   •      r»-    •  i. 

The  year-to-year  gains  were  slight,  and  most  students  entering  District  high 
schools  remained  far  below  the  national  norni^  on  the  standardized  tests.  But  bupt. 
Vincent  E.  Reed  said  he  was  encouraged  by  the  change  in  direction. 

"I'm  riot  really  satisfied,"  Reed  said.  "But  I'm-glad  we  re  moving  now  m  the  right 
direction.  We  still  have  a  way  to  go  to  get  to  the  national  norms,  but  we  re  moving. 

Reed  said  the  gains  were  a  "payoff'  from  the  system  s  new  competency  based 
curriculum,  a  step-by-step  program  to  teach  specific  skills,  which  Reed  promoted.  He 
also  praised  the  hard  work  of  students,  teachers  and  administrators. 
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According  to  the  new  report,  third  graders  in  the  school  ^y^t^P,  ^^j;^,  ^ 
month  behind  the  national  horm  in  mathematics  and  five  months  behind  in  read- 

'"!n  the  spring  of  1978,  before  the  .upswing  began,  D.C  third  graders  were  four 
months  behind  the  norm  in^ath  and  eight  months  behind  in  reading.  ^ 
The  sixth  grade  showed  similar  improvements,  gaining  an  average  of  live  months 
in  both  sufiects  in  1979  and  another  two  months  in  1980.  The  D.C.  average  for  sixth- 
grade  mathematics  this  spring  was  three  months  behind  the  national  norm  and  one 
year  behind  the  norm  for  reading.  .  .u-      «    ;«  ^^aAina 

For  ninth  graders,  there  was  a  three-month  improyement  this  year  reaai"g 
scores,  but  no  change  in  math,  following  slight  gains  in  both  subjects  in  1979 Jhe 
scores  remained  very  low,  with  District  students  near  the  end  of  hinth  grade  placing 
at  the  same  level  in  math  as  students  starting  seventh  grade  across  the  nation.  In 
reading,  the  ninth  graders  were  a  little  better,  placing  at  the  same  level  as  students 
nationwide  who  were  three  months  into  their  seventh  grade  year.  . 

Looking  at  the  ninth-graders  figures  another  way,  the  District  ninth  grade  is  still 
3  years  behibd  the  national  average  in  math  and  nearly  2V2  years  behind  in 
reading 
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The  national  grade-level  norms  are  based  on  the  scores  of  a  representative  nation- 
al sample  of  about  130,000  students  tested  in  19T3>  and  have  not  been  revised  since 
then.  Thus,  the  scores  do  not  reflect  changes  around  the  countrv  since  1973,  al- 
though they  do  provide  a  consistent  measure  of  achievement  in  Washington.  The 
scores  are  based  on  a  10-month  school  year. 

The  results  released  yesterday  are  from  tests  given  in  early  May  to  all  D.C. 
students  in  the  third,  sixth  and  ninth  grades.  The  multiple-choice  exam,  called  the 
Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  was  published  by  the  California^Testing  Bureau, 
a  division  of  McGraw-Hill  Inc.  It  took  about  tftree  hours  to  complete  the  tests. 

In  an  interview,  Judy  Shoemaker,  director  of  the  test  study  group  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  noted  that  the  gains  reported  by  Wasnir.gton  schools  are  still : 
relatively  small  and  should  be  interpreted  cautiously.  But  she  added:  "Things  look 
like  they  are  getting  better.  It  looks  like  they  are  beginning  to  catch  up  every  year. 
.  .  .  The  deficit  in  some  areas  is  still  pretty  alarming.  Thie  math  [score]  in  ninth 
grade  is  horrible.  But  at  least  the  gap  is  decreasing,  and  that's  a  reason  for  the  D.C. 
schools  to  feel  good.** 

Several  other  big-city  school  systems  throughout  the  country,  including  those- in 
Newark,  New  Orleans  and  Detroit,  also  have  shown  gains  in  reading  and  math  in 
the  past  two  years,  after  slipping  badly  since  the  mid'1960*s. 

Jeanne  S.  Chali,  a  professor  of  education  at  Harvard,  said  that  nationwide  the 
improvement  has  been  greatest^in  the  early  elementary  grades,  as  it  w^  in  the 
District.  ^ 

"There*s  been  a  real  concentrated  effort,"  she  said,  "and  it's  beginning  to  pay  off. 
There's  'Sesame  Street'  on  television.  The  children  are  being  taught  earlier  [with 
Head  Start  and  other  prekindergarten  classes.]  And  the  schools  are  doing  much 
heavier  teaching  of  phonics  in  early  ^ades." 

Chall  said  it  is  more  difficult  to  raise  the  scores  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
.  because  their  programs  no  longer  concentrate  on  concrete  skills  and  facts,  and 
questions  on  standardized  tests  require  more  analytical  ability. 
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'There  may  be  some  tendency  [in  the  District]  toward  rote  teaching  [memoriz- 
ing]/* said  D.C.  Associate  Superintendent  James  T.  Guines,  **and  not  enough  concen- 
tration in  mathematics  to  applying  concepts  to  different  situation^  Well  have  to 
work  on  that  some  more." 

But  Guines  said  the  competency-based  curriculum/which  provides  detailed  iessons 
for  reading,  grammar,  math  and 'science  from  kindergarten  through  12th  gradfe, 
protably  helped  improve  achievement  by  giving  teachers  a  clear  idea  . of  what  they 
are  supposed  to  do.  In  each  subject,  children  are  supposed  to  move  ahead  to  a  new 
skill  only  after  passing  a  test  showing  they  have  mastered  the  earlier  skills. 

After  three  years  of  development,  Guines  said,  the  curriculum  was  used  for  the 
first  time  in  all  the  D.C.  schools  last  year.  * 
^**Everybody  out  ther^  knew  what  to  do/1  he  said,  *'as  opposed  to  everybody  out 
^ere  shooting  from  the  hip.  Ifs  a  big  difference,  I  think,  and  it's  paying  off. 

Reed,  who  became  superintendent  in  late  1975,  said  the  higher  test  scores  may 
also  reflect  his  efforts  to  make  students  more  serious  about  their  studies  by  giving 
trophies  and  prizes  for  good  attendance  and  high  grades  as  well  as  for  athletics. 

At  Reed's  urging,  the  D.C.  school  board  also  has  adopted  a, checklist  of  ''critical 
skills^'  that  all  students  will  have  to  master  before  they  can  be  promoted  to^the  next 
semester's  work.  The  plan  will,  go  into  effect  next  fair  in  the  first  through  third 
grades.  > 

Even  though  the  school  system  is  facing  major  budget  cuts— including  teacher 
layoffs— for  next  year.  Reed  said  he  believed  the  competency-based  curriculum  could 
still  be  followed.  -j  i«v 

•The  classes  will  be  bigger,  and  we'll  all  have  to  work  harder.  Reed  said,  but 
we'll  try  to  do  it."  .  . 

Reed  said  a  detailed  report,  fhowing  test  scores  for  each  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  in  the  city,  .will  be  issued  in  about  two  weeks. 

"It  s  very  important  to  see  how  the  individual  schools  are  doing,"  Reed  said. 
*Tublis^ng  the  school-by-school  results  improves  motivation.  We've  tried  to  create 
a  competitive  kind  of  atmosphere.*'  ^ 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  10.  1980] 

D.C.  Schools  on  the  Rebound 

Because  bad  raps  and  stereotypes  tend  to  linger  long  beyond  any  basis  thiy  may 
have  had  in  fact,  the  latest  news  from  the  District  of  Columbia's  public ''schools 
should  be  shouted  from  the  rooftops:  the  city's  schools  are  showing  signs  of  scholastic 
improvement,  with  reading  and  mathematics  test  scores  on  the  increase  for  the* 
second  year  in  a  row.  Yes,  we  all  know  that  two  years  isn't  enough  to  retire  the  cup. 
Still,  the  progress  is  significant  and  encouraging,  and  tremendous  credit  goes  to 
Superintendent  Vincent  E.  Reed— who  has  been  the  driving  force  behind  this 
progress. 

Dr;  Reed  is  among  the  first  to  note  that  the  schools  still  have  &  long  way  to  go, 
since'  average  test '  scores  remain  below  national  norms.  But  after  a  decade  of 
declining  or  stagnant  achievement,  a  two-year  upswing  has  put  the  citys  third- 
graders  just  one  month  behind  the  national  norm  in  math  and  five  months  behind 
in  reading;  in  1978.  they  were  four  months  behind  in  math  and  eight  months  behind 
in  reading.  Sixth-grade  scores  gained  an  average  of  five  months  in  both  subjects 
from  1978  to  1979  and  another.two  months,  by  May  of  this  year.  This  leaves  these 
test  scores  three  months  behind  national  norms ^  in  math  and  one  year  back  m 
readings.     *  •%  ^  i- 

News  from  the  ninth  grade  is  worse:  aften  slight  gains  in  both  reading  and  math 

*in  1979,  there  was  a  three-month  improvement  in  reading  scores  this  year,  but  no 
change  in  math— and  these  scores  are  all  distressingly  low.  It  means  that  the 
District's  ninth  grade  is  still  3  years  behind  the  national  average  in  math  and 

,  nearly  2 years  behind  in  reading.  Greater  emphasis  on  these  higher  grade  levels 
clearly  is  in  order;  it  is  not  enough  to  celebrate  improvements  of  younger  children 
while  continuing  to  let  the  teenagers  who  are  next  to  go  into  the  working  world  do 
so  at  terrible  disadvantages  they  don't  deserve^^  .     '.  ^  .     v •  • 

.That  there  have  been  similar  patterns  of>«Sl-score  improvements  in  other  big-city 
systems  does  not  diminish  the  story  herai^me  of  this  general  progress  may  be  due 
to  nationwide  educational  efforts— Sesame  Street,  Head  Start  and  so  forth;  but  more 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  many  of  thTO  other  school  systems  have  done  what  Dr. 
Reed  has  done  here:  put  th/  emphasis  On  basic  reading  and  math— the  good  old 
phonics  and  numbers— in  a  "competency-Based  curriculum"  that  serves  as  monitor 
and  guide  for  teachers.  The  teachers,  by  tftp  way,  have  not  been  undermining  this 
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program;  not  only  did  tlieir  union  endorse  it  thi«e  .sears  ago,  but  teachers  were, 
involved  directlv  in  its  planning,  as  were  principals.        ,   ,  ...  ,  ,    ...     '  ,„ 

Th  s  renewed  education  to  the  teaching  of  fundamental  ^^ills.  coupled  with  more 
efficient  operations  and  a  more  disciplined  at-^o^phere  has  rnade  a  differ^^^^^^^^^ 
there  a*e  plenty  of  gray  clouds:  sudden  and  severe  budget  cuts,  however  justitied, 
are  cau4g  disruption  and  low  morale  among  orincipals  teachers  and  their  dwin- 
dlinc  constituency-and  the  resurgence  of  bush-league  behavior  on  the  schoolboard 
is  infSng  even  the  most  die-hard  defenders  of  suffrage  at  a^  coste  So  far. 
Supel-rnlendfnt  Reed  has  weathered  it  all  with  .-"'-^i"!  P?''«^f  „t.blic  IducaUon 
For  now,  hope  of  any  more  improvements  depends  on  keeping  in  public  education 

here  tha/'fourth  R"— which  stands  for  Reed. 

1   

'IFrom  the  Washinpon  Star,  July  10,  19801 

.  ■  A  Better  Report  Card 

Not  all  the  news  about  District  schools  is  dismal.  A  new  report  suggests  that  more 
city  school-children  are  better  able  to  read  and  reckon  than^they  were  a  year  ago 
with  younger  students,  making  the  most  progress.  Third  graders  in  the  past  year, 
have  advanced  to  within  a  Pew  months  of  .the  national  norm  in  reading-and 
approach.it  in  math.  (In  two  math  sub-categories,  they  exceeded  the  norm.) 

Kven/so  the  one-year  gains  are  not  very  large-the  skeptical  might  ^ay  that  . 
th  nushave  gone  from  worse  to  bad.  In  the  upper  grades,  the  gains  mean  even 
&and  improvement  of  several  months  means  far  less  progress  Tor  ninth-graders 
tha^  k  doeVfor  third-graders,  District  ninth-graders  are  still  nearly  three  years 

'"TL"'more"htpe"ful  view,  however,  is  that  city  schools  have  had  their  worst  day  and 
are  rebounding  Sixth-graders  who,  in  197.5,  were  reading  nearly  two  years  behind 
thl  norrn  are  now  one  year  back.  Similarly,  ninth  graders  who  were  reading  .3.4 
years  behind  the  norfti  in  1975  and  now  2.5  years  back.  And  the  city  administration 
rafbrrvelv  made  the  national  norm-not  a  big-city  norm-the  basis  of  comparison. 

Why  Ihe  turnaround?  Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  "competency-based  curricu- 
lum "whrchlast%ear  was  applied  in  all  district  schools  for.  the  first  time.  The  idea 
Sid  the  curriculum  is  elementary-to  emphasize  acadeniicsubjecte  and  regular^!, 
test  D  mill  on  their  mnstei-y-  It  has  been  the  approach  of  Superintendent  Vincent  E. 
Reed  to  concentrate  on  trl^  skills-and  to  promote  uniformity  m  teaching, 

''Thr^ly'si::r^^^  to  be  sure,  only  part  of  the  story,  the  increases  are 

likely  to  vary  greatly  from  school  to  school,  reflecting  different  conditions  in  qity 
SborhocS^.  M^^  Reed  is  aware  that  some  schools  are  encouraged  by  the  results 
to  do  better  and  work  harder  while  others  are  not.  And  it  i.s  hard  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  continuing  lag  in  the  upper  grades  How  ar  behind  will  these 
District  students  be  when,  in  three  years,  they  leave  high  school.'  u„„^„i. 

So  the  statistics  are  also  frustrating,  Even  as  thtey, show  progress,  they  bespeak 
the  need  for  ftricter  requirements,  sulh  as  additional  credits  now  required  inliigh 
schooff  and  more  innovation,  such  as  Mr.  Reeds  "model  high  school  proposal, 
which  was  foolishly  rejected  by  the  D.C,  school  board.     .  .  ..... 

When  the  board  turned  down  the  model  schooL.it  worried  that  such  ^n  mstitution 
would  in  some  way  be  "eliltist"-as  if  it  were  ejitisi  to  excel  in  school.  Opponents  of 
'The  Dlan  ^e?med  to  forget  that  if  a  model  school  could  work  in  .one  location,  it 
conceivably  could  do  so  in  two-and  more;  that  it  might  help  students  most  able  to 
benefit  while  serving  as  a  model  for  all  schools.  matters  We 

The  school  board  can.  of  course,  change  its  mmd  on  this  and  other  matters,  we 
can  imagine  no  better  incentive  than  this  latest  round  of  test  scores. 
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SPECIAL  SECTION 


The  Competency-Based  Curriculum 


THE  District  of  Columbia  Pub-, 
lie  S<hoo^s  have  taken  a  major 
step  in  instructional  innovation.  In 
the  past,  many  developments  in  in- 
struction have  resulted  mainly  from 
\  the  initiative  of  individual  Instnic- 
\lors;  this  has  certainly  been  the  case 
in  personalized  instruction.  Changes 
in  instruction  and  the  consequent 
benefits  have  been  limited  to  the 
single  classroom.  Often  only  toler- 
ance has  been  requested  or  exp:<ted 
from  administrations  or  central  or- 
ganizing agents.  However  t^ie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  schools  have  now 
initiated  and  implemented  a  com- 
prehensive, systemwide  program  in- 
volving, competency- based  instruc- 
tion and  testing.  Commitment  to  the 
program  is  total:  by  1981  implemen- 
tation throughout  the  entire  system 
be  completed. 
Several  individuals  within  the 
school  system  have  been  asked  to 
contribute  papers  addressing  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  program. Some  of 
the*  articles  refer  to  its  goals  and 
philosophy.  Some  refer  to  the  spe- 
cifics of  new  prograoi  development, 
implementation,  and  validation.  A 
final  paper  examines  the  new  Com- 
petency-Based Curriculum  (CBC)  ir. 
the  broader  perspective  of  instruc- 
tional innovation.  If  the  articles, 
taken  as  a  whole,  suggest  common 


THOMAS  J.  WERNER 
Special  Section  Editor 

themes  to  the  reader,  they  may  be 
these:  1)  Systemwide  competency- 
based  instruction  is  the  natural  evo- 
lution of  ODcri mentation  and  dis- 
cussion ii^Pnovative  instruction 
during  the  last  20  years.  2)  Compe- 
tency-based instruction  beginning  in ' 
the  earliest  grades  is  far  more  logical 
then  competency-based  testing  in 
the  highest  gra^n.  ; 

The  first  article  describes  histori- 
cal and  soctolo^cal  aspects  of 
education  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Superintendent  Reed  shows  the 
significance  of  instructional  im- 
provement by  noting  the  relation- 
ship between  a  city  school  system 
and  the  dty  itself;  the  success  and 
effectiveness  of  one  is  intimately 
tied  to  that  of  the  other.  Reed  em- 
phasizes a  key  theme  in  CBC: 
testing  is  useful  if  it  is  systematically 
related  to  effective  instruction. 

In  the  second  article.  Associate 
Superintendent  Guines  discussn  the 
complex  organiialiorul  develop- 
ments which  have  made  implemen- 
tation of  the  new  program  possible. 
The  formation  of  special  teams, 
development  and  piloting  of  new 


Hm  author  h  RiMireh  AMocUle.  CnMfr  for 
PcnonaUitd  Imlntetion.  Cworgtlown  UrO- 
vmity.  WMhlntton.  D.C.  20057. 


curriculum  materials,  extensive  in- 
formation dissemination  and  staff 
development,  and  systematic  man- 
agement have*  htvn  required  by  the 
tremendous  scope  of  the  project.  A 
point  of  particular  interest  for  in- 
structional developers  afall  levels  is 
Guinea'  emphasis  on  establishing 
lines  of  communication  and  com- 
mitment with  all  individuals  and' 
groups  involved  prior  to  actual 
implementation. 

Ford.  Harbeck.  Lewis.  Stephens. 
Turner,  and  White  describe  in  detail 
the  theoretical  foundation  of  the 
curriculum,  as  well  as  the  strate^es 
involved  in  specifying  competencies 
and  organizing  and  structuring  cur- 
riculum development.  The  individ- 
ual elements  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  means  of  assessment  within  the 
program  are  discussed. 

Program  implementation  on  such 
a  large  scale  requires  careful  plan- 
ning and  organization.  Aaronson. 
Burnett.  Gullattee.  Simons.  White, 
and  Wood  discuss  this  aspect  of  the 
program:  they  describe  how  infor- 
mation dissemlrution  and  -staff 
development  have  been  conducted 
throughout  all  levels  of  the  system. 
They  ^so  explain  the  system  by 
which  these  activities  and  program 
implementation  in  gerteral  have 
been  managed. 
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A  central  idea  in  the  program  is 
thai  materials  and  activities  related 
to  the  Curriculum  are  evaluated  and 
'revised  based  upon  student  perfor- 
mance. Cooper  explains  in  detail  the 
validation  model  of  the  program. 
Validation  efforts  have  already  pro- 
vided information  about  the  validi' 
ty  of  the  new  curriculum.  Cooper 
discusses  the  conclusions  which  can' 
be  made  about  the  ^fectiveness  of 
the  program  thus  far. 

Ir  the  final  .article.  Werner  and 
Kuskin  discuss  the  effect  of  this  new 
program  on  the  field  of  instructional* 
innovation.  In  light  of  such  large- 
scale  development,  many  of  the  dUf' 


ferences  separating  individual  in- 
structional methodologies  seem 
mcdhsequential.  The  emergence  of 
this  new  program  should  signal  the 
use  of  more  generalizable  models  of 
analyAs.  permittirig  study  of  a 
broader  range  of  instructional 
systems  and  situatiotu. 

There  are  a  number  of  peoplf  to 
whom  gratitude  should  be  expressed 
for  their  participation  in  the  produc« 
tion  of  this  section.  Joah  W.  Brown, 
by  her  leadership  and  organization, 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
section,  as. she  also  has  to  the  special 
relationship  between  District  of 
Columbia  Schools  and  Georgetown 


University.  Madlyn  W.  Calbert. 
with  editorial  expertise,  coordinated 
thf  gathering  and  relating  of  materi* 
als  presented  in  the  section.  Ronald 
M.  Lazar  provided  advice  and  as- 
sistance throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  the  section;  his  judgment 
and  support  have  been  greatly 
valued  and  appreciated. 

Both  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  School  System  and  George- 
town University  wish  to  thank  the 
Eugene  and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Folin' 
dation  and  the  Philip  L.  Graham 
Fund  for  their  support  lof  this  joint 
activity  toward  educational  im- 
provement. 
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An  introduction  to  the  Competency- 
Based  Curriculum 


VINCENT  E.  REED 


THIS  SPECIAL  ISSUE  of  th«  Journal 
of  PfTionalizfd  fnilrucfion  aHords 
the  Diilrict  of  Columbia  School  Syitctn 
Ihc  valued  opportunily  lo  ihact  with 

olhm  its  "P«''«n5*».**''*'/i'fi;°"S!: 
tency-Biied  Curnculutn  ICbL).  in« 
arlicln  which  follow  d«aib«  the  devel- 
opment ol  an  educational  program  de- 
signed  to  meet  the  varied  challenge*  ot  a 
urban  school  »y»tem.  and  the)- 
give  the  reader  a  view  ol  the  acllvltlw 
engaged  in  by  itudenli.  teachers,  ad- 
miniitratori.  and  parents  in  their  search 
for  quality  education  for  all  students  in 
•    the  public  schools  of  Washinglon^D.C. 
The  school  desegregation  decision  of 
1954  has  perhaps  affected  our  schools  in 
a  unique  way.  for  today.  93%  of  the 
nearly  130.000  students  enrolled  in  the 
pubKc  sKhools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  black,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  effecting  racial  bal- 
anc«  when  there  are  no  neighbonnp  dis- 
tricts froiD  which  to  draw  students  ot 
different  ethnic;  backgrounds.  In  addi- 
tion, the  population  served  by  the  sys- 
tem  is  largely  poor,  as 
the  Offict  of  Education.  ESEA  Title  I 
guidelines.  Given  the  unique  h'»toncal 
and  sociological  make-bp  of  Washing- 
ton, our  schools  offer  a  challenging  lab- 
oratury  for  work  toward  educational 
excellence. 

Tliis  challenge  was  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted as  I  assumed  the  position  oj^ct- 
ing  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Octo- 
ber 19?S.  Specific  goals  set  to.  increase 
the  possibility  of  providing  students  a 
•  high-tiuality  education  became  a  part  of 
the  sy»tem'«  mission  of'excellence.  eHi- 
ciency.andeffefltveness.  - 
Specifically,  the  mission  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment ol  these  four  major  goals;  1) 
To  promote  academic  excellence  for  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  competencies, 
and  skills.  2)  To  ensure  inr  active  partic- 
ipation of  all  components  of  the  District 


Th«  iulhor  l»  Supwlnl«nd«nl  of  Schoo»»  lor 
tht  Oi»trkl  ol  ColumbU.  415  12th  S*i«*. 
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of  Columbia  in  the  Implementation  of  a 
systemwide  rcompetency-based  curric- 
idum.  3)  To  develop  a  systematic  plan 
for  the<ontlnuous  auessment  and  eval- 
uation oi  educational  needs  and 
achievement.  4)To  mate  significant  Im- 
provements In  the  level  of  service  and 
the  efficiency  of  operations  in  the  major 
support  areas  of  management  ««rvlces 
and  lo  maintain  thoK  levels  of  support 
services  nece»s«ry  lo  the  mission  of  tY^ 
school  system. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  to- 
ward these  goah  is  reflected  In  the  fol- 
lowing  articles  which  define  clearly  our 
concept  of  a  cqpipelency-baied  curric- 
ulum. Tills  concept  has  as  a  basic  as- 
iumption  lh«  belief  that  all  children  can 
.learn  and  that  the  best  possible  program 
is  one  that  insures  that  they  do  learn. 
Tliis  commitment  to  students  spans' all 
gndcs  and  grbups,  pre-kinders#rten 
•  through  twelfth  grade,  as  well  as  adult 
and  special  education.'      .   ^    .  , 

In  early  planning,  we  made  the  choice 
between  compel  ency^jased  testing  and 
a  competency  based  curriculum,  pr««r- 
ring  the  latter  and  departing  therefore 
from  the  pattern  established  In  more 
than  30  states  which  have  either  passed 
legislation  or  taken  school  board  policy 
positions  endorsing  competency-based 
testing.  These  programs  seem  to  place 
emphasis  on  simply  measuring  the  out- 
comes of  schooling  rather  than  on  im- 
proving  the  process  of  education.  Many 
/  states  have  had  difficulty  in  defining 
levels  of  acceptable  performance  and  In 
dealing  with  students  who  do  not  meet 
them  Tlie  D  C.  system,  in  keeping  with 
its  philosophy,  has  elected  to  focus  on 
the  procedures  for  effective  instruction, 
employing  lest^^s an  integral  par;  of  the 
instructional  program  to  effeit  im- 
proved teaching  and  learning. 
'    CBC  has  been  a  procesj  of  developing 
both  p<ople  and  product s.^laff  devel- 
opment services  have  beenji^ovided  lo 
more  individuals  in  the  last  three  y«ari 
than  ever  before,  in  the  history  of  the 
D.C.  schools.  Our  staff  are  extremely 
well  trained  in  the  technology  of  CBC. 
We  have  reached  hundreds  of  adminis- 


trators, thousand,  of  teachers,  and 
many  parents.  It  Is  our  belief  that  in« 
psychology  and  phllowphy  of  CBC 
must  be  shared  with  all  members  of  our 
community.  We  have  even  develo|>cda 
television  coutk  which  has  now  been 
approved  for  graduate  credit  at  all  area 
universities.  These  efforts  are  beginning 
to'bear  fruit  as  we  tee  administrators, 
teachers,  .and  parenU  focUslng  Intelli- 
gently on  the  Instructional  needs  of  the 
children  of  the  District.  With  respect  to 
products,  during  the  three-year  penod 
we  have  developed  curriculum  jnatenals 
In  the  priority  areas  of  reading,  mathe- 
matics. Englkh/langOage  arts,  and  sc^ 
ence.  In  the  second  half  of  tbe.197»-79 
school  year  we  will  begin  curriculum  de- 
velopment activities  in  all  ot^r  subject 
areas  for  classroom  use  in  Sepietnber 
1979  As  the  reader-will  learn,  curric- 
ulum development  In  CBC  does  not  end 
with  n-alerials  production  but  rather  in- 
clude a  validation  process*  designed  lo 
measure  and  IncreJse  the  effectiveness 
of  the  materials.  In  addition  we  have  de- 
"  veloped  a  testing  program,  ulllliing 
both  norm-referenced  and  crllerlon-ref- 
rf^enced  tests  aimed  at  measunng  and 
maximizing  the  effeciivene»s-of  instruc- 
tion. Tl»e  norm-reft renced  t#sts  help,to 
identify  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  bf 
the  entire  system  and  report  the  results 
oi  the  program  lo  the  community.  The 
criterion-referenced  tests  help  to  locur  * 
Instruction  on  each  child.  They  also 
provide  inlormation  to  the  parent  about 
a- child's  progress  with  respect  to  the 
curriculum.  We  feel  that  the  D.C. 
school   system's  testing   program  Is 
unique  In  its  appropriate  use  and  coor- 
dination of  a  variety  of  testing  proce- 
dures. Such  feedback  and  involvement 
between  parenU  and  teachers  Is  essen- 
tial in  maintaining  the  strong  teacl^r- 
parent  relationship  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful education  in  a  community. 

A  final  commeni  is  In  order.  Children 
in  school  systems  in  America  (and  per- 
haps the  worldJ  ««perienci  schooling 
which  is  less  than  effective.  It  is  diffi- 
cull,  however,  to  discover  why  educa- 
tion does  not  succeed.  A'search  for  the 
causes  of  such  failure  is  com  plicated. in- 
volving'the  teacher,  principal,  school 
system,  commt/nil^.'and  others.  Parents 
as  concerned,  consumers  and  taxpayers 
are  becoming  understandably  'rustr»ted 
by  ihe  necessity  of  footing  the  bill  lor  a 
pr^ess  which ^loes  not  produce  accept- 
able studept  performance  levels.  Inef- 
fective education  is  noh  like  a  flawed 
product  which  can  be  rejecttd  and  its- 
cost  refunded.  Effective  education  is  a 
necessity  in  estal>llshing  a  quality  of  life 
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whkh  it  prrsonjlly  fulfilling.  A  good 
education  '>  »  nrcrstiry  in  *  highly  cotn- 
pleM  and  irchnological  socifly.  In  ihf 
DiitricI  of  Columbia  we  beiicvf  (ha( 
what  tludeno  and  tfachfrs  do  in  our 
ichooU  can  and  will  affect  thf  quality  of 
their  livn.  Toward  that  end,  a  modem 
educational  lyitrm  muit  be  based  on  a 


high  level  of  performance  and  commit- 
ment by  all  element*  within  the  »y»lcm. 
Such  a  lyilem  permili  and  demands  ac- 
countability, starling  with  (he  board  of 
education  and  the  tuperintendent.  con- 
tinuing through  every  central  and  re- 
gional administrator,  teacher  and  stu- 
dent, and  finally  to  the  community  at 


large.  It  is  our  hope  and  belief  thai  (he 
CBC  approach  will  eventually  be  rec- 
ognized not  only  as  a  viable  strategy  for 
'revitalizing  urban  public  education,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  addressing  and  an- 
swering the  unique,  individual  needs  of 
allchildren. 


The  District  of  Columbia  Public  School 
System  addresses  accountability  through 
a  competency-based  curriculum 


lAMEST.CUlNES 


THE  DF.VEl.OI'MENT  of  a  compe- 
lency-bjied  curriculum  (CBC)  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia represent*  the  culmination:  of 
several  educational  experiments  and  ex- 
tensive systemwide  planning  and  orga- 
nization. The  purpose  o|  this  paper  is  to 
describe  the  past  efforts  to  improve  pub- 
lic education  in  the  District,  the  difficul- 
ties encountered,  and  the  resulting  steps 
taken  toward  the  adoption  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  CBC.  t 

In  1^69.  the  Amidon  PUn.  hailed  as  a 
sound  method  tor  educatinf;  large  popu- 
lationvof  children  in  urban  areas,  was 
ruled  ilittt-il  by  (he  courts.  I'he  plan  had 
■  becnme  a  means  of  merely  tracking 
students  in  litck'slep  courses  of  study 
which  neither  challen(;ed  nor  motivated 
them.  FollowinK  the  court  case,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Cnlumbia.  led  by  Acting  Superinten- 
dent BeniJtrin  Henley,  directed  the 
schmil  system  to  individualize  instruc- 
tion Uir  every  child  This  fjndmark  di- 
rective dehnrd  a  Urgrt  toward  which 
the  sthool  system  has  been  continually 
striving.  As  the  reader  witl  see  in  this  is- 
sue, this  commitment  to  individualiza- 
tion is  the  heart  of  CBC. 

In  W70.  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark's  c^duca 
tional  model.  The  Academic  Achieve- 
ment Plan.  ■  was  approved  by  the  Board 
ol  Educatton  The  Academic  Achieve- 


ment Plan  and  CBC  share  several  c<.-m- 
mon  features.  This  is  not  surprising:  the 
philosophy  of  individualization  pro* 
vides  a  broad  framework  from  which 
more  than  one  specific  educational 
method  can  be  built.  During  this  period, 
standardized  (es(ing  procedures  were 
implemented  for  reading  and  mathemat- 
ics throughout  the  System.  In  fact,  by 
1972.  the  D.C.  public  schools  were  rec- 
ognized as  the  first  to  have  completely 
developed  criterion-referenced  tests  for 
reading  and  mathematics  for  grades  1-9. 
This  step  toward  criterion-referenced 
testing  was  one  of  the  major  antecedents 
of  CBC.  In  retrospect,  without  this  prior 
extensive  development  in  testing.  CBC 
would  have  been  considerably  delayed 
in  both  the  formulation  of  its  compe- 
tency-based philosophy  and  in  the  im- 

.  plementation  of  the  necessary  testing 
and  validating  procedures. 

,  Much  can  be  Iramed  from  the  even- 
tual failure  of  the  well-intentioned  Qark 
Plan,  Problems  were  numerous,  al- 
though many  were  unrelated  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  plan  itself.  The  most  basic  ar)d 
damaging  fault  in  the  implementation.of 
the  plan  was  the  failure  of  Qark  Plan 
leaders  to  involve  the  Supervisors,  ad- 
ministrators,-and  teachers'  union  repre- 
sentatives who  must,  of  necessity. 'pro- 
vide leadership  in  the  implementation  of 
urty  educational  design.  In  addition,  stu- 
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dents,  parents,  and  other  concerned 
members  of  the  community  were  not 
consulted  about  or  even  presented  with 
t  the  goals  of  the  plan.  The  failure  of  the 
plan  made  it  obvious  that  merely  imple- 
menting any  particular  educational  pro- 
gram, no  matter  how  well  founded  the- 
oretically, ii  not  sufficient.  For  any  in- 
novation to  be  successful,  each  and 
every  individual  involved  must  be 
drawn  into  both  an  understanding  of 
and  a  commitment  to  the  program.  This 
lesson  has  never  been  forgotten  in  the 
D.C.  public  Khools.  As  the  reader  will 
see  in  other  articles  in  this  issue,  secur- 
ing the  commitment  of  the  many  groups  , 
involved  in  the  public  schools  has  been 
central  in  the  CBC  movement  • 

In  1973,  Superintendent  Barbara  Size- 
more  provided  a  system  to  more  effec- 
tively involve  individuals  at  every  level 
of  the  school  system  by  decentralizing 
the  educational  organization.  Each  of 
the  six  regions  oi  the  school  system  wa* 
to  be  responsible  for  designing  its  own 
program,  within  the  system's  oterall 
educational  objectives  and  goals.  This 
system  did  result  in  closer  involvement 
among  teachers,  admmistrators,  stu- 
dents, and  parents.  However,  the  diffi- 
culty with  (his  me(hod  of  organizadon 
was  that  (he  regions  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient management  capability  lo  carry 
out  their  educational  plans.  The  individ- 
ual regiotis  simply  did  not  have  enough 
resources  to  meet  their  needs.  The  result 
was  (hat  the  system  managed  to  become 
more  responsive  and  b<^ter  able  to  listen 
to  the  needs  of  the  clients  served^but 
lost  the  means  to  provide  the  required 
services.  This  has  been  another  lesson 
learned  and  remembered. 

In  October  1925,  Vincent  Keed  was 
appointed  Acting  Superintendent.  Reed 
made  a  commitment  (o  the  implementa- 
tion of  effective  instructional  practices 
systemwide,  competent  organization 
and  management  of'the  school  system, 
and  increased  effort  to  produce  aware- 
ness and  commitment  on  the  part  of- all 
those  involved  a»  the  various  levels  of 
the  system.  As  Acting  Superintendent, 
Rcrd  was  faced  with  a  basic  decision  to 
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choo«  hflwfcn  thf  rf^tin^  Jnd  mcJ^ur- 
in>;  of  compricn*  ii^  oprttcti  i>{  studrnts 
.11  lAriou*  Kr.i«jr  If  vols  (lompiU-ncy- 
bjM^l  trslinj;)  Jnd  ihc  curriiuljr  jp- 
pn»jih  lowjfd  Ihc  jcquisilion  ol 
rompflcnclcs  in  which  ihc  insiruclionji 
trchnoloKV  nnc^sjry  to  rjisr  levels  of 
tcsrcd  hicvcmcnl  is  i-mVh Jsi/rd  (i  om- 
p^lrncy-b.is*d  curriculj).  Allcr  cjrrJul 
mnsidcrJtV'n,  ihr  DC  schools  chosr 
jhc  Ijllcr  jnd  drcidrd  lo  impkmcnl  ihc 
Comprlcncy-PJwd  Curriculum  (CBC) 

Rrrd  Jnd  the  D  C.  Bojrd  ol  F.duiJ- 
lion  loiiilly  inilulcd  .\  Curriculum  Ad- 
visory Commitlcc  chjr^nl  wilh  ihc  dc- 
sijw^  i>l  4  comprehensive  cduc.ilu>njl 
prosrjm  lor  uU  children  wiihin  ihe 
schtHil  system,  inctutlinj?  specul  Jnd 
v(>cjlu>njl  sludenls.  "this  commillee  in- 
vt»lved  Ihe  Wjshinj^lon  Tejchers  Union. 
Ihi-  C.»uncil  ol  School  OHicers.  school 
syslem  supervisory  personnel,  jnd  con- 
lornrtl  communiiy  membrrs  The  pur- 
posr  ol  Ihe  n»mmitttT  wjs  U>  desek»p 
jt»proj»ri.ile  edm.ilionAl  kojIs  h>  pro- 
vide .1  Khus  jntl  'unilif.itii»o  for  jll  rle- 
oienls  ol  the  system  m  ihe  efforl  lowjrd 
edcic  JtionjI    improsemi'ol     In  April 
l«37t>,  .liter  e*lensive  rt-s^jrch  Jnd  dis- 
tussMin,  ihf  ci'mmilli'c  prt-vnted  Reed.i 
report  enlitled   The  [>sinn  lor  j  Pre- 
Kindornjnffi  ihrodnh  \2th  Cr.uli-  Com- 
pfti-niy-Bjsc'd  Curriiulum  "  This  doc- 
ument, di'scnhms  sequoncrt  o(  skills  i<r 
behjviorjl  IJsKs  jlonK  the  pre  kimler- 
^jrten-throush.Ulh-firJifi-  conlinuum 
in  U  suftiiHTt  jfiMs.  lHt.»me  ihe  bjsis  (or 
.ill  luriher  curriculum  di-vi-lopmenl  el- 
l(>rts. 

The  Olliif  ol  Ihe  AsstKiJti-  Superin- 
li'odcnl  of  Inslrurtion  wjs  charjt«l  wilh 
providing  li'Jidership  in  ihe  developmeol 
«l  J  lull  currirutuio  bjsed  on  the  1976 
commillw  document  and  mJnJRinR  lis 
impK-meniJtioo.  A  Cumpflf ncy-l'->«'^ 
Curriculum  CoordinatinR  Tejm. 
heJded  by  )ojo  Brown  of  ihe  Office  of 
Instruction,  was  ireJted  lo  pljn,  mJn- 
.ine.  and  js^isl  in  ihe  jclual  implrmenia- 
tioo  ol  CBC.  A*ey  iheme  in  ihe  oper- 
jhon  til  Ihe  Coordin.iKos  Tejm  wJs  lo 
include  and  in»«>lve  jII  relevjol  parlii's 
in  J  v.iriely  of  iap.irilie^.  Shorlly  iheie- 
jfler  the  Instructcoojl  Supporl  Team 
WJS  mituted  jnd  ch.ir^ed  prcmJrilv 
wilh  prt»vidin^  supporl  in  the  cljssroom 


lo  jprjcncing  lejchers  Jnd  mJint.iinin^; 
the  inlenrity  nl  the  vjrinus  disciplines  in 
the  school  '.ysiem  during  ihe  lunsi- 
lional  pennd  The  year  1976-1'J77  ^Js 
decljred  j  Year  o(  Awareness  The  pur- 
pose ti(  Ihe  Year  nf  Awjreness  w.is  t(. 
obl.iin  professional  commilnient  frnm 
.ill  levels  wilhin  ihe  systeoi  wilh  respecl 
to  Ihe  Iheory  Jnd  prJClices  of  CMC  A 
professionji  librjry  was  esuMished,  re- 
>#jrch  hterJture  on  CBC  Jnd  reljled 
methods  wjs  dislrihuled.  spejVers  jod 
consulUnls  were  inviltd,  workshops 
were  held.  Jnd  every  efforl  wjs  m^de  lo 
elicil  Ihe  ct»mmilmenl  of  jM  involvrd 
-  members. 
Jfw  Fiitun' 

Afler  Ihe  Yejr  of  Awareness,  lejcher 
IrJininK  Jnd  curriculum  development 
beRJn.  Bolh  of  these  endejvors  be>;Jn 
'simultjneously  Jnd  wilht»ul  sirife.  in- 
dicjtinj?  ihe  wisdom  t»f  developing  sys- 
temwide  ct»mmitmenl  bef«»re  implemen- 
tJlion.  The  firsi  fets  of  curriculuoi  oute- 
rijls  were  used  in  (he  cLissrooms  of  2<' 
pilot  schools  in  the  1<577-197»  school 
yeJr.  These  schools  field  lesled  the  cur- 
riculum mJlerijIs  in  ihe  prionis-  jrejs 
nf  lejdtnn,  mJlhem.Hics,  fcnulish-ljn- 
RUJue.jrls.  Jnd  science.  The  follow-up 
evalujluin  of  ihe  milial  implemenUImn 
was    pertormed    by    the  CjliforniJ 
TestioK  Bureau  of  McC.rJw-Hill.  which 
hjd  developed  ihe  firsI  commt  rcul  pub- 
lic school  irilerion-relerenced  tesis  in 
rejtlioK  aod  mJthemJiics  in  the  ct»untry 
in    l«J70'l''72   with   ihe   DC  Public 
School  System   The  vjlidjlioo  of  ihe 
•  English /Ijnuuane  jrls  and  science  tur- 
riculum  mJleruls  was  performed  by  the 
Division  t»(  RescJrch  Jnd  EvjIwJtion  ol 
Ihe  D  C,  Public  Schools.  These  efforts 
represenled  ihe  firsI  rigorous  vjlidjiion 
of  Ihe  new  CBC  maierijis. 

The  present  Mrhool  year  a<578.I<57*)l  is 
ctinsidered  lo  be  the  firsI  year  of  JCtujI 
implementjiion  of  CBC  in  ihe  DC 
public  schotds  However.  implemenU- 
lion*'will  nol  be  ihe  only  ihrust  ol  the 
CBC  movement  during  the  year.  Addi- 
•  lionaf  jrlion  in  other  jrejs  will  occur  to 
'  insure  ihe  mJinleojnce  Jnd  tontin(iity 
ol  the  pr«»KrJm  ihroujthoul  ihe  system 
over  Ihe  ensuinn  years  There  will  be 
mntinued  tievelopment  ot  lufritulum 


mJle!ijls  in  the  primary  subject  jreas. 
An  addilinnJl  30/  schnols  (prototype 
schools)  will  ulili/e  Ihe  curriculum  ma- 
teruls  which  hjve  been  developed  and 
vjhdjled  in  ihe  orijtinjl  pilnl  schot»ls 
The  Curriculum  Courdinalin>{  Team 
will  direcj  ihe  process  of- implementing 
the  inslruclion  specified  In  ihe  curricu- 
lu^jKa^rials  in  the  classrooms  of  bnth 
pil\t  an^Kprololype  schools.  Teslinj; 
andVssrssment  will  provide  cnnlinuous 
fwdl^ik  as  to  Ihe  actual  sliidenl  ailain- 
menl  ol  ab|etlives.  One  thousand  or 
more  teachers  will  be  involved  ihis  year 
in  this  process  nf  ulililinR  J  loully  new 
curriculum  lo  improve  cljssroom  lejch- 
inj4  Jnd  increase  sludeni  learninR.  The 
Division  of  Research  and  EvJlujIion 
Jnd  the  California  Te^tinjt  Bureau  will 
continue  their  efforts  in  the  vj|id.ilion 
procedure.  Il  is  our  belief  ihJl  this  on- 
RoinR  combinJtion  ol  development,  im- 
plemenlJtion.  and  validation  is  the  most 
reahslir  method  of  producing  a  new  cur- 
riculum Jnd  obuininR  unified  profes- 
sionji Jnd  communiiy  involvement 

Although  we  feel  ihjl  si«nilujnl 
jchievemenis  hJve  been  mJde  thus  tJr. 
we  do  nol  lo<»k  upon  CBC  js  j  linished 
or  peileiled  pro^r^m.  The  prepjrjiion 
of  relevjnl  inslruclional  mJleruls.  suc- 
cessful djssroiun  implementJlion.  Jnd 
vjlidjiion  Jre  dynJm'ic  never-endmR 
pr<»cesscs  A  system  which  is  jllowetl  \o 
slJun.ite  cjnnol  truly  be  cjlled  '  compe- 
tency-bjsed"  or^  individujli/ed."  \V»lh 
Ihe  I'ver-KrowcnR  support  of  all  wr- 
ments  ol  the  educational  Community; 
CBC  will  continue  lo  be  ao  e«ciimK.  e«- 
pandinK  movement,  committed  to  the 
uphlliP*;  ol  the  expectations,  products 
and  standards  ol  public  educ.ilion  in  the 
[■)islriit  nf  Columbia 

We  have  been  extremely  lorlunale  in 
the  laith  JntI  support  ol  several  local 
loundJtions  .ind  orRjnizations  who  .ire 
interested  in  the  future  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia youth  Jnd  the  quality  of  their 
education  The  availability  ol  informa- 
lion.il  vehicles  such  as  the  hurnu!  of 
/'(•fsoMniiieJ  instrucUoti  is  both  needed 
and  .ipprecialed  in  perioiltinn  the  e«- 
ifi.mKe  til  ide.is  .ind  methodtiloRies 
.imon«  vtlucalii'nal  profession.ils  It  (s 
otir  hi'pe  to  lootintie  to  ctintribuli-  to 
and  berwht  ffom  tful  e»<  fiance 
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CBC  hAi  be*n  dmnned  xt  u  toiuUj/  neu.'  pro- 
gram  ruiher  »'"•"'  **»  "  revnwn  i»r  uJapiulion 
of  jrt  ftitdrtjf  f.i»j{rum  or  pariage  Curric- 
ulum deveh^t^mffil  Uir  the  CBC  program  "bt- 
gun  fcy  for uHirtji  on  the  nienltUfilicn  of  ikttts 
u'f4»  unJ  iniirudional  goal*  Behavioral  •»{»• 
lective*  related  to  the  titlU  area\  anJ  inuruc- 
lional  glial*  were  ip*f»/if  J  «i  *ach  fteU  The 
Scope  inJ  Setjumce  Jocumetu  i»  an  etientwe 
Ititing  of  thetf  »>t»)ff»iv*r*  The  behavioral  ob- 
irriicrt  u  ere  JevelupeJ  into  inururttonal  in- 
uJt  u'hi  Ji  are  the  batic  inuruciicnal  urtiii  tn 
CBC  Eji  h  tmiruntonal  inuJ  coniain^a  tpe- 
iifif  ohiedii'e  a  tifi<-ripiKirt  of  haw  the  <^b- 
ffclive  t»  '•'  achteift  and  a  umy  of  con- 
titmirig  the  a.^utftihyn  of  the  JwnKrJ 
irt  the  t1^|r^m•r  ^luJeni  achievement  ii  mea- 
iurf.<  by  th'ff  type*  tJw»»mfHi  prorr- 
»/urrt  non^  referenceJ  iftlt.  fnlffun-rf/- 
erenctJ  rr«i«  anj  u w>imirnt  taiKi  utiifim  ifir 
rt<-U>rurrifu{um 

K^v  u'orJ*    ComtieltncV  hateJ  currtculum. 

(itmpttertcyhatfJ  tntlrciwn. 
iumculum   Jevelop^rnl.  <«• 


THE  Comp*lcnc>'-Ba**d  Curriculum 
(CBO  h»s  bttn  dniKned  »s  » 
lulally  new  program,  devclofwd  lo  m«l 
ihp  cducjhunji  «ojU  »f  the  D.C.  public 
«:h(»»»K.  Bricflv  dwcnb^d.  ihc  CBC  in- 
ktructiim.U  j^iprojch  is  »  lyilcmjiic 
pr»ii;cdure  lor  idcniifyiriK,  dcvelopiriR, 
iniplcincntir\>i.  cvjKulmn.  and  reviling 
m^rrutlional  ilratexm.  malenali,  and 
support  M'rvicrs.  coordinated  and 
dircclrU  toward  idi'niiliifti  educational 
Ki>als  ll  II  nnl  an  adaptation  or  revision 
(it  .iny  rtistm^  curriculum  or  packafjc. 
The  purpusc  ot  this  article  i^  tu  trace 
hi\tt>rically  thc^st>'p>  taken  by  the  school 
syOcm  m  d»'Vclc»pinK  the  curiiculum. 
dt'vcribc  Its  compcincnti.  explain  the 
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thronctical  underpinning*  related  to  its 
design,  arul  provide  illustrative  exam- 
ple* irom  the  curriculum. 

The  firsi  step  in  the  area  of  curricu- 
lum development  for  the  CBC  program 
was  the  formation  of  the  Cunlculum 
Adviwry  Committee  in  March  1976. 
The  Committee  was  composed  of  subject 
area  supervisors  from  the  school  sys- 
tem. This  committee,  created  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Instruction,  identified  five  broad 
tkilli  aeta*  which  together  would  serve 
as  the  overall  focus  of  the  curriculum: 

Ciimmunicat\on  SkiUi-  Reading, 
writing,  listening,  speaking,  non-verbal, 
visual.  . 

Coniumee/PrOiiucee  Shlfi.  Compu- 
tation,' analysis,  comparison/contrast, 
planning,  record  keeping,  fact/opinion, 
understanding  bias/propaganda,  prod- 
uct usage,  employment  tkills. 

Analytical  Shlh.  Oassifying:  -se- 
quencing; comparing  and  contrasting:^ 
retrieving  information;  drawing  conclu- 
sions: recognizing  fact  and  opinion; 
summarizing;  finding  mam  ideas;  solv 
ing  problems;  organizing,  collecting  and 
interpreting  data. 

Soeiafand  Political  Skilli.  Decision 
making,  problem  solving,  analyzing  in- 
formation, exercising  citizenship,  inter- 
personal relationships,  critical  thinking, 
group  interaction. 

Sflf-Actualizatton  Skilli.  Self-evalua- 
tion, self-reliance,  destiny'  Control,  self- 
confidence,  maintenance,  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, empathy  for  fellow  man. 
creativity,  positive  habit  formation, 
values  clarification,  psychomotor  skills, 
choice  making,  self-selectioni 

Further  guidance  for  curriculum  de- 
velopment was  provided  by  planning 
groups  from  each  of  the  six  administra- 
tive regions  comprising  the  Khoot  sys- 
tem. These  groups  were  composed  of  an 
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administrator,  teacher,  student,  parent, 
and  community  representative  from 
each  Khool.  The  groops  adopted  and* 
listed  according  to  priority  a  set  of  m- 
sffucnonaj  goals  which  further  delm- 
eated  the  skills  areas  just  mentioned,  ll 
was  decided  that  each  student  should 
have:  1)  a  command  of  fundamental 
communication  skills;  2)  a  command  of 
the  skills  that  constitute  mathematical, 
icienfjlic.  and  technological  literacy:  3) 
the  ability  to  think  crfkically.  construe- 
!ivcly.  and  creatively:  4)  the  attitudes 
and  self-diKipIine  necessary  to  meet 
everyday  situations  realistically;  5)  a 
command  of  the  skills  that  promote 
sound  physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
health;  6)  an  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  intergr.-up  relationships  and 
acceptance  of  res;n>nsibility  within  the 
group;  7)  the  skills  and  attitut'-^  neces- 
sary to  'planning  one's  future.  the 
ability  to  relate  knowled>;e  and  capabil- 
ities to  individual  needs  and  aspirations: 
9)  the  ability  to  demonstrate  marketable 
skills  which  may  lead  to  econumic  inde- 
pendence: 10)  a  command  ol  the  analyt- 
ical skills  which  lead  to  sound  consumer 
practices:  11)  the  ability  to  use  leisure 
time  wisely  and  constructively;  12)  an 
understanding  of  the  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  backgrounds  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  'the  world  and 
their  interrelationships:  13)  knowledge 
of  governmental  processes  and  the  im- 
plications of  changing  political  times; 
and  14)  the  knowledge,  interpretation, 
and  'Appreciation  of  literature  and  the 
.  visual  and  performing  arl4~. 

Subsequent  work  in  forming  the  cur- 
riculum wa<guided  by  these  specificfl- 
tions  of  ikills  'reas  and  instructional 
goals.  Im'ructional  objectives  related  to 
each  skills  area  were  defined  in  each 
field  by  team}  of  teachers  writing  under 
the  supervision  of  personnel  from  the 
Coordinating  Team  and  the  Instruction- 
al Support  Team.  ,  ^ 

Initially,  a  small-scale  curriculum 
writing  effort  began  on  a  part-time  ba- 
sis. Much  of  this  work  was  done  as  in- 
service  activity  by  teachers  after  school- 
and  on  weekends.  The  curriculum  effort 
Was  intensified  during  the  summer  of 
1977.  Approximately  200  teachers  en- 
rolled in  a  tuttion-free  CBC  curriculum 
writing  course  for  which  in-service 
credit  could  be  earned.  These  teachers 
received  training  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  participated  in  writing  materi- 
als in  their  content  ateas-  The  objectives 
which  resulted  from  these  efforts  specify 
the  student  behaviors  which  are  to  be 
acquired  in  the  context  of  a  respective 
discipline  and  which  contribute  to  the 
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JtiJinmi'nt  of  ihr  in»tructionjl  khjK  oI 
thf  school  ^y^^«■m  Thr  sprciticalion  ot 
..birtturs  hT  tlir  now  LVirricuIuTi  wj4 
prccfditl  Jnd  Jccnmrjnird  by  bol!i  cun- 
Mil»  rjlu»n  t'f  sluilrnl  nrfds  jnd  iludy  ul 
jhr  r«istin>;  airriiulum  in  ihr  15  C  pub- 
lic Mhnols.  curriculj  in  othrr  luriwlic- 
lii»n*  Jnd  I'mrrj^tnn  trrntis  in  inMruc- 
licnji  dfM>;n  ihrnuHhnJt  thrt-'uniry 

FolU'WinK  ^^cc^^KJtlon  of  obirttivrs. 
tour  i>riorrly  Jrrj*  fur  curriculum  im- 
prmrmenl  '^rrr  fMjbhshcd  by  th#  Su- 
firnnlfiuk'nl  rr.idjnu.  mJlbrmHliis  sci- 
tnii-.  jnd  F.nnli^h  I.in>!u.iKi'  -'rtA  friT-'" 
r.itii»n  i'»  lurriiulum  mJtfrul*  bJ^rd  nn 
thr  «.p^citird  i>b!i'ttivr>  in  thnsc  jrc-Js 
is-.i^  imtiafi"!  m  thi-  summrr  1«77 
Thi-  curnuiluiu  mJti'fijU.  dcM^ncd  \n 
.k'viliip  .ind  .isMss  brh.iviPrs  sjn-cihi-d 
in  thr  nbiu  t;vi\.  wvn-  ihi-n  publishrd  in 
prilirtiin.ifv  iJr.iit  U>rrn  tor  thr  iniUJl 
try  I'ui 

Ih*  Insiructtonji  Tri^d  ^ 

A  tiifihlv  tntlutntul  t.iiiiT  in  tSi-  di-vi-I- 
nprtirnl  CHC  w.is  ihi-  cnnMdcr.ition 
til  ttif  Tyler  mudel  liT  lurricuJum  devcl- 
tipmi-nt  TvU-r  'ii  pn-M-nted  ihv  follpw- 
inK  itui'^'lion'.  J^  funibnirnUl  to  fvrry 
turriculuu)  i-Hort  1)  Whjl  pdiirjtinn.il 
purppsfs  docs  thf  schi-nl  swk  In  .it lain 7 
i)  \Vh.it  «Iucjlion.iI  per  if  net's  tJn  btf 
pruvided  thjl  Jrc  U^i*Iy  to  Jt'Jin  lhps< 
jiurp*'*.*-*'  3>  How  can  thi-s*  fdurjticmjl 
i'»pcritnccs  b*  cKcclivcly  or^jni/edT  41 
Hnw  cm  wp  dpiprmini-  whclhcr  lhe« 
puipoM-s  Jri' bi'inK  JtUineUT  • 

The  inilul  I'ftorl  in  Jtlcndinji  In  thpi* 
iMnierns  was  ihi-  idcnlificjlion  of  Ipjrn- 
mt;  obji'clivfs  Ihtse  objcclivc-i  were 
ihtn  rclriri'd  lo  for  thi-  splfclion  of  mJ- 
trn.ils.  nrK'ini'Jiion.iif  cnntcni.  devpl- 
opmenl  of  inMruclional  sIrJIPRiw.  Jnd 
pri'pjriitinn  of  .isspsMni-nl  UsW*. 

IJndi-r  Ihf  CBC  model,  specified  ob- 
IfLtives  tire  dcvclnpfd  inio  specific  IJskv 
discnplinns  cjllfd  insfrur fuwwl  triuih 
Thf  instruclmnjl  Irud.  ihu  bjsic 
insiruchnnJl  unil  m  ihi-  CBC  jppro.ich. 
r«'pri".c'nls  more  ihjn  simply  ■«  sljicmf  nl 
n|  I'lpt'Ch'iJ  tfjrmnK  nutci^mes.  F.jch 
in\tructii»njl  Irud  tnnUins  a  spfiific 
ubiitttvi'.  J  di'sinption  nf  how  the  nb- 
H'thvf  IS  tt«  hit  .ichifVfd.  .ind  a  ivjy  ot 
innftrminn  thf  jtqu.silion  nf  ihr  skill 
di'M,ribfd  in  (hi-  ob)«tivc.  Spviiftc.illy. 
f  .uh  triJil  cnmists  uf  ihree  lomponcnis' 
ihf  K'hjvior.il  obifilivf.  Jt  liMsi  :u'f 
li'jrninK  Jiltvitii-".  Jnd  Jl  IfJsl  thnv 
.iSM-ssinenl  tjsks  Thesf  ihri'i'  cnmpnn- 
rnts  inu«.t  bi-  in  pertnrtn.inn'  .mrefmrnt' 
This  mf.in\  th.it  thf  piTtorm.mif  sp«i- 
ikvti  in  Ihr  nbtritivf  must  bv  the  p^r- 
tnrm.infv  {irjiliii'd  during  Ihi-  mslruc- 
tinnjl  .ulivilies  Jnd  df ninnsirjtfd  on 


Ihe  jsimmeni  lJ*k«.  All  ihree  pari*,  in 
performJnce  JKrtrmenl.  are  preseni  in 
t-ach  Irud. 

Allhnugh  llie  Utili/Jljon  of  behavuir- 
,il  ob)PClives.  jf\structinnj|  acliviiirs. 
and  jsspssmrni  la»k«  is  not.  by  ilsclf.  a 
ni'w  drvelopmenl  in  initruclinn.  a  dc- 
^triptinn  of  thfir  dcfinttinn*  and  fnrm* 
m  CBC  may  «-r\.e  In  clarify  ihe  nvrrill 
approach. 

H^■h^^l'lOrn}  O^KOli'i-s 
The  bc'havmral  obieclivc  lias  four  char- 
.Kterislics  Dil  idfnlifirs  ihe  audifncp  — 
a  ilfscription  of  thi-  sluileni  for  whom 
ihi-  mslruction  is  intended;  2)  il  sprcif  it^ 
Ihe  behavior  — ihe  observable  and  mea- 
surable performance  ihe  learner  is  ex- 
Pfcled  In  e^hibil:  3>  il  cslablishe^  ihe 
cnndiiions  -ihe   malerials  direclions 
and  reslriciiuns  providitl  for  ihe  K-arner 
.11  ihe  lime  of  asse*smenl;  and  4)  il  de- 
Imfs  Ihe  IfVd  of  acccplable  perlof- 
inance-the  irilerion   by   which  ihe 
Ifarncr  is  lo  bt  evjiualed.  The  obfeclive 
must  be  spi'cific  and  clear;  lhal  is.  ihe 
outcnmes  of  inslruclinn  musi  be  idenli- 
tied  .md  ihe  expecled  pi-rformance  musI 
bf  dc-scribfd  clearly  enough  lo  preclude 
vajtuenrs*  and  misinterprelaiion.  In  or- . 
der  to  avoid  ambiRuily.  il  i*  imporiani 
lo  <*Iecl  statemcnl4  lhal  accuralely  de- 
ccrib*  obvervable  and  measurable  per- 
formances Cookand  Walbcsser  (1)  4ur- 
Uni  lhal  an  effcclive  means  of  jtellinR 
teachers  lo  use  unambiguous  aciion 
'verbs  in  ihe  drstription  of  behavioral 
nbtectivci  i«  to  preseni  them  wiih  a  «l 
of  defined  wOrds  lhal  de*crib<  ihe  iyp« 
nf  performance  frequently  occurring  in 
classroom    behavior    ihroughoul  alt 
school  grade*  and  iubjccis.  The  sel 
which  Ihey  propose  is:  name,  identify. 
Hate  a  rule.  orJrr.  distinguish,  con- 
itruct.  (ietnomtratv.  dacnhe.  and  apply 
a  rule 

The  behavioral  objcciives  were  care- 
\  fully  organized  and  coordinaied  in  cr- 
uder 10  transform  numerous  inilructional 
triads  inio  a  Iruly  compelency-based 
cutticulum.  The  organizalion  was  ac- 
comhJt^hed  by  arranging  hierarchic^  u 
subor^inale  objeclives  under  lerminal 
objectivlfft.  Terminal  behavioral  objrc- 
live*  rcpry«pl  Jhe  mosi  complex  skill* 
lhat  ihe  Irtrner  i*  lo  acquire  and  are 
iupporlive  of  ihe  school  iystem's  goaU. 
The  curriculum  wrileriesiablished  ihcM? 
nbieclives  afler  considering  studeni 
needs,  reviewing  exiiling  maleriaU.  and 
consulling  experienced  leachers.  Subor- 
•  dinale  objecliv*??.  which  describe  ihe 
preliminary  skills  necessary  (or  learning 
each  terminal  objective,  were  ihen  con- 
slrucled  .  Thr  nexl  slep  in  organizing  ihe 
obicclives  was  lo  tonstruci  a  hierarchy 


by  arranging  ihe  objeclive*  lo  show  ihe 
dependency  among  ihem.  This  hierar- 
chy provides  ihe  user  wilh  a  'learning 
palh  "  which  includes  three  imp<irlanl 
kinds  of  informalion  lor  planning  in- 
slruclion:  1)  The  comparalive  learning 
difficully  of  each  objeclive.  2)  The 
dependency  of  mastery  of  nne  obfecUvc 
-upon  Ihe  mastery  n(  olhers.  3t  The 
pnini  al  which  sludenis  are  lo  begin 

Hierarchies  were  consirucled  for  each 
major  skill  in  each  subjecl  area.  For  ex- 
ample. Ihe  English '  language  arls  hier- 
archy conlains  nbjeclives  (or  wriling. 
speaking,  and  lisU-ning.  ihe  elemeniar>- 
maihematics  hierarchy  includes  skills 
relaled  lo  such  topics  as  sels.  numbers, 
and^  numeralion.  In  eslablishing  the 
hierarchies,  a  conscious  ef fori  was  made 
lo  focus  on  uselul.  generalizable  skills 
lhal  would  provide  sludenis  wilh  ap- 
proaches lo  new  knowlitlge  and  chang- 
ing siluaiions  encountered  in  ihe  (ulure. 

The  mosi  exiensive  lisling  of  ihe  ob- 
ieclives  in  CBC  is  provided  by  whal  is 
called  Ihe  5cct>e  ^nd  Scqurnci'  docu- 
ment.  This  documeni  isa  compilalion  of 
obieclives  for  grades  pre-kindergarlen 
Ihrough  12  in  ihe  prioriiy  areas  of  read- 
ing. English 'language  arls.  malhemai- 
ics.  and  science.  For  each  prioriiy  area, 
objeclives  which  idenlify  ihe  major 
skills  or  concepis  lo  be  acquired  have 
been  listed  and  sequenced  hierarchitally 
lo  ffsiablish  continuous  progress.  The 
dcKumenI  provides  leachers  wilh  a 
ready  reference  to  ihe  objeclives.  or 
competencies,  which  are  ihe  foundaiion 
ot  CBC.  Essentially,  the  Scopr  and  Se- 
rii4f  nci"  is  a  kind  o(  road  map  for  inslruc- 
lion. 

The  formal  of  ihe  document  is  essen* 
lially  ihe  same  for  each  subjecl  in  the 
curriculum.  Each  prioriiy  area  is  prece- 
ded by  a  preface  deKribing  the  overall 
goals  of  thai  subjecl.  These  gdils.  which 
incorporale  the  respective  lerminal  ob- 
jeclives. synthesize  ihe  desired  oui- 
comes  so  lhal  all  leachers  are  aware  of . 
Ihe  ullimale  goals  of  ii)slruclic*n.  In  ad- 
diiion.  the  prefaces  recommend  proce- 
dures for  efleclively  ulJizing  a  panic- 
ular  segment  of  lhe5copf  anJSiviuencf.  « 
Each  prioriiy  area  (except  reading, 
which  IS  non-gradedJ  coniains  suggested 
grade-level  placements  lo  indicate  when 
a  skill  should  be  introduced,  reinforced, 
or  maslered.  Teachers  are  caulioned 
lhat  these  indicaiors  are  highly  flexible 
and  lhai  iheir  knowledge  of  an  individ- 
ual sludenis  progress  should  be  ihe  ulli- 
male determinant  of  readiness.  The  con- 
linuous  progress  framework  of  CBC  is 
designed  to  allow  sludenis  to  proceed 
Ihrough  Ihe  sequenced  set* of  objeclives 
in  accordance  wilh  their  individual 
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nmlt.  raiin.  and  Icjming  slyln.  Thrrr- 
l»rc.  KCJtJ'-t'vrl  pljccmcnl  ^^^  i  i(,\vtn 
tibjcclivr  simply  rcprrsrnis  the  level  H 
which  imlruclinn  «n  ihr  tibjrclive  mutt 
Irtrqutrnlly  occurs. 

Hierarchies  •><  obircltves  hive  btrn 
uientided  fnr  the  mjior  skills  in  the  pri- 
ority jri'Jt  outlined 

HfMiitig  RejtlinK  rejdinrss.  word 
perception.  comprehension.  study 
skilK 

Etij(!i>h  liinxuu  arls:  Prv  kitidergar  ■ 
it'ti  to  Graiiv  ^  I  iMeninR.  sptfjkjnK- 
wriTin^  (}<rjmmjr,  u^jge.  mechanics. 
cnnTptiMtmn).  pjrJKCJph  development, 
crrjlive  ivritinK-  lileralute.  nnnvrrbjl 
ciimmunirjlion.  ina<kS  medu.  study 
skilU.  tt-st-tjkinK  (Krjdes  7-9).  thinking 
(>:rjdes  7-9i, 

Erininh.  Graiii'f,  101 2.  Writing, 
Npvjkin>;.  IrteninK.  lanKuage  develop- 
ment, literjture.  study  skills,  mrdij 
jnjIyMs. 

iitM'Ufiv  Pnniury  am/  Inter niediate 
CtihU's  UbMrrvinK-  measurinft-  using 
sf^Mv  tune  rcljlinnshipi,  inK'r ring 'pre- 
tlittinK'  ttimniunicjtinK'  cUssilyinK' 

Sfu'rici'  /nMKv  Hifih  Srhooi.  Commu- 
nicjiion^.  mej*urmx.  cljssiJying,  (or- 
muliitin>;  hypothi^s.  identifyint;  vjria- 
h]vs.  inlerpri'tinKdatj,  exprrimenting. 

Mathttttatwi  Prekiniierj(urt^ti  to 
Cratir  ^  S<ts  jnd  numbers,  numera- 
tion, oP*rjtions  (whole  numbers,  cum- 
mon  (rjetions,  decimals),  Reometry, 
({rjphinK,  measurement  (customary, 
metric),  problvm  solving. 

Mathanalics  /untor  High  School. 
Systems  of  numeration,  whole  numbers 
and  their  properties,  non-nfgative  ra> 
tionjl  numbers.  percrntagrK,  geometry 
and  measurement,  introduction  to  alge- 
bra, probability  and  statistics. 

The  Sfojif  ami  ^Sequence  document 
priividt>s  a  valuable  means  of  informing 
all  teaclii'rs  about  CBC.  During  the 
gradual  implrment,ittnn  of  CBC,  only 
tho^e  tcaitifrs  directly  involved  in  field- 
testing  and  collecting  data  are  given  the 
full  ^'t  i\i  curriculum  n^aterials.  The 
ifciu't'  t>»'i  SrtfurMCr.  which  has  berii 
disseminated  to  all  schools,  provides  eK- 
pnsuri'  to  the  curriculunl  for  teachers 
working  in  schools  not  currently  imple- 
menting CBC  on  •<  formal  basis.  Thus, 
tht'  Scofit'  uttii  Sfquc'nce  is  part  of  a  mas- 
sive, nngoing  CBC  staff  development 
prngram.  permitting  all  teachers 
throughnul  the  system  to  have  the  op- 
(lurtunity  (o  experience  CBC  on  a  more 
informal  basis.  When  using  the  Scope 
ami  Sfqufnrf  inforr.  ally,  teachers  select 
objectives  which  !>»em  most  appropriate 
for  Iheir  students,  determine  the  stu- 
dents' entry  level  or  readiness  (or  in- 
struction on  that  objective  by  pre-test> 


ing.  design  at  least  two  instructional  ac- 
tivities involving  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  skill,  'and  provide  at  least 
three  opportunities  fur  students  tu  dem- 
onstrate th^r  attainment  of  the  obtec- 
tive.  In  this  way.  all  teachers  and  learn- 
ers can  become  accustomed  to  CBC 
gradually.  As  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment effort  continues,  the  Scope  and  Se- 
tfufrirc  wilt  undergo  revisions  ba^  on 
the  findings  uf  field'test  data.  Curricu- 
lum plans  also  include  the  dissemination 
of  such  a  document  for  areas  other  than 
the  original  priority  areas.  In  short, 
Sro^'f  anJ.Sequence  provides  the  school 
system  withd  means  of  unifying  instruc- 
tion and  marshalling  resources  toward  a 
common  goal,  that  equipping  stu- 
dents with  specified  ct,  ..petencirs. 

lnitruci\oriat  Activities 

To  accompany  the  behavioral  objec- 
tives, instructional  activities  were  de- 
veloped which  utilize  the  learner's  pre- 
requisite skills,  provide  the  necessary 
experiences  and  practice  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  new  objective,  and  involve  at 
least  two  different 'sensory  modalities 
(visual,  auditory,  tactile,  or  kinesthet- 
ic). Each  instructional  activity  must  be 
in  performance  agreement  with  the  ob- 
jective. Although  the  descriptions  of 
learning  activities,  include  suggestions 
for  specific  («achlng  strategies,  the  focus 
of  thif  component  is  behavior  lu  be  ex- 
hibited by  the  learner  rather  than  on  the 
pedagogical  style  of  the  teacher.  At  least 
two  learning  activities  were  prepared 
for  each  objective,  often  including  both 
classroom  Jnd  homework  experiences. 
Each  of  the  activity  dcKriptions  in- 
cludes or  implies  the  following  aspects 
"of  an  effective  lesson:  a)  an  Interesting 
opening  strategy  to  calch  thrattention 
of  the  learner;  b)  a  way  of  st^ng  the 
objective  in  terms  which  are  under- 
standable to  the  students:  o  a  review  of 
homework  or  other  previous  activity,  if 
appropriate;  d)  provision  for  a  review 
of  the  prerequisite  skills  needed  for 
acquiring  the  objective;  e)  presentation 
ofMhe  new  skill  to  be  learned,  including 
a  description  of  what  the  students  are 
to  d(i  to  practice  the  skill  ^ing  learned: 
f)  a  strategy  for  providing  immediate 
*  positive  feedback  and  reinforcement  of 
the  practice  which  hijs  been  done:  g)  a 
plan  for  summarizing  what  has  been 
learned  and  for  booking  forward  to  the 
next  steps. 

Each  activity  is  written  in  tt-rmS  of 
student  behavior,  thus  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  student  involvement  in 
learning.  The  two  activities'in  each  triad 
are  designed  to  complement  each  other. 


offer  more  than  one  sensory  approach 
to  learning,  and  accommodate^he  dif- 
ferent learning  styles  of  students.  Each 
activity  is  intended  to  appeal  to  learners 
and  provide  specific  practice  for  the 
skill  to  be  mastered.  Ideas  for  iSese  ac- 
tivities came  from  the  teacher/writers' 
own  experiences,  journal  articles,  and  a 
review  of  national  curriculum  projects. 
The  descripyons  o1  learning  activities 
often  include  background  information 
for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  suggestions 
fur  classroom  management  strategies, 
malerials,-and  equipment . 

Auenment  Tusls 

The  assessment  tasks  provide  the  learn- 
ers with  opportunities  tu  demonstrate 
mastery  of  the  specified  perfonnance 
both  to  the  teacher  and  themselves.  The 
natute  nf  an  acceptable  response  must 
be  describ<ni  clearly  so  that  the  teacher 
can  determine  if  the  student  has  been 
successful  in  acquiring  the  specified  be- 
havior. Each  assessment  task  must  be  in 
performance  agreement  with  the  objec-' 
tive.  The  greatest  demand  on  »he  curric- 
ulum writers  was  to  produce  ihree  as- 
sessment tasks  in  performance  agree- 
ment with  each  objective.  The  condi* 
tions  or  settings  of  each  assessment  task 
were  designed  to  differ  from  those  of  the 
practice  sessions  in  order  to  minimize 
the  possibility  that  ^kiudenls  will  learn  to 
perform  through  memorized  motions. 
This  a*F*«  in  the  design  of  the  assess- 
ment tasks  produces  an  ongoing  crea- 
tive challenge  to  the  curriculum  writers 
to  develop  tasks  which  measure<1he  gen- 
eralizabilily  -of  the  newly  acquired  skill 
while  remaining  In  performance  agree- 
ment with  the  objective.  The  assessment 
tasks  are  constructed  in  several  different 
ways '  depending  on  the  performance 
specified  in  the  objective.  The  skills  in 
many  objectives  are  assessed  by  means 
of  pencil -an^ -paper  items.  Matching 
'questions,'  for  instance,  are  especially 
suited  to  test  the  student's  ability  to 
"identify,"  If  an  objective  requires  a  per- 
formance or  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  the  task  must  be  per- 
formed and  rated  by  an  observer.  If  a 
product  results  from  performing  a  skill 
(e.g.,  "to  construct"),  it  is  assessed  as 
evidence  of  the  student's  proficiency. 

Three  consecutive  Successful  demon- 
strations are  considered  to  constitute 
mastery  of  an  objective.  The  required 
level  of  performance  is  specified  for 
each  assessment  task,  permitting  an  ob- 
jective determination  of  "successful"  or 
"not  yet  proficient"  for  each  student. 
The  connotation  of  "failure"  is  not  con-^ 
sidered  appropriate  in  the  CBC  model. 
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Studrnt  Aj**»jmrnt 

A  critical  ccinsidrrdtion  in  curriculum 
drvrlopmrni  ha  hrm  mrthods  ot  a- 
Mrssin}(  and  rnhancm};  studrnt  compr- 
Irncin.  A&»n»mrnt  tools  'nd  procr' 
Jures  hivr  brcnmr  an  intrgral  pirt  o( 
thr  CBC  modrl.  Currmtly.  thr  aca- 
demic rnmprtrncin  of  studrnts  arr  dr- 
trrminrd  by  thr  u^c  of  three  lypn  of  as- 
sessment procrdurrs:  norm'rrfrrrnced 
assessment,  critrrion-rrfrrencrd  jsteM- 
mrnt.  and  validatrd  CBC  atsessmrnt 
lasks  Thr^r  assnsment  tools  vary  in 
lonirnt.  rvaluation  timr  frames,  and 
mrthixl*  of  intrfprrtation: 

Tdbk'  1  illustrates  thr  ways  in  which 
thr  ass(N^»mrnt  tn'ols  used  by  classroom 
trachers  dilfrr. 

.Vtirrrr-Ki-fffrnffW  AMiimrnt 

Thf  norm-rrfrrrncrd  aspect  of  thr  as- 
kessmrnt  program  \s  desij^nrd  \n  com- 
parr  thr  te^t  pcrformancr  o(  thr  D»s- 
trict's  «tudrnf»  to  f  national  samptr  of 
vtudrnts  As  Tablr  1  indicatrs.  all.stu- 
drnt\  within  a  K^'dr  or  class  arr  exposed 
to  thr  4;imr  vt  of  itrms.  Studrnts  arr 
administorrd  nurm-rrtrrrncrd  tests 
which  corre^ptind  i  o  thrir  K^'dr  Irvrls. 

Thr  school  \ystrm  u%es  thr  Comprr^ 
hrnsivr  Tr*ts  oj  [}a«i'  Skills  (CTBSl.  a 
nationjily  standanii/rd  trst  publishrd 
by  thr  California  Trstin^  Burrau/Mc- 
Craw-Hill.  to  drtrrminr  thr  achirvr- 
mrnt  Irvrls  of  tu  third,  suth  and  ninth 
Kradrrs  For  srvrral  yrars  prior  to  W78, 
ihr  ri'adin^  comprrhrnsion,  rradin^  vo- 
cahulary.  pnathrmatics  computation, 
and  mathrniatics  concrpts  and  applica- 
tions subtests  wrrr  admmisti'red  to  stu- 
drnts In  1976.  ihr  lanKua^r  and  scirncr 
suhte^ts  wrrr  also  administrred  to'stu- 
drnts  in  kcrpin^  with  thr  systrm-widr 
rmphasis  givrn  to  thrse  contrnt  arras. 
This  trst.  which  is  givrn  in  thr  spring  of 
rach  yrar.  indicates  lo  what  mtrnt  stu- 
dents arr  achirving  srvrral  genrrat  skills 
mrasurrd  by  r  jch  subtest. 

Trst  4n{nrmation  obtainrd  from 
norm-rrlrrrnrrd  ^ssnsmrnt  is  used  by 

T^hlr  1.  Astcwmmt  pl*n 


school  administrators  and  classroom 
trachrrs  for  the  following  purposes;  1) 
(o  comparr  the  D.C.  system's  student 
achievrmrnt  with  thr  student  achirvr- 
mrnt  across  the  nation;  2)  to  drtrrminr 
thr  educational  devrlopment  of  students 
in  ordrr  to  adopt  instructional  programs 
fitted  morr  precisely  to  their  needs  and 
abilities; '31  to  diagnose  strrngths  and 
weaknesses  in  group  performnncr 
(classes,  individual  schools,  and  systrm) 
in  the  subject  arras  tested:  and  4)  to  as- 
sess the  effects  of  special  programs  and 
innovations. 

Critenon-Referenced  Awmnfnt 

In  addition  to  thr  ovrrall  achirvemrnt 
indicators  represented  by  norm-rrfrr- 
rnced  assessmrnt.  a  morr  instruction- 
ally  based  approach  to  assessmrnt  is 
used,  Chtrrion-rrlrrenced  measures, 
which  arr  thr  products  of  specifically 
stated  behavioral  objectives,  have 
immediatr  implications  for  thr  instruc- 
tional program  andrateof  studrnt  prog- 
ress. Wherras  norm-refermced  mea- 
sures assess  dtffrrrnces  betwren  stu- 
drnts, critrrion-referencrd  assessmrnt 
idrntifies  an  individual  studrnt's  status 
with  respect  to  an  established  standard 
of  performancr.  Thr  standard  of  perfor- 
mancr  is  usually  a  behavioralAtbjectivr 
which  describes  expected  pupil  changes 
and  critrria  which  dctrrmine  whethrr  or 
nut  thr  rkpected  pupil  chjnges  havr  oc- 
curred. 

Custom-ma  dr  critrrion-rrfrrrnced 
tests  in  rrading  and  mathematics  were 
dfvrloped  for  thr  D.C.  Public  Schools 
by  thr  California  Test  Burrau  in  con- 
junction with  conlrnt  specialists  from 
thr  school  system.  These  tests,  thr  Prr- 
scriplivr  Rrading  Test  (PRT)  and  thr 
Prescriptivr  Mathrmatics  Test  (PMT). 
arr  administrred  io  all  students  in  thr 
regular  instructional  program  in  grades 
1  through  9  in  the  fall  and  spring  of  eaCh 
school  yrar.  Because  of  thr  instructional 
nJlurr  of  these  tests,  trachrrs  arr  per- 
mitted to  select  and  admin/sirr  thr  trvrl 
of  thr  test  which  best  corresponds  lo 
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rach  student's  level  of  achievement.  Un- 
like thr  norm-refrrmced  assessmrnt 
procedurr  (n  which  thr  same  test  is  ad- 
ministrred to  all  students  at  a  given 
grade  Irvel.  any  level  of  thr  PMT/PRT 
can  be  administered  to  students  regard- 
less of  their  grade  level.  Lrvrl  A  of  these 
tests  is  associated  with  the  first-grade 
curriculum  sequencr.  Level  B  with 
Grade  2.  etc.  In  those  instances  in  which 
a  studrnt's  instructional  Irvet  coincides 
with  the  designated  gradr  level,  the  stu- 
dent is  described  as  being  tested  "on-Jev- 
rl"  <a  diffr.'rnce  between  (hr  two  IrVrls 
is  rrfrrred  to  as  "out -of -level"  testing). 

Thr  PMT  measures  a  total  of  518 
mathrmatical  objectives  across  all  Irv- 
rls. Groups  of  objectives  arr  classified 
into  major  categories  of  sets  and  num- 
bers, numrration.  operations  and  their 
properties,  problrm  sglving  and  mea- 
surement, and  geometric  concepts.  Sev- 
eral items  are  written  to  mrasure  each 
stated  objectivr.  A  student  must  cor- 
rectly respond  to  a  specified  number  .of 
items  in  ordrr  to  demonstrate  ma strry 
of  an  objective.  This  specified  number 
of  items  is  referred  to  as  thr  criterion. 
Examples  of  objrctives  and  criterion  lev- 
els from  thr  PMTarr  shown  in  Table  2. 

Thr  PRT  mrasures  a  total  of  246  rrad- 
ing objectives  across  all  Irvrls.  Each 
levrl  of  the  PRT  tests  a  series  of  reading 
skills  appropriatr  to  thr  specific  instruc- 
tional curriculum  for  that  lrvrl.  Groups 
of  objectives  arr  classified  into  three  cat- 
rgories:  word  percrptibn.  comprrhrn- 
sion and  interprrtalion.  and  study*/ 
rt'ading.  The  construction  ol  thr  I^RT  is 
thesamr  as  that  for  thr  PMT. 

Thrre  arr  no  timr  limits  for  the  cri' 
Irrion-refrrenced  tests:  studrnts  arr  al- 
lowrd  sufficirnt  time  to  drmonstratr 
thrir  proficirncy.  Thr  tests  provide  re- 
ports which  indicate  to  studrnts  'nd 
parrnts  which  objectives  werr  mastered 
and  which  wrrr  not  during  thr  school 
yrar.  Trachrrs  and  building  admin- 
istrators arr  provided  a  summary  of  the 
percrntages  of  students  mastrrin^  objec- 
tives at  rach  levrl.  Fall-lo-spring  com- 
parisons indicatr  thr  degree  to  which  an 
individual  studrnt.  class,  or  rntirr  gradr 
lrvrl  of  studrnts  havr  progressed  on 
specific  objectives,  given  a  yrar  of  in- 
struction. . 

/Assessmrnt  Tosls 

In  ordrr  to  make  student  assessment, 
more  ongoing,  less  formally  structured.  ' 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  compe- 
tency-based curriculum-  third  ap- 
proach was  added.  Assessmrnt  tasks  arr 
thr  third  componrnt  of  thr  instructional 
triad,  thr  basic  instructional  unit  of 
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T«bW  2.  CumplM  oi  ob)«tivn  aad  criterion  Uyth  from  lh«  Pmcripdv*  MaUwoiailcs  Tnt 


The  ttudml  will  be  »bW  to  add  whoW  numbm  with  «nd  without  rcsrouping 
The  «tudmt  will  be  able  to  tdmtUy  diifrrmt  namn  for  the  umc  numSrr 


3  ilrms 
Jilrmt 


CBC.  Ai>«imcn(  taiks  arc  aiiminis- 
tcrnJ  (o  i(uJcnti  as  (hr  inXmctional 
nf«d  ^riin.  The  listcssmcnt  Usks  differ 
{rom  critcrion'rcfcrcnctd  assessment  in 
that  jssesHncnt  tasks  measure  one  ob< 
[eciive  while  the.^  criterion>referenced 
te^ts  measure  several  objectivn  at  one 
time.  During  ihe  1977-78  Khool  year, 
the  first  phase  of  a  validatioq  stud]rof 
the  instructional  triads  was  undertaken. 
Data  f/Qm  the  study  indicated  wheriirr 
or  not  the  assessment  tasks  adequately 
measured  very  specific  objectives  (3). 

The  three  assessment-approaches  dis' 
cussed  identify  and  interpret  student 
competency  m  three  distinctive  ways. 
The  norm-reterrnced  CTBS  identifies 
broad  arras  of  rompetency,  and  reports 
(he  results  comparing  students  to  a  na- 


tional sample,  while  |he  CBC  assess- 
ment tasks  are  the  resJh  of  very  specific 
statements  of  the  skills  students  *rt  to 
acquire  at  a  pre-d^ennined  perfor- 
mance standard.  Criterion 'referenced 
assessment  operates  as  ati  intermediary 
approach  betvfeen  the  broad  area  samp- 
ling of  skills  by  the  CTBS  and  the  very 
specific  sampling  of  competencies 
through  CBC  assessment.  This  type  of 
assessment  IdentKirs  skills  to  which 
the  curriculum  specialists  give  priority. 
All  three  typM  of  assessment  provide 
the  empirical  approach  which  is  central 
to  CBC. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  re-empha- 
sized that  the  curriculum  materials  in 
the  CBC  program  serve  as  the  basis  for 
instruction  in  D.C,  schools  by  specify- 


ing behavioral  objectives,  litstruclioiul 
materials  and  strategies,  and  means  of 
assessment.  The  systematic  approach 
inherent  in  CBC  permits  ongoing  curric- 
ulum development  and  revision.  This 
insures  that  Ihe  curriculum  is  responsive 
to  student  needs  and  abilities.  Changes 
in  the  currioilum  are  always  significant. 
goal<oriented  improvements.  Teachers, 
administrators,  parents,  and  students 
continually  contribute  to  a  system 
which  develops  competent  individuals. 
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T*if  irtitiatii'Ft  of  CBC  ha%  rrqutrrd  comprr- 
'imiit'r  *tiiff  drVrlopmrnt  undo  manaf^rmrnt 
tystrm  to  guijr  tmpUmrntatton.  Staff  tUvrl- 
opmrnt  and  program  implrmrntation  havr 
brm  dtvtjrd  Mo  thrt*  pha%tt  Pha%f  I. 
AuvrrntM"  (IVTb-m  Phasf  11.  "Commit- 
mrnt  tlVT7-7S>.  and  Phatt  IH.  "Implrmrnta- 
tion '  fi07fl-IVfl]J  A  tram  approach  hot  brtn 
utfd  in  organiitng  *taff  detirlopmrrit  and 
managrmrnt  Viiriou*  typr%  u/  imtructional 
mrdia  havr  bt*n  utrd  m  information  diis/m- 
inalion  and  iraining  In-itrvicr  cour%*i  on 
CBC  ha\'t  brm  fifMgnrd  and  conductrj 
Staff  Jn-rht"nrnt  ha%  hrtn  porticutarty  rm- 
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phoiiird  in  pilot  and  prototypt  tchooli.  Thr 
manitgtmrnt  system  u  baud  on  a  managr- 
mrnt  by-obircti\tti  approach  which  intr- 
gratef  planning,  implrmrntation.  and  rval- 
uatian  Thr  CBC  Crnirr  hoi  brm  rttablithrd 
to  pfovidr  a  profrmonal  mvironmrnt  for 
ttaff  dfvrlopmrnt  and  coordination  of  tup- 
port  urvicn  and  activitifs. 

Kry  U'ord*    Comprtmcji-hatrd  curriculum. 
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mrnt.  in-ien<icr  activity,  \nfor- 
mationdtiief.tnation 
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THE  INITIATION  of  the  Compe- 
tency-Based Curriculum  (CBC)  in- 
structional program  in  1975  created  im- 
mediate needs  for  comprehensive  staff 
development  and  a  management  system 
to  guide  program  implementation.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the 
team  approach  to  staff  development,  the 
phases  of  program  implementation,  and 
the  management -by -objectives  system 
designed  to  meet  those  needs. 

Staff  development  in  the  CBC  tech* 
nology  has  been  viewed  as  a  major  vehi- 
cle for  bringing  about  curriculum  re- 
form and  instructional  iAiprovement. 
As  a  direct  result,  the  delivery  of  a 
planned  program  of  in-service  educa* 
tion  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Public . 
School  System's  total  staff  of  nearly 
10.000  persons  has  been  a  critical  activ- 
ity. The  CBC  program  has  been  divided 
into  three  phases:  Phase  I  "Awareness" 
(1976-1977).  Phase  11  'Commitment'* 
(1977-1978).  and  Phase  HI  -Implementa- 
tion" (1978-|9fll).  ' 

Before  a  systematic  program  of  staff 
development  could  be  planned:  how 
'ever,  it  became  clear  that  some  organi- 
zational fhanges  were  necessary.  The 
reorganization  of  existing  staff  in  the  In- 
structional !>ervices  Division  of  the 
school  system  was  the  first  requirement. 
From  the  Instructional  Services  staff .  in- 
dividuals were  selected  and  av:igned  to 
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two  CBC  icaint:  \)  a  Coordirutints 
Team  to  provide  the  overall  leadmhip 
for  the  thrujt.  and  2)  an  Instructional 
Support  Team  to  provide  technical  a»- 
titlance  to  clamoom  teacher*.  The  role 
of  the  Coordinating  Team  i»  to  provide 
the  overall  leacienhip  and  direction  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
CBC.  The  role  of  the  Initructional  Sup- 
port Team  is:  to  observe  teachers  during 
clauroom  inil ruction  and  offer  »ugge»- 
tioni  for  improvemeni;  serve  as  trouble- 
shooten  with  respect  to  competency- 
bated  instruction  in  specific  disciplines; 
strengthen  morale;  provide  leadership 
in  textbook  selection  committees:  coor- 
dinate many  extracurricular  programs, 
and  plan  and  direct  activities  such  as 
student  exhibitions  and  professional 
conferences.  During  the  summer  of 
1976.  the  members  of  both  iearr-.  re- 
ceived intensive  training  in  a  two-week 
summer  program  designed  to  develop 
skills  in  group  procws**  and  in  a  sys- 
tematic approach  tn  curriculum  devel- 
opment. 


Phase  1;  Awareness 


resources  at  ihe  grass-roots  level.  ?t 
made  possible  the  systemwide  accep- 
tance of  the  CBC  program  within  only  a 
year's  lime. 

To  assure  appropriate  information 
dissemination,  the  Coordinating  Team 
designed  a  comprehensive  plan  for  staff 
development  to  be  implemented 
through  the  unique  three-team  organi- 
zational structure.  Each  team  worked 
with  different  target  groups  to  provide 
information  and  training.  The  success  of 
this  model  can  be  attributed  to  two  fac- 1 
tors:  1)  the  use  of  a  iram  approach,  and 
2)a  multiplier  effect.  Initially,  the  Coor- 
dinating Team  and  Instructional  Sup- 
port Team  members  were  trained  with 
respect  to  the  philosophical  and 
theoretical  bases  of  the  new  approach. 
Consultants  from  local  colleges  and  uni- 
versities provided  workshops  and  sem- 
inars on  appropriate  topics.  Meinbers  of 
these  teams  then  serveij  as  the  trainers 
for  the  Implementation  Team  members. 
Monthly  meetings  ^provided  ongoing 
staff  development  activities.  The  Imple- 
mentation Team  members,  in  turn, 


In  the  fall  of  IP76.  the  first  step  in 
adopting  CBC  was  lb  make  all  system 
,  personnel  aware  of  1)  the  need  for 
thange.  and  2)  the  direction  of  the 
thange.  This  section  will  describe  she 
formation  of  a  new  team,  the  use  of  a 
team  approach  in  information  dissem- 
ination, and  the  development  of  mate- 
riaU,  activities,  and  courses  about  CBC 
during  the  first  phase.  Phase  1,  Aware- 
ness." was  launched  by  the  supernttn- 
dent  o(  schools  in  September  1976.  at  an 
assembly  of  the  system  s  approximately 
7.00O  teachers  and  500  administrators. 

It  was  from  this  group  that  100  per- 
sons were  Uttfr  selected  to  serve  on  * 
third  team,  called  the  lmplement.ition 
Team  Great  care  was  taken  to  assure 
representation  on  this  team  from  a 
broad  cross-section  of  administrators 
jnd  instructional  personnel  at  all  levels, 
including  representatives  of  regional 
■  and  central  ofhce  personnel.  Individual 
school  '-administrators,  special  subject 
teachers,  counselors,  librarians,  as  well 
as  personnel  from  the  career  develop- 
ment and  spccVil  education  divisions, 
special  programs,  and  federal  projects 
were  included.  In  addition,  representa- 
tives from  both  the  teachers'  and  otfi- 
ters'  unions  were  represented.  The  Im- 
plementatu»n  Tc.im.  which  functioned 
during  the  lo7o- 1077  school  year,  had 
the  impt^hanl  (ask  of  assisting  in  the 
m«ibiliiaiion  of  in-house  expertise  and 


course  in  oirriculum  writing  was  held 
for  more  thaii  200  teachers.  Another  in- 
service  course,  'Toundations  of  Compe- 
tency-Based Curriculum,"  was  conduct- 
ed concurrently  to  teach  CBC  technol- 
ogy to  school  teams  composed  of  ad- 
ministrators and  instructional  personnel 
from  different  subject  areas  (a  special 
section  of  the  course  was  offered  to  se- 
lected ESEA  Title  I  »upefvisory  person- 
nel. wh9  in  turn  conducted  workshops 
for  Title  I  staff  using  the  same  tech- 
niques and  materials).  By  means  of  this 
course,  training  was  provided  for  more 
than  2,000  »taff  members  from  nearly 
200  schools  during  a  four-week  period. 
Performance  data  collected  during  the 
course  indicated  that  the  participants 
had  achieved  the  desired  objectives  with 
a  high  level  of  proficiency.  Moreover, 
evaluation  reports  indicated  thai  the 
summer  programs  had  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  developing  positive  attitudes 
toward  systematic  instruction.  An  Ad- 
ditional "outcome  of  the  summer  pro; 
gram  was  thai  tvery  school  developed  a 
CBC  Building  Plan  (i«-,  individual 


eniaiion    team   m«^«iiyci»   .     u  -i  rnr  Dm 

Tved  as  trainers  in  their  schools  and    .school  plan).  Al  another  level,  CBC  Ke-  _ 


offices  by  disseminating  CBC  informa- 
tion >o  fellow  workers. 
The  use  of  various  types  of  instruc- 
'  tional  media  has  been  a  key  part  of  st^ff 
development  related  to  CBC.  Because 
prepared  media  packages  were  unavail- 
able, the  Coordiniting  Team  collabo- 
rated with  the  system's  Educational  Me- 
dia Center  to  produce  a  scries  of  CBC 
instructional  modules.  A  variety  of  me- 
dia formats  were  used  in  the  programs, 
includin&slide/ tapes,  videotapes,  films, 
transparencies,  and  multi-media  kits 
with  printed-  guides.  These  modules 
were  used  by  the  teams  during  training 
sessions  at  individual  schools.  During 
Phase   I,   tfani  members  served  as 
consultants  at  faculty  and  professional 
development  meetings  and  at  region- 
wide  workshops  devoted  to  CBC.  Dur- 
ing thea977-l978  school  year.  Ul  pre- 
sentations were  made  al  schools  and  25 
workshops  were  held  for  regional  per- 
s*innel.  The  modules  were  vital  means 
of  maintaining  quality  control  in  the 
presentations.  The  publication  of  print- 
ed materials  was  also  an  effective  means 
of  delivering  in-service  education..'A 
■'CBC  Notebook"  <in  terminology  and 
methodology  was  published,  with  note- 
book  installments  distributed   on  a 
monthly  basis  to  all  «hool  personnel. 
Several  brochures  and  leaflets  explain- 
ing CBC  were  designed  and  circulated 
by  the  Coordinating  Team 

Special  CBC  in-service  courses  wfre 
designed  for  the  school  .ystem  during 
Phase  I.  During  the  summer  of  1977,  a 


gional  Teams  were  formed  as  another 
channel  for  staff  development. 

During  Phase  1,  learning  ortwrtuni- 
ties  were  also  provided  for  the  central 
leadership  teams.  Before*lhe  opening  of 
the  fall  term,  the  members  of  the  Coor- 
dinating Team  and  Instructional  Sup-  ^ 
port  Team  participated  in  a  retreat  and 
workshop  on  team-building  with  the 
associate  superintenden;  of  instruction 
and  his  staff.  Tliis  workshop,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  school  system  and  the 
University  of  Virginia,  pr-ovided  train- 
ing for  central  office  personnel  in  ^roup 
processes,  team-building,  and  manage- 
ment-by-objectives. 

Phase  11;  Commitment 


Thr  second  pha^f  of  the  CBC  program 
involved  a  televised  course,  niedia  fes- 
tival, the  formation  of  a  new  team,  the 
development  of  a  management  system, 
and  specific  training  for  pilot  and  proto- 
type school  personnel.  The  purpose  of 
these  activities  was  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand Information  dissemination,  as  well 
as  to  elicit  commitment  by  members  of 
both  the  school  system  and  the  com- 
munity. 

A  televised  course  of  24  CBC  lessons 
wac  designed  for  use  during  Phase  H 
The  in-service  course  was  produced  by^ 
Ihr  D  C.  public  schools  in  ctniperalion 
with  the  University  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  the  UniversUV  of  Maryland. 
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and  WETA-TV,  a  public  broadcasting 
station.  Th<  cour»*  was  broadcast  ov«r 
the  entire  meaopolitan  Washington. 
D  C.  arra  lo  raise  the  level  of  parent 
and  cc\mmunity  awareness  ol  CBC. 
Seminars  and  workshops  for  parents 
and  community  member*  were  held  in 
the  various  regions  in  conjunction  with 
the  TV  course.  The  seminars  and  work- 
shops were  designed  to  comjAement  the 
course  by  demonstrating  the  classroom 
use  of  CBC  providing  suggestions  for 
parental  support  of  CBC  at  home,  and' 
delineating  the  benefits  of  CBC  for  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  the  community. 

By  means  of  videotape,  two  cycles  of 
the  course  have  also  been  conducted  for 
the  more  than  700  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators who  earned  in-service  or  grad- 
uate credit  for  participation.  Saturday 
class  meetings  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  course  were  conducted  by  the  teams 
during  the  first  cycle  and  by  regional 
personnel  during  the  second  cycle.  Fu- 
ture offerin^v-of  the  course  i^s  part  of 
itaff  development  will  be  arranged 
usinK  videotapes  and  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision at  selected  schools. 

A  two-djy.  system-wide  CBC  Media 
Festival  was  held  in  1977  to  highlight  the 
CBC  approach  throujth  media,  exhibi- 
tions, and  presentations  of  CBC  meth* 
ods.  Open  to  all  instructional  staff,  par- 
ents, and  community  members,  the  fes- 
tival provided  opportunities  fQr  teach- 
ers and  schools  to  share  ideas  related  to 
CBC.  The  festival  s  theme.  "Maximizing 
CBC  Through  Media."  was  chosen  to 
accentuate  ih«  importance  of  media  in 
the  development  of  teaching  strategies. 
Festival  activities  included  teaching 
demonstrations,  exhibits  and  displays, 
and  presentations  of  tracher-developed 
instructional  media  in  audio,  visual.' 
and  tactile  modes.  The  festival  provided 
another  opportunity  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  team  approach.  The  festi- 
val was  planned,  implemented,  and 
evaluated  by  a  steering  committee  com- 
prised of  representatives  from  the  areas 
of  art.  media,  communications,  and  li- 
brary science  under  the  overall  direction 
of  the  Coordinating  Team.  Participant 
evaluations  indicated  that  the  goals 
were  achieved.  An  important  factor  in 
ihr  success  of  the  festival  was  the  coup- 
cratiiin  and  participation  of  central,  re^ 
gional.  and  individual  school  personnel. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  CBC  cur- 
riculum in  the  pilot  and  prototype 
vhoois  required  specific  training  for 
;heir  staffs.  Since  the  validation  of  the 
new  curriculum  in  the  pilot  schools  in 
the  areas  of  reading.  Eoglish/janguage 
arts,  science,  and  mathematics  was  a 
major  activity  during  Phase  11.  training 
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rclattd  to  validation  was  conducted  for 
tho««  2B  xhools.  Pilot  school  teachers 
and  principal*  received  initial  orienta- 
tion in  the  validation  process  and  partic- 
ipated in  Subsequent  bi-monthly  sem- 
inars. 

During  the  summer  of  1978.  staff  de- 
velopment was  geared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  M  prototype  schools.  On  the  ba- 
sis of  data  derived  from  needs  assess- 
ments, a  one-week  Institute  on  Strate- 
gies for  Implementing  Competency- 
Based  Instruction  was  designed  ind  con- 
ducted to  assist  prototype  xhool  staffs 
in  acquiring  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 
competencies  to  implement  CBC.  Two 
sessions  were  held  to  accommodate  390 
participants.  Course  content  vAs  cen- 
tered around  five  areas:  team-building 
techniques,  curriculum  validation  pro- 
cedures, classroom  management  skills, 
learning  styles  identification,  and  the 
writing  of  action  plans.  At  the  end  of  the 
30-hour  course,  each  participating 
school  team  had  constructed  an  "Action 
Plan"  for  the  implementation  of  CBC. 

A  new  CBC  team  was  formed  during 
the  1977'197S  year.  The  Instructional 
Management  Team  was  organized  to 
design  and  implement  a  management 
system  to  support  the  development  and 
use  of  CBC.  The  role  uf  the  new  team 
was  to  assist  principals,  assistant  prin- 
cipals, and  other  managers  (such  as 
CBC  .-chairpersons  and  department 
chairpersons)  in  the  adoption  of  the  new 
instructional  system  and  the  comple- 
mentary management  system.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  of  the  manage- 
ment sysiem  used  by  the  Instructional 
Management  Team  during  1977-1978. 

The  Managemfnt  System 

The  management  systemus  based  on  a 
management -by -objectives  ,(MB01  ap- 
pruach  to  local' school  planning.  It  re- 

.  fleets  the  CBC  system  by  integrating  the 
elements  of  planning,  implementation, 
and  evaluation.xThe  primary  step  in  in- 
itiating  the  management -by-objectives 
at  the  local  school  l«v«l  "*  'h*  prepara- 

'  tion  of  a  CBC  Action  Plan.  Each  school 
is  requiiS^  to  write  a  plan  which  identic 
fies  i;s  lAmictional  goals,  objectives, 
critical  tasks^and  evaluating  procedures 
for  the  acaiftmic  y«ar.  The  goals  are 
specified  to  respond  to  identified  sys- 
lemwide.  regional,  and  individual 
school  needs.  A  model  of  the  Aciion 
Plan  cycle  developed  by  the  Instruc- 
tional Management  Team  is  shown  in 
the  figure. 

The  pnncit>a1  in  the  CBC  system  is 
viewed  as  the  instructional  leader  of<lhe 
school.  Successfirt  instructional  lead- 


ership requires  that  the  principal  meet 
certain  criteria:  a)  demonstrate  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  in  the  CBC  instruc- 
tional system:  b)  demonstrate  knowl- 
edge of  effective  teaching  practices;  c) 
provide  icadenhip  for  implementing  the 
•iZBC  instructional  system  In  classroom 
teaching;  and  d)  model  systematic  plan- 
ning, implementing,  and  evaluation  of 
the  total  instructional  program  through 
use  of  the  Action  Plan.  Throughout  the 
1977-1978  school  year,  the  Instructional 
Management  Team  worked  with  prin- 
cipals, assistant  principals,  and  CBC 
chairpersons  throughout  the  school.sys- 
tem  In  a  scries  of  wor^cshops.  clarifying 
the  use  of  the  Action  Plan  and  urging 
the  school  managers  to  set  goals,  specify 
measurable  objectives,  and  cor>centrate 
on  outcomes. 

The  CBC  chairperson  is  considered 
the  liaison  between  the  Instructional 
Management  Teyn  and  the  local 
school.  The  CBC  chairperson  provides 
information  and  materials  regarding 
COC  to  the  school  staff,  leads  the  school 
CBC  team  in  planning  staff  develop- 
ment, and  prepares  feedback  on  the  stat- 
us of  CBC  implementation  at  ^he 
schools.  Members  of  the  Instructional 
Management  Team  have  conducted  * 
number  of  workshops  for  CDC  chair- 
persons in  areas  such  as  understanding 
action  plans  and  developing  teaching 
strategies  to  respond  to  a  variety  of 
learning  styles. 

Phase  III:  Implementation 

Phase  III  of  the  CBC  program  is  expect- 
ed to  cover  a  three-year  period.  1978- 
1981.  By  1981.  all  schools  will  be  using 
the  new  approach.  During  the  school 
year  1978-1979.  the  focus  of  staff  devel- 
opment has  been  on  strategies  for  imple- 
mentation. Phase  111  has  included  the  es^ 
tablishment  of  a  CBC  Center  in  the 
school  system,  as  well  as  continued  staff 
development  and  management  activities 
(with  special  emphasis  on  pilot  and  pro- 
totype schools). 

The  CBC  Center  has  been  established 
to  provide  a  professional  environment 
for  staff  development.  The  Center  is 
seen  as  the  vehicle  through  which  a 
broad  spectrum  of  staff  development 
services  and  activities  can  be  offered  to 
system  personnel,  as  well  as  to  students, 
parent  groups,  and  interested  commu' 
nity  groups.  The  Cepter  houses  *  li- 
»'%rary.  providing  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  parents  with  access  to  cur- 
riculum guides,  books,  journals,  medi- 
ated packages,  instructional  kits.  te"t- 
books.  workbooks,  teachers'  manuals, 
and  olher  instructional  media.  In  addi- 
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lion  to  providing  ipacc  for  ilaff  offices. 
cUiiroomt.  and  training  areai.  *nd  li- 
brary, the  Center  ii  a  Mtting  for  seminar 
l(roup«  of  teacfier*.  adminlilralort.  par- 
enli.  and  »tudenlf.  The  Center  ilaff 
mainlaini  the  expertise  of  tfie  Center 
and  continues  in  own  profrtslonal  de- 
velopment by  observing  competency- 
based  programs  in  otlier  parts  of  the 
country,  conducting  seminars  and 
worlufiops  on  CBC 'in  other  school  dis* 
trios,  participating  in  leadership  train- 
ing and  continuing  education  programs, 
and  by  involving  themselves  in  educa- 


tional organization!  and  activities  at  the 
local,  national,  arid  Inlemalional  leveU. 

Intensive  Instrvictional  support  ser- 
vices are  being  extended  to  ihp  pilot  and 
prototype  schools.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  prototype  schools  have  a  dual 
role,  serving  as  field-test  sites  for  the 
validated  curriculum  as  well  as  demon- 
stration schools  where  teachers,  admin* 
istrators.  parents,  and  visitors  can  ob- 
serve CBC  practices.  During  PhaK  III. 
assistance  in  staff  development  has  been 
provided  to  the  28  prototype  Khools 
aiding  in  the  implementation  of  their 


Khool  action  plans.  Members  of  the  In- 
structional Management  Teaih  havemet  ^ 
with  principals  of  prototype  Khools  on  * 
an  individual  basis  and  in  sn^all  groups 
ind  seminars,  offering  instructional 
support  in  arear.such  as  team-building  . 
activities.  utilUatlon  of  criterion-refer- 
enced assessment  data,  development  of 
r»ew  organizational  patterns  and  oper* 
'ating  procedures,  and  the  creation  of  a 
climate  for  shared  decision-making.  An 
ongoing  program  of  staff  development 
is  being  provided  by  the  Center  staff  for 
resource  teachers  in  the  elementary 
Khools.  and  for  teachers  and  depart- 
ment heads  in  the  secondary  schools  in 
the  areas  of  spdal  studies,  foreign  lan- 
guages, mathematics.  English/language  , 
arts,  reading,  and  Kience.  In  addition,  a 
repeat  of  the  Summer  Institute  on  Strat- 
egies for  Implementing  Competency- 
Based  Instruction  will  be  presented  in 
the  summer  of  1979  for  more  than  300 
city'Wide  staff. 

Summary 

The  adoption  of  CBC  has  required 
changes  in  the  roles  and  functions  of  ad- 
ministrative and  instructional  person- 
nel. In-service  education  and  systematic 
management  are  viewed  as  vital  llr\ks 
between  theory  in  competeiKy-based  in- 
struction and  actual  instructional  im- 
provement, A  continuous  program  of 
in-service  activities  has  been  provided 
by  means  of  courses^  demonstrations, 
workshops,  conferences,  exhibits.  dis> 
cussiotu.  displays  of  materials,  irxsti- 
tutes.  and  field  trips.  The  adoption  of  a 
management-by-oblectives  system  has' 
^  resulted  in  the  gradual  implementation 
of  CBC  within  the  Khool  systAn.  As  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  Khools 
move  toward  full  implementation  of  a 
competency-based  curriculum  ap- 
proach, staff  development  and  syste-^ 
matic  management  will  remain  top  pri- 
orities. Without  question,  full  imple- 
mentation will  require  a  continuous 
program  of  carefully  planned  and  cre- 
atively designed  staff  development  and 
management  throughout  ihe  Khool  sys* 
tem. 
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The  design  and  implementation  of  the 
validation  of  the  Competency-Based 
Curriculum  in  EnglisTi  and  science 
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A\wy\rftfrtl  a,lr.uiifs  rrlrt'tint  to  thf  imtile- 
mrrttatu^n  I'f  C8C  haVf  induJrJ  vatidation 
.>/  ihf  (urnculum  mMrnalt  and  monitunnn 
i>f  LBC  imjiVrtirnlufion  The  ovfmU  purpote 
uf  ihfv  mtii'iticy  Hn*  bffn  to  provtJr  th^ 
trhiniJ  t^tfrrn  wi\h  informtiUon  tihout  the  ' 
raUJtty  i^f  thf  cue  matfnaU  Vatijati'bn  ff- 
>.„f«  \huK  tar  hiti-f  potnrrj  Ktut  thai  il  lh< 
ihC  tnatftial*  tff  rri  ,)(fnf  rally  to  JMr*""'  ta 
h.,;h  *tuJ,  'it,  a,ij  tfaahert  Zf  thf  CBC  up-  ' 
firitj(h  j"»n-ii<^»  >>  u^rful  trwtrudMnal  fraftf- 
•aiv;  iihilf  JlhMi-mn  thf  latttutif  fo,  thf 
./f I  r/i I"*'  imrtfrrtevtativn  i>f  (rfatii-e 
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AN  INTEGRAL  PHASE  of  imple- 
mfniing  i  nfw  fducationjl  ap- 
proach in  d  largf  urban  school  system  i» 
the  conduct  of  various  assrtsmenfactiv- 
itiw  dwijtnrd  to  determine,  prior  to  full- 
scale  implementation,  the  efficacy  of  the 
approach.  Asi^ssment  activitiw  rele- 
vant lo  implementation  of  a  compcten- 
cy-baMtd  curriculum  (CBC)  in  the  public 
schools  of  Washington.  D.C..  included 
valiHatJon  of  the  competency-based  cur- 
riculum materials  and  monitojinR  of 
CBC  implementation.  The  overall  pur- 
pose of'  thev*  activities  was  to  provide 
the  school  system  with  information 
V  about  the  validity  of  the  CBC  malertals. 
'  The  validation  and  moniloring  activities 
asuociated  with  the  CBC  implementa- 
tion process  in  English /language  arts 
and  science  were  asstftned  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research  and  Evaluation  (DRE). 
a  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Superinlen- 
dent  "I  the  D  C.  Public  Schools. 

In  this  phjksr  of  the  CBC  implementa- , 
Iton  process,  the  DRE  assumed  Jhe  re* 
«ponsibiluy  for  planning,  development 
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of  appropriate  strategies,  instrumenta- 
tion, conduct  of  curriculum  validation 
and  monitoring  activities,  and  the  anal- 
ysis and  reporting  of  rvsulls. 

Validation  of  English /Language  Arts 
and  Science  Curricula 

.  The  task  of  curriculum  validation  in' 
vulves  it\  evaluation  of  both  content 

'  and  process  relative  to  CBC  curriculum 
materials.  In  this  context  "content" 
refers  to  subject  matter  of  the  curricula, 
i.e..  English/language  arts  and  science 
while  'jJfocess"  refers  to  the  format  of 
the  CBC  approach.  This  format  in- 
volves structuring  each  learning  event 
as  an  instructional  triad,  which  includes 
a  behavioral  objective,  two  kistruction- 
i\  activities,  and  three  assessment 
tasks,  and  further  structuring  instruc- 
tional triads  into  learning  hierarchies 
characterized  by  movement  from  simple 
tn  coRjplex  behavioral  objectives  2nd 
ending  in  a  terminal  objective. 

The  validatton  lask  was  accomplished 
•  through:  development  of  a  curriculum 
validation  model:  identification  of 
appropriate  strategies:  development  of 
instruments:  ciinduct  of  the  validation 
in  a  sample  of  schools:  data  collection, 
processing,  and  analysis:  2nd  interface 
with  other  interested  organizations  and 
groups. 

VaUJation  Dnigti  ar^d 
Dcvcio^tmfr^t  Process 

In  the  summmer  of  1977.  the  DRE 
was  assigned  the  task  of  validating  the 
CBC  English/language  arts  2nd  science 
curricula.  The  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  division  established  a 
Validation  Design  Croup  (VDC)  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  va)iJ.i'ion 
model,  strategies,  instrumentation,  etc. 

Tiie  VDC  was  compriNed  of  staff 
of  DUE.  a  representative  of  the  Pupil 
Appraisal  Branch  of*  the  Office  of  In- 
struction. J  representative  of  the  Office 
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of  Instruction  (CBC).  and  consultants 
with  expertise  in  the  field  of  curriculum 
development  and  validation.  (Subse- 
quently, a  repri^ntative  of  the  DtvisioP 
of  Automated  Information  Services  was 
added  to  the  VDC  and  became  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  group.)  The  com- 
mittee met  almost  daily  during  August 
1977  to  develop  a  validation  model. 
,  strategies,  lask<ompIetion  target  dales 
and  responsibilities,  and  instrumenta- 
tion required  to  conduct  validation  of 
the  CBC  English/\ariguage  arts  and  sci- 
ence curricula  during  the  1977-78  school  C 
year.  • 

Valiiiation  Model.  The  CBC  valida- 
tion model  developed  during  the  cour>e 
of  the  VDC  meeting  was  presented  to 
\kf  CBC  Coordinating  Team  and  the 
Office  of  Iristruction  at  the  end  of  sum- 
mer 1977  and  was  approved  for  use  dur- 
^  ing  the  1977-78  school  year  for  validat- 
ing the  Engli?h/tanguajje  arts  and  sci- 
ence curricula.  The  model,  which  is 
presented  in  the  figure,  indicates  the 
flow  of  activities  in  three  primary  ateas: 
validatton  design  and  development, 
conduct  of  the  validation^  and  process- 
ing and  analysis  of  results.  Tasks  ac- 
complished In  each  of  these  activity 
areas  included  the  following: 

Validation  daign  attd  *Uvelopmet\t 
Assignment  of  tasks:  development  of 
validation  strategies:  design  and  pre- 
test of  instruments:  design  of  pilot  test 
sample;  review,  revision,  and  dissem- 
ination of  curriculum  materi^als:  design 
and  provision  of  orientation  'or  pilot 
test  participants:  conduct  of  staff  de- 
velopment activities:  design  of  continu- 
ing validation  plan. 

Conduct  of  ihr  vaUdatton  Data  col- 
lection in  pilot  schotils;  classroom  ob- 
servations; interface  with  participants; 
maintenance  of  quality  control:  periodic 
provision  of  feedback  information. 

rrorfssirr^f  and  tfrmfysis  of  rvsuUi. 
Development  of  analysis  plan;  develop- 
ment of  reporting  schema;  development 
of  computer  programs;  processing  and 
analysis  of  data:  provision  of  informa- 
tion for  curriculum  modifications  as 
needed:  reporting. 

Design  and  development  activities 
were  completed  from  July  through  Oc- 
tober 1977.  with  the  implementation  of 
the  validation  taking  place  in  the 
schools  selected  ^  as  the  CBC  Pilot 
Schools  from  November  2.  1977  to 
March  31,  1978.  Processing  of  the  data 
occurred  during  the  implementation 
phase  in  I'ilot  behoofs  and  through  the 
middle  of  lune  1978.  Final  analysis  and 
reporting  were  carried  on  between  the 
first  of  May  and  the  middle  of  July  lo78 
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Wa\\daX.c\n  5f»affj{i><.  A  criticil  »lfp 
in  the  implemrniJlion  of  the  curriculum 
v4liJjlion  model  wj*  ihe  developmeni 
jrvd  jditption  of  »lr«iegie«  ior  conduct 
of  Ihe  eiforl.  These  slrjiegies  were  de- 
veloped by  the  VDC  during  the  design 
phase.  The  validation  slrairgies  in- 
cluded specification  of  U^ks  required  to 
compleie  the  validation  process  success- 
fully, assignment  of  responsibilitie*  for 
the  performance  of  tasks  and  subtasks. 
and  developnunt  of  target  dates  for 
completiort'of  tasks. 

The  DRE  developed  a  chart  which  in- 
dicated tasks,  responsibilities,  and  com- 
pletion dates  which  comprised  the  CBC 
curri(Ajlum  validation  strategies.  The 
division' had  major  responsibility  tor 
completion  of  the  curriculum  validation 
'effort .  Other  groups  which  were  respon- 
sible for  completion  of  tasks  or  subtasks 
were  the  CBC  Coordinating  Team,  the 
Pupil  Appraisal  Branch,  the  curriculum 
writers.  tHe  Division  of  Automated  In- 
formation ServiciM,  and  principals  and 
leachers  in  the  Pilot  Schools  where  the 
validation  was  conducted.  Validation 
strategies  were  organized  such  that  the 
DUE  not  only  had  responsibility  for  a 
majority  of  the  tasks  Involved, in  the  ef- 
fort but  also  maintained  quality  control 
over  the  entire  English 'language  arts 
and  science  validation  through  continu- 
ous m(»nitonnR  of  all  activities  associ- 
ated with  theeffoit.  " 

/H»/ri»m'H/(j/u»H  During  the  design 
^nd  development  phase  five  instruments 
were  designed  tor  use  in  the  curriculum 
valitlation  One  of  these  instruments 
w,is  usrd  tor  curriculum  rt*view  prior  to 
impl<?ment*ation.  one  was  tor  collation 


of  information  about  teachers'  previous 
experience  with  CBC,  and  the  other 
three  were  data  collection  instruments 
used  during  the  conduct  of  validation 
activities  in  the  Pilot  Schools, 

Curricuflim  maXtrJtl  revirUfcfiecWist. 
The  checklist  was  designed  to  permit 
evaluation  of  the  English /language  arts 
and  science  curricula  prior  to  the  field 
test  in  the  CBC  Pilot  Schools  during  the 
1977-78  school  year.  Each  of  the  curric- 
ula was  subjected  to  intensive  review  by 
the  CBC  Coordinating  Team,  the  cur- 
riculum tsrrtters.  subject-area  specialists, 
and  staff  in  the  DRE  who  utilized  the 
checklist  to  evaluate  the  curricula  and  to 
recommend  revisions  and  modifications 
*  prior  to  Implementation. 
1  .The  purpose*  of  the  review  process 
vs-ere:  1)  To  insure  that  each  behavioral 
objective  was  written  correctly  in  that  it 
stated  U'fio  was  to  perform,  urfiat  was  to 
be  perfonned.  the  condifiofu  under 
which  performanre  was  to  occur,  and 
ihecriferioM  foi  successful  p^rffrmance. 
2)  To  insure  that.  f"r  each  behavioral 
objective,  at  least  two  instructional  ac- 
tivities were  included  to  provide  alter- 
native approaches  to  learning.  3)  To  in- 
sure that,  for  each  beSavioral  objective, 
at  leart'lhree  assessment  tasks  were  in- 
cluded and  that  earh  called  for  behav- 
iors to  be  exhibited  that  were  stated  in 
the  behavioral  objective,  4)  To  insure 
that  the  criteria  for  acceptable  perfor- 
mance were  clearly  stated  in  Mch  assess- 
ment task  and  that  the  criteria  were  con- 
sistent with  those  s'ated  in  the  behavior- 
al objectives.  5)  To  insure  that  the  level 
ot  reading  difficulty  was  appropriate  for 
the  mdirated  grade  level,  6)  To  insure 


that  each  learning  hierarchy  included  an 
entry-level  objective,  enabling  objec- 
tives, and  a  terminal  objective. 

An  aiJditipnal  purpose  of  the  curric- 
ulum review  was  evaluation  of  the 
"power"  of  the  instructional  triads 
which  comprise  the  CBC  curricula.  This 
task  required  that  each  triad  be^rated  as 
to  whether  it  required  the"  student 
merely  to  identify  or  stale  a  rule  learned 
previously,  or  to  solve  problen.s.  or  to 
mak«  infermcn  based  on  pHor  learn- 
ing. Based  on  the  review,  a  nurnb-f  of 
revisions  'nd  modifications  wer?  maue 
in  the  English/language  arts  and  science 
curricula. 

reorder  tocfrground  /omi.  During 
the  month  prior  to  ir^plementation  of 
the  CBC  curricula,  participating  leach- 
en  in  the  CBC  Pilot  Schools  were  re- 
quested to  complete  a  form  indicating 
the  extent  of  their  training  in  the  CBC 
approach,  the  extenf  of  their  teaching 
experience,  and  any  CBC-related  areas 
in  which  they  desired  additional  train- 
ing. This  form  was  developed  by  the 
DRE  at  the  request  of  the  CBC  Coor- 
dinating Team  and  according  to  their 
specifications-  The  purpose  of  the  infor- 
mation on  the  forms,  which  were  col- 
lected and  tallied  by  the  Coordinating 
Team,  was  to  assess  the  level  of  CBC 
'  training  of  the  CBC  pilot  teachers.  The 
information  collected  was  used  the 
Office  of  Instruction  to  design  staff  de- 
velopment activities  during  the  valida- 
tion period  for  teachers  who  were  util- 
izing the  CBC  Curriculum. 
"CBC  curriculum  va\\dat\on  ofcwn'a- 
(iori  /orm  The  firtt  of  rhe.three  valida- 
tion data -col  lection  instruments  de- 
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5ignrd  by  thr  VOC  was  thr  obwrvjtinn 
chpcklut.  to  b*  u»*d  by  thr  principal  (or 
J  iJeMjtnrr)  in  rjch  CBC  IMot  School  tnr 
i>hwrvatiiin  nf  thr  CBC  prjvccii  m  rach 
iit  ihr  participatmji  cU»»room».  Accord- 
tnK  to  thr  validaltor  dwign.  rJch  par- 
ticipatmK  teachrr  wJj  to  br  obwrvrd  a 
TOinimum  iit  four  timrj  hetwrrn  No- 
vrmber  1.  1977  and  March  31.  WB. 
Thr  purposr  o\  thr  initrumrnt  wat  to 
drtrrminr  thr  rxtrnt  to  which  thr  CBC 
approach  wa%  bring  utiliird  m  rach  of 
thr  cl,»4roitm<(  participating  in  thr  CBC 
curriculum  validation.  That  i^.  thr  ub- 
«rrvrr  was  to  mra«urr  thr  CBC  procr»t, 
and  thr  instruction*  *p««ti«l  that  thr  S 
mUrumrnt  was  not  intrndrd  to  rvaluatr 
thr  Irachrr.  thr  cla»*Joom.  or  thr  rffec- 
livrnc**  f  f  thr  CBC  curriculum  contrnt. 

OurinK<^-ich  ob-^rvatiim.  throbwrv 
i'r  was  inUructrd  to  *pend  onr  pf  riod  in 
thr  participating  clattruom  and  to  com- 
piflf  a  separate  checHiJt  for  rachobjrc- 
tivo  bvirrn,  taught  durinn  thr  observation 
prioiJ  lnt<»rmation  to  b*  coiltcird  in- 
ilijilid  d.«ta  on  us*  of  prrte^tin^.  prr*- 
cm  r  tit  varird  instructitmal  ll-vrl«  within 
the  <  lassroom,  utilization  <>f  thr  CBC  in- 
structional triad  as  spwitird  by  thr  CBC 
approach,  and  thr  administration  of 
prrfnrm^ncr  ass-ssmrnt  activities. 
Thrs«  data  wrrr  to  b*  transmitrrtl  to  the 
DkF.  as  they  wrrr  c<iltn.trd  tnr  proress- 
inxthrou^nut  thr  vatidation rttort 

Trachvr  feeiibucl^  ,'(>f»n  A  ircond  val- 
id.itinn  instrumrnt  dfvrloprd  by  thr 
VDC  was  thr  Trachrr  Frt-dback  Form, 
.  which  w-s  drstRnrd  to  collect  mforma- 
'  (ton  tor  assessing  scvrral  aspects  of  thr 
CBC  curriculum  contrnt  from  thr  prr- 
sprctivr  of  tltr  classroom  trachrr  rr- 
sponsiblr  for  prepiiring  and  teaching  thr 
CBC  initructional  Iliads.  Trachrr*  wrrr 
rrtiyestpd  to  complrte  a  frcdbacL.  fc<rm 
fof  pach  of  thr  instructional  triads  thry 
tauKht  duriKg  thr  valiiiatitm.  Included 
were  ^ur^tlnns  di^Mgnrd  to  assess:  timr 
required  Inr  matrnals  planning,  prrpa- 
ration,  aifll  administration,  tracher  per- 
ceptions rrxarding  appropriatrness  and 
clarity  nt  the  tri.uis:  student  rc<.ponses 
to  the  CBC  curriculum  matrri.ils:  and 
ptissiblr  additional  or  <itlcrnativr  activ- 
ities which  mi>;ht  enhancr  the  effective- 
ness «it  thr  material*  As  with  thr  obser- 
vation checklist,  d'.ita  c^ll.-ction  fnrms 
wrrr  to  be  rrturned  to  the  DRE  as  thry 
were  completed. 

SJunVnts  purticipntton  rfcorci  The 
timil  data  C{»llet.tion  instrument  drvr!- 
o(trd  fur  CBC  curriculum  validation 
was  the  students'  participation  recnrd. 
This  form  was  to  be  tjsed  for  recording 
partitipatinK  students'  prngrrss  on  each 
of  thr  inslructional  triads  to  which  ihry 
ivere  exposed  during  thr  class  period. 


Onr  form  was  to  be  completed  for  rach 
instructional  tri.td,  beginning  with  that 
triad  d»ignat?d  as  thr  appropriate  en- 
rry-levrl  point  for  participating  class- 
rooms at  rach  gradr  levrl  involved  in 
thr  validation  H  tlirough  9  for  English/ 
tanguagr  arts  and  1  through  7  for  sci- 
rncr).  '  , 

Duta  Analysii  Plan  In  conjunction 
with  thr  Inbtrumrntation  tasii..  a  data 
coHec'ion.  processing,  and  analysts  plan 
was  drvrloped  which  would  facilitatr 
rfficirnt  mamgrmrnLof  thr  considrra- 
blr  amount  of  ini'nrmWlion  to  be  collect' 
ed  during  thr  validation-  This  compre- 
hrnsivr  plan  was  devrloped  by  thr  DRE 
staff  with  assistani'r  f.'om  thr  Division 
of.  Automated  Information  Servicrs 
(DAIS).  Itsti'ntral  componrnts  indudrd 
thr  following: 

Data  cotlecticn  arrangcmenfi.  To 
facilitatr  analysis  of  thr  validation  data 
in  thr  spring  of  1978.  the  decision  was 
madr  to  collect  data  on  an  ongoing  basis 
ratnrr  th^in  at  thr  rnd  of  the  field  test. 
Conieqiirntly,  arrangrments  wrrr  mac'r 
for  school  pcrsonnri  re^ponsiblr  for 
complrtion  of  thr  d^ta  collection  instru- 
inrnt}  (tr.ichrrs  in  thr  case  of  thr  trachrr 
feedback  form  and  thr  studrnts'  partic- 
ipation record  and  principals  or  their 
designees  in  thr  case' of  thr  observation 
form^  to  transmit  all  instrumrnts  as  they 
werr  complrted.  Thr  principal  or  des- 
ignee in  rjrh  school  was  ret,ponsiblr  for 
all  data  collected  in  that  school.  Trach- 
rrs  wtrr  to  placr  instrumrnts  in  a  bo*;  ai 
thry  wrrr  complrted."  ana  thr  principal 
(or  designee)  periodically  packaged  and 
sent  thr  instrumrnts  to  DRE  for  Process- 
ing. 

Data  processing.  Prior  to  actual  pro- 
cessing of  da,t^.  a  uniform  coding  sys- 
tem was  drvrloped  for  all  curriculum 
objectives  regardless  of  subject  area. 
This  procedurr  was  necessary  because 
no  consistent  codrs  across  subject  arras 
ruisted.  Thr  coding  systrm  drvrloped 
by  DAIS  with  assistance  frofn  thr  DPE 
was  uniform  across  subject  arras  and 
•  consequently  permits  thr  addition,  delr;, 
tion.  and  rrvision  of  CBC  curriculum 
objectivrs  as  such  strps  might  becnmr 
nrcessary  in  thr  futurr.  Thr  processing 
plan  stipulatrd  that  as  data  wrrr  rr- 
ceived  at  thr  DRE.  staff  would  ccKlr  ob> 
lectives  and  otherwise  prrparr  thr  data 
for  trrtnsmilt jl  lo  DAIS. 

According  to  rfir  processing  plan. 
DAIS  would  receivr  coded  data  from 
DRE  and  would  thrrraftrr  havr  respon- 
sibility for  krypunchtng  and  automated 
processing  of  thr  validation  data.  As 
part  of  this  function  DAIS,  in  consulta- 
tion with  thr  ORE.  was'to  drvelop  all 
computrr  programs  necessary  for  later 


analysis  of  thr  data,  as  wrll  as  for  main- 
trnancr  of  quality  control,  computa- 
tion, and  grnrration  of  computrr  data 
printouts  in  a  format  appropriatr  for 
analysisbythr  DRE. 

Data  ORdJysis  plan.  Thr  initial  deci- 
sion was  made  to  aggregate  thr  valida- 
tion data  such  that  thry  would  be  ana- 
lyzrd  and  rrported  by  CBC  behavioral 
objective  and  r.Jt  by  trachrr.  principal, 
or  school.  Tlv.s  decision  was  based  on 
DRFs  iwdgment  that  thr  validation  was 
to  focus  on  CBC  contrnt  and  process 
rathrr  than  on  *ny  potrntial  variations 
in  approach  to  thr  CBC  curricula. 

Data  to  be  analyzed  during  this  phase 
of  thr  validation  indudrd  thr  fallowing: 
curriculum  matrrials  rrvirw  data:  puis- 
sancr  indrx  data:  Sampling  data;  Trad- 
ing rmphasis  data:  rrading  complrxity 
data;  rrading  comprrhrnsio^  data: 
trachrr  background  data;  trichrr  feed- 
back data:  classroom  observation  data; 
student  performance  and  attendance 
data;  hypothesis  of  learning  drpendrncy 
data;  and  hirrarchy  data. 

Data  analysis  ^as  to  be  directed  to- 
ward assessment  of  thr  rxtent  to  which 
thr  CBC  process  was  implrmrnted  in 
thr  test  si»es,  thr  rxtrnt  to  which  thr 
CBC  process  was  rffectivr  In  rncourag- 
ing  studrnt  lrarn*ng>  and  the  rxtrnt  to 
which  th«  CBC  English/languagr  arts 
and  scirncr  curriculum  matrrials  con- 
tiibuted  to  thr  Iraming  of  students  in 
those  content  arras,  v 

Seltctio'i  of  Samplt.  Another  task 
which  formed  a  part  "of  thr  design  and^ 
drvelo(>mrnt  phase  of  thr  validation 
was  selection  of  a  sample  for  participa-" 
tion  in  thr  firld  test  of  thr  CBC  curric- 
ula. A',  total  of  29  schools  throughout 
the  school  system  wrrr  selected  as  Pilot 
Schools  for  thr  test.  Thr  samptr  consist^ 
cd  of  16  rlrmrntary  schools,  right  junior 
hiify,  schools,  (wo  senior  high  schools, 
two  career  devrlopmrnt  crnirrs.  and 
onr  special  education  school. 

Following  selection  of  Pilot  Schools 
to  participate  in  thr  firld  test,  a  sam- 
pling matrix  was  drvrloped  for  selection 
of  classrooms  and  studrnts  in  rach  c-f 
thr  schools  to  participatr  in  thr  valida- 
tion of  thr  curricula.  In  rach  sohool  one 
class  was  selected  for  Ertglisry language 
arts  and  one  for  science  at  grade  levels  1 
through  6.  and  two  classes  in  each 
school  for  each  curriculum  at  grade  lev- 
els 7.  8,  and  9.  1 
Orientation  of  Participanti.  The  final 
task  of  thr  validation  design  ind  devrl- 
opmrnt phase,v<as  the  provision  of  ori- 
entation to  participants.  Several  orien- 
tation sessions  were  to  be  conducted  for 
participating  teachers  'and  admitfis- 
trators  in  the  Pilot  Schools  shortly  be- 
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fore  Ihr  validation  was  U>  begin  q.n  No- 
vember 1.  1977. 

Thr  purposes  of  these  sessions  includ- 
ed the  fullowinK:  D  explanation  of  the 
vdiidaiion  strategies:  2)  distribution  of 
djta  collection  instruments;  3)  instruc- 
tion in  use  of  instrumrnts;  4)  distribu- 
tion of  data -col  lection  schedulr  includ- 
ing ddinration  of  responsibilities;  and 
5>  identification  of  resource  pervons 
from  Df^E  and  the  CDC  Coordinating 
Tejm  w^i^wrrr  to  be  available  lor  as- 
sistanir  with  any  problems  which  mjghr 
arm- 
In  KPni^fjl-  ^^"^  orirntation  was  pro- 
vitJrd,  prior  to  implemrntation  of  the 
curriculum  validation,  to  'II  partici- 
pants in  order  to  facilitate  efficient  con- 
duct ui  the  validation  ellort.  Later,  staff 
devr  ?opment  sessions  were  planned  and 
held 

In  surrmary.  design  and  development 
activiti<^  requisite  to  successful  imple- 
m-ntation  "f  the  validation  effort  were 
conducted  by  the  VDO  and  by  the  DRE 
si.iil  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
U77  The  considerable  eUort  expended 
on  thi-  design  phase  was  critical  to  the 
Ijti'r  iMitirnt  conduct  of  the  large  and 
comple*  validation  ^'i^^  itself. 
CtMiJucI  of  the  CutttcuUtm  Vuhiittttoti 

Thi-  initial  phase  ol  validation  was  a 
pii-test  ^^^  the  CBC  curricula  Following 
thi-  preti-st.  the  validation  test  was  con- 
ducti'd  between  November  1.  1977  and 
March  31.  1978.  Additionally,  a  num- 
bt-r  of  interface  activitirs  asstKialed 
with  the  validation  occurred  durinji  this 
period  An  important  component  of  the 
validation  perioiJ  was  that  of  reporting. 
w:th  the  DRE  staff  developing  periodic 
slaJus  reports  lor  the  Superintendeni  of 
Si'houls  and  for  thr  CMC  Coordinating 
Team.  The  J  uf pose  of  ihe^e  reports  was 
to  mtorm  intert-sted  persons  of  the  prog- 
res',  oi  the  validation,  to  describe  any 
prohlims  which  aro'c  ind  the  "methods 
used  for  their  resolution,  and  to  provide 
miormation  about  scheduling  of  future 
evenis.  In  general,  thest-  reports  contrib- 
uti-d  substantially  to  the  coordination 
and  londuct  tif  the  complex  validation 
tosk  in  they  enabled  the  DRE  and 
others  to  monitor  closely  the  accom- 
pKshment  ot  various  tasks  jnd  subtasks 

Monitoiingof  the 
Curriculum  Validation 

In  addition  to  reporting  and  other  qual- 
ity conin>l  J  "tivittes  .issociated  wttS  the 
curriculum  validation,  the  DRE  wJs 
specifically  assigned  the  task  of  develop- 
ing and  implementing  a  CBC  monitor* 


ing  plan.  A  number  of  different  groups 
had  task  responsibilities  in  the  valida- 
tion effort.  For  this  reason.  »  carefully 
designed  monitoiing  effort  was  required 
to  assure  timely  and  efficient  task  com- 
pletion by  all  participating  agencies. 
This  effort  included  development  of  a 
validation  monitoring  plan,  design  of 
appropriate  instruments,  and  conduct 
of  monitoiing  activities  throughout  the 
validation  (i?riod. 

VaitJiitton  Monilorittjf  Approach 
and  Instruments 

The  validation  monitoring  approach 
was  developed  by  the  DRE  staff  in  con- 
sultation with  the  CBC  Coordin;iting 
Team  and  other  groups  who  were  lo  be 
involved  in  the  validation  task  (e  g  • 
DAIS.  Pupil  Appraisal  Branch,  etc.) 
The  approach  included;  creation  of  ' 
schedules;  assignment  of  responsibilities 
for  task  completion:  preparation  for 
monitoring  of  curriculum  implementa- 
tion, validation  strategies,  and  evalua- 
tion in  the  Pilot  Schools;  data  collection 
plans:  and  analysis  and  reporting  tasks. 

Instruments  developed  for  use  in 
monitoring  the  CBC  curriculum  valida- 
tion included  the  CBC  Curriculum  Vali- 
dation Observation  Form  and  the  CBC 
Curriculum  Validation  Strategies  Moni- 
toring Form,  The  observation  form  was 
designed  to  monitor,  through  direct  ob- 
servation in  participating  classrooms  in 
the  Pilot  Schools,  the  extent  to  which 
the  CDC  curricula  were  being  u- ?d  in 
the  educational  process.  , 

The  CBC  Curriculum  Validation 
Strategies  Monitoring  Form  was  de- 
signed to  collect  information  on  the  ex* 
tent  to  whfch  groups  responsible  for 
various  validation  tasKs  were  meeting 
timf  sc!  edules.  completing  tasks  suc- 
cessfully, finding  it  nece»sary  to  revise 
task  statements  or  completion  dates, 
and  generally  to  follow  the  progress  of 
each  validation  task.  Hence,  the  instru- 
ments were  to  monitor  both  the  actual 
implementation  of  CBC  materials  in  the 
Pilot  Schools  and  the  progress  on  asso- 
ciated validation  tasks  by  persons  and 
agencies  responsible  for  those  tasks. 

Conduct  of  Validation  Monitoring 

Monitoring  of  the  validation  extended 
throughout  the  school  year.  To  monitor 
CBC  in  the  schools,  the  principals  or  a 
designee  visited  each  validating  teach- 
er's classroom  at  leas!  once  during  the 
year  to  verify  that  'he  teacher  was  using 
the  CBC  materials  and  approach.  These 
data  were  compiled  and  reported 

The  validation  strategies  monitoring 
instrument   was  distributed  lo  each 


group  with  validation  task  iwponsibil- 
iiy  at  lecst  twice  during  the  validation 
development  and  conduct  periods  (Au- 
guat-November  1977  and  January-Feb- 
ruary 1978>.  The  instruments  were  com- 
pleted by  task  leaders  and  returned  to 
the  DRE  for  analysis.  The  completed  in- 
struments Included  all  documentation 
relevant  to  task  '  completion  or 
postponement.  Following  receipt  of 
completed  Instruments,  during  each  cy- 
cle, the  DRE  staff  analyzed  the  status  of 
all  validation  tasks  and  composed  a 
status  report  on  validation  tasW comple- 
tion for  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  CBC  Coordinating  Team.  The 
reports  were  Intended  to  inform  deci- 
«ionmaker*of  the  progress  of  validation 
as  well  as  to  provide  information  which 
fpight  be  required  for  any  necessary  re- 
medial action. 

Validation  Results 

Overvino 

The  validation  plan  for  the  English /lan- 
guage arts  and  science  curricula  was  or- 
ganized into  three  phases:  1)  prior  lo 
distributing  the  materials  for  iryout.  2) 
during  tryout  in  the  Pilot  School*,  and 
3)  time  of  revision  after  tryout.  Prior  to 
ti7ing  out  the  materials  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  format  and  organization  was 
made.  During  the  tryout  or  field-test 
phase  in  tlie  Pilot  Schools,  information 
was  gathered  on  student  acquisition  of 
each  behavioral  objective,  evidence  of 
the  CBC  approach  being  applied,  and 
teacher  feedback  and  comments  on  the 
effectiveness  of  each  objective.  The  revi- 
sion phase  must  be  based  upon  the  iden- 
tification of  material  in  need  of  altera- 
>  lion  or  replacement  as  4,  result  of  the 
analysis'tof  the  data.  Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  tHf  CBC  materials,  four  compo- 
nents are  subject  to  alteration  or 
replacement:  behavioral  objectives:  in- 
structional activities:  assessment  lasirs: 
and  hypotheses  of  learning  dependency. 
The  validation  results  are  intended  to 
provide  the  identification  of  the  mate- 
rials in  need  of  revision  or  replacement. 

The  Learning  Hierarchies 

The  instructional  triads  (one  behavioral 
objective,  two  instructional  activities, 
and  ifiree  assessment  tasks)  for  each 
strawl  or  category  within  »  curriculum 
area  h;ive  been  sequentially  arrana«l 
from  simple  to  complex  to  form  learning 
hierarchies.  The  learning  hierarchy  be- 
gins with  the  entry  level  objective(s)  and 
moves  upward  lo  the  terminal  objei- 
live(s).  Data  was  collected  and  com- 
piled, and  statistics  computed  showing 
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the  number  of  students  who  attempted 
the  objective  during  validation,  and  the 
percent  of  students  who  mastered  the 
objective  by  successfully  completing  all 
three  assessment  tas((s. 

Ejch  hierarchy  is  organized  into  units 
of  dependency  called  hypotheses  of 
learning  dependency,  or  HLD's.  The 
■principle  applied  to  the  design  of  every 
HLD  is  that  the  immediate  subordinate 
objectives  must  be  mastered  before  the 
terminal  objective  can  b«  mastered. 

AniilysM  of  the  !nHruclionnl  Triads 

There  are  at  least  two  choices  in  con- 
structing a  data  analysis  lor  each  learn' 
ing  hierarchy  in  the  English/language 
arts  and  Kience  materials.  An  analysis 
could  be  mnunted.  triad  by  triad  (i.e.. 
competency  by  competency),  fiillowe4 
by  enjmination  of  each  HLD.  A  second 
choice  is  to  examine  the  validity  of  each 
,HLD  tir^t.  an(i  then  focus  down  upon 
the  inslructinnal  triads. 

The  second  method  wjs  Jriopted  since 
there  is  a  useful  economy  in  it  th.it  is  not 
present  in  the  first  strategy.  In  the  hier- 
archy analysis,  (wie  or  more  unneeded 
behavioral  objectives  may  bejdentified. 
The  appropriate  decision  for  Treating  an 
unneeded  behavioral  obiective  is  to 
eliminate  thal  behavioral  objective  and 
Its  associat>*d  instructional  triad  from 
the  CBC  instructional  program.  This  is 
the  tactic  whether  the  instructional  triad 
individually  is  successful  or  not.  The 
prime  objective  for  each  learning  hier- 
•irchy  is  to  assist  all  students  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  terminal  ob|CCtive(s>  of 
the  hii-rarchy  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner possible.  The  economy  »>!  the  HLD 
analysis  is  achieved  by  not  wasting  time 
analyzing  an  instructional  triad  wnich 
has  been  established  as  unnet'd-fl  in  the 
learning  sequenciv 

Btfause  the  fundamert.il  organizing 
element  o(  each  learninn  hierarrhy  is  the 
HLD,  the  HLD  restlts  are  examined  firs! 
starting  from  the  <r>ry  level  and  work- 
inn  '^'P  "^•"■•^  obiectiviN*. 
Thrw  relation  .Kios  are  examined  tor 
each  HLD  adequiey.  ronsistemv.  ar.'i 
completeness  The  adequacy  relation- 
ship ratio  assesses  the  correctness  of  the 
inference.  "If  a  learner  pi«sess<s  all  of 
the  immediate  subordinate  behaviors  of 
the  HLD  and  has  b«*n  given  two  com-^ 
plete  instructional  activities  desinned  to. 
aid  the  learner  in  the  .icquisiti<«ii  ot  thi- 
n-rmjnal  bi'h.ivior  <♦!  thr  HLD.  then  thr 
le.irnt'r  will  possi-ss  llie  terminal  behav- 
ior ot  the  HLD.  '  The  consistency  rela- 

'C»hA  !M  an.1  VValbf^M-i  HH  M.^u-  i-  M.vf 
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tionship  ra^io  assesses  the  correctness  of 
the  inference,  "If  a  learner  possesses  the 
termirul  behavior  of  the  HLD,  then  the 
learner  possesses  all  of  the  immediate 
subordinate  behaviors  of  the  HLD."* 
Tht  third  relationship  in  an  HID, 
completeness,  assesses  the  correctness  of 
the  inference  ,{hat  the  learner  can  suc- 
cessfully enter  the  HLD  at  the  prescribed 
instructional  level.* 

The  standard  of  ,80  is  established  for 
the  desired  level  of  each  of  the  three  re- 
lationships wfthin  each  H€D.  This 
standard  is  commonly  used  in  the  initial 
validation  of  learning  hierarchies.  The 
,80  level  should  not  be  viewed  as  the  de- 
sired level  when  the  curriculum  is  finally 
completed,  because  with  the  .80  stand- 
ard. 20%  of  the  learner  population  is 
unaccounted  for.  Yet,  for  the  first  revi- 
sion. .80  is  quite  workable.  More  severe  ' 
demands  should  be  made  on  each  HLD 
with  each  new  tryout,  ultimately  work- 
ing to  .95  o'r  higher.  Failure  to  meet  the 
established  standard  ,80  in  this  analysis, 
on  any  one  of  the  three  relationships,  in- 
.dicates  that  the  HLD  is  in  need  of  revi- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  each 
HLD,  an  analysts  is  made  of  each  in- 
structional triad  in  which  the  behavioral 
objective  was  not  mastered  by  at  least 
80  percent  (.80  standard)  of  the 
students.  This  is  especially  essential  for 
hierarchies  with  few  HLD's.  When  it  is 
found  that  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
students  have  mastered  an  objective, 
each  assessment  task  and  instructi.inal 
activity  should  be  checked  for;  item  er- 
rors or  poor  items:  performance  agree- 
ment of  triad  components;  claiiiy 
■  (teacher  ratinps);  appropriateness 
{teacher  ratings);  power  level  (puissance 
index);  reading  complexity  (SMOC 
giade):  and  materials  or  equipment  re- 
quired for  instruction. 

During  the  school  year  1077-78,  the 
CBC  materials  wrre  validated.  usinK  the 
methodological  analysis  described 
above,  in  21  D,C.  elementary  and  ju- 
nior high  schools.  Sixty-nine  teachers  in 
grades  1-9  instructed  approximately 
1.300  students  using  the  CBC  approach 
and  newly  developed  English 'language 
.irts  materials.  Si^ty-eight  teachers  in 
tirades  1-7  instructi-d  approximately 
l.toOO  stuiients  using  the  CBC  approach 
'  and  newly  developed  science  materials. 
The  coefficients  of  the  thfee  criteria  — 
adequacy,  consistency,  and  complete- 
ness-and  the  percentage  of  acquisition 
ol  each  objective  were  uf.ed  .is  the  basis 
lor  identifying  problem  instructional' 
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triads  and  for  recommending  revision  of 
the  English /language  arts  and  science 
curriculum  materials.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 164  instructional  triads  validat- 
ed, using  a  combination  of  the  analysis 
strategies,  a  substantial  number  re- 
quired no  revision.  For  those  instruc- 
tional triads  for  which  revisionAvas  rec- 
ommended, secondary  data  analyses 
were  done  to  identify  the  most  likely 
cause  or  causes  for  the  need  to  revise. 
This  information  was  forwarcfed  to  the 
curriculum  writers  who  made  the  revj* 
sions. 

Summary 

An  overriding  concern  throughout  the 
planning,  conduct,  and  analysis  phases 
of  the  task  of  validation  of  the  CBC  ma- 
terials in  English /language  arts  and 
science  was  that  the  «rffort  be  structured 
so  as  to  yield  practically  applicable,  as 
well  as  conceptually  reliable,  research 
results.  Hence,  dtring  thr  planning 
phases  particularly  dose  attention  wa% 
paid  to  the  patenti,')l^uMrs  ol  information 
to  be  collected.  In  thi»  rontext.  the  study 
focused  on  the  prov.sjop.  of  'eedbatk  in- 
formation to  curriiulum  wiiting  special- 
ists. The  information  was  collected,  an- 
alyzed, and  reported  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  facilitate  its  use  for  making  nec- 
essary revisions  in  materials  already  de- 
veloped, and  for  tiuidinK  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  materials  for  use  in 
the  D,C.  public  schoo's.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  objective  v/as  attained  as 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  feedback  in- 
formation has  been  utilized  by  the  cur- 
riculum specialists  in  their  ongoihg  cur- 
riculum development  efforts, 

A  second  major  concern  of  the  DRE 
staff  and  others  involved  in  the  valida- 
tion was  the  development  of  a  replicable 
curriculum  valid,ition  model  which, 
with  mihor  Contextual  alterations,  could 
be  used  widely  for  curriculum^  valida- 
tion in  the  future.  Hen^e.  the  currirulum 
validation  eMort,  in  addition  to  meeting 
the  objective  of  trying  out  the  pnglish' 
language  arts  and  science  materials  in 
the  sch<>ols.  provided  the  opp<»:tunity  to 
develop  and  test  a  workable,  riplicable 
curriculum  validation  model.  Based  on 
analysis  of  the  W77-78  eifort.  the  model 
is.  in  :he  judgment  ol  the  DRE  staff, 
now  o;>ci  jtional  and  available  lor 
others  to  use  in  curriculum  devilop- 
mcnt,  testing,  and  implementation  ef- 


fim/iMgs 

The  CBC  English  language  arts  and  sti- 
rnre  curriculum  materials  developed  by 
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Ihp  Di»tricl  of  Columbia  whool*  weir 
validJird  m  21  elementary  «nd  junior 
h>Kh  school*  durinji  the  period  from  No- 
vember 15.  W77  lo  Marclt.3l,  1978. 
This  pfrii>d  o\  validation  ^TYunted  to 
approximately  lo»veeK'  •  •  ,n»tructional 
ti.ne  excludmR  holiday*.  Sixty-nine 
teacher*  instructed  1.296  itudrnt*  u»inR 
the  CHC  approach  and  newly-developed 
laoK'-J^e  ft*  matenali.  Sixty-eiRht 
teacher*  initruiied  1.58S  »tudenlJ  u»inK 
the  CBC  appr  iacK  and  newly  developed 
science  m^tenal*. 

The  loetlicientiot  the  three  criteria  — 
adequacy.  ct>nii!«fency^  and  complete- 
new -an»l  »he  peftentage  of  acqu  liil  ion 
o(  e»  h  obiettive  were  ow  il  as  the  basii 
ct  r«-vivK»n  of  the  HnRliih  UnKua^e  art» 
and  xiencecurriiuliim  material*.  Of  the 
approxim.itely  IW  initructional  triad* 
valivlaietl.    a    substantial  number 


requirtd  no  revision.  For  those  triad 
components  tourd  lo  be  in  need  of  alter- 
a:ion.  sperilications  Jor  modilirationii 
wrre  erumerated.  In  addition,  detailed 
analyves  were  given  for  both  in  insti  uc- 
tional  triad  and  an  HLD  in  need  of  re- 
vision. 

Specific  objectives  requiring  attention 
in  the  revision  process  were  identified 
and  commai'ici»ed  to  the  curriculum 
developers,  who. 'as  noted  previously, 
had  already  undertaken  materials  revi- 
sion activities  based  on  the  findings  of 
this  study. 

Condmiom 

Although,  Ji  previously  indicated, 
some  revision  and  further  development 
oi  the  validated  materials  may  be  ;e- 
quired,  the  general  finding  of  thisstudy, 
based  on  the  validation  results,  is  th>it 


implementation  «jf  the  competency- 
based  curriculum  is  feasible.  Among 
other  things,  the  validation  study  has 
pointed  out  that-.  1)  the  CBC  materials 
seem  generally  to  appeal  to  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers  according  lo  teacher 
ratiiigs;  2)  while  the  CBC  approach  pro- 
vides a  ujti'ul  insiruction_aI  framework 
(or  teachers,  it  also  includes  the  latitude 
for  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  creaiive  approaches  to  teaching: 
and  3)  by  virtue  of  its  structure,  the 
CBC  approach  provides  students  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  behaviors 
they  are  expected  to  acquire.  In  sum- 
mary, the  CBC  materials  and  approach 
developed  by  the  sc)iool  system  have  the 
potential  to  make  a  substantial  impact 
on  the  overah  mproveinent  of  public 
school  education  in  the  District  iif  Co- 
lumbia. 


Some  comments  on  the  Competency-Based 
Curriculum  and  personalized  instruction 
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'••p  RAniTIONAl.l  Y.  thosi-  in  ediio- 
i  ,-ial  fxistnons  .it  the  /ournaf  of  Pit- 
M1Mlll'.■^^J  /risUuffiOM  haye  avi>idcd  us- 
ing il**"  j.HrtMtil  as  »  vehicle  lor  exprr**- 
iPrt  ^he^r  i>wn  thoughts  on  instruction. 
VVt;h-:vr  kit  khai  to  da  vo  would  be  to 
in|i*(t  p^r\onai  biases  into  a  publication 
whith  ^hmild  anil  has  remained  free  ol 
suih  implicit  control.  This  is  not  lo 
imply  that  we  do  not  havy  strong  fcel- 
xn^s  .ibout  the  t  ourse  and  direction  of 
irtstruttional  innovation  in  American 
.in<f  wt»rld  cducaiion 

Otfr  ihe  last  three ^ears  ot  (he  lout- 
ri.j/s  r«istcni.r.  we  have  seen  all  too  oU 
li-n  ihr  consunl  reinvrntion  o!  the 
wheel,  W>\\\  m  the  lorn  ol  scibn  i'.ied 
rt-varch  .>nfi  m  the  lorn  of  prrsonal  in- 
tjiitry  We  have  .ilvtr  noted  with  .appre- 
hension anil,  trantly.  von^e  annoyance, 
\hA\    some    insirucm»nal  innovatoiA 


conlinM.e  to  aj»proich  their  work  with 
the  seeming  purpose  of  discrediting  an 
existing  torm  of  innovation  rather  than 
building  and  enhancing  that  which  cur- 
rently exists.  There  was  a  lime  when  this 
strategy  was  needed— instructional  sys- 
lems  identilied^with  every  conceivable 
acronym  seemed  to  be  presented  almost 
miipthly  lo  the  educational  community. 
Most  of  these  systems  were  highly  idio- 
syncratic to  the  developers'  own  instruc- 
tional settings  and  experiences,  and 
quite  ohen  only  anecdotal  evidence 
could  be  reported.  Alter  Ihe  glowing  tts- 
tinonials  subsided,  an  innovation 
would  often  pale  and  «ventually  dis- 
.ippea:  umler  the  weiRh'  ^f  -mpirical  in- 
vfsiigation.  ^ 

We  hope  that  these  days  are  over.  The 
educational  community  has  now  bc- 
uime  sophisticated  enough  to  be  *ble  to 


T  \  VVfmrr  is  Rfs»*rth  As*tKl*t».  CwiUr 
ttir  l'»rw>n*tir»il  tn.lnKtion.  C.»o»K»lii^n 
l.ni*«rsiiv.  VV**hinicU»n.  O  C»  J0O>7.  *nil  * 
Sprn*}  Srtlion  tdHor  (or  ihis  issue  ol  lh» 


/..ur^uJ  R.  S.  Rutkln  i«  Oirrtior  ol  ihe  Cen- 
U(  lor  PtrsonAlltrd  tnUruclinni^nd  Cdllor  of 
|h»  loumal 


glean  the  bfst  of  many  forms  of  instruc- 
tional innovation,  pick  what  most  meets 
specific  needs  and  goals,  and,  with  rea- 
sonable care,  develop  appropriate  in- 
structional systems. 

It  has  bten  our  intent  in  this  special 
section  of  iMf  ]auma\  to  rxplore  com- 
monalities between  two  of  the  more 
v.  idely  used  current  tt^rms  ,o{  instruc- 
tional innovation.  These  systems,  per- 
sonalized instruction  and  competency- 
based  instruction,  will  be  examined 
through  the  specific  description  of  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  competency- 
based  proisrarns,  the  Dtstrici  of  Colum- 
bia f^ubllc  School  Systems  Compe- 
tency-Based Curriculum  <CBC). 

The  purpose  of  this  article  then,  is  1) 
to  note  some  nf  the  similarities  between 
CBC  and  personalized  instruction  and 
to  comment  on  the  value  of  each  system 
for  instructional  developers;  and  2)  lo 
suggest  wider  use  of  an  empirically  ori- 
ented model  for  the  analysis  ol  both  new 
oind  existing  instructional  innovations. 

The  Competency-Based  Cu  rriculum 

Although  CBC  has  been  examined  in  de- 
tail elsewhere  in  this  issue,  it  would  be 
worthwhile  lor  the  purposes  ol  this  dis- 
cussion to  describe  ic  briefly.  CBC  is  a 
response  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools  to  a  mandate  from  the 
D.C.  Board  nf  Education  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  instructional  program 
for  grades  pre-kindergarten  throu/h  12, ' 
enabling  students  to  attain  ]he  rompe- 
tencies  necessary  to  tunction  as  success- 
ful individuals.  The  largejicale  goals  ol 
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CBC  «r«  to  focus  on  the  abilities  and  at- 
titudts  necessary  for  students  to  func- 
tion successfully:  to  translate  those  abil- 
ities and  attitudes  into  performance 
tasks;  to  make  instructional  alternatives 
available  to  students;  and  to  develop  in 
each  student  a  positive  sell<oncept.  The 
school  system  has  described  five  broad 
categories  of  skills  considered  n<^cesAary 
for  successful  living  in  the  modem 
World:  communication  skills,  consum- 
er/producer skills,  analytical  skills.  sO' 
cial  and  political  skills,  and  self-actuali- 
zation skills.  In  addition,  these  categor- 
ies hivt  been  even  more  finely  delineaf 
eJ  into  a  (et  d  educational  goals  for 
each  student.  The  school  system  has 
produced  anientir^ly  new  instructional 
program  ib  meet  these  needs. 

Each  behavioral  objective  in  the  new 
curriculum  is  assigned  at  least  two  in- 
structional activities  and  at  least  three 
assessmc.it  lasks.  This  combination  of 
elements,  called  an  instructional  triad,  is 
thebasic  unit  of  instruction  in  CBC.  The 
new  curriculum  is  actually  a  continuous 
sequence  of  numerous  instructional  tri' 
ads  in  each  subject  area.  Alter  specify- 
ing beh.ivioral  objectives,  the  curric- 
ulum njateriaU  describe  in  detail  two  in- 
structional activities  designed  to  foster 
the  acquisition  uf  a  specified  skill.  Each 
description  includes  an  overview  of  the 
topic. '  suggested  teaching  techniques, 
learning  tnateriaU  needed,  and  exercises 
for  the  students.  The  three  assessment 
tasks  provide  opportunities  for  students 
to  demonstrate  their  degree  of  profi- 
ciency in  the  new  skill.  All  three  tasks 
require  the  skill  specified  in  the  b«hav- 
icral  objective. 

Curriculum  mattrials  ha\e  been  pro- 
duced and  distributed  to  a  percentage  of 
D  C  teachers  and  ^rve  as  the  basis  of 
classroom  instruction.  Instructional 
techniques  and  strategies  vary  through- 
out the  curriculum.  Many  teaching 
pnethods  arc  used,  including  group-ori- 
rnted  and  individualized  instruction, 
and  Loth  instructor-  and  student-pac- 
ing. Instruction  is  transmitted  through 
the  written  w<ird.  oral  prrsenlations. 
and  audio-visuals  and  other  media. 
High  criteria  lor  prrformance  are  <ftn' 
phjM/ed  and  are  individually  deter- 
mintrd  foreach  triad 

CBC  represents  a  deliberate  decision 
by  the  D.C  public  schools  in  favor  of 
competency-based  tnstrurtion  over 
competency -based  (e>/in^.  Rather  than 
tmting  high  school  students  prior  to 
graduation  and  presenting  diplomas 
contingent  upon  adequate  performar'e. 
the  D.C.  schools  have  brgun  teaching 
competencies  throughout  all  grades. 
The  basic  theme  of  CBC  is  to  teach  com- 
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petenctes  rather  than  simply  'measure 
their  presence  or  absence.  CBC  it  de- 
signed to  be  a  comprehensive,  syste- 
matic, empirically -based  instructional 
program.  Irutruction  and  evaluation  are 
related  to  stated  behavioral  objectives. 
Behavioral  objectives,  instructional  ma- 
terials and  activities.'  arid  means  of  as- 
sessment are  evaluated  and  revised  on 
the  basis  of  student  performance.  Both 
norm -referenced  and  criterion-refer- 
enced tests  are  employed  to  measure 
student  progress  and  guide  future  in- 
struction. Norm-referenced  tests  com- 
pare the  achievement  of  D.C.  students 
with  all  public  school  students  in  the 
country.  Criterion-referenced  tests  pro- 
vide information  about  the  effectiveness 
of  the  curriculum  by  measuring  stu- 
dents' achievement  %*llt|i  respect  to  spe- 
cific competencies. 

CBC  and  personalizea  instruction 
share  a  number  of  common  features.  Al- 
though direct  comr>arisor\s  are  difficult 
(because  one*>s  a  systemwide.  public 
school  curriculum,  while  the  other  .is  a 
system  of  instruction  originally  de- 
signed for  single-classroom  imgtemen- 
tation  in  higher  education),  a  discussion 
of  their  common  aspects  may  provide  a 
common  perspective. 

First,  both  methods  represent  syste- 
matic, empirical  app'oaches  to  instruc- 
tion. Objectives,  or  competencies,  are 
precisely  specified  and  provide  the  basis 
for  both  instruction  and  evaluation. 
Materials,  techniques,  and  components^' 
are  reviled  on  the  basis  of  student  per- 
formance. Second,  individual  attention 
and  instruction  is  critical  M  the  success 
of  each.  Instruction  is  responsive  to  the 
individual  performance  and  progress  of 
each  student  rather  than  to  the  class  or 
school  "average."  Grading  on  the 
normal  curve  and  competition  among 
students  are  deemphasized  in  favor  of 
high  performance  by  each  student  with 
respect  to  each  objective.  Criticism  and 
failure  are  avoided  in  each  system  and 
replaced  wijh  encouragement  for  prog- 
ress and  opportunities  for  remediation 
without  penalties:  positive  rrther  than 
aversive  consequences  occur  during 
learning.  Evaluation  is  used  primarily  to 
diagnose  difficulties  and  permit  the 
demonstration  of  successful  learning, 
not  to  select,  label,  or  categorize 
students.  Third,  both  systems  are  com- 
mitted to  instructing  the  "whole"  stu- 
dent, i.c-.  arranging  for  student  learning 
in  areas  not  commonly  considered  "cog- 
nitive." Indeed,  the  stated  goals  of  CBC 
involve  the  development  of  a  positive 
self-concept  in  students,  as  well  as  com- 
petencies in  areas  such  as  the  arts  and 
consumerism.  Personalized  instruction 
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also  includes  features  such  as  student  " 
proctoring  and  flexible  pacing,  which 
are  designed  to  develop  stud^ts'  social 
and  self-management  skills. 

A  Challenging  Environment 

Instructional  innovation  in  the  public 
schools  should  be  of  great  interest  to  in- 
structional designers  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation. The  educational  environment  of 
the  public  schools  is  varying  and  com- 
plex, and  in  many  cases  the  challenges 
faced  by  Instructional  developers  in  the 
public  schools  are  quite  different  from 
those  faced  by  professioruls  in  other 
levels  of  education,  particularly  higher 
education.  The  »olutior\T  to  instruc- 
tional problems  In  the  public  schools 
should  be  of  great  value  to  all  educators 
because  of  the  type*  of  problems  faced. 
This  section  will  present  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  these  special  characteristics  of 
public  education  in  the  hopes  of  further- 
ing the  reader's  understanding  bolh  of 
CBC  and  of  the  problems  associated 
with  public  education. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  public  education 
is  often  viewed  simply  as  instruction  in 
the  basic  skills  ("the  three  Rs").  !o  real- 
ity, the  public  schools  are  charged,  ei- 
ther formally  or  informally,  with'tother 
important  tasks  in  addition  to  the  teach- 
ing of  basic  skills.  The  following  ex- 
amples may  give  the  reader  some  insight 
into  the  areas  of  behavior  that  are  gen- 
erally considerer"  to  fall  into  the  realm 
of  public  education.  Our  schools  are 
charged  with  providing  children  with 
the  basic  socialization  necessary  to  aca- 
demic progress,  e.g..  how  to  sit  still, 
how  to  behave  in  a  group,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion, communities  often  depend  on  the 
public  schools  to  contribute  to  the  ethi- 
cal development  of  its  young  people:  in 
teaching  children  not  to  cheat  and  to 
help  others  in  the  school  setting.  Public 
schools  are  often  asked  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  teaching  students  about 
national  and  cultural  holidays,  spon- 
soring and  encouraging  the  appreciation 
of  art  and  music,  and  generally  main- 
taining interest  in  ciVK  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities. Public  schools  must  also  pro- 
vide extensive  psychomotor  training, 
such  as  handwriting  and  enhancing  ar- 
tistic abilities,  as  well  as  to  design  in- 
struction related  to-many  important  af- 
fective objectives,  e.g..  love  of  one's 
country,  respect  for  authority,  etc. 

Many  instructional  variables  (partic- 
ularly those  related  to  individualization) 
are  affected  by  the  public  schools'  re- 
sponsibility for  the  physical  care  of  stu- 
dents during  the  working  day.  For  e«- 
ample.    policies    related   to  flexible 
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pacing,  luch  »■  withdrawali  and  in- 
comptetn,  b«comc  diificutt  to  nUbli»h 
or  mainliin  in  j  ichool  lyitem  which  l» 
rnponiiblf  for  » ttudcnt't  phyilcat  prn- 
mce  and  wrll-being  ior  several  fixed 
hour*  each  d*y  Generally,  a  iludeni 
muit' remain  the  reiponfibilily  of  a 
teacher  in  a  public  Khoot  regardleti  of 
progreu  in  a  coune;  wllh<lrawat  or  fail- 
ing lo  complete  a  particular  program  of 
itudy  doe*  not  necetwirily  mean  phyil- 
cal  removal  from  the  claw.  Although  a 
itudent  may  earn  free  lime  through  luc- 
ceuf  ul  performance  in  a  program  with  a 
flexible-pacing  component,  the  itudent 
muit  remain  the  «choori  responiibility. 
Grading  and  promotional  policirt  are 
limilarly  affected,  Another  type  of 
problem  ii  that  preienled  by  the  com- 
plex tcheduling  of  classes  necessary  to 
operate  a  public  school  efficiently.  For 
example,  although  a  public  school 
would  seem  to  offer  substantial  oppor* 
(unities  for  cross-age  tutoring,  these 
types  of  activities  place  tremenflous' 
pressures  on  schedules  which  already 
may  be  complic/ted.  The  organiiation 
and  policies  wKich  are  successful  in  sur- 
mounting these  problems  would  be 
most  useful  lo  instructional  developers. 

Instruclional  development  may  be 
greatly  helped  by  the  study  of  motiva- 
tional factors  offered  by  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  Public  education 
spans  grades  pre-kindergarten  Ihrough 
12,  thus  the  ages  of  approximately  S  to 
18.  Motivational  factors  may  change 
dramatically  during  those  years.  In  fact, 
motivation  may  change  significantly  for 
ihe  same  student  in  a  matter  of  weeks  or 
days.  This  situation  Vs  quite  different 
from  that  Ir^four-year  colleges,  where 
good  grades  inHlrec  time  usually  serve 
as  constant  and^powerful  rewards  for 
the  great  majority  of  students.  Much 
may  be  teamed  if  Instructional  devel- 
opers in  the  public  schools  can  become 
sensitive  to  defining  such  changes  in 
motivation. 

Instructional  technology  as  a  whole 
may  benefit  greatly  from  the  experi- 
ences in  public  schools  with  systtm- 
"Wide  implementation  of  Instructional 
change.  Some  instruftional  Wstems, 
such  as  personalized  instructiclp.  have 
developed  through  experlmentaf^on  and 
application  by  individual  instructors. 
However,  the  options  for  individual  ex- 
perimentation vary  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent levels  of  education.  Although  col* 
lege*level  instructors  niay  have  the  op* 
poriunify  to  alter  Instructional  design, 
teachers  in  public  schools  arc  often 
bound  by  the  schedules  and  policies  of 
iheif  individual  schools-  The  organiw* 
Itonal  framework  of  public  schools 


often  does  not  P«nnU  single  teacher, 
single-classroom  implementation.  In  the 
public  schools,  most  instructional  inno* 
vations  may  have  lo  be  comprehensive, 
"from't  he-top-down"  movements  In- 
volving administrxilve  and  policy 
changes.  Instructional  developers  at  all 
levels  of  education  should  be  able  to 
learn  a  great  deal  from  the  results  of 
such  large-scale  endeavors. 

The  Analysis  of  New 
Instructional  Technologies 

The  similarities  between  CBC  and  per- 
sonalized instruction  described  earlier 
should  encourage  proponents  to  main- 
tiin  interest  in  each  system,  Inadditionr  • 
the  authors  feel  that  the  development  of 
CBC  presents  an  occasion  for  yet  a  larg- 
er question.  How  should  educators  ana- 
lyze and  evaluate  Instructional  systems?  " 
It  icems  that  many  educators,  when 
confjonted  by  a  new  system,  check  its 
components  against  those  of  an  estab- 
lished system  which  they  support,  and 
accept  or  reject  the  new  system  based  on 
.  the  number  of  common  features  it 
shares  with  the  established  system.  We 
contend  that  such  point -by-point  com- 
parisons between  the  features  of  instruc- 
tional systems  tend  to  be  simplistic  and 
unproductive.  The  most  obvious  reason-  - 
for  the  contention  is  the  existence  of 
lUch  a  large  number  of  systems  at  pres- 
ent. Since  the  eariy  1960's,  numerous 
acronyms  representing  specific  systems 
and  methods  have  appeared  on  the  edu- 
cational scene  (A-T,  CAl,  IPI,  PI,  and 
PSl  are  a  few').  Thus  far.  the  highly 
publicized  "death"  of  programmed  in- 
struction (PI)  has  been  the  major  casual- 
ty among  them.  But  how  is  the  educa- 
tional community  to  respond  to  those 
remaining?  Expecting  the  gradual  de- 
mise of  various  instructional  systems 
until  only  one  sysnrm  remaink  seems  a 
dramatic,  but  superficial  and  wasteful 
endeavor.  Even  the  perceived  death  of  a 
single  method,  programmed  instruc- 
tion, and  the,  subsequent  ignorance 
about  its  beneficial  aspects,  has  slowed 
the  progress  of  Instructional  innovation. 
Systems  should  not  be  allowed  to  die 
unquestioned  or  without  close  cxamina* 
tion  of  what  (Components  may  be  appro* 
priatc  to  include  in  other  instructional 
programs.  In  any  case,  point -by-point 
comparisons  and  rejections  between  fea- 
tures oi  different  systems  should  be  dis* 

'AudiO'Tutohil  Innrwction  (A*T>.  Comput- 
pr-As«i«ied  Instruction  (CAI).  Individually 
ProKraminrd  Instruction  (IPH.  TroitfainiTwd 
Intinictlon  <ril.  and  Prrtonalircd  SyMrm  of 
Iniiruction  <PSi> 
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carded  as  a  means  of  analyzing  Instruc- 
tion. ^       .  .  , 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  cntical 
analysis  of  instruction  cease  or  that  ali 
methods  be  universally  accepted.  The 
following  comments  by  Sherman  and 
RusLin'  suggest  an  alternative  means  of 
analyzing  effective  instruction  which 
takes  Into  account  what  Is  known  aboui 
how  Individuals  leacn: 
'    When  we  focus  on  the  Individ- 
ual, the  conditions  sufficient  for 
learning  turn  out  to  be  surpris- 
ingly simple.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  someone  .to  learn  is:  1)  a 
deariy  specified  objective  that  is 
'appropriate  to  the  learner's  cur- 
rent level  of  achievement,  2)  occa- 
sions for  the  Teamer  to  respond  to 
the  task;  and  3)  immediatelycon- 
tingent  consequences,  providing 
feedback  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
recponse.  The  process  is  that  sim- 
ple and  it  appears  that  when  given 
,  those  three  conditions  Individuals 
will  learn,  and  learn  effectively. 

There  must  be  a  neariy  infinite 
number  of  ways  to  arrange  the  re- 
lationshlpjukt  descrbed.  Qeariy. 
all  effective  instructional  systems 
must  accommodate  Individual 
differences!  but  of  the  many  sys- 
tems we  might  devise  to  meet  the 
basic  requirements  for  learning,  is 
there  any  way  to  choose  among 
ihem? 

If  we  add  the  stipulation  that 
'  we  want  students  not  only  lo 
learn,  but  also  to  enjoy  doing  it, 
then  we  mu;t  add  a  fourth  re- 
-  quirement.  The  system  should 
minimize'  or  avoid  punishing  con- 
tingencies *nd  rely  as  much  as 
possible  on  positive  conse- 
quences. This  somewhat  restricts 
the  system  we  might  devise,  but 
the  possibilities  still  are  irttny. 

ThfTt  is  one  last  goal  a  surcess* 
ful  system  should  realize.  Beyond 
ensuring  that  the  student  learns, 
and  learns  to  love  learning.  Iw 
should  also  team  how  to  leam. 
This  comment  suggests  that  effecjive  in- 
struction involves  several  important  as* 
pects  or  cohtponents:  a)  a  commitment 
to  empiricism:  b)  specification  of  what 
Is  tu  be  leamed;  r)  the  use  of  positive, 
rather  than  aversive,  consequences;  and 
d)  a  supporting  rpearch  base  (implied 
by  an  empirical  approach). 
Any  n.*v  or  existing  instructional  sys- 

•Shennan  IC  and  Ruskin  RS  Purp<»«  and 
policin  o(  the  loumal  of  PnyanaUini  h- 
tttuition  loumal  of  Pft*on.iUtrJ  In^iruftlan 
1:7*10, 1976.  p  B 
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tern  or  method  should  be  examined  in 
light  of  these  aspects.  Instructional  de* 
veloper*  should  consider  systems  which 
reflect  these  aspevts  as  viable.  A  system 
which  does  not  reflect  these  components 
may  be  operating  with  unnecessary  su* 
perstitiun  in  place  of  empirical  verifica- 
tion. This  does  not  mean  that  any  sys- 
tem containing  these  components  is  per- 
fect. However,,  such  a  system,  by  de- 
sign, should  continually  improve.  The 
specific  features  uf  a  given  system,-  such 
as  the  type  of  media  used,  the  criteria 
lor  performance,  or  the  type  and  timing 
of  feedback,  should  be  determined  and 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  above- 
mentioned  features.  Th<  use  of  these  as- 
pects or  components  as  a  model  for 
analysis  would  permit  communication 
amitngand  integration. of  systems  which 
currently  exist  (fur  no  particular  reason) 
as  !(eparaie.  distinct  entities.  It  would 
also  reduce  unnecessary  debate  con- 
cern: ng  specific  features  which  alter  sys- 
tems physically  but  make  little  func- 
liitnjl  difference  (srlfction  of  media 
may  in  some  cavrs  be  an  example). 

In  our  opinion,  these  aspects  of  effec- 
tive instruction  require  a 'more  open 
commitment  to  what  might  be  called  the 
•principlen  of  learning  or  the  principles  of 
behavior.  The  field  of  personalized  in- 
struction, and  perhaps  the  entire  field  of 
innovative  instruction,  is  now  sophis- 
ticated enough  to  portray  the  theoretical 
reasoning  behind  the  design  of  instruc- 
'  lional  systems  rather  than  sponsoring 
superstitious  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
them.  An  early  reticence  about  describ-' 
ing  the  theoretical  background  of  per- 
sonalized instruction  was  both  under- 
standable and  practical  bet -.use  the 
early  users  of  personalized  i;  .  .clion 


usually  taught  similar  kinds  of  students 
in  similar  kinds  of  educational  settings. 
At  that  lime  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  loectfic  features  of  a  given  system 
was  adequate  to  permit  effective  imple- 
mentation. However,  instructional  in- 
novation is  now  occurring  in  areas 
where  instructional  needs,  populations, 
and  environments  vary  greatly.  More 
sophisticated  analyses  are  required  both 
by  instructional  designers  and  by  class- 
room instructors.  As  educators  plan  in- 
novative instruction  for  the  1980's, 
these  widely  varying  instructional  sit- 
uations demand  the  most  generalizahle 
models  for  analysis.  In  the  future,  the 
phenomenon  in  which  an  instructional 
package  is  tried  and  permanently  reject- 
ed because  of  temporary  difficulty  must 
be  avoided.  I^should  be  made  clear  that 
the  functional  approach,  not  the  specific 
features  themselves,  must  serve  in  the 
case  of  analysis  or  evaluation. 

Two  immediate  advantages  would  re- 
sult from  this  approach.  First,  an  analy- 
sts which  permits  the  study  of  widely 
ranging  types  of  Instruction  would  al- 
low communication  and  cooperation 
among  the  various,  levels  and  branches 
of  instruction.  Instituikins  in  different 
levels  of  education,  such  as  higher  edu; 
cation  and  public  education,  could  be- 
gin mutually  bcneflct^  relationships  in 
the  forms  of  shared  conferences,  publi- 
cations, and  personnel.  Second,  such  an 
analysis  w^ould  permit  a  more  sophis- 
ticated look  "  more  established  meth- 
ods such  as  CAI,  A/V,  and  certain  lec- 
ture formats.'  These  met>tods  and  their 
continuing  development  require  careful 

*Compuler-AssMtrd  Insiructtan  (CAI)  »nd 
AudiO'Visu4l  Iniuuctton(A'V). 


evaluation.  Automatic  Judgments  be- 
cause of  differences  in  structure  are  not 
appropriate.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
instructional  systems"  involving  hard- 
ware: developments  and  advances  hap- 
pen extremely  rapidly  in  this  area  and 
require  continual  assessment.  A  more 
sophisticated  jfpproach  would  allow  un- 
biased analyses  of  these  systems  and 
their  components. 

Conclusion 

We  are  not  advocating  a  lowering  of 
standards  in  analyzing  instruction. 
Many  types  of  innovative  instruction 
are  weak  and  do  not  represent  better 
teaching.  We  are  advocating  a  method 
of  analysis  which  provides  a  more  com- 
prehensive, theoretically  sound  look  at 
instructional  syste-is.  If  anything,  this 
analysis  should  create  much  higher 
standards  than  currently  exist  in  most 
instructional  methods. 

We  also  do  not  feci  that  this  article 
represents  the  loosening  of  standards  to 
include  "anything  new"  or  the  liaphaz- 
ard  varying  of  instructional  conufonents 
which  all  of  us  have  resisted  ^long.  It 
is  a  call  to 'identify  openly  the  theoreti- 
cal underpinnings  upon  which  the  "key 
features"  rest. 

Empirically  based  research  and  devel- 
opment at  the.  public  school  level  will 
produce  a  most  effective  instructional 
system  in  time,  undoubtedly  incorpo- 
*  rating  the  best  aspects  of  Both  what  we 
now  call  personalized  and  competency- 
based  forms  of  instruction.  Kis  not  im- 
portant what  we  call  the  system  that 
■  will  emerre,  but  how  effective  the  meth- 
od is  in  educating  our  youth.  • 
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The  Chairman.  Th^k  you  very  much,  Doctor. 
The  committee  will  stand  in  adjournment. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  calj  of  the  Chair.] 
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PROBLEMS  IN  URBAN  CENTERS— WASHINGTON, 
D.C.,  AND  THE  FPDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ROLE 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  30,  1980 

House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  District  op  Columbia, 
.   '  ^  Washington,  RC, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:40  a.m.,fin  room 
1310,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Ronald  V.^  Dellums 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Dellums  and  William  H.  Gray 
III. 

Also  present:  Elizabeth  D.  tunsford,  general  counsel;  Donn  G. 
Davis,  Dietra  L.  Gerald,  and  Robert  B.  Brauer,  staff  assistants;  James 
T.  Clark,  legislative  counsel;  Hugh  Van  A.^  Starkey,  and  Chris  J< 
Daly/  minority  research  analysts.  .     '      ^  J 

The  Chairman.  The  House  Committee  on  the  District  will  be  in 
order  for  the  cojifinuation  of  hearings  on  the  con&itions  of  urban 
centers,  including  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Federal  Government's 
role  in  solving  these  problems. 

We  are  continuing  the  effort  to  enlarge  our  perception  of  urban 
problems  by  hearing  from  persons  at  both  the  local  and  national 
level  who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  the  problems  most 
common  to  urban  centers. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  my  friend  and  njUow  Califomian,  Repre- 
sentative* Augustus  Hawkins,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  members  of 
the  staff  and  committee.  We  .are  deeply  appreciative  of  your 
coming  before  the  committee  and  welcome  you.  You  may  proceed 
in  any  fashion  you  choose. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  AUGUSTUS  R  HAWKINS,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE  STAT&  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  HAWKI^fS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.' 

I  have  subniitted  a  prepared  statement  to  the  committee  which  1 
will  try  to  follow  basically,  but  summarizing  in  some  instances  and 
elaborating  in  others.  - 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  of  your  own  career,  I  believe,  which  is  certainly 
exemplary,  and  I  certainly  wish  to  commend  you  on  conducting 
these  hearings.  Unfortunately,  there  is  too  much  substance  that 
seems  to  be  "in  hearings  of  this  n^ure,  and  we  seem  to  be  carried 
awajr,  particularly  the  media,  by  that  which  is  sensational,,  rather 
than  the  real  substaijtce  in  society,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  wish 
to  rommend  you,  because  there  is  very  little  glory  arid  honor  and 
prestige  in  doing  what  you  are  'doing,  but  I  think  it  is  a  commend- 
able thing  to  be  doing,  ahd  certainly  ^ish  to  support  your  efforts. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  .  / 

Mr  .Hawkins.  In  many  months  we  have  been  groping,  as  you 
well  know,  for  remedies  to  the  serious  economic  problems  lacing  us 
as  itidividuals,  families,  minorities,  in  the  major  cities  throughput 

^^merica  ^ 

It  seeiiis  to  me,  however,  that  we  have  been  applying  bandages  to 
conceal  the  wounds  that  have  .been-deliberately  inflicted.  And.  with- 
out going  too  deeply  into  these  bandaid  programs,  let  me  describe 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  more  basic  defects  in  current  economic 
policies  about  which  very  little  truth  is  being  told.  / 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  seems  to  be  that  ^problems  are  not 
nearly  as  complex  and  difficult- as  we  are  being  led  to  believe,  in 
the  past,  we  have  met  much  more  difficult  problems  and  have  done 
'  a  much  better  job  than  we  are  now  .doing,  and/I  refer  specitically  to 
the  administrations  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  to  the  problems 
"  faced  by  Harry  Truman,  and  certainly  to  the  challenges  taced  by 
John  F.  Kennedy.  j  •  4.u 

^  In  a  sense,  if  we  did  nothing  more  than  simply  stop  doing  the 
things  that  are  wrong,  we  would  contribute  a  vastmmprpvement, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  doesn't/ take,  a  lot  of  creativity;  it 
doesn't  take  courage;  it  really  doesn't'  take  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  but  it 
we  could  just  stop  creating  unemployment,  increasing  pricesr  hand- 
ing out  tax  gifts,  miseducating  the  disadvantaged,-  and  cutting  back 
on  production,  restricting  the  supply  of  goods  and  services,  and 
failing  to  utilize  our  resources, /both  our  human  as  well  as  our 
material  resources.  Some  14  million  to,'20  million  Americans  today 
are  either  unemployed  or  pathetically  underemployed.  We  haye 
less  than  an  80  percent  plant  utilization  in  America.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  talking  about  tax  incentives  to  increase  plants 
throughout  the  country,  we  are  not  fully  utilizing  those  that  are 

already  in  place.  I ,  u-     i.       i  „ 

There  are  two  thiftgs,  it  seems  to  me,  that  combine  to  make  a  o 
situation  of  this  nature  possible.  One,  politics  has  been  called  the 
art  of  obfuscation,  ;and  equally  in  ill  uSe,  economics^has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  dismal  science,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  these  two 
defects  hW  been  crossbred  in  order  to  carry  on  what  I  think  is 
both  immoral  and  uneconomic  and  certainly,  in  many  instances,  an 
unlawful  exercise  of  authority.  _  „„^^;k1o 

Because  from  an  economic  point,  of- view,  it  makes  no  possible 
sense  not  to  fully  utilize  the  resources  at  our  command,  lo  allow 
millions  of  individuals  to  be  partners  in  our  society  who  produce 
absolutely  nothing,  but  who  we  attempt  to  maintain  in  income,  is 
not  supportable  by 'any  brand  of  economics,  and  certainly  it  seems 
to  me  it  should  not  be  supported  politically. 

Recently  we  have  committed  two  serious  errors.  We  have  covered' 
up  these  political  mistakes  by  trying  to. blame  the  failure  on  tor- 
eign  competition,  on' OPEC,  on  t^ile  weather,  and  many  times  even 
•~  on  the  unfortunate  victims  of  thtese 'policies.  Now,  obviously  all 
these  factors  have  had  some  role  to  play,  but  we  seem  never  to 
reflect  on  the  very  policies  that^. create  the  problems  for  which 
those  whom  we  elect  to  public  office  are  responsible,  and  we  don  t 
hold  accountable  those  who  make  these  policies.  •  j  ,  j* 

But  we  have  recently,  as  you  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  indulged  ^ 
'  in  a  lot  of  rhetoric  about  balancing  the  budget,  and  in  that  way  to 
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somehovv  limit  inflation.  It  was  designed  to  remove  the  deficit,  but 
it  is  now  obvious  that  it  has  created  a  deficit  larger  than  what 
might  even  rfave  been  anticipated,  and  yet  there  is  very  little 
explanation  of  it  now.  The  approach  failed,  but  do  we  gO'back  and 
admit  that  it  is  a  failure;  do  we  go  back  and  say,  look,  in  restricting 
expenditures  through  the  budget,  were  we  wrong?,  No,  we  don't  do 
that.  We  just  take  this  failure,  and  then  we  are  going  to  cover  over 
that  failure  with  another  proposed  failure,  which  is  a  tax  reduction 
program,  and  so  it  just  seems  to  me  that  we  are  really  not  facing 
the  basic  things  that  are  wrong  in  the  economy. 

,  HUMPHREY-HAWKINS  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

Now,  we  discussed  for  several  years.  Senator  Humphrey  and  I, 
for  at  Teast  2^2  years  with  the  administration,  botii  when  President 
Carter  was -a  candidate,  as  well  as  after  he  became  President,  in 
1977,  we  discussed  the  question  of  clarifying  the  overall  economic 
policy,  and  we  negotiated  many  differences;  we  made  many 
changes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  those  who  said  that 
Senator  Humphrey  and  I  sold  out;  that  we  accepted  too  many 
amendments;  that  we  reduced  the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  co  almost  a  nonentity,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  did 
'  become  law;  the  fact  remains  that  the  President  did  sign  it;  and  the 
fact  is  that  we  therefore  entered  into  an  agreement  as  to  a  clear- 
cut  national  economic  policy  that  is  on  the  statute  books;  that  is 
not  subjedJt  tQ  changes /rem  day  to  day;  that  is  not  subject  to  what 
happens  between  the  Wliite  H<5u&?"and  Camp  David,  or  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  which  has  been  agreed  to. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  INFLATION 

Now,  I  think  it  is  important  to  understand  what  we  agreed  to. 
We  agreed  that  the  mandated  goals  of  ^ichieving  4  percent  unem- 
ployment and  3  percent  inflation.  Both  by  1983,  were  achievable. 
We  discussed  this  for  a  long  time.  There  were  those  whp  said  that 
we  could  not  achieve  4  percent  unemployment  as  an  interim  goal 
without  inflating  the  economy,  but  we  were  able  to  convince  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  that  we  had  done  so  under  the 
Truman  administration,  under  more  difficult  situatiotts  when  tech- 
nology was  not  nearly  as  developed  as  it  is  now;  that  in  1961,  under 
John  F.  Kennedy,  that  these  goals,  y/ithout  being  required  by  stat- 
ute, w6re  set  as  the  objectives  of  his  administration,  and  we 
achieved  *  the  results  much  better  than  even  these  which  were 
inserted  into  the  bill.  An^  we  debated  about  the  time  element.  We 
started  out  with  18  months  and  to  make  adjustment  to  meet  the 
Presiderlt's  desires,  we  made  it  years,  which  would  make  it 
1983. 

And  what  has  happened?  The  President  recently  modified  the 
timetables,  unlawfully,  because  the  act  does  not  give  him  the  au- 
thority to  do  so,  only  to  recommend;  and  he  is  traveling  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  is  the  same'^as  having  possibly  decided  on  a 
trip  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  you  travel  westward  to  Denver; 
it  is  just  as  silly  as  that.  But  you  don't  even  travel  in  the  right 
direction.  '  ^ 
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.  We  agreed  to  prohibil  the  tradeoff,  to  outright  declare  unlawful 
the  use  of  the  creation  of  unemployment  in  order  to  fight  inflation, 
and  yet  this  is  a  main  weapon  which  has  been  used  against  infla- 
tion. 

AIMS  FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH    -       ^  . 

Third  we  agreed  to  foster  economic  growth  adequate  to  achieve 
the  mandated  goals.  Now  historically  on  a  long-range  basis  and 
economic  growth  rate  of  somewhere  between  4.4  . and  5  percent  has 
beeh  accepted  by  practically  every  economist  as  being  the  mini- 
mum  average  which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  a  nation  such  as« 
ours  for  population  growth,  alone  as  well  as  for  . technological  im- 

^'^BiTt'^what  has  been  the  result?  Under  this  administration  we 
have  had  less  than  1  percent  growth  on  an  annual  average,  and 
now  have  negative  growth.  As  a  matter  of -fact,  during  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year,  it  was  down  9  percentage  points. 

FEDERAL  BUDGET  AND  MONETARY.  POUCY 

Fourth  we  agreed  to  make  the  Federal  budget  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  monetary  .policy  compatible  with  the  acts  objec- 
tives' that  is,,  with  achieving  the  goals:  that  would  .be  consistent 
•  with  the  policies  and  goals  of  the  act.^And  what  have  bfeen  the 
results?  We  have  had  fiscal  restraint,  tight  money  policies  and  high 

This  has  resulted  from  a  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  majority  9^ 
the  members,  as  well  as  the  chairman,  have  been  appointed  by  this 
adrhinistration,  so  we  assume  they  were  named  to  carry  o^^^^  the 
policy  of  this  administration,  but  here  is  the  Board  which  the 
President,  himself,  has  obtained  control,  over  because  of  his  ajv 
pointments,  and  yet  it  has  added  to  inflation;  it  has_  increased  the 
deficit;,  and  it  has  deprived ous,  including  the  cities,  of  much  needed 

'^Tnd"^  finally,  we  agreed  ,  if  all  of  these '  policies  which  we  had 
agreed  to,  if  they  were  not  fully  implemented  and  operation 
within  2  years  after  the  signing  of  the  act,  which  would  be  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  that  the  innocent  and  neediest  in  our  s(x:iety 
would  not  suffer  in  consequence  of  it.  Now,  why  is  it  that  we  are 
not  willing  to' say  that  if  ybu  give  us  the  authority  to  make-policy, 
and  if  you  give  to  the  private  sector  every  type  of  assistance  to  do 
the  job,  and  we  do  all  of  the  things  that  are  necessary,  that  within 
'a  period  of  2  years,  if  we  fail,  why  is  it  that  some  unfortunate 
'  individual  who  goes  to  the  employment  service  looking  for  a  job  is 
.  told  that  there  is  no  such  job  available;  why  is  it  that  that  individu- 
al, and  millions  such  as  that,  must  suff-er  as  a  result  of  those 
policies?  •  '% 

STANDBY  PROGRAMS 

In  the  act  originally.  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  had  civil  penalties 
in  order  to  invoke  in  most  instances  where  individuals  responsible 
for  the  policies  failed  to  perform  in  accordance  with  the  act.  ihe 
President  objected  to  such  mandates,  and  we  said  no,  UK,  then,  in 
its  place  we  will  place-these  standby  programs  so  that  in  the  event 
the  job  is  not  done  within  a  period  of  2  years,  that  these  victims 
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•  will  not  be  the  ones  to  suffer,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  placed 
into  the  act. 

But  what  has  happened?  At  the  end  of  that  2-yeair  period,  the 
'  President  has  already  recommended  a  reduction  in  these  standby 
programs  that  are  in  the  act  so  that,  in  effect,  it  is  not  only  in 
violation  of  the  act,  but  it  is,  it  seems,  to  me,  one  of  the  most 
immoral  and  irresponsible  possible  approaches  to  what  we  would 
think  would  be  a  very,  very  simple  problem, 

NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY 

Now,  not  content  with  this  and  in  the  consequence  of  such  mis- 
guided experience,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  national  economic 
emergency,  and  we  have  to  face,  it  seems  to  me,  not  as  candidates, 
not  as  people  outside  talking  about  what  those  who  are  in  are  not 
doing.  Most  of  us,  including  the  President,  are  facing  it  as  incum- 
bents in  the  office,  and  it  seems  to. me  that  we  have  to  approach 
this  national  economic  emergency  in  terms  of  leadership  that  can 
do  something  about  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  ill  behooved  us  to  be 
criticizing  those  who,  may  .be  opposing  us  as  to  what  is  wrong  with 
what  they  are  advocating,  if  what  we  are  doing  is  not  obtaining 
results. 

ECONOMIC  COMPARISONS,  1976  AND  1980 

Now,  what  is  the  situation  today,  compared  to  what  it  was  in  the 
1976  elections,  and  in  1977,  when  the  current  administration  ' 
began,  and  when  most  of  us  also  were  in  office. 

In  1976,  under  the  previous  administration,  that  is,  of  President 
Ford,  the  economic  growth  rate  was  5.9  percent.  Here  it  is  we  are 
in  a  campaign  challenging  President  Ford,  and  I  was  among  those, 
at  a  time  when  the  growth  rate  of  the  country  was  5.9  as  compared 
with  a  negative  growth  today,  and  we  were  recovering  from  a  deep 
recession  in  that  year,  as  you  will  recall.  In  1980,  we  have  a 
negative  growth  rate.  <^ 

In  1976,  the  unemployment  rate  was  7.4  percent,  and'  it  was 
declining,  and  we  were  criticizing  Mr.  Ford  because  of  the  high 
unemployment  rate.  It  is  now  7.7  and  the  President  projects  the 
rate  will  rise  to  9  percent  and  remain  at  8.5  percent  for  another 
year.  ,  ' 

Now  that  is  substantially  higher  than  the  current  rate,  and  it 
certainly  is  more  than  1  percent  higher  than-  under  the -previous 
administration  that  we  said  was  failing  us. 

These  statistics-  do  not  adequately  describe  the  human  and  emo- 
tional suffering  that  is  caused  by  this  lack  of  a  healthy  economy. 
Prof.  Harvey  Brenner,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has^found  that 
a  1-percent  increase — that  is  what  we  are  talking  about  now,  an 
added  1  percent,  another  1  percent,  arid  what  it  means — it  means 
according  to  his  studies,  and  these  studies. are  backed  up  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  by  studies  in  Cook  County,  111.,  and 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  others  that  time  would  not  permit  me  to 
elaborate  on,  but  they  are  substantially  backed  up,  that  a  1-percent 
increase  in  unemployment  rate  that  we  are,  now  talking  about  will 
mean  20,210  deaths  ifrom  cardiovascular  disease,  495  deaths  from 
sclerosis  of  the  liver,  920  suicides,  647  homicides,  4,227  first-admis- 
sions to  State  hospitals,  and  3,340  admissions  to  State  prisons. 
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Now  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  means  to  the  city  as  well 
as  to  individuals,  a  loss  of  revenues.  It  means  that  mflation  will 
mean  an  increase  in  fuel  cost  and  the  other  things  that  cities  and 
individuals  buy.  It  means  added  expenditures  on  welfare  and  other 
recession-related  costs,  and  it  means  in  terrng  of  interest  rates 
which  are  being  supported  by  the  Fed  and  this  administration,  it 
means  a  tremendous  forfeiture  of  money  which  we  can  ill  afford  to 
spend  in  this  direction.  .  ...  . 

Furthermore,  in  1976,  inHatioit^was  approximately  sis  percent. 
This  prompted  candidate  Jimmy  Carter  to  charge  the  Republicans 
•  with  mismanagement,  and  I  quote  him.  He  said: 

'  The  Republicans  have  become  6  percenters  on  inflation.  They  ask  us  to  accept 
that  rate,  to  think  of -6  percent  as  normal,  to  be  glad  it  isn  t  worse.  But  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  a  terrible, -unacceptable  rate,  and  that  their  own  mismanagement  has 
caused  it  The  Republicans  have  tried  to  halt  inflation  by  slowing  down  the  econo- 
my-^by  putting  people  out  of  work-and  that  policy  has  been  a  dismal  failure. 

Now  that  is  quoting  the  President  on  precisely  the  type  of  poli- 
cies that  he  is  now  using  against  not  a  6-percent  inflation,  but  an 
inflation  which,  as  we  well  know,  is  in  the  double-digit  range,  and 
which  is  certainly  going  to  remain  there  in  the  foreseeable  tuture. 

Upon  assuming  office  in  1977,  the  President  did  not  hesitate  to 
advocate  an  economic  stimulus  program  that  ^included  a  rather, 
substantial  increase  in  public  service  jobs,  in  public  works,  in  coun- 
tercyclical revenue-sharing  programs  and  various  tax  proposals. 
-And  as  we  well  know  for  a  year  and  a  half,  almost  2  years,  his 
stimulus  package  worked  very  successfully,  and  they  now  take 
credit  for  those  successes  that  were  accomplished  as  a  result  ot 
taking  this  decisive  action  in  1977. 

And  we  tnight  ask  the  question:  why  does  he  not  have  the 
courage  to  offer  a  program  today  when  conditions  are  much  worse, 
when  we  have  4  million  more  persons  unentployed  today  than  in 
1977'  We  might  better  ask:  why  is  he  reducing -those  programs,  the 
very  programs  that  he  advocated  in  1977,  that  succeeded,  and  why, 
then,  is  he  proposing  a  reduction  in  those  programs  today  when  the 
'conditions  are  much  worse? 

ECOJ^OMIC  CONTROLS  NEEDED 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the' next  page  and- a  half  I  have  outlined  a 
number  of  antirecession  programs  that  I  believe  will  help  to  meet 
the- crisis  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  including,  comprehensive 
across-the-board  controls.  Now  I  know  that  ther|  are  those  who 
very  much  are  opposed  to  controls.  However,  we  have  indicated 
that  if  the  choice  is  between  controls,  on  the  one  hand,  ana  the  use 
of  the  tradeoff  with  all  of  the  costs,  economic  and  human  costs 
involved  in  a  tradeoff,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  not  only 
would  controls  be  more  economically  sound,  but  certainly  more 
morally  just,  and  the  justice  that  would  be  evol^d  as  a  result  ot 
this  certainly  far  outweighs  the  temporary  ^^d^ibulties  with  con- 

.^'^  Controls  have,  however,  worked  in  the  past.  They  worked  undej 
the  Truman  administration;  they  worked  during  the  Kore^  crisis 


It  all  depends  on  the  composition  of,  controls,  how  abroad  ^ey  ar 
the  way  they  are  administered,  and  basically  whether  or  not  tl 
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controls  are  accompanied  by  also  drastic  changes  in  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  that  are  compatible  with  the  controls. 

This  was*  not  done  under  the  Nixon  administration,  because 
Nixon  didn't  believe  in  controls,  but  they  have  worked,  and  we 
believe  they  can  work. 

BALANCED  GROWTH  PROGRAMS  RECOMMENDED 

Now  I  have  also  attached  to  my  statement  a  list  of  specific 
immediate  steps  that' can  be  taken  to  fight  inflation  and  generate 
economic  growth  at  the  same  time,  so  that  we  don't  have  to  make 
the  choice  between  one  or  the  other.  These  objectives  can  be  served 
simultaneously. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  specific  steps  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  by  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  We 
have  yet  to  have  an  answer  from  that  particular  confer^ce.  But 
they  merely  indicate  that  there  are  specific  steps  that  can  be  taken 
and  should  be  taken. 

Let  me  just  simply  summarize  in  one  or  two  paragraphs.  What  I 
really  have  said  in  a  sense,  and  I  have  directed  it  at  general  overall 
economic  policies,  how  they  affect  ikidividuals  as  well  as  cities,  and 
it  just  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  stop  talking  about  these 
programs  on  a  detached,  isolated  basis.  They  must  be  handled  on  a 
comprehensive  basis.  It  must  be  handled,  it  seems  to  me,  within 
the  context  of  the  overall  economic  policy,  and  it  just  seems  to  me 
that  our  friends  who  are  the  governing  heads  of  the  major  cities 
throughout  America  have  a  tremendous  responsibility. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  ■  » 

Mayor  Young,  in  Detroit,  has  a  29  percent  unemployment  rate  in 
his  city.  New  York,  under  Mayor  Koch,  has  the  second  or  third 
largest  unemployment  rate  in  the  country.  The  same  is  true  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  innercity  of,  Atlanta  and  all  the  other  cities,  and  I 
might  have  included  Washington,  these  governing  heads  who  seem 
so  prone  to  go  to  the  White  House  and  to  be  entertained  apparent- 
ly have  very  little  influence  on  current  policies.  They  certainly 
don't  have  any  influence  on  the  President,  .because  they  are  sup- 
porting his  policies,  and  yet  find  themselves  in  the  embarrassing 
situation  of  trying  to  apologize  for  the  unemployment  and  the 
other  problems  within  their  particular  cities. 

CHANGE  IN  ECONOMIC  POUCIES 

Bat  in  suramarizing,  what  I  have  attempted  to  say  is  that  the 
first  step  needed  is  a  drastic  change  in  current  economic  policies 
that  have  failed  six  times  already.  So  there  is  no  need  talking 
aboj(>t  individual  programs,  the  youth  initiative,  or  adding  100,000 
or  200,000  jobs  to  CETA,  or  any  of  the  other  programs.  There  is  no 
need  talking  about  programs;  they  are  helpful,  but  the  losses  that 
have  been  sustained  as  a-  result  .of  the  economic  policies  .are  so 
great  that  these  structural  programs  are  insignificant;  and  those 
who  sell  out  these  small  favors,  in  my  opinion,  do  an  iiyustice  not 
only  to  their  constituency,  but  certainly  to  the  country. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  I  think  is  a  drastic  change  in  current 
economic  policies.  We  must  have  balanced  economic  growth  if  we 
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are  to  reverse  current  trends.  Balanced  economic  growth  means 
basically  that  we  have  to  improve  consumer  outlays;  that  mean^ 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  individual.  This  is  two-thirds 
of  the  components  that  go  into  the  gross  national  product  so  we 
may  provide  some  tax  investments;  we  may  provide  some  addition- 
al public  outlays,  but  two-thirds  of  the  factors  that  influence  the 
general  situation,  that  is,  the  gross  national  product,  due  Pnmanly 
to  the  fact  that  consumers  have  money  in  their  pockets,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  to  concentrate  on.  . 

Finally  we  must  pursue  a  balanced  economic  growth  not  only  to 
bring  us  out  of  this  recession,  but  also  to  address  the  structural 
problems  in  our  economy.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  do  both.  We 
cannot  afford  to  address  the  problem  of  structural  uneniployment 
with  bad  economic  policies,  bad  monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  but 
we  have  to  do  them  both  together,  and  unless  we  do  them  both 
together,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  future  that  is  anything 

other  than  bleak.  ,  t  u  i  •      iu  i 

Again,  I  wish  to  commend  this  committee  because  I  believe  that 
this  comrhitt.ee  is  helping  to  turn  this  thing  around,  and  I  cert^^^ 
want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  having  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  own  views. 

Sr"  Hawkins'  complete  statement  follows,  together  with  the 
cJngressional  Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  study 
referred  to,  entitled  "Recessionary  Labor  Market  Changes  and  Re- 
medial Programs":] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 

In  recent  months  in  groping  for  remedies  for  «<=°"Si"';y^^^^ 
individuals,  families,  minorities,  cities  and  others,  we  have  literally  applied  band 
ai/(><!  to  conceal  wounds  that  have  been  deliberately  intlictea.    .,      ,     ,       . ,  ^ 

FtlforP  discussine  these  band-aid  programs,  let  me  first  describe  what  I  consicjer  to 
be  thrmore  biLic  lefecte  in  our  economic  policies,  about  which  we  haven't  been  told 

''^Thp^mrt  IS  solutions  are  not  nearly  as  complex  and  difficult  as  we  are  told  A  lot 
of  improvement  "  resurif  only  we  would  .stop  doing  a  ot  of  wrong  things: 
c  eaTing  unemployment;  increasing  prices;  handling  out  e-fl^. '"^  "vfces-^and 
disadvantaged;  cutting  production;  restricting  supply  of  goods  and  services,  and 

'"^fti^s'^'^roS  by%™rresponsible  individuals  has  been  called  the  art  of 

°^'^l^'euua"'ill-use  by  some,  economics  has  been  referred  to  as  "a  dismal. science.". 

What  we  are  suffering  Iromno  '  in  the  mismanagement  of  the  economy  is  a  cross- 
breed of  these  two  defective  approaches.  AHmini<!trntion  in 

F-om  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  makes  no  sense  for  an  Administration  in 
power  to  create  unemployment  and  lead  us  into  a  deepening  recession  because  its 

Thte  mistakes  are  covered-up  by  political 
machinatTons  in  wfiich  the  blame  for  failure,  s  heaped  on  foreign  competition, 
OPVC  thp  weather  and  even  the  unfortunate  victims  of  bad  policies. 

And  t'hin  tf  make  thr^ufTering  more  palatable,  a  host  of  <;°«-^«f„  P^^^gm^  are 
instituted  to  buy-off  political  support  with  grants,  <=°"^^^^?'|- Jf„«„f  "'^^  ^  fhev  are 
is  a  well-publicized  stunt  of  giving  people  back  a  small  amount  of  wnat  iney  are 

"ffia'ctTs^'K  an!l^?e,.tLtin  and  outride  Congre^.  on  a  national  economic 
policy  preceeded  the  adoption  of  the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 

1978  ' 

NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

As  a  result,  we  evolved  a  new  and  clear-cut  overall'  national  economic  policy. 
Among  other  things: 
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1.  We  agreed  that  the  mandated  goals  o'' achieving  4  percent  unemployment  and  3 
percent  inflation— both  by.  1983— were  achievable. 

The  Result:  The  President  has  modified  the  timetables  and  moved  in  fhe  opjxwite 
direction. 

2.  We  agreed  to-prohibit  the  trade-off  as  a  means  of  fighting  inflatioxi. 
The  Result:  The  tradeoff  is  the  main  weapon  being  used  against  inflation. 

3.  We  agreed  to  foster  economic  growth  adequate  to  achieve  tl*e  mandated  goals. 
The  Result:  We  have  had  less  than  1  percent  growth  on  an  annual  average,  and 

now  have  negative  growth. 

4.  We  agreed  to  make  thj  federal  budget  and  the  Federal  Resen  t  Board's  mone- 
tary policy  compatible  with  the  Act's  objectives. 

The  Result:  We  have  fiscal  restraint,  tight  money  and  high  interest  rates  .  .  . 
which  have  added  to  inflation,  increased  the  deficit  and  deprived  us  .(including  the 
cities)  of  needed  revenues. 

5.  Finally,  we  agreed  that  if  the  policies  were  not  fully  implement  and  in  oper- 
ation within  two  years;  the  innocent  and  neediest  in  our  society  would  not  suffer  in 
consequence  of  our  failure.  We  agreed. that  stand-by  last  resort, programs  would  be 
activated  as  needed. 

The  Result:  y^e  have  had  redistribution  of  income  and  wealth  in  the  wrong 
direction:  diminishing  xeal  purchasing  power  at  one  end  of  economic  scale  and 
windfall  profits  at  the  other  end. 

Thus,  on  all  scores,  the  Administration  has  violated  the  1978  Act  and  in  conse- 
quence, has  brought  on  what  may  become  the  worse  economic  recession  since  the 
1930's. 

Not  content,  however,  with  this  disaster,  matters  are  made  worse  by  the  recent 
use  of  fiscal-restraint-to-achieve-a-balanced-budget  policy,  which  as  we  had  predicted 
in  various  statements  and  reports  to  the  House,  has  failed  miserably. 

Then,  without  admitting  this  failure,  it  is  now  proposed  that  we  cover  it  up  with 
tax  reductions  (the  11th  such  tax  reduction  since  19^3),  that  will  in  all  probability 
be  as  regressive  as  the  1978  Tax  Act  which  President  Carter  signed  two  years  ago. 

In  consequence  of  this  misguided  experience,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  national 
economic  emergency  that  we  should  face  as  elected  incumbents,  rather  than  defer- 
ring until  next  year,  as  if  we  are  candidates  that  can  do  nothing*  until  elected  or  re- 
elected. We— including  the  President— are  not  the  "out  gang"  seeTdng  to  "get  in"  to 
clean  up  the  mess  that  somebody  else  has  made.  Each  of  us  is  accountable  for  the 
results  of  current  policies,  to  the  extent  we  support  those  who  are  defending  the 
current  economic  course.  * 

ECONOMIC  COMPARISONS,  1976  AND  1980 

In  1976,  under  the  previous  Administration,  the  economic  growth  rate  was  5.9 
percent,  and  we  were  recovering  from  the  last  recession.  Now,  in  1980,  we  have  a 
negative  growth  rate!  » 

In  1976,  the  unemployment  rate  was  7.4  percent  and  declining;  it  is  now  7.7 
percent  and  the  President  projects  the  rate  will  rise  to  9  percent  and  remain  at  8.5 
percent  for  another  year! 

These  statistics  do  not  adequately  describe  the  human  and  emotional  suffering 
caused  by  the  lack  of  a  healthy  economy. 

Professor  Harvey  Brenner,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  found  that  a  1 
percent  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate  means:  20,210  deaths  from  cardiovascu- 
lar disease;  495  deaths  from  sclerosis  of  the  liver;  920  suicides;  648  homicides;  4,227 
first  admissions  to  state  h(^pitals;  and  3,340  admissions  to  state  prisons. 

These  are  the  human  co^  of  a  low  or  negative  growth  economy. 

Furthermore,  in'  1976,  inflation  was  approximately  6  percent.  This  prompted 
candidate  Jimmy  Carter  to  charge  the  Republicans  with  mismanagement.  He  said, 
"The  Republicans  have  become  six-percenters  on  inflation.  They  ask  us  to  accept 
that  rate,  to  think  of  6  percent  as  normal,  to  be  glad  it  isn'J  worse.  But  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  a  terrible,  unacceptable  rate,  and  that  their  own  mismanagement  has 
caused  it.  The  Republicans  have  tried  to  halt  inflation  by  slowing  down  the  etono^ 
my— by  putting  people  out  or  work— and  that  policy  has  been  a  dismal  failure." 

Upon  assuming  office  in  1977,  the  President  did  not  hesitate  to  advocate  an 
economic  stimulus  program  that  included:  An  increase  of  $4  billion  in  local  public 
works;  an  expansion  of  public  service  employment  by  415,000  jobs;  an  expansion  of 
training  and  youth  programs  under  CETA  bv  346,000  positions;  an  increase  in  the 
countercyclical  revenue  sharing  program;  and  Various  tax  proposals. 

Why  is  the  Administration,  when  faced  with  4  million  more  unemployed  persons 
now  than  in  1976,  in  opposition  to  using  the  very  pro-ams  that  accounted  for  the 
Administration's  successes  during  its  first  two  years  in  office,  and  for  which  they 
take  such  glowing  credit? 
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WJIAT  WE  NEED  NOW 

We  must  immediately  initiate  the  i^roper  monetary,  fiscal  and  structural  pro- 
grams which  foster  balanced  economic  growth,  full  production,  full  employment  and 
price  stability. 

We  must  attack  our  problem  on  two  frohts,'  however;  both  the  short-term  anti- 
recessionary situation  and  the  longer-term  redirection  of  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies. .  ' 

ANTI-RECESSION  PROGRAMS 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  take  immediate  action  to  prevent  a  continuation  of  the 
surge  in  prices.  Comprehensive,  across-the-board  controls,  if  well  administered  and 
accompanied  by  the  prope^  monetary  any  fiscal  policies,  are  a  far  better  alternative 
as  a  solution  to  inflation  than  massive  unemployment  and  recession. 

Additionally,  at  my  request,  the  Congressional  Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  'Characteristics  of  the  current  recession, 
the  potential  responses  of  income  assistance  programs,  and  a  review  of  counter- 
recessionary  program- options.  A  complete  copy  of  the  study  is  included  with  my 
statement  tor  the  record. 

The  CRS  analysis  points  oujt  that'  while  the  increase  m  unemployment  since 
January  is  tentered  on  the  aufcmobile  and  construction  industries.,  the  underlying 
rate  of  unemployment  indicates  serious  structural  problems.  Thus,  any  job  creation 
proposals  should  include  both  countercyclical  and  structural  components. 

This  means' that  most  of  the  layoffs  which  have  occurred  since  January  have  been 
layoffs  of  skilled,  usually  employable  persons,  who  are  mostly  white  males.  Pro- 
grams to  re-employ  these  persons  are  different  from  programs  to  train,  retrain,  and 
upgrade  the  structural  unemployed,  many  of  whom  are  minorities,  the  young,  or 
female,  many  of  whom  have  yet  to  recover  from  the  last  recession. 

Thus,  in  creating  programs  to  address*  the  cyclical  unemployment  of  auto  and 
construction  workers,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  creating  appropriate 
spending  measures  to  assist  work  force  entrance  and  efforts  for  job  permanence  of 
the  structurally  unemployed. 

We  must  ust  the  Federal  Budget  as  the  vehicle  for  achieving  balanced  economic 
growth.  The  Federal  Budget  is  the  expression  of  bur  national  priorities,  and  thus  we 
should  rely  on  a  balance  oetween  increased  Federal  spending  activities  and  progres- 
sive tax  cuts  which  will  add  to  the  purchasing  power  of  individual  consumers  in  the 
moderate  and  low-income  range,  as  well  as  the  use  of  some  job  tax  credits,  which 
should  be  highly  selective  and  very  specifically  targetted  to  structurally  unemployed 
people.  .  .       .    .  .       *•  . 

Such  a  program  mix  will  reverse  the  recession,  mitigate  its  impact  on  the  nation  s 
cities  in  particular,  and  low  and  moderate  income  groups  in  general.  It  will  also 
provide  the  necessary  first  steps  toward  generating  very  specific  steps  to  fight 
inflation  and  generate  l;>alanced  economic  growth. 

BALANCED  GROWTH  PROGRAMS 

Also,  attached  to  my  statement  and  foi  inclusion  in  the  hearing  record,  is  a  list  of 
program  demands  I  and  other  Members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  submit- 
ted to  the  President  in  an  attempt  to  redirect  the  Administration's  economic  poll- 
cies. 

As  you  will  note,  we  listed  very  specific  steps  for  a  full  employment  program, 
covering  the  areas  of  energy,  housing,  food,  health  care,  youth  initiatives,  and 
specific  anti-recession  programs.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  yet  to 
receive  a  response  to  our  suggested  olternatiyes. 

Let  me  again  re-emphasize  that  urgent  action  is  needed  now— not  after  the 
'  elections. 

The  devastating  human  Cf)sts,  as  well  as  economic  costs  mount  daily. 

The  first  step  needed  is  a  drastic  change  in  current  economic  policies  that  have 
failed  six  times  already.  We  must  have  balanced  economic  growth  if  we  are  to 
reverse  current  trends.  Balanced  growth  requires  improving  consumer  outlays  (such 
as  consumer  purchasing  power,  which  i^  responsible  for  two-thirds  of  the  GNP,  as 
opposed  tn  puolic  outlays  and  private  investment). 

Finally,  we  must  pursue  balanced  economic  growth,  not  only  to  bring  us  out  of 
the  recession,  but  also  to  address  the  structural  problems  in  our  economy  so  that  all 
people  can  benefit  from  prosperity,  and  can  have  equal  access  to  the  rewards  of  a 
full  employment  economy. 
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RECESSIONARY  LABOR  MARKET  CHANGES  AND  REMEDIAL  PROGRAMS 

1.      TllE  1980  RECESSION;  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

.  January  1980  marked  the  peak  of  the  Nation's  most  current  economic  expan- 
sion and'the  beginning  of  its  seventh  postwar  recession.  Civilian  employment, 
however*  did  not  peak  until  a  month  inter  In  February.  Since  the  onset  of  the 
recession  (as  of  Juno  1D80}  the  number  of  Individuals  unemployed  has  Increased 
by  more  than  approximately  1*6  million.  Of  these,  about  4  percent  reflect  new 
entrants  and  re-entranta  Into  the  labor  force,  about  7  percent. Job  quitters, 
more  than  61  percent  lald-*of  f  workers,  and  nearly  28'  percent  other  Job  losers. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  aurvey  of  nonfarm  employera  shoSifs  that  pay- 
roll Jobs  declined  by  nearly  l.l  million  since  the  number  of  Jobs  peaked  In 
February.    The  Increase  of  158,000  Jobs  In  the  service  sector  was  not  nearly 
enough  to  counteract  the  decline  of  988,000  Jobs  In  the  manufacturing  sector; 
446,000  of  these  Jobs  or  45  percent  took  plsce  In  the  transportation  equipment,  ^ 
primary  metal  and  fabricated  metal  products  InduatVles.    In  addition,  construc- 
tion payrolls  have  declined  by  282,000  workers  since  February. 

tWhen  tbe  recession  started,  however,  the  Nation  was  suffering  from  sub- 
stantial structural  unemployment.    In  January  1980  the  overall  national  unem- 
ployment rate  was  6.2  percent  as  opposed  to  4.8  percent  at  the  previous  economic 
peak  In  November  1973.    The  blacic  and  other  unemployment  rote  was  11.8  percent 
In  January  1980  as  opposed  to  8.9  percent  In  November  1973  and  the  black  and 
other  teenage  unemployment  rate  was  34.6  percent  In  January  1980  aa  opposed  to 
29.5  percent:  In  November  1973.    Even  for  whites  the  unemployment  rates  were 
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,io..Lt  hlgh«  .t  the  beginning  of  this  rece..lon.th.n  the  beginning  of  the 
1973-1975  recession.    (Total  white  unemployment  rate  In  Januar/,  1980  was  5.4 
percent.  In  November  1973  4.3  percent;  for  white  teenagers  14.0  percent  In  Jan- 
uary 1980.  13.2  percent  In  November  1973).    These  figure.  Indicate  that  those 
groups!  who  have  historically  suffered  from  high  rates  of  unemployment  were  not 
.id.d.V  the  economic  expanilon  from  March  1975  to  January  1980;  Inste'ad.  their 
employment -Situation  actually  deteriorated.. 

While'  the  current  economic  downswing  ha.  affected  the  more  stable  sectors 
of  the  labor  market,  those  gr'oups  with  traditionally  high  rate,  of  unemployment 
will  find  their  problem,  intensified.    For  example,  the  black  and  other  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  already  climbed  1.8  percentage  polnta  from  January  to  June  1980 
(U.8  to  13.6  percent).    In  the  discussion  which  follow.,  it  1.  thercf=.e  ex- 
tremely  Important  to  keep  in  mind  the  underlying  .tructural  unemployment  problem, 
plaguing  the  Nation.    While  certain  tridltlonally  low  unemployment  group,  may 
be  currently  suffering  from  cyclical  uneinployment.  traditionally  high  unemploy- 
«nt  group,  win  find  themselve.  at  even  more  of  a  disadvantage.  Conse<,ueptly. 
any  job  creation  proposal  put  forth  by  the  Congress,  in  order  to  be  comprehensive 
and  responsive  to  American  worker.' "need.,  would  Include  both  countercyclical  ' 
and  structural  components. 

A.      UTw^^rp  thi.  Cyclically  Unemployed? 

While  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed  have  Increaaed  by  more  than  1  .'6  million 
individuals  since  January,  it  la  crucial.  In  terms  of  determining  appropriate 
policy  measures,  to  disaggregate  thl3  group  by  age.  sex. .  race occupation,  and 
industry. 
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I.    A^e  and  Sex 

The  number  of  unemployed  teenagers  (16-19  year  olds)  Increased  by  155,000. 
accounting  for  9.8  percent  of, the  January  to  June  Increase  In  unemployment ;  the 
number  of  20  to  24  year  olds  unemployed  Incre.sed^by  344,000  (21.8  percent  of 
the  increase);  the  number  of  25  to  54  year  olds  unemployed'lncr..sed  by  1.082.000 
(68.4  pv^rcent  of  the  total  Increase);  and  the  number  of  55  year  olds  and  over 
unemployed  actually  decreased  by  4,000.    Thus,  prime-aged  workers  (25  tn  54 
year  olds)  clearly  constitute  the  largest  proportion  of  the  Increase  I'n  une«- 
ployed  workers. 

The  number  of  unemployed  men  (age  16  and  over)  Increased  by  nearly  1.3 
aUlion  sinoe  the  beginning  of  the  recession,  or  by  37.6  percent.    Men  aged  25 
to  54,  prlnie  age  males  who  experience  the  most  stable  employment  patterns  of 
any  demographic  group.  Increased  their  number  of  unemployed  by  807.000  and 
account  for  63  percent  of  the  male  u.ienployment  Increase.    Male  youth  iged 
20-24  increased  their  number  of  unemployed  by' nearly  one-third  (278,000)  while 
■  niale  teenager.:  (16-19  year,  olds)  Incrrasec.  their  numbers  of  unemplcyed  by 

18  percent  (144,000).    What  these  statistics  show  1«  that  prime  age  males  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  recession  so  far. 

Unemployment  for  women  16        :/old  and  over  has  Increased  by  only  10  per- 
cent (leas  than  one  third  the  percentage  Increase  for  men)  since  January  1980 
(303.000).    While' prime  age  females  lncr«»^.sed  their  number  of  unemployed  by 
just  under  20  percent,  they  aqcount  for  91  percent  of  the  Increase  In  female 
unemployment  (276.000).,  female  youth  ages  20-24  Increased  their  unemployment 
by  9.7  percent  (67 ,000)''and  femJ     teenagers  by  1.5  percent  (U.OOO).  Thus, 
similar  to  maUs.  prime  age  female  workers  hove  been  the  hardest  hit  grpup. 
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'2.  Race 

Of  the  total  increase  In  the  number  of  unemployed  since  January  1980,  85 
percent  have  been  whites  and  15  percent  blacka  and  others.    White  males  20  years 

*' 

for  nearly  60  p«rcent"of  the  unemployment  increase  sines 
■^he  recession  began.    On  the  other  hand,  black  males  20  years  old  and  over 
account  for  only  11.6  percent  of  the  increase  (their  level  of  unemployment  in- 
creasing by  nearly  one-third  since  January).    Hhite  females  aged  20  years  old 
and  over  account  for  15.4  percent  oC-the  unemployment  increase  (rtieir  unemploy- 
ment level  increasing  by  about  one-seventh)  and  black  females  of  the^sarae  age 
group  3.4  percent  of  the  increase  (their  unemployment  level  increasing  by  about 
one-tenth).    In  the  case  of  teenagers  (16-19  year  olds)  whitas  accounted  for 
10.1  percent  of  the  total  increase,  increasing  their  unemployment  level  by  13.5 
percent  while  blacks  actually  reduced  their  nun)ber  of  unemployed  by  16,000. 
^  Thus,  the  recession  to  date  has  caused  the  most  increase  in  unemployment  among 
white  adult  men* 

3.    Occupation  and  Industry 

Workers  in  the  construction  and  durable  goods  manufacturing  industries 
(Huch  as  automobiles,  lumber,  rubber,  primary  metals,  and  metal  fabrication) 
have  accounted  for  more  than  56  percent  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  since  January.    Construction  unemployed  inctsased  by  nearly 
5C  percent  while  the  number  of  unemployed  durable  goods  workers  increased  by 
approximately  two-thirds.    Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  haa-not  been  as, se- 
verely hit  with  its  number  of  unemployed  increasing  by  about  18  percent  >iince 
the  recession  began.    All  of  the. remaining  major  industries  have  alao  increased 
their  number  of  unemployed  except  for  government  and  agricultural  wage  and 
salary  workers.    These  include  (in  order  of  unemployment  impact)  finance  and^ 
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n^vvlct  lndu«trl«8,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  transportation  and  public  and 
utlfltles. 

The  concentration  of  jobleseness  In  durable  mfinufacturlng  can  be  seen  by 
the  uttBBployment  rate  changes  for  the  large  Industrial  States.  Michigan's 
unemployment  rate  Increased  from  9.5  percent  In  January  1980  to  percent 
in  May  1980,  the  State's  highest  rate  ever.    Hovevtr»  the  rate  did  decline 
to  U.l  percent  In  June.    New  Jersey's  unemploytaent  rate  Increased  from  5.4 
percent  to  8.4  percent,  Ohio's  from  6.1  to  9.4  percent,  and  Pennsylvannla ' a 
from  6.8  to  8.3  percent  from  February  to  May  1980.    While  both  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  had  unemployment  rate  declines  In  June  (to  7.9  and  7.7  percent 
respectively),  Ohio's  unemployment  continued  to  climb  to  9.7  percent  In  June. 

On  an  occupfitloaal  basis,  blue-collar  workers  have  been  hardest  hit  by 
unemployment,    thin  group  constltuces  more  than  75  percent  of  the  workers  who 
have  become  unemployed  since  the  beginning  of  the  recession.    Crafts  and  kindred 
workers  and  nontransport  operatives  (primarily  machine  operators)  make  up  the 
vast  majority  of  the  unemployed  blue  collar  group- 

B.      Regional  Shifts 

From  the  trends  discernible  so  far»  there  appears  to  be  a  shift  In  the 
regions  which  will  be  hardest  hit  by  the  current  recession  as  opposed  to  the 
1973-1975  receiftlon.    These  changes  ara  primsrlly  the  consequence  of  Industry 
shifts  slrfce  1975.    Reduced  textile  oanuf acturlng  (relatively  sensitive  to 
cyclical  fluctuations)  and  Increased  electronics  manufacturing  In  the  Northeast 
have'  made  this  area  less  likely  to  suffer  from  as  high  a  Jobless  rate  as  In  the 
1973-1975  recession.    The  current  growth  In  micro  computers  and  defense-related 
hardware  orders  should  keep  unemployment  fairly  stable  In  this  area.    In  addi- 
tion autos,  steel,  rubber  and  residential  construction  —  the  Industries 
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experiencing  th«  ooet  difficulty  so  f«r 


are  leie  Itsportant  In  New  Englind 


than  nationally* 

The  Great  Lakea  or  North  Central  region  will  clearly  bear  ■  major  portion 
of  the  burden  of  the  current  receaalon.    In  May  the  unetsploynent  rate  In  Michi- 
gan waa  lU.U  percent,  the  hlgheat  rate. recorded  In  the  State  alnce  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statlatlca  began  gathering  State  data,  and  9.4  percent  In  Ohio.  Theae 
Statea*  heavy  dependence  upon  autonoblle  and  other  durable  manufacturing  will 
make  the  Impact  of  the  receaalon  here  more  aevere  than.uaual* 

The  growth  of  mining  In  the  mountalnoua  State*  of  the  Heat  makea  thla' 
region  more  aenaltlve  to  fluctuatlona  In  demand  than  It  waa  five  yeara  ago.  In 
addition,' houelng  Btarta  for  the  flrat  five  montha  of  1980  at  an  annual  rate 
are  about  50  percent  or  more  below  the  number  of  atarta  In  1979.    Thla  decline 
affecta  not  only  the  Weat'a  conatnictlon  lntlustt7  but  alao  Impacta  heavily  on 
Lhe  Pacific  Northweat'a  lumber  indu*try.    Tne  Pacific  region 'a  dependence  on 
cyclically  aenaltlve  heavy  ii^nuf actuclng  Induatrlea,  however,  la  low.  Inatead 
the  region  haa  Increaalngly  apeclallzed  In  light  nanufacturlng  and  particularly 
the  production  of  high  technology  gooda.    The  worldwide  demand  for  theae  gooda 
should  aid  the  region  deaplte  the  national  downturn  In  manufacturing.  Further- 
more ,  In  the  paat  California 'a  dlv«raified  economy  and  Waohington  State 'a  aero- 
'  apace  and  dftfenae  Induatrlea  have  aerved  to  cushion  the  cyclical  Impact  of 
receaaions  on  conatructlon  and  lumber-    Thla  cushion  la  expected ^to  aid  the 
region  again  during  thla  receaalon. 

I 

Aa  noted  above  the  Weat  and  Mountain  ragiona  have  been  experiencing  employ- 


n^t  expansion  aa  a  result  of  mining  and  energy  related  development-    Faat  grow- 
ing areas  often  attract  workers  seeking  Job  opportunltlea.    To  the  extent  that 
the  clvllltn  labor  force  expands  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  Jobs  being 
cieated»  Increaaea  In  unemployment  will  reault.    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlatlca 
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hss  attributed  some  of  the  recent  unemployment  Increases  In  these  regions  to 
this  phenomenon* 

The  South  should  also  fare  better  duilag  thiV  recession  than  in  the  1973- 
1975  recession.    During  the  earlier  receasion  !:jl.Uara  in  the  South  found  them- 
selves overext«4nded  and  the  construction  d^cllr.e  vhich  took  place  impacted 
rather  heavily  on  them  and  pn  the  region.    To  <i«ite»  the  Southern  construction 
industry  has  experienced  less  of  a  decline  than  havi  builders  in  other  regions 
of  the  country.    Consequantly ,  the  growing  luouer  ind-astry  in  the  South  will 
not  be  as  fard  hit  as, the  lumber  induatry  in  the  Poclfic  Northwest.    In  addi- 
tion, the  high  levels  of 'textile  inventories  which  plagued  Uouthern  firms  in 
1973-1975  sre  not  a  problem  this  tinev 

C,  Stmaary 

In  sum,  the  recession  to  date  has  impacted  most  heavily  upon  .the  motor 
vehicle  «nd  construction  industries-    Given  that  many  other  firms  furnish  the 
inputs  and  sell  tht  outputs* of  these  two  industries,  the  impact  of  the  recession 
will  aptead  to  theji  aa  well. 

Not  surprisingly  then,  prime-aged  workers  (2:-54  year  olds)  aofipunt  for 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  Increase  in  unemployment  since  January  1980,  and  the 
majority  of  these  are  white,  mile  workeri.    For  the  first  time  in  nearly  20  years 
the  unemployment  rate  for  adult  men  is  greater  than  the  unemployment  rate  for 
adult  females.    In  September  1960  the  adult  male  unemployment  rate  was  4.9  per- 
cent and  the  adult  fsMle  rate  was  4.8  percent.    In  June  1980  the  corresponding 
rates  were  6.7  and  6.5.         •  .  ,  ^ 

These  above  characteristics  are  extremely  Important  to  bear  in  mind  in  the 
conaideration  of  countercyclical  policies  to  aid  unnmployed  workera.  Before 
discussing  alternative  anticecesaion  meaaurea,  it  is  iiaportant  to  examine  the 
burden  that  unemployment^wcrild  put  on  thoae  workera  newly  out  of  work. 
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D-    Financial  Burdan'of  th«  Racflmmlon 

Cu«hlon«  *lr««dy  exlit  in  ch«  •conomlc  ayatta  to  help  Jo))  loaera  avoid 
extreme  financial  hardahlp.    However,  there  i«  not  currently  any  nechanlam 
avalUble  to.detenalne  which  unemployed  workera  have  aone  adequate  protection 
agalnat  recesalon  and  which  will  require  sone  typea  of  additional  aaalatance. 

Aa  noted  above  ,^  a  high  pro^ rtlon  of  the  workera  who  'have  loat  their  Joba 
alnce  January  are  in  the  autoooblle,  ateel,  rubber,  and  conatructlon  indue trlea. 
Through  the  collective  bargaining  proceea  workera  in  thaae  Induatrlea,  except  - 
conatructlon,  have  negotiated  auppleaental  unemployment  b<neflta.    In  addition, 
government  beneflta  auch  aa  unemployment  Inaurance,  food  atanpa.  Social  Security, 
Trade  Adjuatoent  Aaslatance  and  Medicaid  have  expanded  in  the  laat  decade.    PI-  ' 
nally,  an  increaalng  number  of  houaaholda  have  more  than  one  worker^  aa  a  reault 
of  the  large  number  of  woman  who  entered  the  labor  force  over  the  laat  decade. 

I.    Supplemental  Unemployment  Beneflta 

Automobile,  steel,  end  rubber  workera  have  negotiated  contracta  that  in- 
clude whet  are  known  ea  aupplenental  unemployment  beneflta  or  SUBS.    Theae  pro- 
grams are  eppllcable  only  to  nembera  of  the  United  Auto  Workera,  the  United 
Steelworkera »  and  the  United  Rubber  Workera.    Individ uala  who  aupply  materlala 
to  theae  workera  are  not  covered  by  SUBa  unleaa  they  are  oembera  of  theae  unlona. 
While  SUB  provlflona  vary  acrcaa  induatrlea,  generally  amployara  contribute 
several  cenca  for  each  hour  worked  into  a  apeclal  fund  dealgned  to  aupplement- 
State  unemployment  insurance  beneflta  during  layoffa.    The  atatua  of  theae  funda, 
however,  differ  acroaa  and  within  the  three  induatrlea. 

In  the  automobile  industry  SUB  plana  call  for  payment  of  an  anuint  which, 
when  combined  with  State  unemployment  beneflta,  equals  95  percent  of  take-home 
pay,  less  S12.50  per  week  for  work-relaied  expenaea  that  are  not  incurred.  An 
auto  worker  muat  work  one  year  after  which  Ke/aha  becoaea  eligible  for  SUB 
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payMnf  by  beginning  to  accrue  "credit  units--    A  h.lf  c.^dlt  la  earned  fo^each 
.  week  worked,  up  to  a  tnaxltmim  of  52  credit  unllla.    Typically,  one  credit  unit  le 
spent  for  each  weak  of  benefits  received,  but  If  th«  fund  Is  4ow  a  greater  nu«- 
ber  of  units  My  be  charged  per  werf- 

The  automobile -SUB  also  has  ^ provision  allowing  for  a  20  percent  reduction 
in  bereflta  If  the  fund  ihould  falL^below  •  certain  laval.    In  «rly  July  Ford 
.  Motor  Companr  announced  It  would  limit  ^It.'SUB  to  Its  «uto«orkera  with  10  or 
more  years  of  service.    On  July  3rd  the  fund  contained '$6.9  million,  down  from 
$69.3  million  y»  mid-May  and  $30»6  million  at  the  beginning  of  June.  1/  llie 
rapid  depletljt  of  the  fund  resulted  prlmarliy  from  the  break  In  funding  of 
Trade  Adjuatment  Assistance.    Nov  that,  funding  has  been  restored  the  Ford  SUB 
plan  is  expected  to  Increase  again  becaus^^jq^ers  usually  will  not  draw  SUB 
during  the  weeka  they  receive  trade  adjuatment  .id,  and  workers  who  receive 
retroactive  trsde  adjustment- checks  are  obligated  to  reimburse  the  SUB- funds 
for  overpayments-  * 

The  SUB  fund  at  Chrysler  Corporation  la  again  functioning  after  going 
broke  laat  fall.    The  Chrysler  SUB  currently  haa  $11.7  million,  u?  from  $5-9 
mllliorf  In  May.    The  fund  was  able  to  becotoe  solvent  again  when  a  large  number 
of  laid-off  workers  were  certified  a.  eligible  for  trade  adjustment  aasistance* 
The  20  percent  reduction  in  benefits  at  Chryeler  waa  taken  off  at  the  beginning 
of  June. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  SUB  fund  is  "till  strong.    At  the  beginning 
of  June  the  fund  had  $237  million.    Autoworkera  also  have  two  backup^  funds  to 
ts:    (1)  a 


assure  benefits:     ID  a  Guaranteed  Benefit  Account  funded  at  $200  per 'covered 


1/    Ford-UAW  Layoff  Fund  to  Discontinue  Payments  to  Workers  With  Less 
Than  To  years  of  Service,  Daily  Labor  Report,  Bureau  of  National  Affalra, 
No.  130,  A-U,  7/3/80.  ^ 
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workttr  to  «nBure  benefits  for  employeet  with  at  leatt  10  years  of  service; 
end  <2)  en  Advence  Credit  Account  of  $100  per  covered  worker  to  ehore  up  the 
regular  fund. 

Both  the  rubber  Induetry  end  the  steel  Industry  hsve  SUB  plsns.    The  rubber 
Industry  plsn  psys  80  percent  of  stralght-tlne,  pay,  less  unemployment  Insurance. 
Employees  become  eligible  after  working  one  year  by  accruing  one-hsl^  credit  unit 
for  each  week  worked.    Employees  having  less  than  5  years  of  service  sre  allowed 
to  build  up  a  maximum  of  52  credit  units,  with  the  maximum  increasing  with  longer 
years  of  service  (a  25  year  employee' may  build  up  208  credit  units).    When  the. 
fund  is  in  good  shape,  one  credit  unit  is  charged  for  each  week  of  benefite  . 
received.    During  herd  times,  such  ss  the  industry  is  currently  experiencing,^ 
the ^number  of  credit  units  required  per'week  rsnges  from  1-1/2  to  7-1/2  based 
on  years  of  service* 

The  funds  st  th^  major  tire' producers,  however,  are  in  poor  ahape.    The  ^ 
Uniroyal  fund  wae  depleted  Isat  year  snd  the  Firestone  snd  Coodyesr  £unds  ran 
out  earlier  this  year.    All  three  funds  have,  however,  temporarily  resumed  pey- 
nents  unaer  a  provision  in  the  1979  contrsct  settlement  requiring  employers 
to  establish  in  each  contrsct  yesr  a  contingency  fund  equal  to  $122  pei;' em- 
ployee when  the  regular  fund  level  fells  below  4  percent.    Utiiroysl,  Firestone, 
and  Goodrich  established  and  exhausted  their  contingency  funds  in  1979  and  re- 
established funds  «t  the  beginning  of  the  second  contract  year  in  June.  The 
-•new  funds,  however,  are  expected  to  last  less  than  two  months.    B.F.  Goodrich 
has  not  had  to  estsblish  a  contingency  fund  ss  yet,  but  s  prolonged  downturn 
in  auto  sales  snd  in  turn  in  the  demand  for  tires  will  force  them  to  do  "so. 

Some  relief  may  be  in  sight  for  the  rubber  SUB  funds.    Recently  10,000 
employees  at  these  four  manufacturers  were  certified  ss  eligible  to  spply  for 
trade  adjustment  sssistsnce  according  to  union  officials. 

/ 
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The  steel  industry  similarly  has  a  SUB  plan.    The  plan  pays  26  tines  an 
employee's  average  straight-time  hourly  earnings  plus  $1.50  for  each'of  up  to 
four  dependents  less  unemployment  compensation.    Benefit  levels  are  based  on 
the  numbet  of  dependents  ranging  from  $125  with  no  dependenl^s  to  $131  with  4 
or  more  dependents  for  weeks  for  which  no  UI  Is  received.     (Under  the  new  agree- 
ment chose  levels  will  rise  to  $166  and  $206  on  August  1.) 

The  duratlon-of  benefits  Is  not  reduced  inder  the  steel  plans  and  employees 

with  less  than  20  years  of  service  can  receive  up  to  52  weeks  of  SUB  payments. 

But  the  amount  of  benefie's  may  be  ^educed  to  60  percent  of  a  full  benefit  when 

'  r 
the  crust  fund  Is  between  25  and  35  percent  mafimum  funding,  to  30  percent  when 

Che  .trust  ♦^und  Is  betweeh^  15  and  25  percent,  and  to  zero  when  the  fund  position 

is  below°15  percent.    Employees  with  20  ot  more  years  of  servlc*^  are  guaranteed 

tv.o  years  of  benefits  and^i&Veduced  payments  regardless  af  the  status  of  the' 

fund.  * 

Currently  the  basic  steel  fvnds  are  paying  full  benefits  except  for  the, 
ona  covering  former  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  employees  at  Jones  and  Laughlln. 
This  plan,ls  paying  only  30  percent  of  full  benefits  according  to  .union  offi- 
cials.   Unique  tothe  steel  SUB  plan  Is  the* provision  that  trade  adjustment 
assistance  benefits  ace  not  to  be  "deducted  from  SUff  payments  during  weeks  em- 
ployees receive  State  unemployment  Insurance  benefits.    During  weeks  that  only 
trade  adjustment  benefits  are  received  (no  State  UI  benefits)  arf  amount  equal 
to  the  State  benefit  Is  deducted  from,  the  SUB  payment. 

•  •  < 

2.    Multlearner  Families 

'  In  March  1979  nearly  60  percent  of  all  husba^id-wlf e  family  units  had  two 

or  morr  wage  earners  aa  compared  to  about  57  percent  In  March  1970.    Both  the 
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husband  and  wife  worked  In  51  percent  of  these  family  unltB  In  March  1979  conpared 
to  A5.7  percent  In  March  1970.    According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic!  the 
Increase'  In  nultl-earner  families  Is  predominately  due  to  Increases  In  the  number 
and  proportion  of  working  wives.    The  number  of  married  women  In  the  labor  force 
has  risen  from  18. 4»  to  23.8  million  between  March  1970  and  March  1979,  a  more 
than  29  percent  Increase.    Clearly  50  percent  of  all  wives  were  working  or  looking 
for  work  In  March  1979. 

Since  a  large  number  of  households  now  have  more  than  one^iforker,  if  one 
becomes  unemployed  the  economic  hardship  Is  not  as  great 'as  when  only  one  family 
member  worked.    Some  analysts  estimate  that  with  the  one  Income  and  UI  benefits 
the  family  will  be  able  to  maintain  50  co  75  percent  of  Its  preunemployment 
Income.  .  •  ^  ' 


\ 
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II.    THE  POTENTIAL  RESPONSE  OF  INCOME  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  ^     ^  ^ 

•        TO  THE  1980  RECESSION* 

A.    Introduction  * 

Significant  chants  In  the  post-World  War  II  labor  force. and  the  expansion 
of  Federal  income  asalatance  programs  may  lessen  the  Increased  economic  hardship 
to  be  suffered  by"*some  unemployed  workers  In  the  1980  recession^    Other  workers, 
such  as.lnexperle^nckd  youth,  adult  woijen  reentering  the  labor  force,  or  techno- 
logically, structurally,  or  import  displaced  workers  may  Axperience  prolonged 
difficulty  adjusting  to  changing  economic  conditions.    This  latter  group  of 
workers  has  labor  market  problems  even  in  good  times,  but  recessions  tend  to 
aggravate  their  difficulties. 

*  One  dramatic  change  In , the  labor  force  In  the  last  20  years  nay  cushion  the 

recesslon's^^lmpact  on  many' of  the  nation's  58  million,  families .  'This  change  is 

•  /'  "^i  » 

the  rise  In  the  proportion  of  multiple  earner,  married  couple  families  from 

/  t;. 

aO  percent  in  1958  to/60  percent  or  28.4  million  in  1978.,  2^/    As  long  as  at  least 
one  family  member  remains  employed,  these  families  may  still  have  roughly  50  to 
75  percent  of  their  pre-unemplpyment  grc    Income  for  up  tojj26  to  39  weeks.  3/ 
Moreover,  because  UI  benefits  are  exemp^t  from  the  Federal  Income  tax  on  adjusted 


*  Thl/ section  was  prepared  by  Richard  A.  gobbU,  Analyst  In  Social  Legls 
S 1  a 1 1  on ,  E^u ca 1 1  o n" an"d" Public  Welfare  Division. 

2/  Beverly  L.  Johnson ,'"'Marit8l  snd  family  characteristics  of  the  labor 
force?"  /Monthly  labor  review,  April  1980:  48-52. 


3//  Fdr  example,  suppose  a  husband  jcarns  $16,000  ancj  his  wife  esms  $8,000 
per  yZat,    Thus,  In  26  weeks  he  earha  $8,000  an  she  earns  $4,000,    If  he  be- 
comes/unemployed and  receives  UI  at  the  sverage  rste  of  36  percent  of  gross 
wagea(  he  would  get  $2,880  In  26  weeks  of  UI  benefits.    Added  to  the.^lfe  s 
wages  In  this  period,  the  family  still  has  $6,880  or  57  percent  of  the  previous 
gro^s  earnings.    If  the  family  unemployment  situation  Is  reversed,  the  family 
would  have  79  percent  of  its  previous  gross  earnings. 
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gross  Incomes  below  $25,000  for  married  couples  filing 'jointly .  these  fanilles 
will  have  even  higher  percentsges  of  their  preunemployment  net  Income  avsilsble 
to  them. 

Recent  expsnslon^  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  (Ul)  and  FoPd  Stamp  programs 
will  also  help  to  lessen  economic  hardahlp.    The  Unemployment  Conpensatlo;!  Amend- 
ments of  1976  (P.L.  9^-566)  expanded  coverage  to  State-local  government  and  non- 
profit .organization  wbrkers  so  that  about  97  percent  of  all  wage  and  salary  workers 
are  now  covered  by  UI.  an  Increase  of  about  I3.p«rcent,    Moreover,  there  has  been 
a  dramatic, Increase  In  the  rolls  of  the  Food  Stamp  program'for  low-Income  persons^ 
from  A. 3  million  In  1970  to  16.0  million  In. 1978.    v  .  , 

There  are.  however,  continuing  gaps  In  Income  assistance  coversge  sod  eligi- 
bility.   Although  abo^t  97  percent  of  wage  and  salary  yorkers  are  covered  by  UI, 

only  about  one-half  of  the  unempl^oyed  are  eligible  at  a  given  time.  A/  Moreover. 

\        .  ■ 

•the  gap  between  the  Dl-lnsured  unemployment  rate' and  the  total  unemployment  rate 

»  >  * 

appears  to  have  widened  between  1970  to  1978  ^rom  about  1.5  to  2.7  percentage 

points.    This  has  partly  resulted  from  the  5  percentage  point  Increase  In  the 
proportion  of  youth  and  adult  women  In  the  labor  force,  becauae  they  are  less 
likely  to  have  the  recent  work  experience  necessary  to  qualify  for  Ul  when  they 
are  unemployed.  ^  .  • 

If  the  1980  recession  Is  prolonged,  workers  on  Ul  will  begin  exl>austlng  their 
benefits  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  relatively  low  recent  average  of^ about  27  per- 
-  cent.    These  workers  may  be  forced  to  reJLy  on  ssvlngs  or  on  Incone  from  other 
Jamlly  members  and  other  family  resources. '  If  their  savlnga  and  Inconea  from 
other  resources  are  quite  low.  they  may  qualify  for  Food  Stamps.  Aid  to  Famlllea 


Ul  The  proportion  of  the  labor  force  eligible  for  Ul  Is  posltlvej^y  rels^ed  to 
the  unemployment  rate.    This  relationship  exists  because  the  proportion  of  the  un- 
employed who  are  laid  off  and  hence,  more  likely  to  be  eligible  for  Ul.  Incresses 
with  the  unemployment  rste.  ^  ^ 
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with  D«i>«nd€nt  Chlldrea,  Medicaid,  or  State  Geaaral  Aasletence  (CA).  In  25 

States,  hc  .wer,  there  le  do  AFDC  for  poor  chlldrkn  In  ^anUlee  vXth  two  eble- 

bodied  parenta,  evan  If  one  Is  unenployed*                                      -  <> 

B.    IncoM  Aseletence  Progreast  Overview 

*  The xingreselonal  Budget. Of £lce  (CBO)  has  recently  eetlaated  that  e  1  per- 
centage point  Increese  In  the  uoaaployment  rate  leada  to  an  eutonatlc  55  to  $7  bil- 
lion Increese  In  Federel  outlays,  i/  *About  three-fourths  of  this  Increase  results 
froa  s  rise  In  Unemployment  Insurance  (UI)  outleys,  which  le  the  primary  program 
to  help  lald-off  workers.    Another  one-tenth  of  the  Increese  le  adae.d  by  Pood  .Stamps. 
The  other  major  programs  such  ae  Aid  to  Paalllwe  with  Dapendent  Children  (APDC), 
Medlca'ld,  and  Suppleaentel  Securlty'lcncome  (SSI)  are,  at  bast,  marginally  re- 
eponslve.    Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  has  not  >b2en  reger^ed  as  sensitive  to 
the  unemployment  rate  until  recently,  vhen  the  1980  recession  bagan  contempor- 
aneously with  leyoffe^  partly  cauaed  by  rising  automobile  imports.  6/  ^ 
*-  ■ 

1.    Uneaployaept  Ineurenca  ^ 

The  Onemployment  tnaurance  (01)  system  wee  orlglnaUy  authorlxed  by  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935  to  provide  temporary  and  partial  wage  repleceoent  to  experi- 
enced workers  in  covered  Induatrlea.  ,  The  States  adalnlater  their  own  programs,  but 
the  PedereL  government  maintains  the  State  01  payroll  tax  revenue  accpunte  in  the 
Pederel  UI  trust  fund,  and  it  ovaraeee  adminietretion.    States  aet  their  own  benefit 
amounts  and  their  benefit  formulas  uauaUy  replace  about  50  percent  o£  a  workers  . 

5/  Onited  Statee  Congreaa.    Congressional  Budget  Office.    Pive-Year  budget 
projeltlons:    fiecel  y"re  1981-1985.    Pebruery  1980:    p.  U.    See  pagaa  31-32  of 
this  report  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  'relationship  between  the  Pederal 
budget  and  the  unemployment  rate.  ^ 

6/  Letter  by  Alice  M.  Rlvlin,  Director,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  to  the 
.Honorable  Al  Ullman,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana,  U.S.  Houae  of  Repre- 
aencativee,  June  5,  1980,       1-  ' 
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grots  av«rag«  weekly  wage       to  tose  Stttr  established  laaxlnus.    Also,  State  pro«- 
grsos  usually  provide  up  to  26  weeks  of  beaefltts-  and  during  high  unemployment  periods 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Beneflta  (EB)  program  kdds  one-half  of  a  worker's  Stste 
UI  benefit  entltlenent  up  to  sn  additional  13  weeks.    In  calender  yea.'  1^76  sbout 
$10  bflllon  In  UI  benefits  were  paid  to  sversge  weekly  Insured  unemployed  reci- 
pients of  Z'^  million  at  s  rate  of  $84  per  week  or  about  36  percent  of  the  average 
weekly  covered  wage;    Average  potential  UI  duration  (the  sverage  number  of  weeks 
available)  waa  24.5  wceka  and  average  actual  duration  (the  aversge  ^number  of  Week* 
of  UI  actually  received)  was  13.3  weeks.    In  June  1980 »  the  Congressional  Budget  . 
Office  (CBO)  projected  UI  outlays  of  about  $26  bl.Mlon  in  FY  81. 

2.    Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 

Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA)  is  authorized  by  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  . 
(P.L.  93-618).  It  provides  Trade  Readjustment  Allowances  (TRA) ,  Training  and  Re- 
lated Services,  and  Job  Search  and  Relocation  Allowsnces  lo  workers  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  import  competition.  JJ    TRA  supplements  UI  bemifita  up  to  the  lower  of 
70  percent  of  s  workers'  average  weekJy  s.^,,;   -♦r  rhe  average  weekly  manufacturing 
unge  (currently  S269  or  $13,988  annual  .!  /.    M.^'Kt  ^  •  ■  -       can  rf  .^.Ive  benefits  for 
up  to  52  wecks^TAA  outlays  were  $269  al.-licii  .ifi  r'V  79»  but  are  expected  to  be 
$1»444  million  in  FY  80  as  a  resul recent  aw''.'^•c  ;ive  worke*  layoffs  and  TAA 
certifications.    In  FY  79  the  avera  -./  ni..»baf  o£  s.';;':' ers  receiving  benefits  wsb 
about  73.500.  The  ave.rsge  weekly  benefit  wa^  5»tS  c      the  aversge  duritlon  was  24.4 
weeks'.^  CBC  his  projected  FY  81  our  dys  oi'  $600  xii.-  on. 

7/  A  groii^p  of 'workers' must  peti  irti  •  etsry  of  Lsbor  for  certif  icati'r . . 

Workers  are  certified  as  eligible  if.     O)         workers  have  been  separated  from 
their  John  or  are  threstened  with  Jo'i  vtrfT  i  titn;  (2)  sales  or^-production  of  t  :  • 
'firm  has  decressed  absolutely;  and  (:         resses  in  imports  of  articles  "l^'y-n 
directly  competitive  with"  their  firm's   .roduct  cortributed  imporrantly  to  «. ■  i  i 
(2). 
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In  May  1980  the  U.S.  Oapartia-nf  cc  L«bor'<W)L)  estlwited'tliat  an  uoantlcl-^ 
paced  additional  380,000  autooobilt  fc»r.r»ter»  were  certified  for  TAA  during. mO. 
Added  to  the  exlatlng  213.000  reciv.U«C8  of  TAA,  thle^.aeant  that  the  number  of. 
reoipienta  had  ^e^rly  tripl'd  in  al«oaft600,000  workera.  •  Host  of  theae 

workera  received  weekly  Ul.benefl.:  »£  abwlt  $90  to  $U0,  depending  on  their  State 
UI  programs  and  whether  they  r^jceivr  ^fependenta  allowancea.    Automobile  workera 
also -are  likely  . to  receive  prtv».:o  supplemsntal  unempJc*«.!J?  benefits  (SUB),  which 
usually  combine,  with  UI  to  dv^  amo-r-c  equal  to  95  Rprcent  v^f  the  worker'a  previous 
grbaa  wages  alnus  $12.50  for  Wv"K  i/pense»  not  incurrsd.  8/    The  TRA  is  often  not 
paid,  however, 'Tintil  sftti/  rb--  ^lorkfcr  is  back  to  Vv'/<  in  his  previoui  job  becsuse 
of  time  delays  in  the  ^ppUcation  at.-i  ellgiblJ'.^*'  t!3termtnation  proceaa.  2/  When 
the  payment  arrives,  the  unio.;  uao..llv  z^-i^ut.,-^  ihe  worker  to  repsy  the  SUB  fund 
with  the  TRA.    Conseouentiy,  Ti<r  In  tV.Yu-r  v.t;  r  ;  haa  become  a  refinancing  mechaniam 
!Cor  SUB  in  the  automobile  Industry.  ^ 

3.    Pood^Stanpa  10/  ^  ,  . 

The  Pood  Stamp  program  is  authorlzad  by  the  Pood  Staap  Act  of  1977  (P.L.  95- 
113,  as  amended).    The  pT?osr*fc.«ttQWVtH  to  lucraaae  food  purchasing  power  of  low- 
income  households  by  frUtinti  /  .federtily  funded  moathly  f oAd  ^stsmp  allotment. 
The  maximum  monthly    '  ).--',Ji«ot  la  ad  juated,  for  inflation  each  Wear  and  ia  now  $209 


-8/    Dally  Laboj  xcport.  Union  sub  funds  once  again  tested \by  impact  of  re- 
cession on  U.S.  in<ivM.taes,  Msy  27,  1980,  no.  ^3:    C1-C4.    See\pages  7-10  of  this 
report  for  a  discuasioa  of  SUB  plsns  in  the  auto,  rubber,  and  steel  Industries. 


9/  United  States  Congress .«  General  Accounting  Office.  Restricting  Trade 
Act  Benefits  to  Import-Affected  Workers  Who  Cannot  .Find  A  Job  Can  Save  Millions. 


January  15,  1980. 

10/    Sve  C«:lted  States  Congress,  Congrassloqal  Reaearch  Sarvite,  Welfare 
Reform~Backt:i^ai'd  Papers;    Data  on  Current  Selected  Programs,  March  23,  1979  for 
brief  descrii'M^t.''  cf  the  Food  Stamp,  AFIiC,  Medicaid,  SSI,  and  GA  programs. 
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■for  ■  four-parson  household.  Households  must  meet  the  following  conditions:  (1) 
net  monthly  incoM  (after  certsin  incoM  is  disregsrded)  below  the  official  Fed- 
eral poverty  level;  (2)  liqui4  assets  generally  below  SI, 500;  and  (3)  work  regis- 
tration and  Job  search  activity  of  certain  able-bodied  household  members.    The  ^ 
program  paid  benefita  of  $5.2  billion  to  over  16  million  persons  at  an  average  ^ 
monthly  rate  of  $26  in  FY  78.    Concinued  growth  and  expected'responfliveness  to 
the  1980  recession  has  led  CBO  to  project  FY  81  outlays  at  $10.2  billion.  11/  ' 

U.    *jMd  To  Families  With  Dependent  Children 

The  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program  provides  welfare 
payiaents  for  needy  children  («nd  their  mothers  or  other  caretaker  relative8)cwho 
have  been  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care  becaijse  their  fathers  are  cpnt^nu- 
ously  absent  from  home  (83.3  percent  of  the  children),  are  incapacitated  (7.7  per- 
cent), dead  (3.7  percent),  unemployed  (3.7  percent  and  only  in  26  State  programs), 
or  the^r  mothers  are  iTicapacitated,  absent,  dead,  or  unemployed  (l.b  percent). 
States  define  their  own  income  and"  resource  limits  for  family  eligibilty  and  set 
their  own  benefit  levels.    States  either  administer  or  supervise  local  administra- 
tion of  their  programs  and  the  Federal  government  pays  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
benefit  costs  with  the  poorer  States  receiving  a  higher  percentage  reimbursement 
up  to  78  percent  in  FY  1978.  ,In  July  1978  State  monthly  benefit  guarantees  for 
a  family  of  three  varied  from  $88  in  Mississippi  to  $477  in  Suffolk  County,  New 
York.    About  3.5  million  families  or  10.3  million  recipients  received  benefit  pay- 
ments of  almost  $11  billion  in 'fY  78  of 'which>  about  $6  billion  was  the  Federal 


11/    The  statutory  ceiUng,  however,  ia  currently  $9.7  billion. 
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share  and  the  average .taonthly^nef It  was  $256  per  family  or  $86  per  recipient. 
CBO  has  projected  Federal  AFDC. outlays  at  98  billion  In  FY  81. 

5.  Medicaid 

The  Medicaid  program  provides  r.oedlcal  assistance  to  low-lncooe  person^;  who 
are  aged,  blind,  disabled,  or  members  of  families  with  dependent  children.  In- 
dividuals receiving  AFDC  or  SSI  are  -categorically"  eligible.  States  design  and 
administer  t^elr  own  program^.    The  Federal  government  pV«  «t  least  50  percent 
of  the  program  cost  with  poorer  States  receiving  higher  percentage  reimbursements 
up  to  abou£  78  percent  in  FY  78.    Over  21  million  persons  recelvy  benefits  aum^ 
olng  to  $19.3  billion  in  FY  78  of  which  about  $lO  billion  was  the  Federal  share. 
CBO  has  projected -^Federal  Medicaid  outlays  at  about  $15.8  billion  in  FY  81. 

6.      Supplemental- Security  Income      *•  \ 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  is  a  Federally  administered  program  that 
provides  Income  assistance  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.    It  beca»e\ffectlve ^ 
on  January  I,  1974  under  Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  A9t.    The  pro8ra\guar- 
anteed  monthly  benefits  of  $189. AO  for.  ainffle  persons  and  $284.10  for  a  married 
couple  during  July  1978  to  June  1979.    Payment  levels  are  adjusted  annually  for 
:    the  cost  of  living..   Twenty-five  States  supplemented  the  benefit  guarantees  from 
$7  to  $126  per  month  during  this  period..,  Eligibilit/  is  restricted  to  persons 
with  assets  less  than  $1,500  or  $2,250  for  married  couples.    The  value  of  a  per- 
son's home,  household  goods,  and  an  automobile  are  not  included  in  assets.  Total 
benefits  of  $6.6  billion  were  paid  to  an  average  of  4.2  million  persons  in  FY78. 
The  average  monthly  benefit  per  recipient  was  about  $131.  CBO  has  projected  SSI 
outlays  at  $7  billion  in  FY  &l. 
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7  •    CenTtl  A»«ltt«nce  ^  , 

General  Asslftance  (CA)  programa  ar|b  State  and  local  dealgned,  adminlatered 
and  funded  to  provide  asalatance  to  perioni  Ineligible  for  Federal  aealatance 
to  needy  dependent  children  and  the  ag^d,  blind,  and  dlaabled.    Many  Statea 
refuae  aid  to  eoployable  peraona  end  aooe  Statea  require  eoployable  persona 
to  work  off  th«lr  benefits.    State-local  expenditures  in  FY  78  Iot  CA  were  $2.3 
billion,  Including  psyioents  to  medical  vendora.    Caah  aislafance  wer.t  to  a  oonthly 
average  of  807,000  persons. 

C .    The  Response  to  ntt  197A--1975  Recession 
l»    Automatic  Responses 

Except  for  UI  end  Food  Stamps,  income  ssslstance  progra^  were  relatively 
unresponsive  to  the  1974-1975  recession.    This  Is  not  surprising  becsuse  the 
eligibility  crlterls  for  AFDC,  Medlcsld,  snd  SSI  exclude  most  recently  Isld- 
off  workurs.    Since  Isld-off  workers  tend  not  to  be  poor,  dlssbled,  blind,  sged, 
or  single  heeds  of  f sallies  with  dependent  children,  the  only  progrsms  for  which 
they  ususlly  qualify  are  UI  end  Food  Stamps. 

Figures  1  and  2  dlsplsy  the  relationships  of  UX,  AFDC,  Food  Stsnps,  SSI,  sad 
Medlcsld  benefit  psyments  to  the  totsl  unenplojnaent  rste  ind  the  Ul-lnsured 
uneaploymenr.  rste.    In  the  bottom  grsph  the  insured  uoenployment  rste  is  lower 
than  the  totsl  unemployment  rate  becauae  only  about  one-half  of  all  unemployed' 
persona  have  enough  recent  employment  and  eamlnga  to  qualify,  for  UI  benef Ita. 
In  the  upper  grapha.  It  la  clear  that  UI  outlaya  dramatically  irtcrease  with  en 
Incresse  In  the  unemployment  rste  end  decresse  with  s  decline  In  the  unemployment 
rste.    This  Is  true  even  when  the  temporary  Federsl  Suppleaentsl  Benefits  (FSB) 
progrsm  Is  dsleted,  ss  shown  by  the'  solid  line  between  FY  7A  end  FY  78.  The 
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FIGURE  1  BENOTT  PAYMENTS  IN  INCOME 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  IN  1Sii58-1978 
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rood  Stamp,  program  aUv;  has  a  relationship  with  the  imeoployoent  rate.,  but  It  la 
partly  distorted  by  .m  1  icrease  Iti  geographic  coverage  during  the  early  19708. 
the  expansion  to  about  one  ailllon  people  In  Puerto  Rico  around  the  ^Ine  of  the 
1974-1975  recession,  and  a  growing  participation  rate.    The  other  programs  appear 
to  have  little  relationship  to  changes  In  the  unemployment  rate. 

Since  total  benefit  payments  In  these  programs  equal. the  product  of  the  , 
average  number  of  reclplenta  and  the  average  benefit  per  recipient,  additional 
insight  can  be  gained  by  examining  the  trends  in  average  recipients  and  benefits  - 
in  Figures  3  and  4.    Much  of  the  growth  in  UX  benefits  is  explained  by  the  dou- 
bling of  the  average  weekly  benefit  amount  to  $85  in  1978,  but  its  response  to  the 
1974-1975  recession  is  explained  by  a  doubling  of  UI  claimants  from  1973  to  1575. 
Because  the  number  of  AFDC  families  and  recipients  haa  remained  relatively  conatant 
since  1972»  most  of  the  growth  in  AFDC  benefit  payments  seems  to  be  explained  by 
the  growth  in  average  benefits  per  family  or  recipient.    In  contrast,  much  of  the 
growth  in  Food  Stamp  benefits  during  the  1970s' seema  to  b'.  accounted  for  by  the 
four-fold  increaae  in  recipients  from  about  4.3  million  in  FY70  to  a  peak  of  18.5 
million  in  FY*  76.    Moreover,  during  the  1974-1975  recession,  over  4  million  addi- 
tional people  received  Food  Stamp  benefits. 

J 

2.    Discretionary  Raapogaes 

Two  important  discretionary  responses  were  enacted  in  the  UI  program  on 
December  31.  1974  in  response  to  .the  1974-1975  recession  (P.L.  93-567).  First, 
the  Special  Unemployinent  Aauistance  (SUA)  program. waa  enacced.  to  expand  coverage 
to  certain  State-local  government,  nor^proflt  orgrniration.  domestic,  and  farm  y 
'  workers.    Most  of  the  workers  cohered  under  SUA  were  permanently  covered  by  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  94-566).    Second,  the  Federal 
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nCURE  3,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  RECIPIENTS^  IN 
1968-1978 
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Supplttiaental  Benefit!  (FSB)  program  ultimately  provided  two-tlera  of  up  ^o  13  ad-  ^ 
.  dltlonal  weeks  of  UI  benaflta  each  for  a  poaalbla  maxinum  duration  of  on-p  year  , 
and  13  weeka.    Thua,  for  a  abort  period  after  the  beginning  o?  the  1974-1975  re- 
cession some  workers  could  receive  up  to  26  waeka  of  regular  State  UI,  13  weeka 
of  Federal-State  Extended  Benefits  (E»).  and  26* waeka  of  Federal  Supplemental 
Baheflta.    FSB  expired,  however.  In  FY  77.    Since  It  waa  a  temporary  program. 
Its  outlays  should  be  aubstracted  from  total  UI -outlays  In  Figure  1  to  obtain  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  the  automatic  reaponae  of  UI  to  the  197A-:1975  receaalon. 

3,    The  Receipt  Of  Income  AaslsCynce  By  Jobleaa  Peraona  In  1975 
Table  1  deplete  the  distribution  of  persons  at  least  16  yeara  old  who  re- 
ported In.  March  1976  that  they  worked  leaa  than  50  weeka  and  either  looked  for 
work  or  had  been  laid  off  In  1975  by  receipt  of  Income  assistance  and  poverty 
ratio.    The  receipt  of  Income  aaalstance  la  defined  to  Include  UI,  Food  Stamps, 
AFDC,  SSI,  and  possible  combinations  of  these  ptograns.    The  poverty  ratio  Is  the 
person's  family  Income  divided  by  the  official  poverty  level  for  his  family  alze, 
which  was  $5,500  for  an  urban  family  of  four  In  1975\    For  example,  four-person 
urban  families  with  Incomes  of  $4,000,  55,500,  and  $11,000  would  have  ppverty 
ratios  of  0.73,  1.00,  and  2.00,  respectively. 

An  estimated  16  million  persons  worked  less  than  50  weeks  and  either  looked 
for  work  or  were  laid  off  In  1975.    About  half  were  reported  to  have  received 
some" kind  of  Income  assistance.  12/    Ninety-three  percent  of  the  8.1  million  per- 
sons re^ielved  either  UI,  Food  Stamps,  or  both.    About  69  percent  received  UI 
only,  13  percent  received  Food  Stamps  only,  and  H  percent  received  both.  The 


12/  The  Survey  of  Income  and  Education  (SIE)  Is  the  data  aource.  Like  all 
surveT^  of  this  kind,  the  receipt  of  Income  assistance  Is  underreported. 
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remaining  7  percent  malrly  received  AFDC,  AFDC  and  Food  Stamps,  or  AFDC,  Food 
Stamps,  ^and  UI.  . 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  16  million  peoplo  were  not  classified  as  poor 
In  1975,  despite  experiencing  difficulty  finding  a  Job  6r  being  laid  off.    In  other 
words,  only  13  percent  of  the  16  million  persons  were  In  families  classified  as 
poor  or  had  poverty  ratios  equal  to  less  than  l.O.    Moreover,  only  25  percent  had 
poverty  ratios  equal  to  less  than  1*5* 

Different  pictures  ecnergc  when  Income  assistance  recipients  are  compared 
to  nonreclplents*    Twenty-one  percent  of  the  Income  assistance  recipients 
were  classified  as  poor  compared  to  11  percent  for  nonreclplents*  Moreover, 
35  percent  of  the  Income  recipients  had  poverty  r«   Los  equal  to  less  than  1*5 
compared  to  22  percent  for  the  nonreclplents-    Sixty-one  percent  of  the  poor 
Income  assistance  reel; lenta  were  not  receiving  UI,  however.    About  5  percent  of 
those  receiving  UI  only  were  classified  as  poor,  while  53  percent  of  those  who 
received  AFDC  and  Food  Stamps  were  classified  «s  poor. 

D.    Potential  Responses  To  The  1980  Recession" 

'    Potential  Income  assistance  program  responses  Include  strategies  that  could 
begin  working  before  the  end  of  1980  and* those  that  probably  could  not ^ be  enacted 
and  Implemented  until  late  1981,  when  most  economists  expect  the  economic  recovery 
ro  be  well  underway*    These  latter  strategies,  such  as  short-time  Unemployment 
Compensation  under  thd^.Shroeder  Bill  (H.R.  752^)  or  Unemployment  Cost  Equaliza- 
tion under  the  J^vlts^Blll  (S*825/H*R*  1572)  most  Ukely  cannot  be  enacted  and 
Implemented  fast  enough  to  have  a. substantial  effect  on  the  196o  recession,  but 
max  be  viable  options  to  consider  In  planning  for  the  next  recession*    This  section. 
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hpwever,  dlacuase«  only'thoae  options  that  ^an  have  ^  Laaedlate'  effect  in  the 
1980  recession.    They  Include:   (1)  relying  only»on  automatic  responaea;  (2)  ex- 
tending the  maxloum  potential  durat'lon  of  UI  benefits  from  39«to  52  weeks  under 
the  Brodhead  Bill  (H.R.  6540);  (3)  expanding  the  AFDC'-UP  program  under  the  House- 
passed  Social  Welfare  Reform  Amendments  of  1979  (H.R.  4904);  and  (4)  providing 
public  service  employment  and/or  training  to  long-term  UI  recipients  or  "exhaustees. 

;,Mosc  workers  go  back  to  work  4>efore  they  exhauat  their  regular  UI  benefits, 
but  Che  prop.Qrtion  chat  exhausts  regular,  UI  benefit?  Increases  during  recessions 
fro4a  about  one-fourth  to  two-fifths.    For  example,  during  the  brunt  of  the  reces- 
alon  ,ln  1975'  the  average  actual  duration  on  regular  State  UI  benefits  (usually 
provided  up  Co  Che  first  26  weeks)  was  still  only  tvo-Chlrds  oV  the  average  poten- 
tial -duration  of  24.3  weeks,  yet  4.2  million  workers  or  37.8  percent  of  UI  recl- 

UI  exhaus- 
tees has  continuing  reemployment  problems,  but  generally  Is  not  poor. 

The  general  evidence  on  long-term  UI  recipients  and  exhaustees  In  1975  sug- 
gests chat  chey  tended  to  have^  serious  difficulties .  fl,ndlng  reemployment,  but  were 
not  from  poor  families  and  hence,  did  not  receive  .AFDC  or' Food  Scamps  at  very  high 
rates.    A  study  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  of  2,000  UI  "exhaue- 
tees"  In  four  major  urban  areas  at  the  beginning  of*  the  1974-^1975  recession  found: 


^^cs  exhausced  chelr  regular  State  benefits.    This  latter  group  of 


(I)  of  those  who  had  employment  Related  health  inuuTance  over  half  had  no  health 
Insurance  sometime  after  they  lost  their  Job;  (2)  only  7  percent  eventually  re- 
cttlved  AFDC  and  25  percent  received  Food  Stamps;  (3)  unemployment  reduced  their 
average  weekly  family  Income  from  $271  or  $14,092  annually  to  $178  or  $9,256 
annually;  (4)  twenty-four  percent  were  reemployed  four  months  after  UI  benefit  , 
exhauadon,  14  percent'  dropped  out' of  the  labor  force,  and  61  percent  were  still 
unemployed;  and  (5)  the  average  annoi/l  normal  Income  of  the  families  was  $10,000 
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0,  77  percent  of  th.  'n-tion.!  ~di,„  .nd  n.„ly  t«i,.  th.  197.  officUl  pov.rt. 

1.  v.l.  13/ 

'  I ,    Relying  on  Automatic  R<tpon»«a 

Relying  on  automatic  re.pon...  mean,  that  help  would  be  available  to  «o.t 
,.ld-of £  -or.er.  under  the  exl.tlP.  UI  progr,.  tor  up  to  39  «ee..  In  most  St.te.. 
Lo«-lPco«  person.  «l.h  low  »aet.  could  get  Food  Sta.p.  and  p.rhap.  other  bene- 
fit., but  the  ».ln  reepon.e  would  b.  a  $4  to  $5  billion  Incr.a.,  In  Ul  for  each 
1  percentage  point  Increa.e  In  th.  av.r.g,  annual  un..ploy«nt  rate.    During  th, 
la.t  rece.alon.  an  aver.g.  of  about  1-7  »llllon  additional  unemployed  worker,  were 
.Id^d  by  U.l  in  1975,  when  the  unemployment  rate  Juup.d  2.9  percentage  point,  from 
5.6  percent  In  FY7i.  to>8.5  percent  In  FY75. 

..    Extending  UI  Duration 

'         If  the  1.80  r.r,..lon  1.  prolonged.  UI  exhau^tee.  could  be  helped  by  extend- 
ing potential  duration-    During  the  la.t  rece..lon  thi.  wa.  done  under  the  Federal 
supplemental  Benefit.  (FSB)  program.    In  1975  a  cumulative  tot.l  of  2.8  milUon 
p.r.on.  received  FSB  t  .t.ling  $2.2  billion.    A  .tudy  funded  by  DOL  of  12.000  FSB 
reel  lent.  In  15  St.te,  during  1975  found  In  M.rch  1976  th.t:    (1)  a  typlc.l  FSB 
'recipient  wa.  out  of  wor.  for  63  wee..;  (2)  uf  the' 31  percent  who  were  reemployed 

•  mo.t.'h.d  lower  earning,  a.  a  re.ult  of  working  fewer  hour,  than  on  their  pre- 
un..„loyment  Job;  (3)  ..venty  n  percent  of  the  wor.exj'.  f.-iUe.  ««e  not  poor; 


■         13/  waiter  Cor.en.  ^-tn"re::ffta""M:?i:^l« 
rnc!:^^^g:,tn9'5B!"p:  5;i37."rhr:«?ci:r;iv:»ru«l  o-  .n.urb.n  Family  of 
ForT  In  1974  was  $5,038. 
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but  (^)  an  additional  10  percent  wftuW.hava  been  po.. •  thout  FSB  and  no  aubatltute 
Income .  1^/  ^ 

The  Brodhead  Bill.  H.R.  6540.  would  trigger  on  up  to  :  !otial  13  weeka 

of  UI  benefit  a  In  Statea  with  Inaured  uneoploynent  ratea  for        »  rer.ent 
l3-we«k  period  of  at  1'.-  t  5  percent.    Thuj.  52  weeka  of  UI  ben.'flv    ^   -Id  be 
.  available  In  high  uneap^  \  Statea.    It  would  provide  the  9»/  •   ■  ^vrtiit 

aiBOunt  aa  the  Statea*  pro.v  ■  J  wobld  be  funded  from  Feder-.v.    ,vri:  . .  )         f.»  <«. 

Eligibility  and  "quail flea tl'^r-  cr.;  .     -ona  of  State  lawa  would  in -'^      ^     ^^"P-  *  ' 
nent  of  tabor  haa  t>rovlded'8r.  v  ial  cc^st  eatlawte  In  r?8^  3  vUilon. 

aaaualng  an  average  unemployiaen;      "         '.5  percent  In  FYSl  • 

3.  Expanding  the  AFDC-UP  Pf .a 

The  Houae-paaaed  Soclil  We:^l^^  K-stona  Anendaenta  of  1979  (H.K.  4904)  would 
expand  the  AFDC-UP  prc^jran  tcf  :he  25  ?i  jt«8''"that  do  not  currently  hava  thla  rrc- 
gran.    Thla  would  provide  aralfctauce  to  t.»rr-pfiraon  fanlliet  with  uneaploytd  perc- 
ent a  Ineligible  for  UI  or  with  UI  belief  it  l^"^to«er  than  the  amount  they  would  re- 
celve  on^AJT/C-UP.  *In  the  latter  caae.  ATDC-UP  ''c«ld  Kupplec*nt  the  UI  Uneflta 
up  to  the  family* a  A5DC-UP  guaraatae  levels 

4.  Public  Service.  Eaployment  and/or  Tralni-*t: 

"    K  final  option  available  would  be  employ-'«at  and  craln5.np  ««rvlf^'^a  under 
Titlea  II         VI       the  Cooprehenalvo  Eoploywnt  and  Training  Act  (CETA) .  SJjice 
theae  a^nMcea  are  «vai.lable  only  t*.  low*lncome,  uneirployed  worker  a,  not  alx  UI  , 


■  14/  Walter  Ccraon.  et ^al.    a  vtudy  of  recipients       Federal  auppletaental 
Uaefitt  £nd  apecial  unemployttont  a«alatanta.  Mathemat'c*  Policy  Reaeat'ch. 
Inc.  January  1,  1977. 

15/  The  .atimate  waa  baaed  on  economic  aaaumptions  developed  by  'Citiix 
Reaourcea,  Inc. »  not  the  Carter  Adminlatrat.'on, 


4  /  C 


recipients  or  evhausteca  vould  be  eligible  because  their  faadly  Incoiaes  exceed 
CETA  limits.    The  taost  needy  o£  the  unemployed,  however,  vould  be  helped,  par- 
ticularly If  th«  noaber  of  poalt^ona  in  these  programs  wero  expanded  In  reponse 
to  the  recession.    Another  jiirategy  would  be  to  directly  appropriate  funda  for 
training,  job  aearch,  and  relocation  allowances  under  TAA.    Recently,  a  limited 
amount  of  funds  for  these  aculvlcles  has  been  available  through  CBTA  Tltltf  HI, 
but  jnly  about  8,500  peraona  i?nrolleJ  In  training  In  FY  78.  16/    Increasing  fund 
for  these  actlv'.'-les  mlghr.  help  aone  nonpoor  workura  adjust  to  changed  economic 
conditions  in  their  localities.  ^ 


T^/  U.S.  Congrsaa.    Saoate.    ^oomlttefc  Oti  yin;i;.:t.    Suocommlttee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade.    Trade  Adjustment  Aaaifr  rc»  PTOiram.    Staff  Data  and  Materials, 
Comal ttee  Print  No.  96-21,  96rli  Congr^..»«,  la.  Scsslou,  July  1979.  tfashington. 
O.S»  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1979.    p.  12. 
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III,  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  AND  CHANCES  IN  THE  DNPgLOYMENT  RATE*  , 

In.dnics  of  recess  Ion  ,'che  Incerrel'adonshlp  between  the  Federal  budget 

and  the  unemploynent  ra;e  b^cones  a  topic  of  considerable  Interest.  Pollcymak- 

*  \ 

era  vant.to  be  abl«  to  anticipate  the  rlae  In  budget  outlays  and  fall  In  re- 
ceipts cauaed  by  a  1  percentage  point  change  In  Che  unemployoent  rate.  As 
will  be  shown,  snalysts  have  found  that  the  budget  is  highly  sensitive  tp  ' 
changes  In  the  Nation 'a  ecohbalc  performance. 

When  the  unemploynent  rate  Increaaea,  budget  recelpta  fall.    Fewer  taxes 
are  paid       unemployed  Individuals  who  experience  a  decline  In  Income  and  by 
corporatlona  that  experience'  a  decline  In  profits.     (Profits  may  fall  aa  unem- 
ployed consumers  reduce  their  purchasing.)    In  addition,  the  decline  In  budget 
recelpta  ai.y  be  mor^  severe  If  employed  Individuals  receive  smaller  wsge  In- 
creaaes  because  of  the  Nation'a  poor  economic  performance. 

An  Increase  In  th«s  unemployment  rate  also  alters  Federal  spending.  Outlays 
for  unemployment  compensation  rlae.    In  addition,  expenditures  for  food  stamps, 
welfsre,  medicaid,  and  other  programs  lnc?^easa. 

A  drop  la  revenues  and  a  rise  In  outlays  caused  by  a  higher  unemployment 
rate  results  In  sn  Increased  budget  deficit.    Most  economists  would  view  this 
rise  In  the  deficit  during  a  recession  aa  dealrable.    IiVcreaaed  spending  and 
lower  receipts  can  act  as  ''automatic  stabilizers'!  that  cuahlon  the  Impact  of'  a 
recession. 

A  recent  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  unemployment  rate  on  the  Federal 
'    budget  was  prepsred  by  the  Congresslonsl  Budget  Offlc^*(CBO)  In  February  1980.  i]^/ 

*    This  section  waa  prepare\L,by  John  D.  Flak,  Analyst  In  Labor  Economla. 

17/    n.S, 'Congressional  Budget  Office.    Flve-Year  Budget  Projections: 
.     FlscsFVears  19BI-1985.    February  1980. 
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Th.lr  ..tloaf.  »>UBi«  •  1  Parentage  puxnt  rl.e  In  th.  une»ployn«nt  r.te  for 
c«l«ad«r  ywr.  1980  and  1981  c.u««d-by  low.r  .conomlc  growth.  18/    Given  this  ^ 
U.cr«...  in  th.  un.«ploy^t  r.te.  th.  Congr...lon£r  Budg.t  Offlc.  «.tl«ited 
that  outlay.  In  fl.cal  1981  would .rl.«  by  $5  billion  to  $7  billion  and  receipt, 
in  fl.cal  1981' would  fall  by  920  billion  to  $22  billion.  19/    Th*  overall  re.ult 
would  b«  a  $25  billion  to  $29  billion  Increa.e  In  the  budget  aeflclt.  For 
fl.c.1  1980.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  estloated  that  th.  higher  uneaploy- 
aent  rat.  would  increase  outlay,  by  about  $4  billion  and. would  reduc.  receipts 
by  approxloately  $10  billion.  20/    Con.«iu.ntly,  tha  fi.cel  1980  budget  deficit^ 
would  ris.  by 'roughly  $14  billion. 

On.  1-portant  polot  about  th.  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti«ot«  la 
worthy  of  note.  'The  Congrassional  Budget  Office  assuaed  thst  the  unc^loynent 
rat.  in  calendar  ywr  1980  would  be  7.0- percent.  21/    In  Che  pa.t,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  effect  on  the  deficit  of  a  1  percentage  point  change  in  the  un- 
employment rate  depends  u^n  the  initisl  level  of  unemployment.  22/    For  higher 
initial  unemployment  rates,  a  1  percentage  point  rise  in  the  unemployment  rate 
tend,  to  result  in  a  Urger  Increaae  in  the  Uidget  deficit.  23/    Consequently,' 11 
CBO'i  unemployment  rate  estlmste  is  low.  their  budget  deficit  estimate  for  1980 
.will' also  be  low. 


18/  •  Ibid.,  p.  10-11. 
19/  Ibid. 

20/    Ibid.,  p.  21.  37. 
21/    Ibid.,  p.  3. 

22/  U.S.  Library  of  Congress-  Congressional  Research  Service.  Impact  of. 
Unemployment  on  the  Federal  D-'fiit  by  Warren  E.  Farli  and  Douglas  Bendt.  Wash- 
ington 1976.    p.  6-8. 

23/    Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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IV.  COUNTERCTCLICAL  RESPONSES  TO  RECESSION 

As  Che  rece«ilon  flnAlly  took  hold  of  the  An»crlc»n  econotay  In  early  1980 
and  as  the  rate  of  unemployment  jumped  from  6.2  purcent  In  January  to  7.8  , 
percent  In  May,  policies  to  aid  unemployed  workers  have  received  Increasing 
attention.    Earlier  In  r.hls  pai^er  (pp.  13-30)  existing  Income  oalntenace  programs 
were  discussed  that  would  lessen  the  financial  burden  of  workers  uho  have  lost 
their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  the  economic  downturn.    In  this  section  proposals 
which  might  be  undertaken  by  the  Feder.iX  Government  to  Increase  employment  will 
be  discussed. 

Any  Job  creation  proposal  must  be  evaluated  on  both  long  and  snort-'run 

criteria.    In  tha  short-run  policymakers  need  to  know:     (1)  the  rfet (number  of 

'i 

Jobs  created  per  dollar  of  expenditure  (net  Jobs  refers  only  to  those  Jobs 

V 

which  were  created  over  and  above  those  that  would  have  existed  without  the 
program);  (,2)  the  time  needed  for  actual  Job  creation;  (3)  the  groups  that 
will  benefit  from  the  program;  (A)  the  ability  to'  terminate  the  program  when 
the  economy  .turns  around;  and  (5)  the  program's  shart-run  Inflationary  Impact. 
In  the  long  run  policymakers  should  be  aware  of  a  program's  effect  on  Infla- 
tion, effect  on  participants'  wages  and  eiAployaent  stability,  and  effect  on 
productivity. 

■ 

A.    Income  Tax  Cuts* 

Reductions  In  Federal  Income  taxes  have  been  used  to  stimulate  economic 
activity  several  times  during  the  past  two  decadec-    The  first  large  stimulative  , 


This  section  was  prepared  by  Donald  W.  Klefer,  Special l8t'>in  Taxation/ 
and  Fiscal  Policy.  ^ 
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t.x  cut  wa.  the  $12  billion  reduction  In  IndivldumX  and  corporate  Incoae  tax 
ratea  In  1964.    This  fiscal  action,^  which  la  known  ae  the  'Kennedy  tax  cut," 
waa  de.lgned  to  atloulate  the  economy  out  of  a  alugglah  growth  pattern  and 
thereby  reduce  unenploy-ent .    Additional  aClmalatlve  tax  cuta  were  implenented 
m  1970,  1971,  1975,  and  1978  (amall  tax  reductions  were  also  enacted  in  1976 

and  1977).  '  • 

These  flacal  policy  actions  have  ptovlded  the  opportunity  for  applied 
research  into  tha-econoaic  effects  of  tax  changea.    This  research  combined 
with  the  experience  galiUd  during  the  last  two  decades,  has  led  to  substantial 
revi.lon.  In  the  thinking  .«ong^econooista  regarding  the  efficacy  of  counter- 
cyclical tax  policy.    Econo'alats  have  dlacovered  that  the  dlfflcultlea  Involved 
in  forecaatlng  the  course  of  the  economy,  and  *ven  in  definitively  assessing 
its  current  status,  are  greater  than  previously  realized.    Furthermore,  the 
magnitude  and  timing  of  the  economic  effect,  of  tax  policy  have  been  found  to 
be  different  than  thought  earlier.    Specifically,  countercyclical  tax  cuts  have; 
smaller  atlmulatlve  effecta  than  were  anticipated  in  the  ld60'a,  and  the  ef- 
fects ajre  protrac;ted,  reaching  their  peak  during  the  Second  or  third  year 
after  impl^nenta^tlon .    In  addition,  the  costa  of  creating  jobs  via  acrosa-the-^ 
board  tax  cuts  have  been  found  to  be  relatively  high,  in  the  range  of  $20,000; 
to  $30,000  per  Job.  24/    FurthermPre,  •  significant  portion  of  the  Increase  | 
in  CNP  caused  by  a  tax  cut,  eapeclally  in  the  later  years  of  its  effectiveness, 
is  the  result  of  higher  inflation,  and  not  Increised  real  economic  activity. 


24/    Isabel  V.  Sawhill,  Emplajrment  Subaidlaa  and  Tax  Credit,  aa  a  Respp.e 
to  UnMployment,  in  Fourth  Annuiil  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congrea.  ^of 
the  National  Commiaalon  for  Manpower  Policy^  1979,  p.  37.  ^ 
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These  results  have  Impbrcant  policy  Implications*    First,  It  Is  probably 
already  too  late  for  a  tax  cut  to  be  effective  ip  moderating  the  1980  recession. 
The  recession  Is  widely  forecast  to  end  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1980  or  the 
first  quarter  of  1981.    If  these  anticipations  are  accurate,  by  the  tioe  a 
tax  cut  can  be  enacted  and  Impleoented  and  begin  to  have  any  significant  ef- 
fect »  rhe  recession  will  be  over  and  recovery  will  have  begun.    Second,  a 
tax  cut  put  Into  effect  In  1981  will'  have  Its  Qtaxinrum  stimulative  effect  In 
1982  or  1983.    Third,  a  t^x  cut,  depending  on  its  nature  and  the  economic  ^ 
circumstances,  may  have  a  significant  inflationary  Impact,  particularly  in 
the  longer  run,  as  Its  real  stimulative  effects  dissipate.    This  fact,  cos- 
bined  with  the  the  second  point  mentioned  above  and  the  very  high  recent 
i^^f'lation,  may  counsel  caution  regarding  the  magnitude  of  any  countercyclical 
tax  ri^duction. 

A  recent  simulation  exercise  by  Data  Resources,  Inc.  (DRI)  examined 'the  . 
likely  economic  effects  of  a  $30  billion  tax  cut  ($18  billion  personal,  $12  bil- 
lion business)  implemented  in  January  1981.  25/    l^^e  DRI  model  currently  fore- 
casts an  end  to  the  recession  l,n  the  fourth  quarter  of  1980;  hence  the  tax  cut 
in  the  simulation  does  not  moderate  the  recession;  it  stimulates  a  mairi  rapid 
recovery.  .  GtTP  grows  somewhat  more  rapidly  in  1981  and.  1982  under  the  influence 
of  the  tax  cut;  the  unemploytaent  rate  shows  no  significant  effect  until  late 
1982  when  it  is  0.3  percentage  points  lower  than  without  the  tax  cut,  anif  no 

significant  effect  is  observed  on  inflation  through  the  end  of  1982.  26/ 
  r 

25/    Rite,  Douglas,  Income  Effects  of  a  1981  Tax  Package,  Data  Resource. 
U.S.  Review,  June,  1980,  pp.  1.31-1.36.^  ^ 

26/    The  inflation  eff«'ct  is  generally  found  to  build  more  slowly  and  to 
grow  in  7.<ter  years  as  the  real  effects  diminish.  a 
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B.    A  Social  Security  Tax  Cut* 

Recently  intereat  haa  dev.lopad  io  cutting  ancial  security  taxes,  or 
offering  an  Income  tax  credit  equal  to  a  percentage  of  social  aecurity  tax 
payments,  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  economy.    The  Income  tax  credit  ap- 
proach would  avoid  reducing  the  revenue  flowing  to  the  social  security  trust 
funds.    One  reason  for  interest  in  this  approach  is  that  social  security  taxes 
have  been  the  fastest  growing  element  of  the  Federal  tax  structure,  and  are 
scheduled  CO  increase  again  in  1981.    A  second  reason  ia  that  cutting  the  so- 
cial secuiTity  tax  may  be  less  inflationary  than  an  income  tax  cut  and  may 
even,  under  certain  circumstances,  reduce  the  Inflstion  rate.    A  social  se- 
curity tax  cut  would  be  expected  to  have  effecta.  similar  to  an  Incoie  tax 
cut  in  stimulating  aggregate  demand  and  economic  activity  and  thereby  reducing 
unemployment.    However.  «ince  the  employer  portion  of  social  security  ta^es 
is  s  cost  of  doing  bus-iness.  snd  appears  (In  the  long  run)  to  be  substantially 
pa-sed'on  through  higher  prices,  it  is  likely  that  a  reduction  In  this  .tax 
would  be  less  inflationary  thaa.an  income  tax  cut  (in  the  long  run).  While 
the  evidence  on  this  point  Is  uncertain,  it  is  also  possible  that  und.r  soae 
economic  circumstances  a  reduction  in  the  social  security  tax  may  reduce  the  ^ 
inflation  rate  (in  the  long  run)  because  of  the  reduced  employment  costs. 

C.    Tax  Incentives  for  Investment** 

Tax  incentives  for  Investment  are  often  propoie-l  as  wsys  of  stt«il.ting 
the  economy,  increasing  productivity  and  reducing  unemployment.    This  effect 

*    Thi-,  section  was  also  prepared  by  Donald  W.  Kiefer. 

This  section  was  prepared  by  Jane  G.  Gravelle.  Specialist  in  Taxation 
and  Fiscal  Policy. 
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occurs  through  an  Increase  In  the  demand  for  capital  goods,  Induced  by  the  tax 
rede    Ion,  whlcf!^  like  any  other  Increased  demand  In  the  economy,  expands  Income 
and  reduces  unemployment  through  multiplier  effects.    Economists  have  generally 
been  critical.  In  recent  years,  of  the  use  of  an  Investment  Incentives  as  a 
short-term  stabilizer.  -One  ot  the  principal  reasons  for  these  criticisms  Is 
the  relatively  long  lag  between  the  granting  of  the  Incentive  and  the  ac^al 
Increase  In  demand  for  capital  goods.    Because  of  this  substantial  lag,  an  In- 
vestment Incentive  may  perform  poorly  as  a  stablUzntlon  device,  having  little 
or  no  effect  on  aggregate  demand  during  the  time  a  stlnulus  Is  desires .  and 
perhaps  causing  a  stimulus  In  demand  during  the'  recovery  period  when  It  Is  not 
needed.  ^ 

Many  economists  have  argued  that  Investment  Incentives  can  have  a  substan- 
tial Impact  :n  the  long  run  growth  prospects  of  the  economy  and  that  growth, 
rather  than  stabilization,  should  be 'the  goal  of  such  Incentives.    An  Investment 
Incentive  has  a  "supply  side"  effect  In  that  Ir.  may  act  to  expand  the  size 
of  the  capital  stock  and  thus  Improve  productivity  In  the  economy.  Some 
economists  have  argued,  however,  that  ft.e  Increase  In'buslness  capital  stock 
may'^cone  at  the  expense  of  other  uses  of  funds  such  as  consumer  durables 
(owner -occupied  housing,  automobiles,  and  other  durable  goods).'  Thus  the 
relative  benefits  to  society  (or  "trickle-down"  effects)  of .i^rreased  pro- 
ductivity (higher  wages  and  lower  prices)  might  be  offset  by'hlgher  Interest 
costs  which  raise  the  price  of  housing  and  other  consumer  durables. 
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\f  «  iDTH.MDt  Incntlv.  U  .Uct.d,  th«a  thm  partlcuUr  typ«  (10-5-3,  27/ 
lncrM«^N^nT..t.«nt  cr.dlt.,  .hort*«{lni  of  ••••t  d«pr.cl.tlon  r.og.  (ADR)  Uv... 
•od  IndaidMKwould  h«v«  dlff.r.ntl.l  sf facta  and  can  b«  M«luAt«a  •ccordlng 
to  ■■varal  critarla. 

(i)    TbflM  optloo.  ••y  T«r7-.ln^««piltud«  of  sffact  and  In  th«  mm  ulth 
which  th.  r.l«tW«  -U.  of  th.  p«ck«g.  c«D  b«  •It.r.d.    10-5-3  .nd  Ind.Mtlpn. 
for  auBpU.  «•  vary  ■sp«MlTa  propoaaU  which  hmw  sffscts  of  vary  Urg* 
Mgaituda  Md  vhoM  ■•goltud.  c«aaot  hk  M«lly  v«rl«d.    Th«  ln««t««nt  cr.dlt 
•xp«D«ioD  of  ADR  c«d  h«  Mt  to  produc«  th«  do«ir«d  ••goltud.  of  sff^cts.  ^ 
'    (2)    Th«  options  ^•ry       to  th«  kind  of  aauts  th«y  favor,  with  th«  lnv««t- 
Mnt  cr«dlt  aoai:  S«iwroa«  to  .bort  Uwd  HHt«,  probably,  followed  by  indcu- 
tlon,.th«a  .borttnlng  of  iJ)R  liw*  "d  th«n  by  10-5-3.    Sine.  th«  pr«««nt  M 
Uw  taada  to  dl.tort  inv««t»tnt  in  f«Tor  of  short  liwd  ••ut«,  •  propotal 
which  would  involv.  •cc«l«r«t«d  d«pr«ci«tlin  or  •  propoMl  lik.  10-5-3  would 
probably  b«  •up.rior  on  ground*  of  a«utr«lity  (or  cconoidc  •ffici«ncy).  How- 
•wr.  propoMU  which  «•  mn  aora  cott«i«t«nt  with  •  n«utr«l  tax  cyctsm  could 
hm  davlaad       vail.  "  . 

(3)    Tha  optiona  bava  a  diffarant  ravanna  loaa  pmttam.    Tha  invaataant 
cradlt  raaults  in  a  raUtivaly  amth  pattam  o'f  ravamia  loa»  ovar  tiM  whila 
accjlaratad  dapracUtion  ia  ch*ractarl«ad  by  a  vary  onavan  ravaoue  loaa  pattam. 

^  (4)    Tha  optiona  vary  in  thair  coi^la«ity  and  adainiatrativa  coata. 
Accalaratad  dapraciation  and  10-5-3  (aapacially  tha  Uttar)  would  tavd  to 


27/    Ondar  thla  propoaal  non-raai#?«»tial  bulldioga  would  bs  dapraciatad  in 
tan  ywa  (againat  an  avaraga  of  mora  than  thirty  yaara  now)  and  aquipaaat  and 
■achioary  would  ha  dapraciatad  in  fiva  yaara  (againat  an  avaraga  of  around 
twalva  yaara  now).    An  optional  thraa  yaar  lifa  ia  aHowad  for  tha  firat 
$100,000  of  invaataant  in  cara  and  light  trucka. 


/ 
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•l«pllfy  the  tax  Uw,  the  Inveetaent  credit  would  not  Imve  «»eh  effect,  end 
indexation  would  Introduce  additional  coapUcatloni.  , 

D,    Tax  Incentlvea  for  Urban  Job  Creation 

Recent  laglalatlon  ha.  been  Introduced  to  .tl-ulete  Job  oiportunltle.  In 
poverty  atrtcken  urben  eree.  by  providing  tex  Incentive.  (H.R.  75*3  and  S.  2823). 
While  devleed  ee  e  etnlctural  prograa,  the  e«ploy«int  proble-.  of  Inner  city 
re.ldent.  ere  cle.rly  exacarbeted  by  economic  da»m.-lng..    D.pre.aed  locelltle.^ 
«ietl'ng  cert.ln  qualifying  crifri.  end  agre^ng  to  reduce  property  <exe.  would 
be  certified  by  th,  Jed.rel  govem»ent  ee  "Jobe  end  Enterprl.e  Zoneo--  Soclel 
•ecurity  end  «pitel.g.in.  texe.  would  ell  be  reduced  in  the..  lonea.  Bualne.a 
taxe.  would  be  reduced  al.o;  however,  6nly  for  thoee  fir>.  which  have  50  percent 
'  of  their  ewployeea  reaiding  within  the  «one. 

Sponeor.  of  the  l.gialation  e.tiaata  that  the  -eajiure  would  coat  the  Federel 
Government  epproxl-ately  $1  or  $2  billion  in  Xoet  revenue,  end  would  enco«peee 
.bout  5  'to  10  percent  of  inner  city  are...    They  expect  revenue,  to  b«  genereted, 
Wever,  fro.  th.  personal  and  bu.ine..  t.xe.  that  would  not  othervlee  exlet  if 
the  Job.  h.d  not  been-creeted.    If  the  finel  co.t  i.  91  billion,  the  aponeore 
note.  thi.  would  be  'one-aixth  the  coat  of  CETA.    No  job  crf.tion  e.ti>.tae  were 
given  by  the  apon.or.* 

E.    Direct  Job  Creetion  Policie. 

Direct  Job  creetion  policie.  luy  be  defined  «  policie.  underteken  to  in- 
creeee  the  demand  for  labof  of  epecific  group,  .xperiencing  high  unemployiMnt 
or  none«ploy~nt.    Such  .policj^e.  may  be  directed  toward  th.  cyclic.Ily  unem- 
ployed ee  w.ll  ..  th.  .tnictur.lly  unemployed,    thie  paper  limlte  iteelf  to 
counfrcyclicel  Job  creetion  elthough  nhe  etnicturelly  unemployed,  -bo  ere 
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oCtsn  oada  vorM  off  durlBg     racsMloii,  aay  p«rticip«t«  in  opuatttrcycllcal 
Job  cr«i«tioa  prograaa.  2£/  , 

Dlract  jcb  craation  pcograaa  B«r  ba  iaplaaantad  aithar  ln|tha  public  aactor 
(public  aarfica  aaployaant),  tha  privata  aactor  (aaployaaat  subaidXaa)  or  both. 
Currant  count arc ytlical  public  aarvica  aaployaant  (FSB)  prograaa  ara  aaiantially 
full  (100  parcant)  wagtft  subaidiaa^for  tha  public  aactor  (CETA,  Tltla  VI  P8E)  and 
tha  Haw  Joba  Tu  Cradit  waa  thia  Mation'a  firat  att^apt  at  •  countarcrelical 
waga/aubaidy  for  tha  privata  aactor/  »oth  ^blic  and  privata  aactor  prograaa, 


how^var,  suffar  f roa  what  haa  coaa  to  ba  callad  'diaplacaaant.*  Xhia  problaa 
ra^lta  whan  aaployara  uaa  tha  aubaidfiaa  to  hira  paopla  that  thay  would  hava 


hl,irad  avan  if  tha  aubaidy  iiould  not  hava  baap  givan.    In  tha  public  aactor  thia 
occuranca  U<oftan  rafarrad  to  «>  'fiacaX  aubatitution."    In  tha  privata' aactor 
t  la  coaaonly  rafarrad  to       •  'windfall  gain." 

Public  aactor  payroll  aavinga,  ravilting  whan  subaidlxad  workara  ara  hirad 
In  alota  which  would  hava  baan  fillad  anyway,  ara  ganiarally  usad  to  iaprova  tha 
condition  of  local  govamaant  budgata  in  tha  ahbrt  run  and  of  tan  allow  tha^ 
local  govamaant  to  Hold  down  aalaa  or  prd'party  taxaa  In  tha  ^on gar  run.  In 
tha  privata  aactor  tha  payroll  aavinga  in  tha  ataibrt  run  aay.  raault  in  an  ,ax- 
panaion  of  output  and  In  tha  longar' run  in  lowar  pricaa.    In  aithar  caaa,  thara 
could  ba  aoaa  raduction  in  inflationary  praaauraa.,aa  a  raau.Xt  of  lovar  taxea 
or  pricaa. 

Canarally  apaaking,  tha  bulk  of^tha  funda  Initially  "gainad"  aa  a  raault 
of  diaplacaaant  ara  avantually  channalad  back  into  tha  aconoay.    If  thia  doaa 


28/    In  a  racant  raport  to  tha  S«nata  Budget  CoBittaa,  tha  Congraaaional 
Budgat  Offica  notad  that  "o^*  than  95  parcant  of  tha  paopla  who  ara  aligibla  for 
CETA  Titla  II  D  public  aarvica  aaployaant  (atructural  unaaployaant  PSB)  ara  alao 
aligibla  for  Titla  VI  PSE  (countarcyclical  unaaployttant  PSE) ,  and  that  aora  than 
90  parcant  of  thoaa  aligibla  for  Titla  VI  PSE  ara  aligibla  for  Titla  U  0  PSE. 
Eaployaant  and  Training  Raportar,  Vol.  II,  No.  40,  Juna  18,  1980,  p.  1154. 
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aot  h.pp«n       de.crlb«d  .bovk,  th.n  It  iKould  occur  through  r.duc«d  borrowing\ 
or  lncr«...d.  c.p\t.l  .pending  In  tho  puhllc  loctor  or  hlgh.r  dividend  p.y»«nt«  \ 
or  InvaatMDt  In  th«  prlv«t«  aactor. 

Th«  U«u.  of  ifl.pl«c««int  U  cl..rly  l«porU.dt  In  clcuUtbig  the  budget 
coete  ^r  job  cri.ted.  The  number  of  Jobe  which  woold  hcv'e  been  creeted  even 
In  the  ebeence  of  the  progre.  neede  to  be  eubtrected  fro.  theV  tot.l  number  of 
PSE  or  liege  eubeldy  Jobe  to  errlve  et  the  net  number  of  dlrec^Jobe  creetedi 
Ae  Doted  ebove,  however;  moDlee  "eeWd-  from  «^epUcement  ueuelly  find  their 
way  beck  into  the  economy  and  eventually  creete  Jobe. 
1.    Public  Service  Employment 

.The  flrat  poet-war  countercyclical  public  aervlce  -mployment  (PSE)  program 

t, 

wes  not  Instituted  untU  l97o'(PublU  Employment  Program),    Currently  Title  VI 
'of  the  CoAprehenelve  Employment  -nd  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA),  ae  emended, 
provldee  for  countercyclli;,^l  public  eervlce  employment*    Thle  title  calle  for 
PSE  poeltlons  to  be  created  when  the  netlonel  rate  of  unemployment  exceede  4 
percent.    Funding  1»  to  be  eufflclent  enough  to  provldi  Jobe  for  20  pwrceat  of 
the  number  of  unemployed  workere  In  exceee  of  *  percent,  or  25  percent  of  the 
unemployed  workere  when  the  national  rate  exceede  7  percent.    In  flecal  yeer 
1979  outleye  for  Title  VI  totaled  $3,285  million. 

Ae  dlecuaeed  eerller,  countercyclical  PSE  programs  have  tredltlonally  been 
directed  towerde  thoee  workere  who  are  unemployed  ae  a  reeult  of  elowdown  In 
the  national  economy.    In  order  to  help  theee  workere  It  le  neceseery  to  know 
what  reglone)  of  the  country  they're  located  In,  their  Indu.trlee,  their  occu- 
patlone,  aud  their  eoclpeconomlc  group  s-ong  other  factore.*  The  fire t  part  o^ 
this  paper  addreesed  theee  leeuee.    The  receeelon  to  dete  hae  had  the  moet  < 
severe  l«pact  on  white  prime-aged  malee  In  the  North  CeV"!  "d  Great  Ukee 
reglone.    Thoee  unemployed  are  blue  collar  workere  predominately  In  the  motor 
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vahidc.  •t«el,  rubber,  tod  coascructloa  Industries.  A 

dscislou  auv  *         rs  FSB  Is  us«d  ss  s  countsrcycllcsl  ^rogrsa,  If  this 

^    group  assds  sua  .  .     *-    ■  (ectlyely.  sldsd  by  PSB.'  • 

Ths  cost  psr        i  -it  ted  undsr  PSB  r«a«las  soMvhat  coatrovsrslsl-  The 
point  of  debete  le  t\m  :  viJUceaent  effect  dlecueeed  eerlleV.    BetlmeCee  for  the 
(XTA  progrem  before  It  ves  subetontlelly  revised  for  1976  to  reduce  ^iepUce«aat 
levele,  run  frc«  2G  M»  ^  percent  in  the  ehort  tun  (firet  yeer)  end  80  to  100 
percent  Inlthe  long  ''^n  (efter  one  yier).    No  diepIaceaMnt  eetinstee  ere  aveil- 
ebliv  for  the  revtM«/;  ;  .-ogrem  which  eddreeeed  the  diepUceasnC  iesus  by  rsitrict- 
Ing  anrollaent  to  lo^^liicoae  epplicente  end  the  long  torai  uocBployed,  end  by 
limiting  wegee.    Aesuming  thet  the  diepleceaent  rengee  fro«  30  to  70  percent,^ 
unpubllehed  COO  letlaetes  ehow  thet  it  coete  between  $10,000  end  $20,000  (1978 
dollero)  to  creete  e  pereon-yeer  of  public  eervice  eaployaent.    If  the  revised 
progrea  le  succeeeful  in  reducing  diepiaceaent  theee  coete  will  fell. 

Countercyclicel  PSB  Jobe  heve  been  found  to  have  been  creeted  feirly 
repidly.    To  the  extent  ^ha^  the  PSS  progrea  ie  elreedy  on  the  books  (e.g. 

5 

Title  VI  of  CETA),  prograae^cen  be  eterted  quickly  eioce  they  only  require 
expeneion  of  current  suthoriaetions  end  appro pr let ions  and  Ststs  end  local 
^  govsmaants  cen  use  the  funde  directly  for  Job  creetion.    For  exaaple,  the 
nu^ftr  of  PSB  Jobe  wee  Increeeed  froa  epproxlafctely  290,000  in  eerly  1977  to 
730,000  in  eerly  1978,  e  440,000  gain  in  one  yeer.    PSB  ie  Uaited  priaarily 
only  by  the  epesd  with  which  State  end  localitiee  can  ebeorb  additional  Job 
*     Ulote.    Too  repld  en  expansion  could,  however,  increess  the  dispUcpaent ' 

rsts  if  the  pveeeure  to  epend  the  funde  caueee  e  larger  proportion  of  the^new 
Joba  crseted  to  be  Jobe  which  woull  have  exleted  in  eny  case; 

Two  typee  o^  Uge  axlst  aftsr  the  funds  heve  bssn  sppropriated  —  adaln- 
letretive  end  iapUaentel.    The  firet  leg  refere  to  the  tiae  required  to  drew 
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^u?  r.gu\.tlon..  to  prep-re  proj.ct  .ppllc.tlci^ ,  to  proc...  .nd  review  project 
applicetia^e,  and  to  allocate  fuoda  to  aucceaaful  aponaoring  agenciaa.  The 
implemental  lag  reflecta  the  time  it  takea  for  the  allocated  funda  to  be 
actually  'apent,  i.e.  r  for  Joba  to  be  create^  and  filled.    It  ahould  be  fairly 
clear  that  the  a»r.  targeted  the  progrw  beco-ea  (a.  g. for  workara  une-ployed 
15  weeks  or  more  and  who  have  incomea  below  the  poverty  level)  and  the  more  co.m- 
prehenaive  the  rulea,  the  longer  theae  two\  lege  become. 

PSE  programs  are  fairly  eaay  tp  phaae  down^aa  a  receaaion  anda  aa  long 
ea  the.  lags  discussed  sbovs  are  ahort.    If  t\e  lege  ahould  be  long,  however,  it 
is  quite  poaaible  that  the  PSE  Joba  would  continue  into  the  upawing  and  may 
prove  to  be  aomewhat  infUtionary.    In  the  ahot^t  run,  however,  vacanciea  will 
.be  filled  from  the.  locally  unemployed  and  would ^ot  be  inflationary.    Job  crea- 
tion programs  must  also  be.  evaluated  as  to  theirUongar  run  af facta  on  partici- 
V  pants.    While  in  the  short  run  PSE  Jobs  create  emiloyment  and  generate  income, 
they  do  not  necessarily  improve  longer  run  employfcWlity,  productivity,  or  post- 
program  wages.    Although  evaluationa  have  auggeated\  that  thaaa  gaina  do  occur, 
methodological  problems  maks  thess  findings  suspecti  28a/ 

2.    Wage  Subaidiea  and  Employment  Tax  Credits* 
a.    Introduction  \ 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  combat  the  lingering  effects  of  the"  1973-1975 
recession.  Congress  enacted  the  New  Jobs  Tax  Credit  (pIl.  95-30,  Title  II)  in 
May  1977.    The  New  Joba  Tax  Credit  is  an  example  of '  an  Umployuant  tax  credit 
or  wage  subsidy  designed  to  reduce  cyclical  unemployiaant .    A  wage  subsidy  can 


*      28a/    see.  for  example,  Charles  R.  Psrry  et  al,  Thi  Impact  of  Government 
Manpo^JH"  Programs,  Industrial  Research  Onit,  The  Whartoti  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1975.         ,  \ 

*    This  section  waa  prepared  by  John  D.  Fisk,  Analylt  in  Labor  Economics. 
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b«  daf load       a  p«ym«nt  by  th«  Fadaral  Cov«rum«nt  to  a  f Ira  or  •  credit  agaiaat 
tha  eir«*a  tax  liability  condltlonar  upon  aoae  faktura  of  th«  flra'a  eaipioywent. 

b.    Tha  acoaoaic  affacta  of  a  waga  aubaldy  ^ 
A  waga  subsidy  or  aaployaant  tax  cradlt  raducaa  a  flm's  enploymeat  coats 
In  tha  ahor»  run  without  radudng  tha  Iqcobm  of  tha  workara.    la  theory,  l(iw«r 
Ubor  coata  would  Induce^flma  to  axpand  thalr  production  by  hiring  additional 
aaployaas.    IdaaUy,  lower  labor  coats  would  alao  encourage  price  reetrelnt  by 
lowering  the  coets  of  production.    A  wege  eubeldy,  therefore,  Ifl  eoaetlaea 
viewed  as  a  tool  to*  fight  cyclical  uneaploynent  In  e  aaoner  thet  le  leaa  infla- 
tionary than  other  Job  creation  toola.  ^ 

The  ability  of  e  wege  aubaidy  to  increaee  eaployaent  while  reatreining 
iofUtioo  My  be  less  certelo  than  the  elmple  theory  Indicetee.    During  e  buel- 
neee  downturn,  eaployere  amy  be  reluctant  to  expand  eaployaent  if  the  sales 
outlook  la  bleek.    This  asy  be  e  partioiUrly  laportant  conalderetlon  if  the 
wage  eubeldy  le  paid  only  for  Increeeee  in  eaployaent  ebove  eoaa  baee.  (Thle 
fon^of  eubeldy  ia  koowc  ae  e  aargioal  wege  subsidy.)    During  e  recovery  from 
receeelon,  the  reluctence  to  expand  eaployaent  -ay  not  cxlet;  however,  e  eubeidy 
eveileble  <»  «ring  the  recavery  period  aay  create  co4e  laf Utionary  preeeure  by 
Increeelng  the  deaand  for  particular  grqupa  of  workere  irtio  ere  in  abort  supply. 

If  a  wege  subsidy  feile  to  induce  e  f ira  to  expand  ite  eaployaent  ebove 
the  level  that  iMald ''have  exieted  in  the  ebeence- of  the  prograa,  then  e  payaeot 
to  the  eaployer  would  be  e  total  windfaU.    (Horaally,  only  part  of  the  subsidy 
would  be  e  wlndfsll.)  .In  tha  caas  of  e  totel  wlndfeU,  e  wage  eubeidy  aight 
have  effecte  eialUr  to  e  corporete  incowa  tax  cut.    Coneequently,  indirect 
I  in  aaployaent  and  output  aight  atill  occur. 
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c.    The  detlgg  of  «  ««««  aubaldy  ^ 
In  .ddltlon  to  b..lc  economic  force,  de.lgn  ch*t.ctetl.tlcs  p.rtt.lly 
d.t«-lo.  the  economic  effect,  .id  .Ide  effect,  of  . -ge  .ub.ldy.  De.lgo 
option,  .r,  nuoerou..    Only  .  few 'import.nt  de.lgn  ch.r.cterl.tlc.  .re  dl.cu.,ed 
below. 

K  ».8e  .ubsidy  c.n  either  be  t.rgeted  on  .peclflc  d.«gr.phlc  groups  of 
corker,  or  Indu.trle..  or  c.n  be  .  g.oer.l  .ub.ldy  .l«.d  .t  .  bro.d  .p.ctrum  of 
^>ployee..  ,  In  the  p..t.  .  g.o.r'.l  .ub.ldy  h..  been  .n.cted  to  de.l  -1th  cycll- 
cS«»Ploy«nt  (the  type  of  un.»ploy«nt  proble.  which  1.  being  dl.cu..ed  In  ^ 
thl.  p.per>^.rg.ted  rtb.ldie."h.ye  been  u.od  to  de.l  with  the  problem  of 
.tn.etur.1  un.W«^nt.    (The  T.rgeted  Job.  T.x  Credit  currently  In  effect 
l8  an  examp  .er) 

.  M.rgln.1  w.g.  .uLdle.  th.t  p.y  benrflt.  only  to  flr«.  th.t  expend  their 
employment  cnvbe  cintr\.ted''wlth  w.ge  .ub.ldle.  th.t  p.y  benefit,  for  .  firm-. 
to.-.l  employmenf.    A  ».r^ln.r  w.ge  .ub.ldy  reduce.,  but  doe.  not  ell.ln.te.  ^ 
«lndf.ll  p.y«nt.  recelvel  by  firm,  for  worker.  th.t  would  h.y.  beSen  hired  even 
in  the  .b.enc.  of  the  prir.o.    Under  .  -rgln.l  .ub.ldy.  the  budget.ry  co.t  of  ^ 
the  employment  .tl-ulu.  A  reduced;  however,  the  .dmlnl.tr.tlve  co.t  for  e^loy.r.' 
.nd  the  Feder.l  Covemmeny'l.  Incree.ed. 

~     The  New  Job.  T.x  Credit  (NJTC)  -llluntratee  how  p..t  w.ge  .ub.ldle.  focus- 
ing on  cycllcl  unemployment  heve  been  designed.    The  lUTC  w..  both  .  g.oer.l 
.ub.ldy  .imed  .t  .  bro.d  .pectrum  of  worker.,  .nd  .  -"gln.l  .ub.ldy  p.ylog 
■  benefit,  only  tor  lncre..e.  In  employment  .boy.  .  b....    In  .ddltlon.  the  WTC 
w..  .  cpped  .ub.ldy  th.t  limited  the  benefit,  that  .ny  one  flrm^  could  receive.  . 
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d.    Deacription  of  the  new  joba  tax  credit 
The  NJTC  allowed  employara  to  cUla  «  credit  In  1977  and  1978  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  aaount  by  which  unenploynent  Inamaoce  wagea  exceeded  102 
percent  of  uneaploytMnt  Inaurance  wagea  Iti  the  prevloua  year.  29/  OnenployiMnt 
Insurance  wagea  were- the  flrat  $4,200  paid  to  each  eaployee.  30/    (For  exanple, 
a  flra  employing  10  workera  and  paying  each  worker  $12,000  would  have  had  unen- 
ployMnt  Insurance  w«gei  of  $42,000,  or  10  workera  tines  $4,200  per  worker.) 
A  number  of  additional  reatrlctlona  Halted  an  eiiployer*a  ability  to  cUlm 
the  credit.    Flrat j  the  HJTC  waa  not  refundable,  "o  flras  with  no  tax  liability 
received  no  beneflta.    Second,  the  NJTC  waa  a  capped  aubeldy.    No  employer 
could  claim  a  credit  that  exceeded  $100,000  per  year,  25  percent  of  the  firm's 
unemplaysMnt ^Insurance  wages,  or  50  percent  of  the  difference  between  the 
flra'a  total  wagea  and  105  percent  of  thA  prevloua  year* a  total  wagea.  Third, 
the  anount  of  wagea  normally  deducted  aa  a  bualness  expense  when  computing 

taxable  Income  had  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  tha  credit.    Finally,  firms 

r 

were  able  to  claim  an  additional  credit  aubjact  to  a  number  of  llmltatlona  If 
certain  handicapped  workera  were  filrad.  31/ 

e.    An  evaluation  of  the  new  joba  tax  credit 
Aa  the  above  description  of  tha  HJTC  deaonstrst^s,  ths  NJTC  wss  s  highly 
complex  subsidy  with  restrictive  eligibility.    A  number  of  experts  have  faulted 

29/    In  1979,  tht  Tsrgeted  Jobe  Tax  Credit  replaced  ths  RITC. 

30/  In  1978,  unemploy»snt  Insurance  wsges  wsrs  tha  first  $6,000  psld  to 
each  ^^loyee,  Inntead  of  $4,200.  The  »JTC?5»howsver,  rstslned  ths  old  ^4,200 
figure  for  purposes  of  computing  ths  credit. 

31/    Hjorth,  Roland  L.    New  Jobe  Tax  Credit.    Taxes  —  Ths  Tax  Msgsrlne, 
V.  557"no.  11,  November  1977:    707-714;  U.S.  Congress.    Senate.    Committee  on 
the  Budget.    Tsx  Expenditures.    Wsshlngton;  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1978. 
p.  127-130.    At  head  o^  title:    95th  Congrsss,  2d  Ssssion,  Committss  Print. 
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th«  NJTC  for  thli  reason.  32/    A  U.S.  Ceniua  Bureau  aurvey  found  that  only  20  .  , 
parcadt  of  all  flnw  that  knaw  of  tha  NJTC' a  axlatanca  ballavad  that  they  were  ' 
elig4,ble  to  claia  the  credit.  33/  ^  ^ 

The  CenauB  Bureau  aurvey  aUjO  auggeata  that  roughly  threw  fourtha  of  all 
eniployera  were  unaware  of  tha  NJTC  a  axlatence.  34/    Uck  of  knowledge  about 
eiiployment  tax  cradlta  haa  bee'n  a  conatant  problen  in  othe^p  U.S.  wage  aubaldy ' ' 
programa..    To  ba  effective,  wage  aubaldlea  met  be  better  publlclxed  than  they 
have  been  in  the  peat.  ' 

Even  though  many  flnaa  were  unawere  of  the  credit 'a  axlatence.  enpirlcal 

^tudiea  have  found  that  the  NJTp  increeaed  employaent.  35/    John  Blehop  end 

Robert  Heveaan  of  the  Inatltute  for  Keaearch  on  Poverty  at  the  University  of 

Wiaconain  tertetlvely  estlaated  that  the  NJTC  ceuaed  e  net  Increeae  in  enploy- 

aent  between  Bld-1977  and  al'd-1978  of  150.000  to  67q.OOO  Jobs  in  the  conatruc- 

•ti&n,  wholeaale.  end  retell  iride  induatries.  36/    Biahop  a?d  Baveoan  alao  /pund 

i  •  ■ 


32/  Teati»ony  of  Robert  Ei.ner  in  U.S.  Congreaa.    Seriate.    Co»lttee  on 
Fin*nw.    Subco-ilttee  on  Adminiat ration  of  the  IntamaX  Revenue  Code.  Joba 
Tax  Credit.    Joint  haaringa,  before  the  Subco«ilttee  on  Adjlniatration  of  ^ha 
l"erftl  Revenue  Cod.  of  ?h;  Co-lttee  on  Ff.nance  and  the  S.l.ct  Coinltt.e  on 
Saall  Buainaaa.  95th  COngreaa.  2d  aaaaion.    Waahlngton,  U.S.  Govt.    Print.  Off., 
ms.    Haaringi  held  Jul?  IB  and  26,  1978;  HJorth,  Roland  J..    Kew  Jobs  Tax 
Credit,  p.  707-714.  f 

33/    U.S.  Bureeu  of  the  Cenaua.    New  Joba  tax  Credit ^Survey  Covering  1977 
Tex  Tee r.    April  1970.  Teble3. 

34/    Ibia..'  Table  1.  .  ' 

35/.  Perloff,  Jeffrey  M. -end  Michael  L.  Wechter.    The  New  Joba  Tax  Credit: 
An  EvUuation  of  the  1977-1978  Wage  Subaidy  Program.    African  Economic  Review, 
V?  69    no.  2.  May  1979:    173-179;  Biahop.  Jo^n  and  Robert  Heveman.  Selectl^ve 
E-plo^nt  Subaidiea:    Can  Okun»a  Law  Be  R«I?««l«d?    Aaerlcen  Economic  Rivlew.  - 
V.  69,  no.  2,  May  1979:    124^-130.  .  . 

36/  Blehop,  Jphn  and  Robert  Heveman.  Selective  Employment  Subaldiea:  Can 
Okun'e  Lew  Be  Repealed?,  p.  127,  , 
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that  the  HJTC  cauaad  prices  In  theee  Induetrlea  to  rl»e  aore  slowly  than  they 
would  have  otherwise.  37/ 

It  Is  laportsnt  to  note  that  estlnated  Increases  In  epploynent  csusad  by 
the  NJTC  occurred  In  the  prlvste  sector,  end  occurred  within  a  fairly  short 
period  of  tlM  after  the  credit's  enactnent. '  Sooe  policy  nakers  view  private 
sector  job  creation  aa  particularly  daalrable  becauae  akilla  obtained  In  a  . 
subsidized  private  aecVbr  job  may  be  easily  tranaf arable  to  an  unsubsldlied 
job  In  the  private  aector.    In  the  long  run,  the  developaent  of  auch  akilla 
Vould  tend  to  lead  to  higher  productivity  growth  ratea.    The  apeed  with  which 
enploynent  increaaed  la  another  feature  of  the  NJTC  which  may  be  viewed  aa 
daalrable.    Irwin  Carflnkel  of  th*e  Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty  and,  John 
L.  Palmer  of  the  Brooklnga  Institution  have  auggeated  that  "the  timing  of  the 
effecta  of  a  wage  aubeldy  can  be  expected  to  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  other 
forms  of  general  buainaaa  tax  cuta,  perhapa  aomewhat  quicker  If  a  large  portion 
of  the  total  subsidy  Inducea  additional  employaent.**  M 

The  NJTC  subsldl*ed  some  empO-oymi^nt  which  would  hsve  occurred  even  In  the 

sbsence  of  the  program.    Employera,  therefore,  received  windfall  paymenta. 

(Fiscal  aubatltutlon  In  public  aarvlce  emp8^nt  la\e  almllar*  phenomeaon. ) 

The  extent  of  theae  wlndfalla  Is  aaaaured  by  the  diapUcement  rate^  or  the 

portion  of  the  groaa  Increaae  In  employment  which  would,have  occurred  even  If 


37/    Ibid.,  p.  128-129. 

38/  Carflakel»  Irwin  and  John  L.  Palmer 
tlona.  In  John  L.  Palmer,  ed. ,  Creating  Joba 
loatltutlon,  1978.    p.  9. 


laauea.  Evidence,  And"  Impllca- 
Waahlngton,  The  Brooklnga 
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th«  NJTC  did  not  «xlet.    (Wlndf.ll  pay-nt.  mmj  -till  lndllf.ctly  lncr«...  .1.- 
ployaent  by  atlmiUtlng  aggrcsatc  demand.) 

Eatlnate.  of  th«  dl.pl.c«nt  r.t.  In  th«  NJTC^.r.  conj.ctur.l .  Th. 
C«n.u.  Bur«.u  .urve^  -uggMted  that  75  p-rcent  of  th«  fH™  who  kne^  .bout 
th«  NJTC  «nd  v«r«  .llgllb.  to  r.c.lv.  It  u.^d  It  to  lncr«.s.  ..ploy-nt  which 
would "hav  taken  pl.ce  even  without  the  progr...  39/    Europe.n  experience  - 
with  w.ge  sub.ldle^0l«ll.r  to  the  NJTC  .ugge.t.  .  dl.pl.ce».nt  r.te  of  over 
50  percent,  40/ 

One  of  the  .ttr.ctlv.  fe.tur..  of  the  NJTC  w..  It.  reported  low  co.t 

per  net  Job  cre.ted,  even  though  the  dl.pl.c««int  r.te  1.  e.tlm«t.d\to  be  very 
Urge.    Although^,  gre.t.deel  of  uncr^.lnty  «^.t.  .bout  the  co.t  por  net  Job 
.for  .ny  e»pioy».nt  .tl«ilu.  progr.«,  rough  e.tl>.t.s  heve  b«€n  prepared  for  the 
NJTC.    leebel  Swhlll.  formerly  dlrectoi?  of  the  N.tlon.1  Co-il..lon  for  Man- 
•    power  policy,  wtlMtjed  that  the  coit  p.r  net  Job  for  the  NJ*C  waa  approximately 
$6,300.  41/    Her  eatlAate^lncluJias  only  direct  Job  creation,  and  IgnoreiMn- 
direct  mcreaaea  In  e;ploynent  that  b'ccur  aa  the  affact.  of  the  credit  work 


Tabled. 


39/    U.S.  Census  Bureau*.    NewVoba  Tax  Survey  Covering  1977  Tax  Tear,  ^ 


40/  Ashanfelter.  Orlay.    Current  European  Manpower  Pollclea.    In  Fourth 
AnnuarUortlfrhi'praalLnt  and  thtf  Congraaa  «::iS::\5?r^';  ?7!'' 

Manpower  policy.    Wachlngton,  O.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.    Dece«ber  1978.    p.  67 
68  .  i 


41/    S«,hlll,  Isabel  V.    Employment  SuUldla.  and  Tax  Cr.dlta  -^"P^^* 
to  Uni^loyment.    In  Fourth  Annual  R.port  to  the  President  and  the  Congr...  of 
the  N.^i2[rCo»ls.lon  For  Manpower  Policy.    Washington,  °;S  jovt    Print.  Off. 
December  1978.    p.  38.    Sawhlll  aaaumwi  an  80  percent  dlaplacament  rete. 
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thfll^  if«7\hr<Mgh  th«  •coootqr.    Tha  Cootrflflfllooal  ludgat  0llic4'  (CIO)  ham  alflo 
pr*p«r«d"Aa  flfltlaata.    Th«]r  flugt«flt«d  that  the  coat  p«r  oat  Job  for  the  NJTC 
'  WM  $14,700  to  S17,}00.  42/    Tlia  CBO  aatlMtfl  tocludflfl  both  direct  flo^lodlrflct  . 
lAcrflSMfl  Id  ««plo7«Mnt.    Th«  dlapsrlty  In  thaaa  tvo  flgurtta  lodlc^tflfl  the  v««)^^ 
Mflfl  of  thaa*  aitlMtflfl,  p«rtlcuUrl]r  vtMo  CBO  •••ummd  •  auch  flaallsr  dlaplaci^ 
MDt  r«t«  thAn  did  S«irhlll.  .  ,  .  /  | 

1^ 


^1 


Wags  flubsldlflfl  work  by  lov«rln«  £tbor  coats  for  aaployara.    Lonar  labor 
coata  hopafully  Ipduca  flnu  to  axpaad  ai^loraant  wblla  raatralnlag  lofUtlon. 
Thara  la  momt  avidaoca  that  tha  NJTC  auccaadad  In  locraaalng  aaplojraant  and 
raatralnlag  Inflation  during  tha&racovary  from  tha  1973-1975  racaaalon*  In 
addition,  tha  NJTC  appaara  to.  haw  had  a  ralatlvaly  low  coat  par  oat  Job  craatad 
Lack  of  knowladga  about  tha  prograa  and  an  uiMlllla«aaaa  to  partlclpata,  howavar 
limited  tha  NJTC'a  af factlvaoaaa.    Any  futura-waga  aubaldy  alaad  at  cyclical  un- 
amp loymant  might  b«  abla  to  avoid  thaaa  problama  by  vigorously  publlcUlng  tha 
program  flod  by  almpllfylng  tha  daalgn.    A  almplar  daalgn  that  allmloatad  capa 
oo  tha  aubftldy.  howavar,  woald  tand  to  ralaa  program  coata.  ^ 


42/    Dnpubllahad  Congraaalonal  ^udgat  Offlca  aatlmata  praparad  by  Frank 
RuaaalTat  tha  raquaat  of  Sanatora, Ifalson,  Raakall,  and  Hathaway.    Ruaaak  aaaumad 
a  dlapUcaMnc  rata  of  25  to  5p.  parcant  but  also  addad  back  Joba  raiultlag  from 
tha  af facta  of  loccaaaad  aggragata  damaod  ganaratad  by  tha  windfall  galaa. 
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F,    Couotarcycllcal  Public  Workt  / 

1.    Economic  Dtvlop— nt  AduinUtratlon  (EDA)  Public  WorU 
Oy.r  th.  past  d.cd.  ao.t  pfibllc  work,  project,  .nd  propo.al.  have  dealt 
with  rapid  axpanalon  o£  EDA-typa  public  worka  Including  conatructlon.  renova^^ 
tlon,  or  repair  of  local  public  worka  (eeiiere,  etreete,  bulldlnge.  end  other 
public  fecllltlee.)    One  of  tha  ..In  objecilvee  of  euch  programa  la  to  generete 
eaployaent ,opportunltlee  for  workere  In  conetructlon  and  raleted  Induetrlee. 

A  $6  billion  emergency  public  worka  progrem  (^2  billion  under  94th  Congreee 
and  en  additional  $4  bllllpn  under  the  95th  Congreee)  wee  deelgned  epeclflcelly 
e.  e' countercyclical  meeeure  In  fled  year  1977-    TheTfolldnng  dlecueelon  le 
beeed  on  preliminary  reaulti  from  en 'Economic  Davelopment  Admlnle tret ion  avelu- 
atlon  of  thla  progrem.    The  Local^  Public  Worka  Capltel  Development  end  Inveet- 
^pent  Act  (LPW  I)  wee  peeeed  by  Congreee  ?ver  Preeldent  Ford'e  veto  on  July  22, 
l^l^end.beceme  Tltli  I  of  the  Public  Worka  Bmployment  Act  of  1976. 

Under  ^PW  I  EDA  ewerded  over  2,000  grente  tQtelllng  $2  billion  for  State 
«nd>  locel  government  public  worke  projecte  deelgned  to  etlmulete  employment. 
Fund,  were  elloceted  emong  the  8tet.«  beeed  on  eeverlty  end  megnltude  of  unem- 
ployment and  within  Statee  on  the  baala  of  e  compUcated  ellocatlon  formula. 

Due  to  the  overwhelming  reeponee  to  thle  progrem  (22,000  eligible  appll- 
cetlone  totel ling  -ore  than  ?2o  billion  were  received)  e'  continuation  wee  propoeed 
by  President  Certer  In  hie  economic  eti-ilue  package.    LPW  II  wee  paeeed  by 
Congreee  end  signed  into  lew  on  Hey  13,  1977.    The  new  program,  however,  had 
.everel  chengee  to  correct  eome  of  the  probleme  encountered  under  the  firet 
wave  of  funding. 

In  recent  teetieony  before  Congreee,  Robert  H*ll,  Ae.i.tant  Sacre- 
tery  of  Comerce  for  Economic  Development  (Jun»  17  before  the  Joint  Economic 
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CoBBlttea),  preacnted  pr«ll»ln*ry  d«t«  £ro«  EDA'«  ongoing  evaluation  o£  th« 
LPW  I  and  LPW  II  progrw.    Baaad  on  actual  dlract  ««ployiMnt  datfa  through 
Dacekbir  1979,  Hall  projected  that  theaa  public  worka  projacta  (10,616  In  all) 
provided  e.ploy«ent  for  over  1  Dillon  paraona  In  the  coo^ructlon  Induatry.  • 
repreaentlng  approxl»ataly  96,000  paraon-yaara  of  on-alta  aaploy^nt.  43/  In 
addition  to  thla  direct  aBployiant,  public  worka. projacta  generate  e«ployiMnt 
m  aupply  Induatrlaa  (Indirect  e«ploy»ent),  and  Induetrlee  effected  by  Increeeed. 
private  eector  coneu»ptlon  (Induced  emplflyieant).    (Theee  effecte  eleo  occur  In 
PSE  end  prlvete  eector  vege  eubeldy  progreM.)    Hall  eetl-eted  that  an  eddltlonel 
66,000  pereon-yeare  of  eaployiaant  were  genereted  In  eupply  Induetrlee  end  enother 
193,000  to  222,000  were  Induced  ee  e  reeult  of  LPW  1  end  II.    In  eua,  the  $6 
billion  countercycllcel  public  work*  progre*  le  eetlaeted  to  heve  creeted  between 
355,000  end  384,000  pereon  yeere  of  eaploy^n^.    Hell  then  went  on  to  eotlmete 
the  coet  of  e  pereon-yeer  of  e^ioy«ant.    If  «11  ««ployi-nt  effecte  «re  taken 
Into  eccount  the  everege  coet  per  pereon-ywr'of  enployi-nt  le  eetlMted  to  be 
between  $15,500  end  $17,000.^  On  the  other  hend  the  everege  coet  of  e  direct 
pereon  yeer  of  e^loyment  (on-elte  Job)  le  eetli^ted  to  be  $62,500.    The  coet 
per  direct  end  Indirect  pereon-yeer  le  ebout  $37,000. 

Hell  In  We  celcuUtlone  hee  eeeuMd  no  dlepUce»ent.    Soae  of  thoee 
eaployed  on  fe^relly  funded  State  end  local  public  work*  projecte,  however, 
would  heve  been  e^>loyed  -nywey  on  other  public  or  prlvete  projecte  In  the 
ebeence  of  federal  funding.    It  le  neceeeery  to  eetlaete  the  extent  of  thle 
flecel  eubetltutlon  and  Job  dlapleceaent  to  errlve  *t  the  ng^"  Job^creetlng 
potentlel  of  the  public  worke  progre..    (Fled  eubetltu^on  reeulte  when  Federel 

43/    A  pereon-^ear  takee  Into  eccount  the  fact  thet  the  everege  worker  le 
eaploTId  for  *  ahort  tlae  on  one  of  theee  projecte,  epproxl-etely  one  -onth. 
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fuodt  *t«  used  for  «  projact  that  would  have         fuadcd  by  the  State  or  local 
gov^roaent  In  the  ibieace  o£  th^  Federal  ooaey.    Job  dlepUcement  occure  whea 
the  FederaUy-fuaded  pro^ecte  employe  workere  that  would  have  been  employed  la 
the  private  eector  la' the  abeeace  of  the  project.) 

Eetliutee  o£  the  eubetltutloa  and  dlepleceaeat  ef fecte  show  wide  dlaparlty 
«•  they  did  for  PSE  programa.    DiapUceaant  ef  facte  range  fro«  a  low  of  9  per^ 
cent  to  a  high  of  65  percent  in  the  ihort  run  and  froa  80  to  100  percent  In  the 
long  run.    If  one  were  to  aaeuae  a  25  percent  dleplacenent  rate,  the  direct 
person-years  estiaa'ted  by-Hall  would  fall  to  72,000,  the  indirect  to  A5,000 
(aeeuming  the  ratio  of  indirect  ,  to  direct  Jobe  reaaliifctha  saae),  and  the  induced 
to  145,000  to  166,000  (assuming  a  employment  «iltipU«  of  between  2.0  and  2.3). 
Thus,  the^  totei  person  yeara  of  employment  created,  aasumlng  a  25  percent  displace 
meat  rate,  would  range  between  262,000  aaf  283,000. s  The  coet  of  a  direct  person- 
year  of  employment  created  would  then  be  vre  than  $83,000,  of  a  direct  plus 
indirect  person-year  $51,228,  and  of  a  total  pereon-year  $21,000  to  $23,000.^ 
It  ns  important  to  note  those  groups  of  unemployed  who  g^in  from  public 
worka  projects  to  determine  if  the  program  ie  meeting  ite  policy  objectives. 
Of  the  million  pereona  who  are  projected  to  have  been  employed  aa  a  result  of 
LPW  r  and  LPW  U  (recall  that  the  average  worker  on  thaee  pubUc  worka  projects  ^ 
waa  employed  3-1/2  weeka),  two-thirde  were  ekiUed  workere,  29  percent  uaakilled 
workers,  a»i  4  percent  had  clerical,  earvice,  or  admlnietrative  Jobs.  Further- 
more, the  total  wege  payments  to  on-site  workers > were  only  about  30  percent  of 
the  total  $6  'billion  apent.    Thua,  thie  pubUc  worka  program  did  not  greatly 
aid  uaakilled  workere  and  the  majority  of  the'  funde  went  to  payments  for  other 
than  wagae.  * 

LPW  I  end  LPW  II  project e  provided  construction  employment  primarily  to  ^ 
workere  with  etrong  ties  to  the  construction  industry.    For  most  workere,  LPW 
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provld.d  .  contl^utty  of  .i^loy«nt.'  Only  13  pTC.nt  of  tho..  hlr.d  un.r 
plo,.d  3u.t  prior  to  ch.lt  LPW  Job.:  Ha-.'J.r,  n..rly  35  p.rc.9t  of  .11  «ork.r. 
«.r.  -un..ploy.d  .t'  l...t  o«.  In  th.  y..r  ,b.for.  th.  LPW  hlr..  «hll.  15  P.rc.nt 
mra  un.»ploy.d  two  or  nor.  tla...  , 

■  It  1.  l.port.nt  to  not.  th.t  count.rcycHc.l  public  work,  progr.o.  do  -ore 
th.n  Ju.t  cr..t.  Job..    Th.y  .1.0  produc.  n.c....ry  .nd  long-l.."tlng  public 
li.prov.-.nt.  in  th.  for-  of.  ro.d..  llbr.rl...  .chool..  ..w.r  .nd  w.t.r  proj.ct.. 
p.rk.,  «.d  .0  on.    Th...  public  work,  progr.-  .Irjo  -y  of f.r  loci  budg.t.ry 
r.ll.f.    To  th.  .xt.nt  th.t  LPW  fund.  .How  loc.l  Jurl.dlctttn.  not  to  rU.. 
fx.,  or  d.t.r  Piibllc  ..rvlc...  th.y  r.duc.  th.  fla.ncl.1  burd.n.  which  oft.n 
hit  St.t.  .nd  loci  «cono»l«.  during  r.c...lon.ry  p.tlod.. 

Th.  tl-lng  of  LPW  proj.ct.  h..  b..n  on.  of  th.  -.jor  crltlcl.-.  w.g.d 
.g.ln.t  th...  progr.-.    Du.  to  th.  i^ty  to  pr.dlct  th.  l.ngth  .nd  .iv,r- 
Ity  of  .conolc  down.wlng..  .nd  d.l.y.  r.Ltlng  fro-  l.gl.l.tlv..  .d-lnl.tr.- 
tl«.  .nd  ijpl...nt.l  l.g..  th.  .tl^Utly.  .ff.ct.  of  count.rcy=llc.l  public 
work.  oft.n  .nd  up  b.lng  procycllcl.    Hor.  .p.clf Icily.  d.t.  .how  th.t  th. 
co-bln.d  LPW  I  .nd  11  -ontWy  outUy.  p..k.d  In  th.  ..cond- qu.rt.r  of  1978.  thr.. 
y«.r.  ..ft.r  th.  trough  of  th.  1973-1975  r.c.lon  .nd  w.ll  Into  th.  .cono-lc 
.xp.n.lon.    Llk«.l...  dlr.ct  progr.-  .-ploy».nt:  which  b.g.n  In  ..rly  1977. 
p..k.d  in  1978  .nd  contlnu.d  Into  1979.    By  th.  tl-  th...  public  work,  pro- 
i.ct.  w.r.  g.n.r.tlng  .-ploy-nt.  conitructlon  un.«ploy-.nt  h.d  n..rly  h.lv.d 

0 

fro-  .bout  20  parent  to  .pproxl«»t.ly  10  p«rcnt.  v 

Th.  1..U.'..  to'lf  th.  tl-lng  probl.-.  of  public  work,  progr.-.  r.»,ln.  In- 
.ur-ount.bl.  1.  highly  contro».r.l.l.   Whll,  .o-  r....rch.r.  h.».  .rgu.d  th.t'. 
.t.nd-by  progr.-' whlcA  could  b.  quickly  l-pl.-.nt.d  .nd  t.rg.t.d  .t  l.bor- 
lne.n.l».  public  work.  proJ.ct.  would  gr..tly  r.duc.  th.  typlc.l  d.l.y..  oth.r. 
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nottt  thit  the  required  plinnlng^ ' the  delay ■  in  eccurlng  materlels  end  •  labot 
force  and  the  tlae  ^  take,  to  conpUte  such  project.,  would  itlll  cauie  LPW 
project,  to  be  procycllcal.    A  recent  0MB  .tudy  44/  ^^l.tl-ated  thet  even  l£  a 
prograa  .lallar  to  the  recent  LPW  program  vere  to  be  laplewiit.d  exactly  at  the 

^  beginning  of  the  economic  contraction,  .nd  that  all  project,  vere  .tarted  90  day. 

\f ro.  l«ple«ntatlon,  le..  than  oner  fifth  of  total  program  e«ploy«.nt  ^nd  outlay, 
would  be  generated  within  an  average  cyclical  contraction  (the"  average  1.  Ju.t 
under  a  year).    If  the  laplemantatlon  were  delayed  one  jiuarter,  It  1.  a.tlmated 
that  le..  than  one  tenth  of  project  con.tructlon  actlvltle.,  14  percent  of  total 
program  e»ploy«ent,  and  18  percent  of  outUy.  would  be  In  place  before  the  dowd- 
..wing  ended* 

■Clven  that  public  work,  project,  have  been  found  to  be  procycllc.l.  It  la 
not  .urprUlng  that  .uch  project,  -ay  add  to  Inflationary  pree.ure..  HoweV,^ 
elnce  public  wopk.  project,  in  the  pa«t  have  accounted  for  a  relatively  o»all 
.hare  of  total  cori.tnictlon  .pending,  their  Inflationary  l«pact  ha.  probably 
been  mlnlMl.    During  the  peak  period  of  LPWI  and  II  .pandlog  In  the  flr.t 
nine  «onth.  of  1978,  aonthly  program  outl.y.,  according  to  EDA  figure.,  aver- 
aged lea.  than  4  percent  of  the  total  value?  of  new  non-re. Iden t la 1  con.tructlon 
put  m  pUce.    Whan  th«  t«»aldentlal  aector  la  Included,  LPW  apendlng  waa  only 
1.8  percent  of  total  apandlng.    Hotfavef,  the  avalUblUty  of  labor  In  the  con- 
*    atructlon  Induatry  -ay  poae  a  problem,  depending  on  the  location  of  projecta. 
.  In  many  areaa  the  conatnictlon  Induatry  cycle  doea  not  coincide  ^th  the  cycle 
m  total  employaant:  In  otha^a  It  la         ".vere  than  the  cycle  in  total 


44/  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Special  Studlea  Dlvlalon,  Economlca 
and  C^amment,  "Public  Work,  aa  Countercyclical  Aaalatanee/    November  1979. 
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employnent.    It  !• 'in  thas*  areai  whars  addad  demand  for  labor  and  nat^irlala 

-raaultlng  fron  public  worka  .projacta  oay  prove  to  be  inflationary. 

Public  worka  prograna  have  dona  llttla  'to  incraaaa  participanta '  enploya- 

bility  Vnd  productivity.    Thia  reaulta  priBarily  from  the  fact  that  the  average 

public  worka  Job  ia  laaa  than  one  own th,  long  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 

c 

Joba  go  to  skilled  workers. 

» 

2.    Other  Public  Worka 

Nunaroua  typa*8  of  public  worka  projecta'are  undertaken  by  the  Federel  gov- 
emoent  incite  normal  cpjxrie  of  buainaaa  which,  if  further  funded,  could-'be 
ueed  as  count cy^lipal  p'rograma.    Theae  include  miUtery  construction,  weter  re- 
aources  development  projecta,  the  building  of  new  national  parka,  the  rehabili- 
tetioiLsnd  maintenacne  of  exlating  national  parka,  minlcipal  abwage  traataent 
plant  conatruction,  p«troleua  storege  fecility  construction,  postal  facility 
conatruction,  railroed  rehabilitetion  end  iaprovensnt,  highwey  bridge  repair 
end  replecement,  interstate  highway  repair  end  conatruction,  airport  conatrud- 
tion  end  improvewnt,  e^  Federel  building  design,  conatruction  and  repeir. 
Another  type  of  public  worka  program  would  be  Federel  aupport  for  epartaant 
conatruction  for  low-  to  moderata-incone  familiea. 
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Comit«rcycllc«I  Ravnua  Sharing*  • 
I,    Background  .  ' 

Parioda  of  rac«a«ion  or  downtuma  in  ganaral  acononlc  «ctlvlty  can  produca 
atraina  In  Stata  and  local  govanmant  budgats.    Ravanuaa,  auch  aa  aalaa  and 
Incoma  tmx  racalpta,  which  ar*  aanaltlva  to  bualnaaa  tranda,  dacllna  or  fall  to 
Incraaae  aa  rapidly  aa  thay  had  pravloualy.    At  tha  aaoe  tine,  thera  la  an  in- 
creased danand  for  Covammant  aarvlcaa  aa  Joblaaaneaa  rlsaa-    This  coablnatlon 
can  produca  deficits  In  Stata  and  local  govamaant  budgata  and  laad  to  actlona, 
auch  as  ralalng  taxaa'or  laying  off  public  anployaaa  and  padudng  public  aar- 
vlcaa,  that  could  exacerbate  the  decline  In  economic  activity  and  hinder  the 
Federal  Covamaent*a  effprta  to  atablllze  the  economy. 

■  -    ■  V 

Federal  c<Jncem  for  iStata  and  local  govemmenta  during  perloda  of  economic 
dQwntum  la  heightened  by  two  recent  trenda  In  the  State-local  sector.    First,  = 
-the  State 'and  local  sector  haa  been  growing  f eater  than  any  other  major  aector 
of  the  economy  alnce  1960^  from  9,8  percent  of  CNP  in  1960  to  13.9  percent  In 
1979,    Second,  State \nd  local*goyemmanta *  reliance  on  paraonal  and  corporate 
Income  taxes  and  on  general  salea  caxea  haa  increased,  from  47,9  percent  of 
State-local  tax  revenuea  In  i960  to  52,6  percent  In  1978,  45/    Since  theae 
aourcea  of  revenue  are  much  mora  aansltlve  to  fluctuatlona  in  national  economic 
activity  than  are  the  mora  traditional  property  taxea,  cyclical  downswings  would 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  atabllixatlon  policy,  given  the  Importance  of  the 
State  and  local  aectoc  In  the  overall  economy, 

There  are  two  intardependant  objectives       Federal  countarcydlcal  eld  to 
State  and  local  govemmenta.    The  flraC  objective  Is  to  countsr  ths  Impsbt  of 


•  This  section  was  prepared  by  Stacey  K,  Kean,  Analyst  In  Coi/emment^  Finance, 
45/    12  montha  ending  June  1978,  .  \  ^ 
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^^^^^^^^^ 

policy.    S»«  ..4  lo«V  govern-."  .h.  .coao^- 

^  ............       •■  „ . 

(d..t.bllUlng)  ^     1  effort,  to  .«bill"  th.  .cono-y. 

.„t.n...y...  P"—  a.t.  .tt..t.  t..t  st.t.  ..a  i-.i 

.ovm-nf  b.h.vior.i.  b.co^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  „ 

rAttVA)  or  counter  eye 

#  the  Ped«r«l  Cov«rtin»nt  •  progr. 
„pre..«.a  on.  co^on.nt  o  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^ 

.1.1  ...l.t.ac.  to  St.t.  .  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

re.ultlng  fro.  th.  1973-75  r.c...  on.  ^,ut.nc.  Progr.. 

„. .... T  'X  .  1.  -  - 

^  ei       blllloa  in  P«d.r.l  «>nl..  to 

which  dUtrlbufd  51."  Wlllo  „n..ploy-'t 

wher.  th«  unenploin-.nt  r.t. 
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r.te  »a.  .bov.  6;0  percent.    Originally  .uthorlxed  for  only. or.  year,  ARFA  waa 
extanded  at  a  level  of  $2^25  billion  through  the  end  of  Ft  78  by  Title  Vlof 
"the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification  Act.of  1977  (PX.  95-3o).    The  progra- ^ 
^ired  at  the  ind  of       78;  Congreaa  did  no^  P«««  axtenaion  legialation. 
this  program  aelectively  diatribute^  eoargency  akaiatanca  in  the  form 
of  unreatricted  granta  to  State  and  local  govanienta  which  had  been.adveraely 
affected  by  suatained  perioda  of  umaopioy«nt.    Ona-third.of  the  available  ; 
funda  were  diatributed  to  ^tate  Covammenta  and  two-thirda  to  local  onea.  ^ 
Recipient  allocationa  were  baaed  on  aaaigned  uneBploy«nt  ratea  and  general 
revenue-aharing  entitleaenta.    Unamploy-ent  ratea  were  uaed  aa  a  aeaaura  of 
how  severely  •  particular  goverment  waa  hit  by  the  receaaion,  and  the  general 
revenue-iharing  allocation  waa  uaed  to  -eaaure  the  aixa  of  a  juriadiction. 

Thfi  effectivenaaa  of  the  atiawlua  from  •  program  auch  aa  thla  dependa 
upon  when  the  funda  are  diatributed.. what  State  and  local  govermenta  do  with 
the  money  received,  and  how  quickly  the  funda  a^i  expended.    To  ••rve  aa  an 
effective  atimulua  during  a  rac«aaion,  the  f unde  ehould  be  provided  when  the 
economy  ii' weakening  and  creating  conditions  t»vat  force  State  and  local  govern- 
'^menta  into  deatabilizing  behavior. 

The  aixe  of  the  atimulua  dependa  upon  what  State  end  local  govarmante  do 
with  the  money  received.    Hopefully,  the  funda  are  uaed  to  expand- or  maintain 
public  aervicea.    To  the  extent  that  auch  axpanaion  or  maintaoace  would  not  have 
occured  without  the  rtderal  funda,  the  Mniea  will  have  a  atiaulativa  effect 
through  the  increaaed  purchaaea  of  theae  aarvlcee.    However,  it  ie  difficult 
to  preciaely  the  direct  impact  of  the,  funde  becauae  of  the  commingling 

of  Federel  funde  with  State  and.  local  funda^   Fiecal  aubatitution  of  Federal 
funda  for  State-local  funda  may  dimlniah  the  elfactiveneee  of  the  progrem 
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to  .neour.g.  .conolc  .t.blllt)k    If  St.t.  .nd  loc.l  go».m«nt.  would  have 
don.  the  thing  (by  lncr...lng  t.„.  th.n  u.lng  ..d««l-  fund.'i  or. 

If  the  grant,  .r.  u..d  directly  for  t.x  cut.,  th.  .tl«l.tlve  effect  would  be 
siaaller. 

The  fund,  -y  not  b«  expended  but.  ln.t..d.  u.ed  to  .ug«nt  the  budget 
.urplu.  Of  .  Jurl.dl'ctlon.  retire  debt.,  or  reduce  borrowing.    By  It.elf.  thl. 
doe.  aot  «.n  th.t  the  progr«.  h..  lUtl.  .tl^l.tlve  effect.    By  .ugu-ntlng 
the  .un.lu..-the  Fed.r.1  fund,  -y  ^n.bl.  loci  govem-ent.  to  .void  tax- 
incre...".  or  expendltur.  reduction..    Fund,  .o  u.ed  «y  r....ure  State  and  loc.l 
offlcl.1..  encourege  .ntlclpatlon  of  .  return  to  «re  nor«l  r.te.  of  growth  In 
revenue,  .nd  thereby  lucre...  the  p.c.  of  recovery. 

■  The  ti-lng  of  the  recipient',  re.pon...  1.  .l.o.^.^ort.nt  In  d.t.r»inln8 
th.  .tl-uUtlJ.  .ff.ct.of  th.  progr...  Th.  Indirect  .tl^UUon  of  th.  economy 
through  the  ^t.'ti-loc.l  "ctor  i.  burdened  b,  a  nu-ber  of  buUt-ln  leg..  Deley. 
„y  r..ult  fro.  the, collection  of.  d.t.  fro.  the  pot.ntl.Uy  .Uglble  Jurl.dlc- 
tlon..  th.  clc^Utlon.  of  progr..  .llot«nt..  th.  .ctual  piy«ut  proc...  .nd  the 
decLloaproc...  by  th.  St.t.  .nd' loc.l  gov.n».nt.  b.for.  th.  -on.y  c.n  b. 
.pent.    WhU.  th.  law  r.,ulre.  r.clpl.nt.  to  obUg.t.  fund,  within  .Ix  «nth.. 
thli  provlde.  no  guar.nt..  of  .ctu.1  .xp«.dltur..    Th.  .t.tu.  of  it.  budg.,t 
will  det.r,ln.  .  r.clpl.nf.  r,.pon...    lf\.v.nu..  .r.  f.lllng  b.low  pl..m.d  . 
I.V.I..  then  Peder.1  fund.  .r.  llV.ly  to  b.  .pent  «re  ,ui6.1y  to  «et  budget 
co«.lt«nt.  th.'t,-lght  oth.rwl.a  h.v.  'been  broUn.    Th.  Vnowl.dg.  o^b.ll.f 
.    th.t  .  Feder.l'gr.nt  will  b.  forthcoming  «y  l..d  to  .n  .xp.ndltur.  th.t  oth.r- 
„l.e  would' bav.  b«n  cancelled  or  the  r.t.ntlon  of  .n  ..ploy.e  who  otherwl.. 
'would  h.v.  been  let  go.    On  th.  oth.r  .h.nd. r.l.tlvely  co.fort.bl.  loc.l 
fl.c.l  aituatlon  «y  p.n.lt  th.  .ug-ntlng  of  th.  .urplu.  for  .p.ndlng  In  .o.. 
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.    Reclpleata  that  do  not'have'an  Imdlata  need  for  tha  fuada 

\ 


Intendad  atl»:Utlva  affecta  on  tha  aconoay^  and,  parvartoly, 
^a»y  actually!  Injact  tha  funda  into  the  economy  at  e  ' later  time*  when  a  nore 
reetrlctlve /Federal  policy  le  appropriate.      *  ^  ^  ^ 

According  to-** General 'Accounting  Off^crf  (GAO)  etudy  W  the  majority  of 
antireceeeion  funda  ueed  for  ealariee  wee  allocated  to  fill  poaitione  normrf^Xy 
funded  by/oth4r  revenuee.    Some  leyoffa  were  prevented.    Statee  and  citiae  re- 


ported aome  new  hiree,  but  ci^ae  were  the  jpnly  govemaente  pUnning  to  rehire 
a  aign^^icant  portion  oi  previoualy  lald-o'f  f' aaployeee.  ^  e 

A  recent  Congreeaional  Budget  Office  report  47/  anticipatee  that  if 
an  antireceeeion  aaeietance  progrem  ie  enacted,  the  funde  -* 

probably  would  be  ueed  mainly  to  offeet  revenue  ehortfalle 
rather 'then  to  increaae  etata  and  local  epending,  particularly 
in  view"of  tha-aentiMnt  to  reduce  tha  el«e  of  etata  #nd  local 
budgate  aa  reflected  in  Propoaitjion  13.    Of  courae,  the  inpact 
on  the  acoup^  would  etill  be  expaneive  if* revenue  ehering 
helped  maintain  exleting  epending  levele  or  generated  etata 
and  local  government  tax  cuts. 

/'  , 

3.    Current  Legialation  ,  ,  *  '  ** 

»      The  Carter  Adalnietration  propoaed  and  tha  96th  Cfongraee  coniiidered  legia- 
lation to  re-eetabliah  the  countercyclical  revenue  ahering  progjen.  However, 
the  exigenciee  for^a  b*lancad  budget  in  fi«cal  year  1981  eauaad  tha  demiee  of 
the  propoeal.    The  program  wee  deleted  from  tha  Preeident'a  budget  anrf  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Congreeeional  budget  reeolutiona. 


46/    D.S.  General  Accounting  Office.    Antireceeeion  Aeeietance —  , 
An  Evaluation.    November  24,  1977.^ 

47/  U.S.  Congraes.  Congreeeional  Budget  Office.  Entering  the  I980e: 
Fiecal  Policy  Choicee.    January  1980.' p*  69. 
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lieu. 


i.       i^«.„.  di«.»a«  .h.  HO...         S-n...  bill,  "a- 

.  ...  Hou..  MU  u...  -KP  ..  ...1  -  — 

.  ......  «c..n.,.         -.U.  ...  ...-o.U.n.l  .0...  -  -  S...  .Ul 

„..  th.  un«.ploy«at  r.t.  for  thl.  purpo...  '  ' 

W«  o»  s....  ...  loci  -ui't  c.....      -  «^o' 

'•      .    .    ^£.u«i^y  through  r.auc.dp.r.on.liaco-..    Sine,  -.g"  .nd 

„Url..  coa.tltut.  n..rly  wo-thlrd.  of  tot.l  P«r 

,    _  „.  th.  oth.r  -.laco»poa.at.).  It  "ight  b.  .ppro- 

th.  ch.a..  m  P.r.on.1  l-o..  by  locludlag  ch.ag.. 
wage.  an..  aaUri..  in  «  an.ir.c.io.  ...i.taac.  f  o««U.; 

.  ™at  «  .  — of  .lloCBtiag  F«d.r.l  ...l.tanc.  to 
The  u«e  of  un««ployw«ac  *«  «  ■••u. 

-  ^    n..  ha.  CO-  under  .crutiay,  both  a.  •  -"ure  o£  re- 
sts te  and  local  govetnaeats  h««  coae  unaer 

SCftce  «iw  ....inntt  £ro«  long- 1 era  ecoaoalc 

-...»4^v*A  fiecel  etreea  reeultiag  iron  x  b 
ceesioa  a»  well  ae  a  coirauaity  a  riec* 


dediaa. 


—ZrZ:.U>r...  .«.o.  U  .coao.lc  v..Ubl.  clo..ly  «l...d  .o  ch.»ge. 
ia  ov'Jfall  ecoao«ic  coaditions. 
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Locml  rmcsa  bf  ,utiMploym«nt  Ar«  of  poor  quality  mad  r«lUbll,lty  pmrtlc- 
uUrly  In  co««ualtl««  with  population.  b«low  50,000.    Tba  coaposits  technlquaa 
by  which  local  unMploipiant  •t«tl«tlc«  f r«  dav.lopad  produce  unrallabla  f Iguret 
prlnclpaUy  bccauM  of  thn  Mthpds  uMd  to  aatlMte  th«  «»unt  of  th«  Ubor 

fores  outalda  thn  unMploy»«nt  Inaurance  ayatam  and  to  braak  down  labor  aarkat 

f- '  r 

atatlatlca  to  amallar  araaa ■ . *8a/ 

\.  , 

4  ? 
H.    Job  Sharing  ,  "  '  ^ 

Another*  couptarcyaical  aaployBwit  program  which  haa  btan  racaivlng  In- 
craaalng  attention  la  to  ancouraga  work  aharlug  via  Joblaaa  banaflta  to  par- 
tially una«ployad  Indlviduala.    In  aaaanca  thasa  program  would  par»lt  the 
payaant  of  proratad  una«ploy«ant  Inauranc^  banaflta  to  aaployaaa  laid  off  for 
a  portion  of  tha  waak  aa  a  work-aharlng  (Amaaploymant-aharlng)  altamatlva  to 
total  layoffa  of  aalactad  aaployaaa.    It  la  arguad  that  auch  prograaa  would 
radlitrlbuta  tha  burdan  of  .racaaalon  and  put  a  halt  to  tha  paat  practice  of 
leylng-off  ■inoritiee,  youth,  and  wo«an  flret. 

Tha  program  la.parcalvad  aa  being 'voluntary  on  tha  part  of  eaployere  with  ^ 
epproval  of  tha  union  required  In  ehope  with  collective  bargaining  repraeanta- 
tlon.    T<^.data,  both  eldee  have  voiced  reeervetlona  about  tha(,progra«,  partlcu- 
Urly  tha  union*.    They  aee  thl*  form  of  countercyclical  work-e^rlng  ae  epread- 
ing  the  "mlaary"  of  uoamployment  and  undercutting  tha  seniority  eyetem.  49/ 

48a/        Kartm  Zlegler,  Ef forte  to  Improve  aetlmatae  of  State  and  local 
uoamployWant,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Hov.  1977,  p.  12-18:* 

49/  Some  unione  eudf  aa  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Teat lUe  Workere  Union,  ^ 
tha  iStematlonal  Brotherhood  of  Pilntere  and  UUed  Tradee,  tha  International 
Union  of  BUctrlcal,  Hadlo  and  Mabhlne  Workere.  aai  the  AiU?.gamated  Meat  . 
Cutter,  end  Butcher  Workmen  of  Horth  America  have  had  work-aharlng  claueee  of 
one  form  or  another  in  their  contracte-    ^e  CoUectlve 

end  Contrecte,  Baelc  Patteme  Clauee  finder.  Volume  2,  p.  60:301-60:305,  The 
Bureeo  of  Ketlon4l  Affaire,  Kay  20,  1976.  o  J* 
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Currantly  only  California  allows'  tha  paywanc  of  jobless  banafita  for  a 
one  or  Cwo^ay  layoff  par  waak.  50/    Soma  companies  and  Industries  outside  Cali- 
fornia already  uae  reduced  workweeks  inscaed  of  layoffs  to  reduce  coete,  but  UI 
benefice  are  not  paid*    Congreeewoaan  Petricie  Schroeder  hae  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  encourega  other  Stetee  to  particpete  in  the  progrea  (H.R.  7529), 

If  euc^e  countercyclicel  work-eherlng  prpgrea  beceae  widely  utilized» 
there  would  be  less  full-time  uneaplcyment,  more  workere  'Joald  be  able  to  re- 
tein  their  jobe,  continue  development  of  their  akilltf,  and  maintain  aost  o'f 
their  income.    It  is  eleo  hoped  that  fringe  beni^ite  would  be  continued.  While 
the  delifornie  progrea  does  not  coapall  eaployere  t*j  aeintein  fringe  benefits, 
Celifomie  officiele  know  of  no  firas  participating  in  the  progrta  thet  had 
canceled  or  reduced  those* benefits.  * 

Eaployere  would  eleo  benefit  by  per tipa ting  in  the  -progrea  to  the  extent 
that  they  save  ih*  rehiring'  end  ret reining  expeneee  that  typically  occur  with 
layoffa.  Thoae  eaployeee  who"  fin<*  work  elsewhere  after  they  ere  laid  off  vAy 
never  return  to  their  former  employers. 

The  progrea  could  eleo  heve  other  effects.         aay  put  an  end  to  the  leet- 
hlred/firet-fired  policiee  of  aany  firms  thus  elding  blacka,  youth  end  women. 
-  It  could  reduce  the  need  for  other  countercyclical  meeeuris.    The  progrem  has 
some  drawbacks  aa  well.    Since  employersrare  el lowed  to  retein  their  workers, 
they  aay  be  more  anxloue  to  re.ort  to  cutbacka  than  cut  conta  other  ways.  Tho 
last-hired/firet-fired  employment  policy  is  not  guarenteed  to  be  broken  down 


50/    CelifomU  chenged  Ite  lew  in  reeponse  to  paeeage  of  Proposition  13  in 
the  elSiwBr  of  1978.    It  wes  feered  at  that  time  that  the  reduction  in  Stete 
revenuee  would  ceuee  e  cutbeck  in  the  public  work  force,  and  the  new  proetaa 
wee  enacted  tof  Ejrovide  en  alternative  to  layoffe. 

^      ■■■       •  ■ 
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by  this  ptogran.    Firas  aay  aclll  lay  off  chair  aaw  work«ra  and  apply  a  reducad 
workwaak  to  their  nor a  aaalor  and  akllled  aoployMa.    The  aaalorlty  rlghta  which 
■any  workera  hava  apant  ycsra  to  achlava  could  b«  eaally  abrogatad  >y  the  program. 

Tha  coata  of  a  countercyclical  work-aharlng  program  ualng  aharad  unemplby- 
Mnt  coBpenaatlon  remalna  uncertain.    Several  factora  would  affect  tha  plan* a 
coata  under  tha  current  Federal-State  unemployment  Inaurance  ayatem.    In  nearly 
every  State  ■  company* a  UI  tax  rata  la  baaed  on  a  boat  of  factora  Including  the 
number  of  ita  employeea  who  collect  beneflta  and  the  amount  of  benaflta  paid. 
Generally,  the  more  an  employer 'a  workera  collect  In  beneflta,  the  more  that 
vuat  be  paid  In  OX  taxea. 

ThiL  program  dlacuaaed  In  thla  aactlon  could  Increaaa  the  lavel  of  an  em- 
ployer'a  taxea.    Low  wage  eamara,  often  with  abort  work  hlatorlaa,  are  uaually 
the  workera  laid  off  and  who  collect  beneflta.    Under  thla  program,  however, 
higher-paid  workera  with  long  work  hlato'rlea  would  be  put  on  ahorter  houra 
and  receive  beneflta.    Since  benefit  lavela  are  baaed  on  aamlnga  and  duration 
of  beneflta  on  work  hlatory,  ^hoae  hlghar-paid  workera  participating  In  tha 
program  would  receive  greater  beneflta  for  a  longer  duration.    Thua,  UI  outlaya 
will  be  larger  tjiaa  would  have  been  the  caae  If  low-wage  ^eamera  with  abort 
work  hlatorlea  were  laid  off.    Theae  higher  eJtpindlturea  for  UI  beneflta  will 
raiae  the  amount  of  taxea  an  employer  muat  pay  Into  tha  UI  aye tarn. 

Also,  alnce  It  la  expected  that  flrma  will  maintain  fringe  beneflta,  a 
company  would  have  to  pay  more  for  tbem  than  If  It  laid  off  workara  totally  and 
tetmlna:.'d  their  beneflta.  r  Furthermore,  coata  would  Incraaae  bmcauaa  a ome  work- 
era  who  would  have  been  put  on  ahorter  worki/eaka  even  without  the  program  will 
now  be  eligible  to  receive 'beneflta.  -  If  more  claima  are  filed  aa  a  reault  of 
the  program »  adminiatrative  coata  would  alao  tiae. 
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Ort  the  other  hand,  eaployers  would  also  be  able  to  reduce  their  coata.  . 
Payrolla  would  be  lower  because  wagea  of  all  their  workera,  not  juat  the  loyer 
paid  ones,  would" be  reduced.    They  would  alao  save  rehiring  and  retraining  coata 
for  enployeea  who  were  laid  off  and  would  not  have  cdtae  back. 

All  in  all.  the  extent  to  which  the  added  coats  outweigh  the  added  reduc- 
tions, or  vi«  veraa,  is  not  clear.    Bach  firm  will  have  to  carefully  calculate 
if  the  dearibed  countercyclical' work-sharing  program  is  a  viable  alternative  to 
*  full-tine  layoffa  for  ita  purposea.    A  complete  evaluation  of  the  California 
program  is  currently  underway  which  ah^ld  give  some  better  insights  aa  to  the 
extent  of  ita  coata.    A  aiailar  progra**  was  tried  in  Canada  in  1977-1979  but 
the  evaluation  of  the  program  waa  high  controversial  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  challenging  ita  validity.   .     ...  ^ 

Implementation  of  thia  program,  aasumlng  it  was  enacted,  should  be  rela- 
tively fast.    Employera  would  decide,  within  the  prescribed  rulea  and  regula- 
tiona,  when  to  put  the  program  into  effect  for  thair  rims.    The  program  should 
also  yield  long-run  productivity  gaina  by  keeping  a  akilled  workforce  gaiofully 
.  employed.    If  the  program  encourages  the  retention  of  poor  workera,  however, 
such  productivity  gaina  will  be  reduced.    In  the  short-run  the  program ^ahould 
have  no  inflationary  i-psct  aa  workera  who  would  have  been  unemployed  are  being 
partially  retained  by  their  fcmployera.    In  tha  longer  run  tha  program  may  re- 
duce inflationary  pressures  dua  to  the  fact  that  retained  workers  will  be  more 
productive. 
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V.      WHAT  WE  HAVE  LEARNED 

Thl.  report  hee  identified  the  scope  end  neture  of  elx  «*Jor  countercyc- 
llcel  e«pW~°t  progreas  snd  sxnalocd  the  evelleble  evidence  ee  to  their 
(I)  potentlel  for  Job  creetlon  (Including  eetlastee,  where  evelUble,  on  cost 
per  Job  creeted),  (2)  epeed  of  Job  creetlon,  (3)  effecte  on  progrea  pertld- 
pente.  end  (4)  effecte  on  weges.  prlcee.-end  productivity  In  both  the  "hort- 
end  looig  rune.    Ae  reviewed  In  the  fire  t  chapter  the  eye  lice  lly  unemployed  ere 
unevenly  diet rlbu ted  ecroee  eectore,  occupetlone,  eocloeconoalc  groupe  end 
regloae.    It  le  InportenC  to  n«ve  theee  fecte  beceuee  different  progn -»  effect 
different  groupe  end  wlphln  different  tlae  frenee. 

The  eecond  chapter  dlecueeed  the  exletlng  Fft^eoal  progreas  which  may  be 
utlllred  to  leesen  the  financial  Impact  of  being  cyclically  unemployed.  The 
Boet  responsive  program  to  economic  downtume  le  the  uoeoployaent  Ineurence  <UI) 
eyetem.    As  noted  In  the  dlecoeelon,  however,  not  all  cyclically  unemployed 
have  the  same  level  or  duration  of  beneflte  due  to'verylng  preunemploymeot  wage- 
levele  and  number  of  yeere  work*l.    Trede  Adjustment  AeeleCancc  (TAA)  hee  come 
to  pley  e  mejor  role  In  thle  recession  having  be^  granted  Co  380,000  automobile 
workere  In  FT80.    While  the  food  etemp  progrem  has  slso  been  ehowo  to  be  oome-  ^ 
wha^  reeponelve  to  recessions,  the  other  major  Income  tranfer  programs  ere,  at 
beet,  marginally  reeponelve. 

Chapter  three  briefly  dlecueeed  the  laterreletlonehlp  betwa«n  changee  In 
the  unemploymenp  rate  end  the  Federal  deficit.  According  to  recent  CBO  eetl- 
metee  e  I  percentege  point  change  In  the  unemployment  rete  ("ore  epeclflceUy 
from  7.0  to  8.0  percent)  would  Increaee  the.  budget  deficit  by  $25  to  $29  bil- 
lion..  Five  to  eeven  billion  dollare  of  thle  waa  attributed  to  Increaeed 
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outU,.  (70  parent  due  to  inc«...a  UX  .,p.naUu„.)  .nd  ,20  to  .2.  MlUon 

a„.  to  „v.„u.  10   CRS  in  .n  ..rU.r  -or.,  ho-.vr.  h..  noted  th.t  th. 

.i„  o«  th.  deficit  ...oci.t.d  with  .  1  P«c.nt.g.  point  cMng.  in  une^lo^n 

«„t  v.ri..  depending  upon  the  initi.l  r.te  of  un.«plo:^nt.    The  higher  the 

u„.ploy«nt  r.te.  the  gre.ter  the  increoe  in  the  .i»  of.the  deficit. 

A  veriety  of  count.rcyclic.l  e.ploy«nf  progr.«  -re  di.cu.e.d  in  chapter 

,our.    Cenerelly.  there  ere  two  typ,.  ot  progr.«  -  direct  end  indirect.  Pub- 

Uc  ..rvice  e-ploy-nt  (100  percent  -eg,  .ub.idi»tion  in  the  public  ..ctor, 

.„d  priv.te-.ector  -.ge  .ub.idi»tion  .re  for-  of  direct  Job  cre.tion.  Public 

„or..  i.  .1.0  .  direct  progr.. -ith  Job.  being  cre.t.d  ..  .  re.ult  of  incre..- 

i„g  expenditure,  on  public^orW.  proj.ct..    Public  -orU  progr.n.  .l.o  produce 

puWic  i-prove-nt.  in  the  for.  of  ted.,  .e-.r  .nd  -.t.r  project.,  public 

^  ►^    like     T.x  cut.  (p.r.on.1.  bu.ine...  .nd  p.yroll)  .nd  coun- 
bttildiog..  .nd  the  li"*.  ^'^ 

..    .  .«m»l..  of  indirect  job  cre.tion.  Count.rcyc- 

tercydic.l  revenue  .h.ring  .re  example,  or  inu      c  j 

lic.l  work-.h.ring  i.  .  Job  «int.n.nce  progr.-. 

Of  .11  th.'»..ure.  ex«i«d.  the  lee.t  expen.iv.- .nd  the  «.t  t.pidly 
i.ple»nted  -ere  PSK  .nd  priv.te-.ector" -.g.  .ub.idie..    PS.  h..  cL.rly  b..n 
tHe  -re  popul.r  of  the  t-o  in  ter-  of  Cov.n-.nt  .upport.    Ho-ever.  current 
Keder.1  e»ph..i.  on  privit.  .ector  initi.tive.  (.ee.  for  .--Pl..  'he  priori, 
tie.  for  job  cteetion  in  t^e^u^hrey-H^kin.  Act,  -y  .hift  thi.  b.l.nce. 

I„  direct  job  creetion  poi^ie..  on.  «.«.  the  proble.  of  di.pl.c.«nt  -  . 
Keder.l  fund,  being  -P-nt  for  .cV^^"  «">^ch  -ould  h.ve  t.ken  pl.c.  even  in 
\He  .b..nce  of  the  Ped.r.l  progr-.V  "ti-e.  for  di.pl.c.~nt  for  coun- 
tercyclicl  PSE.  priv.te  .ector  -.g.  ^ub-idi^.tion.  .nd  count.rcyclic.l  public 
„.k.  v.r,  -idely.    B.c.u.e  of  thi.  it  i.  extre«ly  difficult  to  cohere  the 
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coata  of  creating  a  Job  acroaa  thaaa  prograna.    By  Juggling  the  dlaplacewint 
ratea  ona  could  -prove-  that  any  given  program  is  -better-  than  the  rest. 
Thua,  no  comparlaona  will  be  made  In  thla  paper.    Pollcymak.rs.  hoWever.  will 
need  to  design  their  programs  to  minimize  the  dlaplacement  effecta,  as  In  the 
CETA  revisions  of  1978,  In  order  to  schleve  the  grestest  smployment  Impsct  for 
the  monies  spent.    Countercydlcsl  revenue  sharing  may  also  csuse  State  end 
locsl  governments  to  substitute  Pedersl  funds  for  projects  which  would  have  been 
undettitken  by  the  State  and  local  govemoent  regardleaa. 

While  PSE  and  wage  aubaldlea  may  be  targeted  •t,l^«8e  groups, 'public  works 
/programs  are  directed  primarily  toward  the  construction  abd  Its  support  Indus- 
tries.   The  choice  between  PSE  end  wsge  sAsldles,  since  they  csn  both  be  tsr- 
geced  at  the  aama  group,  depends  upon  the  preferences  of  the  policymakers.  The 
costs  per  Job  crested  of  the  two  progrsm.  sre  believed  to  be  relatively  slmllsr 
and  the  time  f^r  Implementation. la  shorteat  for  these)  two  progrsms.    Wsge  subul- 
dlea  m  the  psat,  however,  have  been  InhlBlted  by  Inadequate  dlaaemlnatlon  to 
employera  of  the  provlalona  of  the  law,  overly  burdensome  sdminlstrstlve  pro- 
cedures, and  aubsldles  which  were  viewed  ss  too  small*by  employers. 

Economic  theory  suggests  that  the  private-sector  route  would  probsbly  yield 
a  higher  benefit-cost  ratio.    Private  employers  have'an  eatabllshed  production 
process  and  marketing  channel  for  the  producta  proceed,  whereas  PSE  progrsms 
often  are  undertaken  with  no  clear  definition  of  the  expected  output  and  no 
clear  measure  of  productivity.    On  the  other  hand,  public  service  employment 
My  fill  some  unmet  public  need  while  subsidized  private  sector  firms  may  dla- 
place  other  production  of  nonaubsldlzed  firms. 

Tax  cuts  are  probably  the  least  effective  short-run  employment-Inducing 
program  per  dollar  »P«nt.    Since  beneflclarlea  typically  save  a  aubstantlal 
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portion  of  their  tax  cut,  the  Job-craating  impact  ia  reduced  and  aavaraly 
delayed* 

Countercyclical  revenue  aharing  ia  not  a  direct  Job-creeting  progrea. 
Rather,  ita  purpoee  ie  to  leaaan  the  iapect  of  economic  downtume  on  State  and 
locel  governaente  (allow  thea  to  naintain  the  level  of  current  aervicea)  and  to 
influence  the  State  or  locality  to  behave  in  a  atabiliring  manner  (e.g.  not  to 
raiaa  taxea). 

Countarcydicel  work^aharing  progrema  ere  geered  towerd  worker  "retention. 
While  not  directly  Job  creetion  in  intent,  they  do,  if  eucceeeful,  prevent  work- 
era  from  being, laid  off  full  time.    The  experience  "with  work-eharing  progrema 
ea  a  countercyclical  tool  in  thia  nation  ia  quite  limited.    Such  progrema  are 
quickly  implemented.    The  coata  of 'euch  progrema,  however,  remain  hypotheticel. 

In  reaponae  to  the  current  receeeion.  pollcyaakare  may  chooae  one  or  more 
of  theae  progrema  to  craete  Joba.    (Of  couraa,  other  progrema  axlet  which  may  Ni 
■ore  preferable  to  the  deciaionmakere. )    Two  fectora  muet  be  kept  in  mind,  how- 
ever.   Piret,  the  everege  poetwer  receeeion  hee  laated  alightly  leee  than  one 
yeer.    We  are  now  eix  monthe  into  our  current  receeeion  which  euggeete  that  if 
eny  of  theee  progrema  are  implemented  to  reduce  unemployment,  it  muet  be  done 
fairly  rapidly  or  there  1*  •  good  chance  tliat  the  progrem  may  and  up  being 
.procyclicel  rether  then  ccuntercydicel.    Second,  thle  receeeion  eo  fer  hee 
centered  on  the  eutomobile  end  ita  eupport  induetrlee.    With  tKe  grenting  of 
TAA  benefite  to  eutoworkere  end  the  evailebility  of  SUB  plene,  theee  workere 
may  be  eble  to  -ride-out  the  etorm"*  without  mch  financial  difficulty.  Of 
courae,  thia  eeeumee  the  receeeion  will  end  in  lete  l98o  or  very  eerly  1981. 
f^he  extent  thet  theae  workere  currently  eufferlng  from  the  economic  downturn 
^re  membere  of  multieemer  femiliee,  the  financial,  burden  ie  alao  reduced.  . 
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'Th.  r..l  .cono.lc  probl.-  f.clng  th.  N.tloa  th.n.  -»y  b.  •  .tractar.l  oa- 
th. probl.»  of    tructar.lly  an«ploy.<l  -ork.r.  «.  .l«y.  e«c.rb.t.<l  by  .co- 
„o-lc  do-rui-lng.  «d  It  f  P«h.p.  in  thl.  th.t  Job  cr..tlon  pollcle. 

.hould  b.  foca..d.    So«  r....rch.r.  .ag8..t  th.t  th.  carr.at  -..ka...  of  th, 

'.uto  lndu.try  t.  .  .tructar.l  r.th.r  th.a  .  cydlc.l  on..  If  th...  r....rch.r.  .r. 
corr.ct.  th.a  .  gr..t.r  ..ph..l.  «y  a..d  to  b.  pat  on  tr.lalag  .ad  r.tr.lalag 

,  progr.-..    Mo.t  llk.ly.  »  K1..1  P.c>-g?  «<«"  """i"  J"" 
"for  th.  .tructar.lly  aa..ploy.d  .ad  tr.lalag-JfS  r.tr.lalag  progtu-  for 
..klll.a  -orUr.  who  .r.  lo.lag  th.lr  Job.  «'.*ri-.alt  of  .tructar.l  ch.ag..  la 


the  •coaoay. 


The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
my  friend  for  an -outstanding  and  thorough  statement.  Most  impor- 
tantly, though,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  candor,  integrity 
smd  courage  at  this  particular  moment  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 

^'^l'  do  have  one  question  I  would  lik^E  to  ask;  but,  before  I  do  I 
would  like  to  make  a  comment.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  m./our 
opening  remarks  you  indicate  that  as  we  raise  the  issue  of  the 
crisis  in  the  cities  and  the  human  tragedy  that  is  taking  place,  that 
there  are  no  cameras  and  few  press  people  here. 

A  few  days  ago,  and  in  fact  even  this  morning  m  the  editorial 
section.of  the  Washington  Post,  the  soKialled  distinguished  liberal 
East  Ck)ast  newspaper,  I  found  that  writers  come  here  and  rather 
than  eSSge  in  cVeffble  journalism  that  deals  with  the  controversy 
of  the  hu^an  misery  of  unemployment  inadequate  education,  et 
cetera,  choose  to  become  short-story^  wrnters  and  fabricate  a  sto^ 

so  that  two  blacks  could  be  placed  in.se^ft^o^f^.J^^n^  iS 
rather  than  to  look  at  the  serious  tr^edy  of  what  gomg  on  in 
the  schools  of  - Washington,  and  in  the  schools  m  other  placM 

We  have  incredible  problems  here  trying  to  get  people  to  addre^ . 
the  reality  that  the  cities  in  this  country  are  m  serious  ditticulty, 
so  I  appreciate  your  candor.  u 

I  also  tend  to  agreQ  with  you  that  there  are  a  number  of  people 
here  supporting  the  policies  of  this  administration  that  are  wreak- 
ing hivSTon  millions  ofhuman  beings  and  attemptmg  to  sell  those 
policies  to  the  people  who  are'  hurting  without  having  any  intlu- 
Snce  in  changing  them.  I  think  that  is  a  great  tragedy. 

The  question  I  have. deals  with  the  statement  you  made^on  page 
2  where  you  say:  "Thus,  on  all  scores,  the  administration  has 
violated  the  1978  Act  and,  in  consequence,  has  brQught^pn  what 
may  become  the  worst  economic  recession  since  the  ladU  s. 

president's  ACCOUNTABIUTY  UNDER  THE  LAW 

This  is  a  twofold  question:  First  .of  all,  how  can  the  President 
violate  the  act  without  a  response?  Do  we  have  an  oversight  re- 
sponse? Do  we  have  a  way  of  challenging  the  President  m  legal 
statutory,  legislative  terms  for  failure  to  enact  legislation,  and  if 
we  can.  what  are  the  dynamics  that-^  Jb^Ve  to  put  m  place  to  get 
that  ball  rolling?  i  ^m^^ 
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It  seems  to  me  that  I  remember  once  the  Congres«ional  Black 
Caucus  held  hearings  on  governmental  lawlessness,  where  we 
raised  the  question  of  administrative  agencies  failing  tp  implement 
the  laws  or  follow  the  will  and  intent  of  Congress.  If  your  state- 
ment stands  on  its  merits,  and  that  is  that  the  President  has  failed 
to  observe  the  law,  then  do  we  have  a  resource  as  Members  of  the 
Legislature  that  passed  the  act? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  there  is  some  congressional  responsibility 
involved  in  the  act,  itself.  The  Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
which  is  required  on  an  annual  basis  in  January  ,  of  each  year, 
provides  that  the  plan  for  that  ensuing  year  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress  and  that  the  appropriate  committees  should  take  some 
action  oh  the  plan.  Now  this  has  been  done  twice. 

However,  the  committees,  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress, liave  not  seen  fit  to  act  as  they  are  instructed  to  do  under 
the  act  and,  here  again,  we  have  had  a  lack  of  accountability,^ it 
seems  to  me,  on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Economic  CohMnittee  and  on 
the  other  committees  to  which  the 'annual  plan  has  been  submitted 
and 'for  which  these  committees"  are  responsible. 

This  is  a  little  more  dispersed  than  in  the  case  of  the  President, 
but  the  responsibility  is  still  there.  Now,  as  to  any  legal  steps  that 
can  be  taken,'  there  is  nothing  in  the  act— as  I  indicated,  we  had 
wanted  to  put  in  civil  remedies  in  the  act,  but,  unfortunately,  we  ^ 
were  not  able  to  sustain  this.  I  doubt  if  "the  act  wQuld  have  been 
passed  if  we  had.  But  the  act  does  provide  a  certain  standard  by 
which  the  administration  can^^^be  judged,  and  it  was  thought  that . 
failure  to  live,  up  to  these  standards,  to  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ards in  the  act,  would  provide  some  de^ee  of  political  accountabil- 
ity. ,    /    ^ .  j% 

So,  in  the  final  analysis  it  ig  political  accountability  that  is  the 
only  weapon  that  can  be  used  and  that  is  why,  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  act,  one  who  "is  not  personally  disturbed  with  the 
President  in  terms  of  his  personal  integrity  but  who  differs  basical- 
ly witly^Sis  policies,  why  I  have  taken  the  initiative  to  try  to  call 
attention  to  the  lack  of  implementation  and  enforcement  of  the  act. 
I  believe  that  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  tHe:  voters  of  this  ,  country 
who  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  current  policies  are  really 
in  violation  of  the  act,  and  I  think  we  can  prove  that  and  take  the 
necessary  steps.     /  .  -^ 

Other  than  that,  I  don't  know  of  any  other  method  we  can  use. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
my  colleague^  again.  There  is  a  vote  on  the  floor  which  I  am  sure 
my  colleague  would  like  to  make.  I  would  pke  ^  thank  you  for 
your  courage  and  candor  and  continued  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  and  your  testimony  is  deeply  appreciated,  and  we  appreci- 
ate your  contribution.  .    ^  ^ 

Mr.  HaWkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  insert  for  the  record,  with 
your  permission,  an  article  from  today's  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"L.A.  Blacks  Are  a  World  Apart,"  which  describes  the  condition  in 
the  area  of  Watts,  which  is  within  my  own  district,  and  I  would 
like  to  make  that  available  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  We  appreciate 

it. 

[The  clipping  referred  to  follows:] 

"    ,  ■  •      ".'-■515'      .  " 
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IFrom  the  Wuhinjtbn  Po«t.  July  30,  1980) 

^LA  Blacks  Are  a  World  Apart-Watts.  15  Years  After  Riots,  Still  Feeia 

Cut  Off 

(By  Joel  Kotkin) 

Los  ANGELES.-The  streets  of  Watts  and  the  surrounding  black  commmiity  are 
tesl^ent  tohow  little  has  changed  in  15  years  since  nets  .devastated  150  square 

''oe^pt^L^K^ti^?? '973  of  a  black  mayor,  the  expenditure  of  millions  in 
Fed^rL  fund^,  and  years  of  effort  by  dedicated  community  workers,nnany  vacant 
stores  and  empty  lots  created  by  the  not  remain-  ,  ■  .  ^,  /  .,  ...  u„„ 
ATin  1965.  scores  qf  men.  young  and  old,  stUl-hang  around  the  "b  jomts,  bare, 
andliqior  stores,  which  are  often  virtually  the  only  open  businesses  along  what 

^l?ne°mplo%"e1f^fS?ed  r^^^^^^^  McCone  Commission  Rf  Port  -  °J 

Drime  causes  of  the  Watts  riots,  is.now,  byBome  estmiates,  twice  the  level  of  1965  in 
tTe  blalTmmun't?.  Up  to  a'quarter  of  aU  adults  and  over  50  percent  of  youths 

"Xi^Scicommunity  relations-the  triffier  of  the  1965 
5,500-mimber'police  force  has  been  criticized  for  the  fatal  Bhootings  aboutTOO 
sMoects  since  .1974.  although  the  number  of  kUhngs  h  «  . tapered  off  lately.  WMe 
?h^^  Anglles  Police  De^ment.  does  not  tend  to  shoot  niore  often  lhan.other 
Sg-ci?deplr^S«te,  accoS  to^a  recent  study,  it  does  have  among  the  high^t 
"IdH  ratioT  per  shooting  in  the  Nation.  Over  half  the  victims  have  been  black. 

F^ent  riotfin  Ei  liave  focused  renewed  attention  this  summer  on  ghetto 
coSns  in.the  Nation's  big^citi^^Many^mayors  a^^^^  nervously 
eveine  their  inner  city,  neighborhoods.  A  lootat  one  of  them  reveate  why. 
"^ffite  the  prLence  of  Mayor  Tom  Bradley.  n'J°?"?"i°^her  blaA  ele<^  offi- 
-ciateand  a  laige  number  of  highly  visible,  successful  blacks  in  the  local  music  and 
movie  "ndusti^  many  of  thSsTity'srSOO^OOO  black  people-about  17  percent  of  the 
S  p^pulatton-say  they  feel  coihple^tely  cut 'off  from  the. mainstream  of  Los 

'^Much  ^Sir  resentment  irf  directed  at  the  mostly  prosperous,  virtually  all  white 
w^tl^rn  and  slm  Fernando  Valley  section  of  the  fity  ^^ere  p«  «P.te  m«,me  o^er 
the  last  decade  shot  up  three  times  as  fast  as  m  the  ghetto.  The  contr^t  is  stwk 
between  Watts,  with  its  rundown  stores,  vacant  lots  and  Imes  of  people  waitiiig  for 
an  occasional  bus,  and  the  wealthy  whitev  communities  on  the  west  side,  5  to  10 
mil^^ay,  with  streets  clogged  ^th  Mercedes,  Cadillacs  and  elegantly  dressed 
shippers. 


> 
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,  By  Richard  Fumo— The  Washington  Post 

"The  people  on  the  other  side  of  town,  the  people  who  make  the  deciwons,  they 
don't  live  here,"  said  Shay  Drummond.  a  33-year-old.  welfare  recipient.  They  go  to 
their  parties,  wear  their  jewels  and  all  the  while,  we  starve  a  little  bit  more.  Well, 
that's  why  people  around  here  talk  about  striking  back  like  we  did  before  and  they 
did  down  in  Miami."  ~         .    ,     ^  '    v..     .  , 

Yet  for  many  blacks  in  south-central  Loa  Angeles,  the  whites  m  places  like 
Beverly  Hills  are  too  ^listant,  too  far  removed  to  affect  their  daily  lives.  More  direct 
competition— for  housing,  jobs,  Federal  dollars— comes  from  the  city  s  burgepnmg 
Hispanic  population.  •        '       .     ,  .       .  r-  *u«* 

Since  1970,  Los  Angeles'  Hispanic  population  has  grown  at  a  rate  five  tunes  that 
of  the  black  community  and  now  constitutes  as  much  as  30  percent  of  the  city. 
Many  of  the  new  residents,  including  large  numbers  of  illegal  aliens,  have  moved 
into  the  once  virtually  all  black  sputh^ntral  area  until  today  they  make  up  one- 
third  of  the  ghetto's  residents.  '  /     r      ,    U-JJ-      Ul  I 

As  in  Miami,  many  bleick  leaders  accused  the  Hispanics  of  underbiddmg  blacks 
for  jobs— particularly  in  the  garment  district,  restaurant  and  other  service  occupa- 
tions—and of  being  willing  to  pay  more  for  rent.       .     , ,   ,    :    ^        r  «•  ^« 

"Landlords  are  willing  to  accommodate  m  relocating  blacks  m  favor  of  Hispan- 
ics" said' Linda  Ferguson,  a  black"  legal  aid  attorney.  "Black  people  are  aware  of 
this.  It's  easier  to  get  mad  at  Mr.  Gomez  who  took  your  apartment  and  jrour  job  at 
the  service  station  than  it  is  to  blame  the  folks  on  the  other  end  of  town. 

There  are  already  signs  of  intensifying  black-Hispanic  conflict  throughout  the 
city,  including  a  number  of  cliftshes  between  rival  ethnic  gangs.  At  the  same  time, 
black  leaders  have  vehemently  opposed  the  counting  of  illegals  in  the  city  s  census, 
while  some  Hispanic  . organizations  have  bitterly  attacked  Mayor  Bradley  for  alleg- 
edly favoring  his  own  people  over  their  communityv  • 

■  are--',.  . 
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Illustrative  of  the  resentment  is  Mary  Henry.,  one  of  the  city's  meet  resP^ 
black  community  leaders.  "Thia,country  Is  declaring,  openly  and  publicity,  ^  do^n  t 
Sve  a  damn  aliut  us.  They'lPbring  in  Vietnamese  or  the  Mexicans,  anything  to 

''^ve'Jf  Bradiey^'^IcfaiJwledged  to  be  widely  popular  in  his  native  southH^ntj^^^^ 
cortimunity,  hM  come  under  increasing  criticam  by  f'^*"-«ted.  black  leaders  I  ke 
Henry.  They  accuse  the  mayor  of  being  unable  to  pump  suBiaent  funds  mto  the 
community  for  the  rebuilding  of  Watts,  while  promoting  billion-dollar  transporta- 
tion plans  favored  by  tfte  city's  business  6lite.  r  •  i  u  j 

Bill  Elkins  Bradley's  top  black  aide,  beUeves  the  mayor  has  unfairly  had  to  bear 
the  fu.;  general^  conditions  beyond  his  control.  Much  of  the  trouble  in  Watts 
Elkins^sairfor  hTstance,  stems  .from  the  Federal  Government's  cutbac^  m  many 
programs-including  a  reduction  over  the  last  few  years  in  summer  j6bs  for  youth 

*^^°mat  *^o^re^'2^ng  is  a  frustration  from  people  who  thought  that  vvhen  we 
elected  a  black  mayor  he  could  raise  a  magic  wand  and  change  the  system  m  five 
years,"  Elkins  said.  * 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank^ou.'  ^    ,«    •  i. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  for  10  mmutes. 
[Brief  recess  for  Members  to  vote'.]  . 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  wUl  resume  its  business. 
Our  next  witness  is  a  distinguished  colleague  and  fnend,  Robert 
Garcia,  of  New  York,  a  Representative  of  ari  urban  area  in  that 
city,  and  he  is  well  known  for  his  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  people 
and  his  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  urban  centers.  I  would  like  . to 
take  the  opportunity  to  welcome  my  fnend  and  colleague  betore 
■  the  committee.  You' may  proceed  in, any  fashion  you  deem  appro- 
priate. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
Mr  Garcia  Before  I  start  to  read  what  we  have  put  together  on 
my'  staff,-!  would  fifst  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
-you  have  always  been  on  the  right  side  of  the  issue  as  far  as 
conscience  and  as  far  as  people  are  concerned,  and  you,  like  myselt, 
come  out  of  a  minority  community;  you  like  myself  represent  those 
who  come  out  of  urban  areas,  and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
sit  here  today  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  first  witness  this  mom- 
ine  was  Congressman  Hawkins,  who  represents  Watts;  m  Caiuor- 
nia,  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  I  come  to  you  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  South  Bronx  and  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  is  from 
one  coast  to  the  other,  and  the  problems  are  pretty  much  the  same. 

It  is  a  different  type  offsetting  in  L.A.  as  compared  to  New  York, 
but  nevertheless  the  same  type  of  poverty  and  the  same  type  ot 
needs,  and  I  commend  you  as  the  chairman  of  this  committed  tor 
holding  these  hearings,  because  when  vre  talk  about  America,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  needs  are  most  in  the  urban  centers  and 
the'citles  across  America,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come 
before  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  we  sit  today  and  to  talk  to 
vou  in  terms  of  how  I  envision  the  problems  of  the  cities,  and  how 
we  can  help  to  respond  to  those  problems,  and  Members  of 
0on^r6ss. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  my  friend.  ' 
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.TOWARD  A  NEV/  FEDEltAL  ROLE^IN  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  a  personal  pleasure  for 
me  to  appear  before  you  and  your  committee  today  m  order  to 
discuss  the  general  state  of  America's  cities.  ^ 

It  is  difficult,  I  think,  to  offer  generalizations  about  any  subject 
as  vast  and  complex  as  is  the  American  city.  Were  someone  cheer- 
ily to  make  the  blanket  statement  that  our  cities  are  thriving,  1 
would  walk  with  him  through  the  rubble-stre>ra  streets  of  my 
congressional  district,  the  South  Bronx  portion  of  New  York  Uty, 
and  point  out  many  abandoned  buildings,  burned-out  .busmesses, 
truant  children,  unemployed  adults,  dilapidated  apartment  houses, 
and  dangerous  street  gangs.  .  ,      •,  i.  i.u 

If  that  same  person  were  then  to  tell  me  with  sadness  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  these  inner^ity  people,  I  would  impatiently  walk 
with  him  to  the  numerous  self-help  projects  scattered  throughout 
niy  district  where  the  black  and  Hispanic  poor— so  often  denigrated 
by  those  in  no  position  to  know  them— are  in  reality  provmg  them- 
selves to  be  the  greatest  and  most  unsung  heroes  of  our  age  ^  they 
refashion  their  community  and  rebuild  their  own  hves  bnck-by- 
brick  and  cinderblOck-by-cinderblock. 

Their  heroism  in  the  face  of  daily  crime,  a  sick  economy,  bureau- 
cratic inertia,  and  dogmatic  and  political  attitudes  toward  them 
would  serve  to  insDire,  I  am  sure,,  my  companion. 

If  my  companion,  however,  were  to  argue  that  such  efforts  were 
doomed  by  the  decline  evident  in  all  directions,  I  would^walk  with 
him  to  the  nearest  subway,  sidestepping  the  garbage,  the  alcohol- 
ics, and  the  occasional  drug  addict,  and  ride  the  tram  for  no  more 
than  5  minutes.  ,  ,       ,  ^ 

There,  within  the  same  city  and  less  than  2  mUes  from  tne 
devastated  scene  which  earlier  brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  I  would 
watch  my  companion's  eyes  light  up  with  astonishea  delight  as  the 
two  of  us  departed  the  subway  in  wondrously  awesome  and  diverse 
midtowh  Manhattan.  „ 

Once  there,  after  walking*past  the  contmen^^al  sidewalk,  cafes, 
the  modern  skyscrapers,  the  chic  plazas,  the  fabulously  expensive 
boutiques,^  the  renowned  museums,  and  the  exciting  Broadway 
shows,  if  my  companion  were  to  ^tate  that  my  city  was  truly 
wonderful,  I  would-now  take  him  bad!  to  my  district,  force  him  to 
watch  a  50-year-old  buUding  buro^  the  ground  as  a  result  6t 
arson,  make  him  continue  to  watch  in  horror  as  t^nagers  and. 
young  children  hurl  rock  after  rock  at  the*  arriving  firemen,  and 
then  ask  him  to  tell  me  just  how  wonderful  the  city  IS. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  known  for  some  time  wh^t  my  imaginanr 
friend  has  recently  learned— it  is,  as  useless  for  any  of  us  to  speak 
of  an  urban  crisis  as  it  is  for  us  to  speak  of  an  urban  renaissance.  1 
know  that  each  of  these  phrases  has  been  bandied  about  during  the 
course  of  these  hearings  and,  frankly,  I  believe  that  each  phrase  is 
as  emotionally  charge^  as  it  is  thoroughly  void  of  mtellectual  sub- 

stance  " 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  our  patent  inability  to  charac- 
terize the  state  of  urban  America  must,  of  necessity,  yield  to  an 
inability  on  our  part  to  analyze  urban  conditions.  Far  from  it,  Mr, 
-  Chairman. -I  do  b^lieverhoweverrthat  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  the 
spirit  of  our  great  urban  heroes  of  today— the  inner-city  residents 

BIG  , 
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who  thrive  on  a  spirit  of  community,  cooperation,  and  enterprise- 
then  w^ust  be  as  precise  as  is  possible  In  our  thinking  about 
what  the  Federal  Government  can  and  cannot  do  to  help  our  cities. 

Specifically,  we  must  understand  that  for  certain  policy  purposes 
the  three  areas  visited  by  my  imaginary  fnend— tragically  de- 
clined, hopefully  heroic,  and  fabulously  exciting— are  part  the 
same  economic  entity  and  for  certain  other  purposes  the  three 
areas  are  absolutely  unique.  -  .      j  •  r 

■  As  I  shall  explain  in  these  remarhe,  when  viewed  in  the  former 
context,  national  ecbnonnc  policy  is  of  greatest  significance.  When 
viewed  in  the  latter  context,  targeted  tax  policy  is  of  greatest 

significance.  ^  ,     ,  .        .,   •   .  ~ 

Jurisdictionally,  of  course,  the.  three  areas  of  my  city  are  part  ot 
the  same  metropolis,  but  I  am  referring  to  something  more  impor- 
tant for  our  purposes;  however.  Each,  seeminglv  different  area  is 
part  of  the  same  economy— local,  regional,  and  national— and.  to 
the  extent  that  Federal  economic  policymakers  devise  policies  ■ 
which  pit  city  against  city,  State  against  State,  and  region  against 
region,  all  of 'our  cities,  States,  and  regions  will  lose,  t 

When~lrowth  is  encouraged  in  the  Sun  Belt  through  the  reloca- 
tion of  businesses  formerly  located  in  the  Northeast,  when  mayors 
must  devote  their  time  to  lobbying,  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
share  of  scarce  resources  instead  of  governing,  their  comihunities, 
when  such  policies  as  planned  shrinkage  gain  currency  m  cities 
Which  face  opportunity  losses  instead  of  gains,  then  I  submit  that 
all  of  our  cities,  large  and  small,  are  the  losers  despite  any  appar- 
ent signs  to  the  contrary'  in  some  of  those  cities. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  URBAN  DEVKLOPMENT  * 

The  grSai  principle  of  urban  developmfent  throughout  the  history 
of  tlie  world).  I  would  argue,  is  that  people  move  from  areas  of  less 
opportunity  to  areas  of  greater  opportunity.  I  urge  the  members  ot 
this  committee  to  keep -this  principle  firmly  in  mind  at  all  Jwnes, 
just  as  I  urge  my  fellow  members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development  to  do  likewise. 

I  would  contend  further  that  the  opportunities  need  not  be  eco- ' 
nomic  alone,  or  even  primarily.  How  else  can  one  explain  >  the 
eaeepness  of  economically  comfortable  Jewish  scientists  to  depart 
the^ovietBnion  for  a  rigorous  life  in  Israel  other  than  to  conclude, 
that  freedom  of  religion  and  the  right  to  practice  freely  their 
profession  is  of  utmost  importance  to  them?  j  n  u 

How  else  can  on*  explain  the  boatloads  of=  Haitians  and  CuDans, 
initially  willing  jib  face  difficult  lives,  who  nevertheless  surge  into 
our  country,  other  than  to  conclude  that  we  offer  something  which 
these  people  never  had?  Indeed,  how  else  can  one  explain  in  its 
entirety  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  its  cities,  villages,  and 
towns  other  than  by  reference  to  this  great  principle  which  equates 
urban  development  with  opportunity  development?        .    c  • 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  state  my  point  once  again,  tor  it  is 
crucially  important.  The  great  principle  of  urban  development 
throughout  the  history  of  the  worf<LisJhat_people_moy.e_from-M^ 
of  less  opportuni^To  areas  of  greater  opportunity. 

Let  us  not  be  so  blinded  by  the  modem  alphabet  soup  of  govern- 
ment and  its  programs,  vitally  important  as  they  are— HUU,  iiiUA, 
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IRS,  DOT,  DOL,  UDAG,  CDBG,  and  so  on— that  we  forget  the 
simple  truth  that  the  history  of  urban  development  is  the  history 
of  opportunity  development.  .  xi_  -4. 

To  the  extent  that  a  Government  program  mcreases  the  opportu- 
nities of  some  or  all  Americans  without  correspondingly  decreasmg 
the  opportunities  of  any  Americans,  then  that  program  has  pro- 
vided us  with  an  example  of  the  proper  i;ole  of  Government  in 
briiiging  about  American  urban  development,  that  is,  opportunity 
enhancement  hot  limited  to  a  particular  place  but  instead  resulting 
in  enhanced  opportunities  facing  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  And,  to 
the  extent  that  we  pit  any  aggregaition  6^  Americans,  against  an- 
other, to  that  extent  we  have  American  urban  antidevelopmental 

policies.  *  ^ 

How  do  we  attain  the  former  and  avoid  the  latter?  This,  it  seems, 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the'  most  significant  question  faced  by  this 
committee.  It  requires  a  recognition  by  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  seemingly  separate  issues  of  urban  redevelopment 
and  the  e^ancement  of  national  productivity  are  exactly  one  and 

the  same.  ,    ;  ,  , 

We  attain  the  former  and  avoid  the  latter  approach  by  recogniz- 
ing that  any  policy  which  provides  for  the  economic  growth  of  our 
entire  Nation  without  accomplishing  this  at  the  expense  of  any 
part  of  our  Nation  is  by  far  the  boldest,  most' innovative,  least 
costly;  least  bureaucratic,  and  most  efficient  urban  policy  this. 
Nation  could  possibly  hope  to  devise.   -  ' 

There  is  only  one  way  that  the  three  very  different  areas  ,  ot  my 
city  which  I  described  earlier  can  thrive  simultaneously  as  they 
frankly  are  not  doing  now:  through  national  growth  policies  de 
signed  to  make  all  parts  of  our  land  highly  productive  once  again. 
There  is  only  one  way  that  my  cify  and  the  midwestern  farm  areas 
which  feed  it  can  thrive  simul^eously  as  they  franldy  are  not 
doing  now:  through  national  growth  policies  designed  to  make  all 
parts  of  our  land  highly  productive  once  again. 

And  there  is  only  one  way  that  the  South  Bronxes  of  the  U nited 
States  will  ever  be  able  to  capture  the  enterprising  spirit  of  their 
residents  whose  affections  for  their  homes  is  so  great  that  they 
have  not  left  them  during  these  hard  times,  and  I  would  like  to 
divert  for  a  second,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  of  the  basic  problems  we 
have  in  areas  like  the  South  Bronx  and  whether  you  talk  about  the 
South  Side  of  Chicago,  or  Watts,  cr  you  talk  about  Liberty  City  in 
Miami,  the  problem  is  th^t  many  people  portray  those  of  us  who 
come  out  of  these  communities  and  those  who  remain  in  those 
communities— and  I  blame  the  media  for  this,  because  the  expo- 
sure that  the  media  gives  these  communities  are,  I  think,  probably 
the  biggfest  curse  of  all— they  portray  us  as  pimps,  prostitutes, 
muggers,^  and  pushers.  They  never  write  about  Mfs.  Hawkins, 
whose  daughter  graduated  No.  1  from  Columbia  in  the  school  of 
'  nursing,  or  Mr.  Torres,  who  was  a  busboy  in  the  Longchraips 
Restaurant  in  areas  like  across  the  street  from  city  hadl  in  New 
York,  whose  son  graduated  from  Columbia  Law  School.  They  don  t 
talk  about  that.  '  _  . 

So  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  try 
and  get  into  the  press.the  type  of  person  who  truly  steys  in  spite  of 
all  the  odds,  and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do;  I  don  t  have  to  tell 
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you  that,  but  I  say  that  because  we  are  placing  this  on  the  record, 
and  I  think  it  is  extremely  important  as  this  record  goes  forth  that 
the  media  has  an  equal  responsibility  in.  talking  about  all  the 
people  and  not  just  some  of  the  people.  ,    .    \,       u  j 

As  I  was  saying,  many  of  the  people,  even  during  these  hard 
times  have  stayed:  through  national  growth  •  policies  designed  to 
make  all  parte  of  our  land  highly  productive  ones  again.  • 

This,  then,^r.  Chairman,  is  the  first  reason  for  my  identifica- 
tion of  urban  development  with  opportunity  development. 

NATIONAL  POUCIES  TO  BE  FOLLOWED 

What  are  some  of  the  policies  which  must  be  followed  if  we  are 
to  achieve  these  national  growth  policies?  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have 
already  stated  that  any  policy  which  •  provides  for  the  economic 
growth  ,  of  our  entire  Nation  without  accomplishmg  this  at  the 
expense  of  any  part  of  our  Nation  is  such  a  policy.  A  few  specific 
examples  come  to  mind:   .  .  i     r  i.u 

Strict  enforcement  of  our  civil  nghte  statutes  provides  tor  the 
expansion  of  minority  involvement  in  the  Nation  s  economy  and 
does  not  require  dny  lessened  majoritv  involvement. 

Assistance  by  the  Government  of  already  existing  regional  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  auto  industry,  and  the  employment  and  business 
spinoffs  derived  from  such  assistance,  provide  for  the  economic 
ffrowth  of  our  Nation  when  .such  assistance  does  not  mandate  or 
otherwise  make  more  likely  the  shift  of  an  industry  from  one 
region  to  another.  ,     ^  ^    r  u 

Vigorous  and  fair  enforcement  by  Government  of  both  express 
and  implied  contracte  lawfully  entered  into  by  various  parties  pro- 
vides for  the  mutual,  cooperative  economic  growth  of  our  Nation  s 
consumers  and  producers  without  resort^to  the  pervereely  competi- 
tive either/or  atmosphere  which  now  characterizes  public  and  legal 
idiscusrfon  on  this  subject.  . ,    r  i-i. 

Governmeiit  loans  for  new  businesses  provide  for  the  economic 
growth  of  our  Nation  when,  combined  with  comparable  private 
sector  activity,  all  areas  of  the  country  are  recipiente  of  loans  tor 
new  commercial  development.  '  i  i  i.  x  j. 

Expanded  urban  homesteading,  shopsteading,-  and  lot-steading 
programs  provide  housing,  jobs,  and  site  preparation  for  further- 
developmental  activities  in  places  where  these  now  do  not  exist 
without  depleting  scarce  resources  from  other  areas  which  may 
also  require  additional  housing,  jobs,  and  site  preparation. 

Finally,  a  national  development  bank  would  go  far  toward  pro- 
viding credit  to  those  living  or  working  in'  areas  which,  tor  the 
most  part,  are  not  competitive  with  the  recipiente  of  credit  from 
more  traditional  sources.  „  ^i.       j  in 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  above  all,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment primarily  must  not  view  cities  as  places  where  the  rich  or 
poor  or  middle  class  live— specially  developing  wh}.chever  program 
it  feels  best  suite  the  needs  of  a  particular  group,  important  as 
these  programs  often  are— but  rather  as  places  which  require  ex- 
actly the  game  levels  of  opportunity  as  are  found  everywhere  else. 

To  the  extent  that  there  are  discrepancies  in  the  opportunities 
which  exist  within  cities— as  in  my  city— or  among  cities,  suburbs, 
and  rural  areas,  to  that  extent  our  Nfition  as  a  whole  is  impover-^ 
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ished.  When  people  migrate  from  one  place  to  another  ^olely  be- 
cause they  face  no  opportunity  for  advancement  of  any  sort  where 
they  are,  our  Nation  as  a  whole  is  impoverished  by  the  lack  of 
choices  offered  its  citizens.  '  \  \   ^  ^  j,i 

But,  to  the  extent,  that  people  migrate  from  one  place  to  wiother, 
not  because  th€^  face  no  opportunities  where  .they  are,  but  because 
they  prefer  inst^d  the  different  opportunities  found  elsewhere,  our 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  enriched  by  its  diversity  of  choice.  . 

oippoRTUNrry  development 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  stated  at  its  most  basic,  just  as 
the  great  principle  of  urban  development  is  opportunity  develop- ^ 
ment,  so,  too,  is  the  great  principle  of  opportunity  development, 
private  sector  development.  For  it  is  only  in  the  private  sector  that 
any  lasting  sense  of  accomplishment  and  belonging  wUl  occur,'  and 
it  IS  only  in  the  private  sector  that  assets  may  be  accumulated  and 
a  Nation's  wealth  created.    "  .  , 

Thus,  although  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous,  productive  private 
economy  is  critically  necessary  for  all  Americans  if  our  cities  ate  to 
thrive,  in  one  respect  it  is  even  more  necessary  fot  the  rural  and 
central  city  poor.  For  a  productive  private  sector  represents  the 
only  institution  in  society  capable  of  permitting  the  poor  to  escape, 
their  poverty;  a  weak  private  sector  simply  does  not  offer  them. 

that  opportunity;  "     .    ,    i.   ?  ^  -Li- 

lt is  for  this  reason  that  I  place  no  stock  in  the  limits  to  growth, 
psychology  which  has  attracted  so  many  pQlicymakers.  Although  I 
will  readily  admit  that  we  jnay  at  some  point  run  out  of  certam 
natural  resources,  I  refuse  to,  concede  for  one  moment  that  this  fact 
implies  that  we  are  running  out  of  the  human  resources  to  find 
'  substitute  goods  and  thereby  to  enrich  our  lives. 

To  so  imply  would  be  tantamount  to  accepting  that  the  poor  ^ 
must  remain  poor  forever  because  they  were  left  out  of  the  econom- 
ic system  when'our  ^owth  allegedly  began  to  be: limited,  and  this- 
is  something  I  will  never  do.  *       ^  '  i      ,  ^     •  i. 

'  If  there  are  no  limits  to  our  Nation's  growth,  and  if  the  private 
sector  alone  .will  provide  the^opportuijities  for  all  citizens  to  better 
their— and  our— lives  by  participating  in  this  boundless  growth, 
how,  then,  do  we  more  precisely  orient  our  Nation's  policies  to 
providing  opportunities  for  the  poor  to  participate  in  that  system' 
and  through  their  participation  to  develop  the  areas  in  which  they 
live?  ' 

I  think  the  answer  may  be  found  by  considering  for  a  moment 
that  opportunity  is  truly  a  dual  concept:  it  exif^ts  for  people,  and  it 
occurs  in  nlaces.  When  the  movies  of  the  1940's  depicted  the  simple 
country  boy  leaving  home  to  make  it  in  the  big  city,  or  wh^vjthe 
movies  of  the  1970^  depicted  the  cynical  urban  gentleman  l^mng 
home  to  find  life's  meaning  on  a  farm,  the  same  basic  fact  underlay 
both  stories:  an  opportunity  attracted  a  person,  and  the  land^  upon 
which  the  opportunity  presented\itself  benefited  from  the  person  s 
presence.  Thus,  growth  requires  people  to,  confront  jeal  opportuni- 
ties, and  those  opportunities,  to  be  acted  upon,  require  a  setting. 

This  is  the  second  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  my  identification  of 
opportunity  development  -  with  urban  development.  The  first 
reason,  you  will  recall,  is  that  in  all  lands  throughout  the' history 
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of"  the  vyorld,  people  have  migrated  from  areas  of  less  opportunitv  ■ 
to  areas  of  greater  opportunity.  As  opportunities  m  the  cities  devel- 
op, the  land  within,  their. borders,  will  develop  as  well. 

Thus,  the  key  to  oirban -development  is  opportunity  development, 
specifically  the  development  of  opportunities  within  the  private 
sector* 

KEMP-GARCIA  BILL  (H.R.  7563) 

To  that  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  I. 
would  like  to  discuss  briefly  with  you.  That  bill,  the  Urban  Jobs 
and  Enterprise  Zone  Act  of  1980,  which  is  H.R.  7563,  was  drafted 
jointly  by  me  and  a:man  who,  in  working  closely  together  with  me, 
>has  very  qdickly  become  a  good  £riend,^our  coUeague,  Jack  -Kemp 
of  New'York.  I  should'point  out  that  our  mutual  draft  is  a  re^sion 
of  an  earlier  bill  drafted  by  Congre^man  Kemp.      ^  ,  ,   i  -  j  t 

I  suppose*  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you  that  Jack  and  I 
disagree  on  just  about  every  possible  issue.  What  we  agree  whole- 
heartedly upon,  however,  ,  is  that  the  key  to  areawide  redevelop- 
ment is  opportunity  development— or,  more  precisely,  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  oppoi^tunity-producing  incentives  in  areas  where  they 
no  longer  exist,  but  once  did— and  that  it  is.proper  for  Government 
to  provide  incentives  to  attract  businesses  to  areas  which-  tace 
severe  depression,  unemployment,  and  poverty.  ^  j 

For  that  purpose,  in  a  bipartisan-effort  that  has  Tapidly  attracted 
many  cosponsors  from  both  parties  and  been-greeted  warmly  in  the 

xT_^j-:-.»„    T««i,  TT^^n  <yr>A  T  ViQvo  /Irnft^  fl  hill  whlch,  IH  itS 

Nations  urcaa,  aa^^K  r».eiTip  ****a  *   —  *-»  . 

essence,  would  permit  the  most  decayed,  poorest,  and  most  under- 
developed areas  of  the  country  to  lower  a.  host  of  personal  and 
business  tax  rates  applicable  within  them  in  order  to  restore  incen- 
tives for  economic  activity.  These,  incentives,  suffice  it  to  say,  now 
do  not  exist  in  these  areas  for  the  most  part. 

Specifically,  the  Kemp-Garcia  bill  would— .  '  ■  .  .  .  . 
^  Allow  city  and  other  local  governments,  including  those  in  the 
most  severely. depressed  rural  and  urban  areas,  to  establish  enter- 
prise zones  with  Federal  approval;  i..  i.  *  i '  j 
Require  any  eligible  businesses  within  the  zones  which  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  tax  reductions  to  hire  at  least  50  percent  of  their 
workers  from  within  the  zones.                              .  •  i.u«4. 

I  think  what  we  mean  to  say  in  that  part,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
the  original  bill  did  not  have  the  50  percent  requirement,  and  that 
was  something  that  I  insisted  upon  in  terms  of  the  bill.  My  statt 
and  the  staff  of  Congressman  Kemp  were  working  together  on  it. 

To  reduce  social  security  payroll  taxes  on  zone  employers  and 
employees  to  encourage  hiring  of  youths  and  others  in  hard-core 
unemployed  areas,  while  providing  simultaneously  that  any  tempo- 
rary shortfalls  to  the  social  security  trust  fund  be  made  up  through 
genpral  revenues.  ^  -j   r  i.  j« 

Also,  it  would  reduce  capital  gains  taxes  and  provide  faster  de- 
'  preciation  of  business  assets  in  order  to  encourage  investment  in 
lob-creating  businesses  witKin  the  zones. 

Also,  to  permit  the  use  of  cash  rather  than  accrual  accounting 
methods  by  small  firms  and  an  extension  of  the  loss  carryforward 

from  7  to  10  years.  «  .     ^  j 

•Also,  to  allow  the  establishment  of  duty-free  foreign  trade  zones 
for  the  fabrication  of  imported  and  exported  products. 
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Safety.and  health  standards  would  be  ^^^l^;^  ^ 

would  all  existing  social  Programs  f "///^u^K^  encounter 

widely  to  groups.and  ^^^mdj^^^^^^^ 

from,additional  with  Con- 

&«o\Sjentr^^^^^^^^ 

We  intend  also  to  hold  hearmgs  on  pur^raft  law^^^  merits. 

'=°"'^!;S' *e  tpurSould  ^^^^^^  again,  to 

Sii^at-hethTat  *e  city  or  State  level,  but  from  the 

growth  policies  I  discussed     rhej,  shouia  iQrm^ 

lasis  for  a  new  more       J!f  f  ^^er^^^^^^     pJovSon  of  economic 

our  Nation's  urban  areas.  Only.  these  areas  be 

'^SflSf^&l^  Mu8kie.  o„ce  stated  when  he  waa  a  Senator 

""YTan^  I  both  aUe  with  that  aaseasment,  Mr  - Chairman,  but  I 

""^he  Chairman.  I  would  like 'to  thank  my  friend  for  a  yery- 
thoughtful  and  detailed  statement  ^  vour  statement,  where 

y.'„^»'°ou«i;  SlfSA^  yrJ,  elaborate  on  the. 
"X'Sample,  what  are  enterprise  .zonea,  and  c.n  you^ve  us  the 
rationale  for  them?  ^^^^^^^ 

.        Mr.  G.»6,,.  r  I'SL^^VjLir^r^iLS^Sft^'^^^ 
Government  m  PueA,  Bw  X?  *e  governor  was  first  elected, 

ryTa-m-tMV'lS^^fW^ 

goiSt«ra^nf|finL=V*^^^^^^ 
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were  able  to  get  the  type  of  tax  incentives  and  breaks  that  were 
Ssary  for  them  to  bring  these  ^nanufacturing  sites  down,  and  it 

P'"?lfm:  giv^Tourmfof'^^^  examples  that  they  used,  in  Pue^  . 
Ri^  which  is'what  triggered  this  'i^^^*  SSip- 
raii«5P  franklv  I  Have  had  these  conversations  with  Jack  iS-enip 
~  vSrfrank  and  opeTdisc^^^^^^    He  is  far  to  the  right^^and  I  am 
far  to  the  left,  and  how  do  these  two  people  get  together-but  I  . 
would  just  ifke  to  add  one  note:  All  of  us  who  have  been  o9  the  left, 
the  cities  are  still  in  decay;  all  of  us  who  have  been  on  the  right, 
\hl  St  es  are  still  decaying  So  maybe  if  there  is  a  marriage  some- 
how bSweerthe  rShfand  left,  and  maybe  if  everybody  works 
.  Jog^thS-SivSiually  we  failed,  so  let's  give  it  a  try,  and  lets  see  if 

'  n'utlurtTS^S,^^^^^^^^^  area,  what 

thev  did  there  wL  any  person  who  put  a  facility  in  there  was  given 
a  10-year  t^b^fak,  no  paymenf  to  Federal,  taxes,  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government  was  able  to  bring  people  in.    >  _^ 

Now  when  they  went  to  the  rural  areas,  out  in,  et  s  say,  t  ajarao 
and  plkSs Tike  that,  they  got  a  20-year  tax  break,  because  those 
were  the  areas  they  are  trying  to  get  people  to  stay  m,  aiid  t  was 
Sne  from  an  agricultural  society  to  a  much  more  industrial 
Sty  buHhe^o^were  as  needed  in  those  regions  as  they  wece 

^   w^hS'the  metripolitan  San  Juan.  Solhat  :;;^^^f^^^'Z:^l^ 
tive  as  opposed  to  the  10-yeaf  incentive,  it  proved  to  be  very,  very 

^"l  am-nit  saying  it  cured  all  the  problems  of  Puerto  Rico,  because 
there  were  sSr  large  groups  from  Puerto  Rico  migrating  to  the 
Unfted  StltIs  even  during  all  of  this,  but  just  imagine  if  these 
•  Sante  and  Ictorfes  had  Sot  been  brought  in,  what  would  have 
happen^  in  terms  of  the  migration  between  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  F  o  and  the  United  States.  ,  .  ,  . 

The  pciut  !s  that  when  I  speak  of  enterprise  zpnes,  my  thinking 
focuses  in  on  those  types  of  incentives.  uni  ^  [t  is 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  go  a  step  f*^'^^.'^' ^.f'il^f .  "..^ 
oresentlv  written  is  really  for  discussion  only.  This  bill  is  not  in  its 
K  form  Is  I  said,  we  are  g^-g  ^  hold  hearings^^^a^^^^^^ 
hnnp  that  we  would  have  the  input  of  people  like  yourseit,  omer 
Sons  who  would  be  interested.  I  think  one  of  the  dange^,  and  I 
r/ve  to  be  frank  about  this,  one  of  the  dangei^  wh^^^  ^first  got> 
involved  was  because  it  was.  Kemp,  and  I  will  tell  yo»^  ^^5" 
'     sohs  on  mrstaff  were  agked,  they  said,  wel  ,  Kemp  and  the  red 
•ni?  bSt^et  me  say  on  this:particular  bill  there  is  agreement  m 
ferrlis  of  the  golk  and  aims,  and  I  am  in  no  wa^  whaWer 
SSng  to  Mr.  feemp  that  I  am.  going  to  ^"9^  his  P^^^o^^^^^^^^^^ 
i«5  eoine  to  follow  mine,  but  in  terms  of  jobs,  the  peop^e  m  tne 
SouWonx  do^t  give'  a  dam.ri,  Mf  Chairman  whether  it  was 
brought  forth  by  Kemp  or  Garcia.  All  they  want  td  do  is  work,  and 

'^So  t'^thS'V'SSvwe  are  both  in  agreement  X)n  that,  and  I  am 
happy  to  sfy  ever^;  day  we  pick  up  more  and  more  sponsors  from 
both  the  left  and  the  right  side  of  our  aisles,  and  both  left  ^nd 
right  politicallyrso  that  maybe  with  this  core  section  of  people  who 
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are  interested,  and  if  we  can  work  together,  we  can  get  something 
done  in  this  next  Congress.  I  lam  not  sure,  but  it  is  a>ry.  ^ 

And' I  may  strike  out,  but  I  want  to  strike  out  swinging;  I  don  t 
want-to  strike  out  looking,  and  that  is  the  difference^ 

So  when  you  ask  the  question  about  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
enterprise  zones,  this  is  just  an  expression,  but  I  would  assume 
those  areas  where  the  unemployment  is  double,  the  national  aver- 
age would  belprime  enterprise  zones,  because  in.  my  area,  as  in 
your  area,  the  unemployment,  while  they  talk  about  the  national 
statistics,  mine  is  double  and  triple  that,  so  I  would  say  that  those 
would  be  considered  enterprise  zones,  where  the  unemployment 
.rate  faljs  within  tha^  category. 

BUSINESS  INCENTIVES  IN  Ug^BAN  AREAS 

The  Chairman.  So  let  me  ask,  is  the  major  thrust  of  these 
incentives  to  get  businesses  to  move  back  into  the  urban  areas  or 
to  expand?  Because  if  it  is  the  latter,  Mr.  Hawkins'  testimony 
efirlier  this  morning  ,was  that  industry  at  this  moment  is  being 
underutilized,  and  that  to  talk  about  incentives  to  expand  their 
capability  doesn't  address  the  reality,  because  they  are  not  fully 
using  present  citpacity  at  this  monient. 

Mr.  Garcia.  Well,  I  would  say  we  are  hopeful  that  we  will  npt 
take  an  industry  that  is  located,  let's  say,  in  an  area  of  the  Bronx, 
that  the  plant  is  physically  located  in  an  area  where  thexemploy- 
ment  rate  is,  let's  say,  less  than  the  national  average,  but  that  the 
people  who  work  there  come  out  of  communities  like  mine;  in  other 
words,  that  they  commute.  I  would  hope  that  that  would  not  be  - 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  .  " 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  create  a  situation  in  which  we  can 
get  new  business  to  establish  themselves  in  .areas  like  the  South 
Bronx,  to  come  in  from  scratch,  and  if  a  person  is  gping  to  expand, 
to  come  in.  I 

Just  let  me  give  you  an  example,  Bed-Stuy,  in  Brooklyn.  When 
.  Bobby  Kennedy  went  in  there  back>in  1965,  he  was  able  to  get  the 
IBM  Corp.  to  come  in  and  open  what  we  call  the  cable-lacing  plant, 
and,  as  a  former  employee  of  IBM  for  many  years,  I  can  tell  you  it 
is  a  helluva  good  company  td  work  for  in  terms  of  upward  mobility, 
and  it  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again  with  the  people  of  Bed- 
Stuy,  who  have  been  able  to  do  so  well  that  now  they  have  moved' 
into  betfer  neighborhoods,  all  in  Brbbklyn,  and  other  people  are 
now  starting  to  economically  move  out.  The  point  ,  is  when  Bobby 
Kennedy  did  this,  what  he  did^was  pick  up  the  phone  and  said  to  a 
couple  of  these  people  up  in  J^ton  that  he  knewr-Nick  Katzen- 
back.  we  know  is  now  the  cou&el  for  the  IBM  Corp.,  but  he  had 
that  type  of  power  to  be  able  ^  to  say,  hey,  we  need  something  in 
Bed-Stuy.  *       '  - 

I  can't  pick  up  the  phone  and  say  to  IBM,  or  Xerox,  or  RCA,  yoli 
have  to  open  up  a  plant  in  the  South  Bronx.  The  point  is,  by  him 
being  able  to  do  that,  he  brought  the  plant  in.  I  can't  do  that.  I 
have  to  offer  the  incentives.  I  have  to  offer  the  programs  through 
legislation  to  get  people  to  come  into  the  South  Bronx.  And,  as  I 
said  to  you  before,  it  is  hard.  V  i.-  i 

You  know  Lmet  not  too'  long  ago  with  the  Xerox  Corp.;  I  thmk— 
I  am  not  sure— but,  anyway,  the  point  is  that  one  of  the  problems 
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that  they  had  was  that  they  were  afraid  to  send  theif  middle 
management  people  into  ♦^^he  South  Bronx  and  the  reasons  why 
they  were  afraid  to  send  thhm  into  the  South  Bronx  was  because  ot 
all  the  negatives  they  read  a^d  heard  about  the  South  Bronx,  and 
they  figured  it  was  a  war  zonex  and  they  wouldn  t  put  anybody  in 
there.  These  were  the  types  things  that  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  get  the  incentive,  to^get  companies  to  move  .into  the 

South  Bronx.  .  i.         ri.  ^ 

Sb  what  I  hope  to  accomplish  by  Oifenng  them  these  types  ot  tax 
incentives  is  what  I  can't  do  because  i  have  neither  the  power  nor 
the  pull.  I  hope  to  do  it  by  giving  them  from  a  monetary  point 
of  view  what  I  would  cgnsider  to  he  essential  for  them  to  be 
interested.  ' 

MANPOWER  ^  i 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  just  ask  one  additional  question  th^t  I 
think  embraces  a  different  philosophy  than  the  one  embraced  in 
this  particular  legislation.  A  number  of  people  around  the  country 
who  have  experience  in  the  manpower  field  have  indicated  consist- 
ently that  a  society  develops  jobs  not  out  of  .a  vacuum,  but  a  society 
develops  jobs  based  on  its  commitment  to  solve  other  humaji  prob- 
lems 

For  example,  if  the  society  commits  itself  to  deal  >^1:h  the  pirob- 
lems  of  the  decaying  6lder  cities,  then  in  making  a  commitment  to 
solve  that  problem,  it  generates  employment.    ^    ,  ' 

It  a  society  decides  that  it  has  tO-deal  with  its  energy  problems 
by  developing  greater  capacity  in  the  area  of  mass  transit,  then 
-  you  create  employment  in  the  construction,  the  maintenance,  oper-  - 
ation  and  all  the  ancillary  services  that  go  intathat. 

If  a  society  addresses  itself  to  the  health  needs  of  the  country,  it 
develops  both  professional  and  paraprofessiAial  opportunities  in 
the  area  of  health.- It  go^s  right  across-the-board,  and  that  philos- 
ophy says,  if  America  commits  itself,  to  solve  the  myriad  ot  human 
problems  that  it  has;  then  it  will  create  the  necessary  jobs  fcr  its 
society  by  virtue  of  dealing  with  those  particular ^^ssues.       ^  ; 

That  is  a  very  different  philosophy  than  the  philosophy  in  this 
particular  legislation,  which  says  you  can  ^ev^lop  a  jobs  program 
dealing  specifically  and  exclusively  in  the  private  sector,  by  provid- 
ing opportunities  for  the  private  sector  to  expand  ^nd  ,in  their 
expansion  yolPtfreate  employment  and  in  creating  employment  you 
create  greater  resources  and  the  economy  becomes  healthier. 

Those  are  two  different  conflicting  philosophies,  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  comment  on  it.  ^,   :         t  ^u-  i 

Mr  Garcia:  You  see,  I  disagree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
they  do  complement  each  other,  lemd  I  think  without  the  govern- 
ment's  involvement  or  society's  involvement  in  this  particular  case 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this.  I  m6an,  either  one 
of  those  two  pieces  not  being  part  of  this,  forget  it;  are  right  1 
would  agree  with  the  Expressions  you'.have  just  put  forth..  My 
thinking  on  it  is  that  they  are  very  much  compatible  and  one 

without  the  other   r  „  ^      ,    .  -^-o 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  as  you  see  it.'' 

Mr.  Garcia.  No;  not  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  my  colleague's  presentation,  and  I 
^^gi^Tf^=Er^rirc?ranBei=tort     minority  has  questions  at  this  - 

point.  /  • 

Mr.  Daly.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  /ir^^v.'? 
Mr  Garcia.  You  don't  even  want  to  ask  anything  about  Kemp." 
The  Chairman.  Dres  counsel  have  any  questions.'  -/ 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Nq,  thank,  you  Mr.  tJhairman.  /  ,   

The  Chairm/n.  I  thank  my  colleague  very  much,  and  thank  you 
for  your  contributions  to  these  proceedings.    .  / 

Our  next  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  William  Ray,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Associatipn  of  Community/Action  Agency 
Executive  Directors.  As  I  understand,  Mr;  Ray  is/accomijanied  by 
Mr  Lawrence  Wilson,  chairperson  of  the  organizations  Urban 
Committee,  and  executive  director  "of  the  Oommunity  Action  - 
AgTn^ynn  Topeka,  Kans.;  and  Mr.  John  Kears,^,  executive  director 
of  the  Community  Action  Agency  in  Nassau  County,  N.Y. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  gentlemen  would  come  forward,  and  1 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  welcome  each  ^of  you  and 
thank  you  for  joining  us  this  morning.  / 
You  may  proceed  in.  any  fashion  you  deem  appropriate. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  RAY,  DIRECTOR  OF  GOVERNMENTAL 
rSiONS  COl^^^  ACTION/  AGENCY  EXECUTIVE  DI- 
5i(TORS  A^SOCU^^^^  ACCOMPANIED  BY  LAWRENCE 
mSS5,'cHfl^m  THE  UHB^  COMMITTEE,  JAAEgAJ^D 
JOHN  KEARSE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRfeCTOR,  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION  OF  NASSAU  COUJ^TY,  N^f. 

Mr.  Ray.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  indeed  a  Pleasure^ 
appear  before  your  committeeUhis  morning.  We  are  of  course, 
f?om  the  community  action  ^y6rld.•  The  Communitv  Action  Agency 
Executive  Directors  Association  is  a  professional  association  tor 
over  900  community  aclion/agency  executive  directors  around  the 

'^^I  am^kccompanied  today  bv  Mr.  WUson,  from  Topeka,  Kans.,  and 
Mr.  Kearse,  from  HeAipstead,  N.Y.  ,         V  •  „ 

I  fiStTduld  like  to  say  that  it  has  beeil  a  pleasure  listening  to 
the  two  prior  witnessed  and  to  announce  that- my  organization  has  . 
just  completed  a  voting  analysis,  and  the  three  gentlemen,^th  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Dellums;  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Hawkms  were  100 
percent  scorers  on  that  voting  analysis. 

The  Chairman./I  appreciate  that,  my  friend. 

Mr.  Ray.  So  I  am  glad  we  are  among  friends  today. 

COMMUNITY  action  AGENCIES 

As  you  know,  community,  action  agencies  were  created  15  years 
ago  through  th4  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
We  are  the  primary  locally  based  antipbverty  *etwork.  ^ 
'  Our  lead  agency  is  the  Community  Seryic?^  Administration,  for- 
merly the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  -And  our  agencies  ad-, 
minister  numerous  services  to  the  poor,  such  as  low-mcome  energy 
assistance  programs,  weatherization  assistance  programs,  senior 
services.  Head  Start,  and  food  and  nutrition  programs. 

Our  primary  objective,  though  is  to  create  institutional  change 
so  that-4ow-income  people  can  become  self-sufficient  members  ot 
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lar  problems  of  urban  living  and  saw  wiays  to  alleviate  the.  hard- 
ship brought  about  by  massive  unemployment,  hunger,  inadequate 
housing,  and  poor  health.  ^ 

But  from  our  vantage  point,  the  overwhelming  problem  in  our 
urban  centers  today  is  poverty — individual  poverty,  institutional 
poverty,  and  corporate  poverty— as  cities  can  no  longer  provide  aid 
to  distressed  areas  and  distressed  individuals/ And  with  this  in 
mind,  I  would  like  to  hav^  Mr.  Wilson  expand  upon  his  experiences 
in  Topeka,^Kans.,  and  Mr.  Kearse's  from  Ne>y  York. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  gentleman  suspend  for  just  a 
moment?  You  mentioned  the  various  forms  of  poverty,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  friend  before  you  go  forward,  do  you  include  in  that 
list  debt  poverty?  I  have  a  feeling  there  are  millions  of  middle  class 
Americans  who.  are. in  several  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  debt 
poverty. 

Mr.  Ray.  Certainly.  ' 
Mr.  Kearse.  The  credit  problem  is  bringing  us  together. 

STATEMENT  OF  LAWRENCE  WILSON 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  kind  of  interesting  that  about  3  weeks  ago,  I 
was- honored  to  testify  before*  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, and  Chairwoman  Cardfes  Collins  asked  me  the  same  question, 
the  definition  of  individual  *'povert35||I*i«entioned  in.  my  ^experiences 
in  tlie  past  I  have  come  across,  older  people  who  had  resources  that . 
were  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  w*ho  were  standing 
in  line  to  get,  back  at  that  time,  commodity  food,  the  forerunner  of 
food  stamps,  and  we  questioned  this  person.  She  said:  "I  can't 
spend  that  money.  I  have  to  save  that  money  until  the  hard  times 

come  about."  ,  •      i.  t..  i. 

That  woman,  in  her  mind,  was,  as  poor  as  the.  woman  behind  her 
on  welfare  with  seven  kids,  because  she  was  psychologically  poor. 
*We  do  face  that.  ,  . 

I  might  like  to  comment  on  what  I  have  heard.  I,  coming  from 
out  i^  the  Middle  West,  being  still  very  naive,  and  thinking  that 
there  is  leadership  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  solve  the  great 
problems  that  we  have,  I  was„very  encouraged  to  hear  the  presen- 
tation made  by  Congressman -Hawkins,  and  the  energetic  way  that 
'  Congressman  Garcia  is  trying  to  get  .the  left  and  right  to  come 
together  for  the  middle  problem,  wluch  is  us. 

Chairman  Dellums  and  members  of  this  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  at  this 
hearing  on  the  conditions  of  the  urban  centers,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  Federal  role  in  assisting  msgor  urbaniareas. 

I  am  Lawrence  C.  Wilson.  Most  people  call  me  Larry.  I  am  the 
'  executive  director  of  Shawnee  County  Community  Assistance  and 
Action,.  Inc.,  the  Corbniunity  Action>Agency  serving  Shawnee 
County,  Kan^.,  with  its  administrative  office  located  in  Topeka, 
Kans.  The  city  and  county  is  a  small  urban  area  compared  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  I  gained  most  of  my  practical  experience 
injuiman  service.  But  Topeka  is  the  third  largest  city  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  and  ^o  is  in  Congressman  Jeffries  2d  EKstrict.  I  wish 
he  were  here  this  morning.  ♦ 
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ttinitTAct^  1964  as  amended  though  July  6,  1976,  which  iS^  cited 
as  the  Community  Services  Act  ori9T4-C|A.  If  I  might  deviate,  I  • 
never  bought  into  the  community  pervices.  Economic  opportunity  is 
the  answer  to  the  question.  It  is  still  the  basis  by  which  we  estab- 
lish most  of  our  values  in  this  country.  .  „  oinco^ 
The  functions  are  clearly  stated  in  the  act  under  sections  ^lO(a) 
and  212(b).  I'have  attached  copiers  of  those  sections  to  your  copies  ot 
my  presentation. 

.  •  POVERTY 

I  am  here  to  testify  that  poverty,  with  a  capital  "P".  is  the  worst 
problem' existing  in  our  urban  centers  and  in  the  United  states  oi 

^  America  today.  The  have  nots  will  take  it  away  from  those  who 
have  it  if  we  get  out  of  balance,  and  certainly  when  you  are 

'  running  over  one-third  of  the  population  being  in  poverty,  we  are  " 
close  to  being  out  of  balance.  I  think  that  you  see  that  m  Liberty 
City,  and  have  we  forgotten  the  late  sixties  and  what  happened 

One  of  the  problems  our  agency  has  in  carrying  out  its  mission  is 
in  encouraging  other  federally  funded  agencies  -and  ^programs  to 
d^eliver  specific  service  to  the  poor,  and  to  coordinate  their  services 

^"when*OTie' reads  section  212(b),  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Federal 
rede  of  a  community  action  agency  is  only  to  plan,  evaluate  and 
encourage  coordination.  It  is  difficult  to  encourage  coordination 
when  those  agencies  plan  and.  implement  their  programs  in  a 
vacuum  and  do  not  consider  all  the  problems  a  family  might  have 
to  overcome  to  escape  poverty.  Where  those,  agencies  do  consider 
the  total  need  of  a  family  in  the  planning,  they  are  restricted  from 
coordination  by  rules  and  regulations.  u  * 

I  am  riot,  here  to  knock  anV  agency,  or  its  programs  but,  only -to 
try  and  shed  some  light  on  the  problems  that  we  in.  the  field  are 
having  in  carrying  out  the  legislation  you  passed  designed  io^ist 
-  people  in  escaping  from  poverty.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  1  have 
the  administrative  responsibUity  to  implement  community  action 
programs  as  stated  in  section  210  of  the  Community  Services  Act 
and  for  my  agency,' ahd  the  function  as  prescribed  ^n  secaon  ^l2(b). 


IMPLEMENnNCncoMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

would 

riot 


I  would  like  to  give  a  specific  example  of  what  I  mean,  and  I  am 
riot  being  facetious  in  providing  this  example.  I  wn  trymg  to  higri- 
light  the  problems  as  we  see  it  at  home  in  the  field. 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  Trainmg  Act-CETA-program 
at  home  is  operated  by  a  city /county  consortiuin  called  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Services,  which  submits  to  The  U.S.  Dtepartment  of 
Labor  a  pian  to  implement  the  various,  titles  under  CETA.  I  might 
add  that  the  plan  they  submitted  was  an  «ccellent  one.  But  it  dealt 
with  only  training  people  for  some  sort  of  job  What  that  plan  did 
not  take  into  account  was  that  there  might  be  a  need  in  that 
family  for  elderly  care,  child  development,  weathenzation  or  home 
rehabilitation,  legal  services-other  kinds  of  services  you  might 
find  if  ydu  do  an  adequate  family  assessment  of  need.  It  also  did 
not  consider  whether  there  was  enough  money  to  pay  to  keep 


warm,  or  as  it  is  now,  to  keep  cool.  We  all  know  Congress  devel- 
oped legislation  for  programs  to  meet  all  the  above-mentioned 
needs.  But  Ciongiiess  did  not  mandate  coordiiiation. 

Another  example  is  the  Community  Development  Act  imple- 
mented by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In  ^ 
Topeka,  the  city  submitted  a-  plan  that  involves  the  residents  in 
defined  target  areas  in  planning-  the  redevelopment  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods. Their  planning  even  went  so  far  as  .'to  obtain  approval 
'from  the  city/county  planning  commission  for  a  moratoriuni  on 
zoning  in  t^e  neighborhoods  until  they  completed  their  plans.  This 
is  optimum  in  citizen  participation.  What  was  not  included  in  that 
plan  was  a  way  to  assess  what  were  the  needs  of  the  families  in 
poverty  liVing  in  that  neighborhood. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  has  happened  is  that  we  have  gotten 
legislation  and  appropriation  for  programs  designed  to  assist  people 
who  lack  the  wherewithal  to  compete  in  our  society  and  then 
designated  to  certain  Federal  agencies  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
gram implementation,  thinking  that  the  problems  will  be  adequate- 
ly dealt  with.  The  individual  problem  may  be  solved,  but  what 
happens  to  the  rest  of  the  members  in  the  family?  ... 

Let's  take  my  first  example  of  a  person  enrolling  in  a  job-train- 
ing program,  and'  suppose  that  that  person  is  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold. It  will  probably  take  that  person  1  to  2  yeats  to  complete  his 
training.  While  this  training  is  going  on,  the  juveniles  in  his  family 
are  becoming  susceptible  to  peer  pressure  in  the  community  and 
that  peer  pressurfe  will  probaiDly  lead  them  into  delinquency.  Also, 
let's  assume  that  there  is  a  pregnant  member  of  the  family,  unwed, 
who  is  concerned  about  the  rats. in  the  house  ^nd  the  danger  that 
represents  to  the  unborn  child..  Even  if  she  is  able,  being  a  preg- 
nant woman  in  the  seventh  month,  and  the  heat  the  way  it  is,  if 
she  even  lives  through  it,  she  is  going  to  be  awfully  lucky  at  this 

time.  ^  -  -   ,  .        .  .         J  . 

The  point  is  that  when,  the  guy  finishes  his  training  and  is 
employable,  he  finds  that  there  are  juvenile  delinquents  in  the 
family,  an  infant  dead  of  rat  bites,  a  female  member  suffering  from 
drug  abuse  and  a  society  that  expects  him.  not  to  be  late  for  work. 

The  problem  is  that  we  are  not  using  the  system  already  legislat- 
ed to  coordinate  planning  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  system  is  in  the 
Community  Service  Act.  , 

I  NEED  FOR  COORDINATED  PLANNING 

I  would  recQlaimend  that  coordinated  planning  be  mandated  for 
all  the  Federal  agencies  having  legislative  responsibilites  to  serve 
the  poor  in  urban  and  rural  America.  I  know  thali  community, 
action  agencies  could  be  the  best  data-collecting  mechanism  in  the 
planning  system  through  its  capabilities  of  ou|;reach  and  foUowup, 
if  there  was  a  legislative  mandate  to  do  so.  CAA's  have,  for  the 
past  15  years,  been  greatly  involved  in^elpinf  the  poor  gain  an 
understanding  of  how  .  to  obtain  access  on  decisipnmaking  through 
participation.  It  would  be  something  that  we  would  be  using  that 
we  have  developed  in  thie  last  15  years.  ^      *  aT> 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of  a  p^iMr-^entitled  Build- 
ing Access  to  Decisionmaking  for  Ix>w-Incon^  Beetle."  This  very 
well  prepared  paper  may  give  further  insights  to  the  problems,  as 
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well  as  some  solutions.  The  National  Community  Action  Agencv 
Executive  Directors  Association— NCAAEDA— sponsored  the  devel- 
opment of  this  paper  and  was,  in  part,  also  supported  by  the 
.  Community  Service  Administration.  This  paper  was  submitted  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Families  by  NCAAEDA  s  project 
director,  Elizabeth  A.  Keith.  ;         ,  ^   ^  . 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  become  part  of  the 
permanent  record  of  this  proceeding. 
.[The  information  follows:] 
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NCAAEDA 


Building  Access  To 
Decision-Making 
For  Low-Income  People 


National  Community  Action  Agency^ 
Executive  Directors  Association 
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work  on. this  paper  was  supported  in  part  by  project 
grant  30232-D ^awarded  by  the  Community  Services 
Administration.  »     *"  '  '  . 

No  official  support  or  endorsement  by  th"e  Coiranunity 
services  Administration  or  the  National  Community 
Action  Agency  Executive  Directors  Association  is. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Families  (^^HCF)   symbolizes  a 
special  effort  by  the  Carter  Administratibn  to  reach  out  to  all 
Americans  and  listen  to  their  needs  and  concerns.     As  families  are  the 
basic  unit  of  our  socioty,  a  process  that  solicits  the  assessment  and 
opinions  oC  families  seems  a  most  apprppriate- mechanism  for  examining 
the  state  of  the  nation's  major  social,  economic  and  political 
institutions . 

In  public  opinion  polls,  community  meetings,  newspi^pers  and 
regional  hearings,  American  families  haye  been  expressing  deep  concern 
about  the  issues  which  a£fect  their  lives.    A  recurring  tiheme  in  all 
areas  is  the  ovei;.whelming  sense,  of  bewilderment  families  experience 
when  they  must  deai^  with  the  institutions  and  structures  of  modern 
society. 

Bureaucratic  procedures,  insensitive  professionals,  and  inap- 
propriate policies  and  programs  seem  to  unwantedly  intrude  on  every- 
day  family  life.     Where  programs  are'  supposed  to  assist  familjies.  t.hp 
methods  of  h^lp  may  actually  do  more' harm  than  good.     Income  assistance 
programs  in  many  states  still  force  parents  to  separate  before  their 
children  can  receive  assistance.     Services  are  too  frequently  located 
and  delivered  at  places  ajid  times  convenient  for  program  administration 
but  not  for  access  by  service  consumers.     Aggravating  these  frustrations, 
families  say,   is  a  feeling  of  powerlessness . 

To  as-ure  that  programs  and  policies  do  not  intrude  or  exacerbate 
problonis  they  aim  to  solve,  families  must  involve  themselves  in  the 
planning,  implementation  and  evaluation *of  programs  and  policies  which 
atCect  their  liv°s.     A  primary  goal  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Families  is  t^e  development  of  a  process  to  facilitate  such  involvement. 
But  as  Conference  Chairperson  Jim  Guy  Tucker  points  out  in  a  message  to 
conference  participants,  the  process  of  listening  and  involving  families 
does  not  end  with  the  national  meetings.  , 

"In  calling  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Families,  President  Carter  directed  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  reach  out  to  all 
American?  so  that  we  could  listen  to  them  ~ 
and  learn  from  them.     This,  I  believe,  we 
have  done  successfully.     But  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  our  gatt»*ring  together  here  does  not 
mark  the  end  of  an  effort  but  the  beginning  of 
1   and  even  larger  and  more  challenging  under- 
taking --  the  responsibility  of  translating  this 
Conference's  recommendations  into  reality."! 


■L  "Listening  to  -American  Families 
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The  responsibility  for  translating  conference  recommendations 
into  reality  rests  with  families  in  their  local  communities.    Though  c 
recommendations  on  federal  tax  laws  and  funding  priorities  demand  the 
attention  of  national  leaders,  conference  participants  generally  ex- 
press needs  and  concerns  which  are  best  addressed  at  a  local  level. 
In  the  following  paper,  "Buil^iing  Access  to  Decision-Makina  for  Low 
Income  People",  Kelly,  Lang  and  Margolin  describe  the  various 
situations  and  power  struc?tu/eB  families  will  encounter  as  they  attempt 
to  gain  more  control  of  the  'public  and  private  policy  making  process. 

By  becoming  more  involved  in'  public  and  private  programs  and 
institutions,  families  are  fulfilling  their  basic  role  as  mediator.^ 
Families  are  one  of  the  primary  structures  that  stand  between  an 
individual  and  society,  giving  stability  to  ones  private  life  and 
meaning  and  value  to.  the  public  ^cti:vities  and  associations.  Berger 
and  Neuhaus  suggest  that  as  mediators  families  (along  with  neighbor- 
hoods, churches  'and  voluntary  associations)  alleviate  the  double  crisis 
of  moder-n  society  by  "reducing  both  the  anomic  precariousness  of 
individual  existence  in  isolation  from  society  and  the  threat  of 
alienation  to  the  public  order. "3      _  , 

The  strength  of  families  as  a  mediating  structure  lies  in  their 
demonstrated  ability  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions.     Their  value  to 
public  decision  making  rests  in  thelY  proximity  to  whete  people  live 
—  i.e.,  at  the  place  where  sound  policy  making  should  begin.  Many 
programs  and  strategies  are  being  suggested  on  how  to  use  more  effective- 
ly thi^  natural  role  of  families  to  improve  the  relevance  and  quality 
of  public  programs. 

Kenneth  Keniston  and  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Children  in  their  . 
classic,  All  Our  Children,  stress  the  need  to  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  families  to  act  on  tneir  own  behalf  both  as  oare  giver  and  advocates. 
The, positive  outcome  is  twofold.  'Families  regain  control  of  their  own 
lives,  and  public 'and  private  services  benefit  from  greater  input  into 
service  planning  and  evaluation. 

Family  participation  in  decision  making  extends  beyond  ,the 
policy  and  program  levels.     To  be  truly  involved,  families  must  be 
able  to  make-decisons  about  what  services  they  need  and  how  theyo can 
best  use  them.     Access  to  decision  making  af  this  level  requires  that 
professionals  relincruish  some  of  their  control  of  ^thei  major  social 
services. 

2  The  Interim  Report  of  the  Family  .Impact  Seminar    indentif ies  three 
basic  categories  of  family  functioning:    membership  functions;  econqmic 
'  support  and  consumer  functions;  and  nurturant,  health,  and  socializing 
functions        A  fourth  category  of  functioning,  coordinating  and 
medilJiSg'is  se^n  as  essential  to  the  successful  executi^ of  respon-  , 
sibilities  in  the  other  areas.' 

}  Berger  and  Neuhaus,  To  Empower*  People,  page  3. 
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It  also  demands  that  better  and  more  ^^^ke^critical 
•families;  and  that  families  learn  to  use  information  to  make  critical 


decisions . 


Families  must  also  learn  how . the  decision-making  process  works 
and'where  the  points  of  intervention  exist.     The  following  monograph 
provides  families  and  community  workers  with  information  about  the 
various  typea  of  decision-making  processes  that  may  exist  i^^^heir 
localities.    By  indentifying  the  locus  and  type  of  public  decision- 

how  various  strategies  include  low.  income  people  in  the  decision- 
making process.  '-^ 

Th^«  nanpr  is  one  of  five  commissioned  as  part  of  a  special 
•project  to  alsure  tKat  the  concerns  of  low  incq„,e  f-ilieB  "e  included 

in  the  deliberations  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Families.  Re 
•  ^.„»^^Tnr;  fhe  coonerative  efforts  of  the  National  Community  Action 
Agency  fixlcuUve  D?rectors  Assodiltion  (NCAAEDA)  and  the  Community 

Ser^^ces  Administration,  this  P"^"S='??  '"P?"the  locaJ'  sta?e  Ind 
mote  the  participation  of  low  income  families  in  the  local,  state  ana 
national  Conference  activities. 

NCAAEDA  represents  the  administrators  °f  "^^J^  ^ "?:""is^ 

m^^^^  ^;\re-^inij  "ppn^ry"A  y 
=i^?--tr^rthre=iS7nd-^ 

awareness  and  understanding  of  the  economic,  social  and  political 
problems  of  poverty. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  members  of  NCAAEDA  would^like  to  thank 

^ho  p^ovidld  insight  into  the  concerns  of  low  ^^"^,^^",^^^3 

.  kK^!isrc^^?^irnie''^i"ia^??tL?°Te'{;ipr^ 

'  '  / 

^.     ^        „  «  Elizabeth  A.  K^ith 

Washington,  D.C. 

project  Director 

July  1980 
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BUHDING  ACXESS  iO  DBCISION-MMaNG 
FOR  lOf-INCCMB  VEOPLE 

Rita  Mae  Kelly,  Niaiael  Lang,  and  Dorrie  Margolin 
Rutgers,  lite  State  university  of  New  Jersey 
Forun  for  Policy  Research  and  Public  Service 
Garden  College  of  Arts  and  Science 

•  '  .ABSTPACT  

This  paper  addresses  the  question  of  how  to  build  aocesk  points  into 
local  decision-iTaking  processes  for  lowFinoane  people.   First,  a  review  of 
the  factors  IDcely  to  influence  participation  in  the  1980*8  is  presented, 
including  a  brief  discussion  of  the  dianglng  nature  of  the  eooncny,  the 
changii^  nature  of  the  society,  the  type  of  decision-maJcing  dominating  in 
the  public  sector,  and  the  purposes  of  participation.    Second,  the  topic 
of  incorporating  citizens  into  policy  formulation  is  discussed.   A  typo- 
ogy  of  four  major  stages  upon  citizen  participation  and  policy  making 
fonmilation  process  is  briefly  described  as  is  a  model  to  evaluate  the 
intact  of  the  four  stages  upon  citizen  participation  and  Policy  making. 
Third,  various  strategies  for  incorporating  tJ»  poor  into  results-oriented 
decisibnimaking  Kiitplementation  processes)  are  exandned;    Different  strate- 
gies  in  the  private,  public,  and  nonprofit  third  sectors  are  analyzed  in 
terms  of  the  nethodology  of  the  intervention  used,  the  atfitude  underly- 
ing the  treatitent,  and  the  view  ofSftg*poor  pronoted.   Reoamendations  for 
building  access  points  and  providing  training  for  Icw-inoone  citizens  con- 
clude the  paper.  ' 

FACTORS  INFUJE2«:iNG  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  1980s 
Participation  of  the  poor  in  decision-making, has  always  been  problem- 
atic.   In  the  1980^  and  indeed  the  last  tM3  decades  of  the  tofentieth  cen- 
tury, there  are  nircrous  factors  which  might  well  reduce  sudi  pexticipation 
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and  its  iitpact  further.    Among  the  nore  inportant  of  thes^^factors— vihich 
also  vdll  influence  sharply  the  functions  perfomed  ty  f ami  lies  ^and  neigh- 
'borhoods— are  the- changing*  nature  of  the  econoiy  and  of  society.    The  type 
of  decision-inaJcing  dominating  in  the  public  "sector  and  the  purposes  of  par- 
UcipaUon  also  influence  the  potenUal  of  the  poor  to  participate. 

Changing  Nature  of  the  Econany  ^ 

The  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century  will  see  the  economy  in  a  constant 
,  flw.    The  costs  of  rep^cing  outdated  production  faciUUes  and  of  urban 
lana  in  general  had, by  the  19708  already  driven  iteny  businefeses  fran  ciUes 
to  nore  rural  areas  where  taxes  and  developnent  costs  vrere  Icwfer,  Those 
geographical  areas  that  had  earUer  benefited  fron  and  beoone  dependent 
upon  steel,  autonobiles  and  fossil  fuel  technologies  suffer  ever  sharper 
iMses  in  construction,  siles,  and  jobs.   Long-term  eooncndc  trends  of  20 
to. 50  years,  which  reflect  denographic  and  capital  fornaUon  phenaiena,  are 
LUcely  to  overwhelm  local  neighborhood  and  ethnic  group  efforts  to  inpcave 
individual  family  well-being,    Icw-inoome  ciUzens  will  need  to  oonpete  fo? 
jobs  not  OTly  with  the  better  educated  and  more  billed  middle  and  upper 
classes  but  also  with  more  efficient  "robot"  machines  ^txidh  will  reduce 
even  further  the  saleabiUty  of  physical  and  unskilled  labor,  ihe.poor 
will  also  need  to  survive  while  the  national  govemnent  seeks  to  adjust 
its  fiscal,  nonetary,  and  regulatory  policies  to  suit  conUnually  changing 
oondiUons.    Hard  tiines  and  addiUonal  resettlement  due  to  gentrif ication 
and  the  energy  crisis  are  likely  to  dislocate  the^>wer  bases  and  leader- 
ship cadres  of  th^  poor  developed  in  fhe  1960s  and  1970s. 

Changing  Nature  of  Society  ' 

By  the  21st'^ century  the  rural,  farm  exodus  to  urban  areas  is  likely 
bo  be  ccrpleted.    Wiile  redistrlbuaons  of  people  and  opportuniUes  .will 
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continue,  the  dianges  vdU  be  largely  contained  within  and  ancng  urban 
areas.    Urban  transfoxnation  \*ill  be  less  of  a  major  issue;  urban  main- 
taianoe— of  anall  as  well  as  large  areas— is  litely  to  be  an  increasing- 
ly iitportant  issue.    Little  is  knpwn  about  the  needs  and  costs  of  urban 
maintenance  other  than  that  they  are  great  and  will^require  substantial 
financial  and  hunan  investnent  and  that  the  poor  will  be  least  technolo- 
gically sophisticated  in  dealing  with  the  prcbleno. 

With  these  eoonanic  and  societal  changes  have  cote  changes  in  basi6 
functions  performBd  by  the  basic  mediating  units  of  society:    the  family 
and'  the  neighborhood.    In  an  agricultural  society  the  bdsic  functions  of 
producing,  socializing,  and  nurturing  himans,  and  of  producing  as  well  as 
consuning  goods 'and  services  were  performed  by  tiie  family.   With  urbaniza- 
tion,, and  inaustrialization,  mcjst  of  tte  eoorcmic  l|mctions  split  off  fron 
the  family  to  larger-scale  eoonanic/business  organizAicns.   Other  family 
functions  spun  off  to  the  nei^iborhoods— its  schools  1  ditirches,  wards, 
factories,  a«3  streets.   The  arrival  of  the  po6*t-industsial^e(Vpost- 
urbanized  society  will  have  adflitionpl  unknown  iTpacta  .on  f^JE  family  and 
the  neighborhood/  New  atti'  5es  toward  the  role  of  women,  lew  fertility, 
new  technologies  of  reproduction,  high  geographic  mcjbility,  rapidly  diang- 
ing  occupations  .»jxi  economic  institutions  and  thie  risi^  cost  of  energy' 
sources  will  have      ^  effects  upon  social  control  medianisiis  and  options 
available  to'socic?L^  's  maibera.   mile  society  will  still  need  these  b^ic 
fiinctions  fulfilled,  it  is  clear  that  no  one  national  concept  of  either 
"the  family"  or  "the  neig^rhood"  will  be  available  as  a  valid  "foundation 
for  policy  formulation. 
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Type  of  Decistc»>-Ma)dnq  Dondnatlna  In  the  Public  Sector  <^ 

In'' the  1960s  policy  maters  stressed  respcnsiveness  to  the-concems 
of  the  poor,  effectiveness  in  deUiiering  goals  and  services,  and  the  re- 
presentative' nature  of  the  decisicn-nakirg  and  delivery  systaia.    In  the 
1970S  these  aiphasfis  had  given  way  to  danands  for  efficiency,  producti- 
'vity  in  the  pubUc  sector,  ^  niore  professionalism  and  rationaUty  and 
less  pcpuUsm  in  decision-nddng.    In  the  ISBOs,  because  pf  the  state  of 
the  economy,  these  1970  cmcerns'are  litely  to'ccntinue.    To  the^extent 
that  they  do,  "the  poor  are  liJ^ly  to  be  further  excluded  fran  th^  decision- 
neking  process. 

j^Decisioi-making  in  the  policy  piftcess  can  follow  cne  of  three  basic 
'models,    one  mcjdel  is  the  centralized,  -standardized  criteria."  model, 
«hich  stresses  rationaUty,  ccrpiehensiveness ,  and  technixal  criteria  for 
choosing  a«>ng  corpetiiq  courses  of  action  and  values.      second  nodel  is 
tlje  "disjointed-incr«>entaUst"  approach,  vWA  stresses  'gradual  Aange  and 
local  self-determination  as  tte  result  of  a  final  corpranise  of  many  om- 
peting  interests.   Ihe  thi^  basic  nxdel  is  the  -toced-scanning"  altema-  ^ 
tive,'  viiich  ccrbines  the  r^ticnal-ccrprehensive  'and  "disjointed-incr^nen- 
•  taUst"  approaches  to- produce  a  mix  of  fundamental  and  incremental  deci- 
sions.    -me  mixed-scanning  model,  in  car'  jud^iBnt,  is  the  most  effective 
frame  of  refera>ce  for  building  access  "points  to  the  local  dedsiop- 
n^king  proces  for  lo«-inoa,«  f^iUes.    Ohis  model  will  undefgird  our  pr^ 
sentation  of  different  approaches  to  citizen  participaticn  in  poUc^  for- 
nulal^on  and  strategies  for  in,x.lving  Ic^incane  citizens  in  results-or- 
'iented  decision-making.  • 
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Purposes'  of  Participation 

The  methodologies  and  nedianisnis  effective  for  participation  clearly 
depend  u^on  oneis  purposes.  In  broad  .ternB,  citizen  participation  in  pil>- 
lic  policy  naking  involves  goals  vMch  either  prcnote  pl=lic  polKy.  educa- 
tion aid  the  de^lcptent  of  leadership  potential  or  the  creation  of  speci- 
fic camunity  changes.  The  niethodologies  afficpriate  for  attaining  these 
goals  are  not  necessarily  ocrpatible,  since  the  first  is  process-oriented 
aid  the  second  is  iesults-oriented. 

•Ihe  goal  of  educating  citizens  and  decisicn-makera  about  piijUc  policy 
requires  inoorporatiJig'a  representative  cross-secticn  of  the  population  ui- 
to  the  decision-making  ^tan  and  ocnprdienaively  identifying  prehlerw, 
solution  options,  and  prd«ble  iitpacts  of  choices.    In  the  fontulaticn  of 
family  policy^,  public  poUcy  education  is  iikely  to  be  the  first  goal  of 
citizen  participation.    Families  with  different  structures  {single  parent/ 
^  parent;  nuclear/extended;  none/one/two  «age  earner;  orientatiavfro- 
-crtation;  priioary/reoonstituted;  "de.  facto"  veirsua  "de  jure")  and  at 
different  stages  of  the 'life  cycle  {early  fandly  formatiOT;  fanilies  with 
school-age  children;  with  children  in  transition  to  adulthood;  vdth  no 
diild  dependents;,  with  elderly  dependents;  or  aging  families)  will  need  to 
share  views  on  what  public  poUcy  regardii«  faraiUes  is  useful  in  theit  . 
ccmminity. 

I  .J 

The' overall  consequences  of  sudi  participation  ixa  unknown.    The  pro- 
'  cess  of  such  ddjates  "can  lead  to  developing  new  leaders,  conprehensive 
participation  can  also  altei-  previous  poUtical  patterns.    Such  discussions 
might  activate  nore  «cnnn,  ndnorities,  and  civic  rather  than  poUtically- 
oriented  citizen  groups,  thus  changing  the  relative  litportance  of  these 
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groups  in  locaj.  ocmmmity  poUtica.    TSie  participatory  process  itself,  with 
a  stress  on  articulatiai  of  views  and  leacaerahip  develontent,  mi^t  be  the 
purpose. 

The  goal  of  creating  specific  chang^  usually  requires  more  selective 
citizen  participation.    Because  tedmiccil  and  financial  resources  are  need- 
ed to  alter  the  policy  prdblem,  people  with  leadership  ability  and  access 
to  or  control  over  such  resources  beccne  essentia..    Because  cxnsensus  is 
needed  to  inplenent  Vcbjectivos  and  even  to  MtabHsh  specific  policies,  . 
like-minded  citizens  are  preferred.   With  the  goal  of  prarDting^>ecific 
"poiici^r  the  broad-based  cc^istituency  developed  in  the  process-oriented 
stage  is  liXely  to  dissipate.  •  Conflicts  within  the  oomtrunity  might  well  .  . 
arise.  ' 

INOORPORATING  QTIZENS  lOTO  OHE  POUCY  PCBWJLATICN  PROCESS 

Different  societal  sectors  provide  diverse  points  of  aooesB  to  decision- 
making, encourage  different  methodologies  for  intervention  and  lead  to 
various  strategies  for  incorporating  the  poor  into  decision-making.^  Given 
that  the  local  arena  is  where  ,the  Icw-inccme  people  are  most  likely  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  and  where  the  organizational  foundations  mast 
be  laid  for  regional,  state,  and  national  participation,  we  focus  our  atten- 
tion upon  local  dEcision-making.   We  address  the  questions:    First,  hcxtf 
might  citizens  be  nore  effectively  and  consistently  included  in  the  policy 
formulation  process:    And  second,  what  strategies  have  been  used  to  incor- 
porate low-inccne  people  into  mDre  results-oriented  decision-making? 

Four  Jtojor  Stages  of  Citizen  Participation  - 

Citizen  participaUon  in  public  policy-  f orniilation  is  a  broad  avenue 
of  endeavor.    It  includes  a  host  of  methodologies  and  tediniques  appropriate 
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to  different  stages  of  the  public  policy  formulation  process.    To  faciUta- 
te  our  analysis  we  have  devfclaped  an  ideaUzed  typology  of  four  major  stages  ' 

of  decision-nBking  in  the  Ibcal  urban  poUcy  formila|icn  process:    the  Goals 

  2 

Stage;  tJie  Fonm  Stage;  the  Specific  Plans  Stage;  and  the  Charrette  Stage. 
This  typology  makes  it  possible  to  relate  distinct'  citizen  participation 
methodologies  to  the  a«>rotalatc  .  state  o£  the  poUcy  process  and  to  select 
relevant  evaluation  strategies*  .  ^  , 

As  Figure  1  shows,  tha'  four  iie=ii  stages  are  diaracterized  in  terms 
~of-their-sponsor~format>-Trethot^-.^-i«iuiiqutH  uf  ^ciUzen-particii^ti-QS; 
expected  outconbs/  nature  of  the  decisicn-iwldng  process,  levels  of  ciUzen 
•  involvenent  and  type  of  decisicn-n-akijVi  model— fundaniental  (rational)  or  . 
increnmtal  (disjointed)— that  is  stressed.  - 

This  typology  essentially  follows  th«^.inix9d-scanriing  ^jproaciJ  in  that 
it  provides  elements  of  a  rationalistic  as  well  as  an  lucteiTental  poUcy 
process.    The'  ONrerall  l^ocess  as  outlined  by  tJ-i^  ^typology  is  rational  in  - 
that  it  moves  in'  a  hierarchical  fashion  frcrn  the  general  to  the  parUchilar 
in  all  phases  sudi  as  information,  handled  and  geograjhic  size  of  problem 
def inia^.    The  process  is  also  incremental  in  that  it  builfis  on  citiz^ 
parUcipation  as  a  critical  element  of  decisioi^maHing  in  a  pluralistic 
society  even  if  this  tencto  to  product,  ad  hoc  decisions.    The  broadest  and 
nest  general  citiz^  participation.  inpU^  in  the  typolo^  occurs  at^the  ^ , 
Goals  Stage;,  the  narrowest  and  most  specific  interest-group  participation 
occurs  at  the  Charrette  Stage.    Uieoreticallyt  policies  should  proceed 
through  all  the  stages  if  they  are  to  be  handled  hierarchically  and  there- 
fore yield  the  greatest  results  to  bach  the  poUcy  makers  and  the  citJizenry. 
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Hie  four  stages  of  the  urban  poUcy  procoBs  outlljied  in  tiie  typology 
all  exist,   Wiat  Ams  not  exist  is  any  concertsd  attcnpt  to  link  these 
stages  in  ar^  Iciiid  of  conscious  decision-making  process.   Usually  urban 
areas  will  utiUze  only  one  or  two  of  tiiese  stages,  uoeUy  tJw)  Goals  Stage, 
and,  of  course,  Mie  ^efcific  Plan.  Pomilaticn  Stage.   The  least  utiUzed 
are  the  Charrette  aid  Farm  Stages.   The  latter  is  a  newly  emergiiig  poUcy 
tool  with  only  several  exanples  existing  nationwide.'  The  foax  of  cur 
analysis  is  to  make  a  case  for  the  oonsideraticn  of  aU  these  stages  as 


-)^^-^cnponents  for  a  dedsiciwnaking  process  that  ccnbinas  the  strengths 
of  rationalism  with  the  strengths^of  danocratic  Increraentalian. 

If  a  meaningful  mixed-scanning  approach  is  to  exist,  ti^fS^^tion' 
of  specific  urban  poUcies  should  entail  ritizen  participation  in  all  four 
stages  prior  to  any  iirplenentaticn  efforts.  Given  this  assuipticn,  it.is 
dbvious  that  the  cutcotes  of  the  previdus  stages  of  participation  must  be 
viewed  as  an  iJiput  into  the  process  variables  and  disposing  oonditiais  of 
the  next  stage.  *  If  no  previous  stage  exists,  cbviously  that  "lack"  is  an 
input  also. 

A  Model  to  Evaluate  the  Poor  Stages 

InpUat  within  this  f oui>-stage  framework  are  criteria  for  success  and 
ccfitinuity  of  atizen  participation.   Given  that  the  evaluation  of  the.  poU- 
cy  fonnulaUon  process  can  not  inpose  external  values,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  the  values  of  atizens  aid  sponsoring  agencies  as  standards.    In  the 
Goals  Stage,  ccwrrete  poUcy  values  will  prestjnably  be  stated  explicitly 
as  part  of  the  final  product/outcone.    These  then  beoccne  possible  standards 
by  ^^ch  to  evaluate  the  processes  and  outoanes  of  the  other  stages,  ihe 
success  criteria  of  the  Specific  Plans  andtiie  Chkrrette  Stages  relate  back 
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to  the  Goals  ana  Bto«n  St-99..   Ihe  C3o«l»  and  FOnin  Stages,  hwever,  stress 
^^t  and  brtWth  of  lir«>l«««»t  ani  tte  prooe-a  of  eiti«n  partlcipatian  ^ 

that  is,  its  «preeentative9,  to  pxooess.  am  cpera^.    In ->idditlcn. 
the  900(«  and  ooirehensi«»sa  of  ths  final  i*o4K:ts  «ie  nore  str^ 
tte  utility,  effecti,«ne8»,  a^  .ooeptabiUty  of  BP^tic  plans  or  projects, 
to  specific  intoCTBt  anVTr  md^bcschooa  groufs. 

Figure  2  depicts  the  focus  of  evaluatior  OT*idered  appropriate  for 

^^^dwrtage^Jtera^   

basic  "s«x»^r^^-:  to  be  »treB«i  for  ea*,  ond  to  ^  the  eval-a.. 
tia,  ought  to  be  conSucted..-  It  is  a.»»>d  that  fte  ogaluator.  will  not  sot 
thair  c«n  or  otl«r  external  goals  oc  values  . as  s*etartlve  stana^ 

"^x^ocss  fear  any  staga** 

!!«,■  theoretical  cmneotien  atcng  the  fe«  sta^es-partiojlar  • 

sequential  and  deielop«.tal  relationship  to  ea*  oAer-^iequire  an  evalua- 
.  tim  fraasNOjJc  for  the  Entire  four  »t«ges,  that  is,  for  the  entire  process 

of  citdzen  partic^«rtion  in^the  urban  poUcy  declaia^^ 

.  snwmGiES  FOR  DBorecBTaiNGmE  POOR"  nro 
BEECEis^aanntD  rBCKicN-MMaNG  (MummmcN) 

It  is  cl«ir  that  A  a»  P«t  appro«h  or  strategy  will  suffice  to  ensure 
icw-inocno  fmiUes  neanlngful  «c««s  to  the  Iccal  decisic^^king  sroce^- 
Rather,  the  eviaa«.  points  to  the  need  for  a  variety  of  approaches  designed 
to  focus  cn  different  access  points  having  potential  for  affecting  policy, 
However,  it  nust  be  rade  clear  that  «hile  a  variety  of  strategies  re- 
quired, this  does  not  i^ly  that,  ail  theee  are  ajjaUy  valuable  to  to^ir^ 
>fandUes.    Rather,  each  strategy  seeks  to  r^iess  certain  perceived  li*alanoes 
in  the  access  to  power.  -Ihe  nature  of  these  irfalanoes  and  the  ra«*  for  it 
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FIGURE  li 

MAJOR  STAGES  OF  CITIZEN  PAOTICIPATION 
IN  LOCAL  URBAN  POLICY  FORMULATION 
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CHARACrtRlSTlCS  OF  A  CONTINUOUS  MODEL  TO  tVAUIATE 
THE  roUR  MAJOR  STAGES  Of  CIT12EN  PARTICIPATION 
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FIGURE  3  cottlAUKl 
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varies  widely^  It  is  our  intenticn  in  this  section  to  clarify  the  various 
najor  strategies  for  involving  lo^^l^-inccpe,<3itizens  in  the  decision-naking 
process.    To  this  end,  we  have  devised  a  typology  coveming^ nine  raior  strate- 
gies (see  figure  3) .    The^  strategies  are  listed  according  to  the  societal 
sector  being  used  to  influence 'policy  making  or  outcones.    In  the  U.  S. 
market-based  democracy  there  are  three  sectors  in  vghich  citizens  can  parti- 
cipate; the  private,  the  public,  and,  the  nonprofit  third  sector. 

The  Private  Sector ' 

Low-incare.  people,  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  possess  wealth,  position, 
and  influence  aJ]ve  relatively  little  capacity  to  use  the  private  sector  alone 
for  their  public  policy  purposes.    Occasions  do  ajfise,  however,  viien  low-in- 
coTO  citizens  and  groups  can  use  grantananship  skills  so  that  private  sector 
resources  will  be  allocated  for  their  purposes.-  As  Figure  3  depicts,  such 

•^private  sector  strateties  are  partemalistic,  charitable,  and  based  upon  a 

i       .  • 

mixed  view  of  the  poor:   They  are  disadvantaged  but  capable  of  develcpnent 

,    '  ^  >t  ' 

with  seed  money  and  outside  help.  , 

The  Public  Sector  #  ^  • 
  *  ^ 

Itie  public  sector,  consists  not  only  of  the  political  system  (the  legis- 
lative,, judicial,  executive/ftdministrative  branches  or  gcrvenwent)  hut  also  ' 
of  the  voluntary/civic  network  of  society.    Ror  public  policy  purjSoses  the 
voluntary/ci\Ac  network  is  considered  here  as  -part  of  the  public  sector  be-. 

o 

cause  of  its  intimate  ijTp£Ct  upon  the  political- system.  ^ 
\  ' 

The  political  System  '  " 

Political  participation  includes  electoral  ppressure,  caipaign  activity, 
use  of  political  parties,  interest  grotp  tactix^  such'as  lobbying,- and.use — 
of  the  cou3rts  to  diallenge  policies  (e.g.,  Hawkins  vs,  Shaw,^  a  class  action 
suit  brought  by  black  residents  in  which  the  court  held  that  town  services 
oouldfnot  be  distributed  on  a  discriminatory  basis;  and  Serrano  vs.  Priest,^ 
in  "which  the  California  State  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  state  nust  main- 
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tain  "fiscal  i«utraUty"  with  respect  to  expenditures  for  schools)  / 

Because  public' policy  is  developed,  and  iitplanented  at  the  nkU^iial, 
state,  regional  and  local  levels.of  govemnent,  horizontal  and  vertical 
lihkages  in  the  deci8ion-nB3ting  structurie  are  critical.    If  the  poUcy 
fonnulators  and'  iiiplanentors  are  oJtside  the  local  level,  then  effective  , 
citizen  particijatioi  will  require  an  organizaUcnal  networic  that  ooinci-  - 
des  with  that  of  the  poUcy  actors.    In  other  words,  a  local  neighborhood 
civic  as80cj.atiai  concerned  about  family  poUcy  will  not  be  effective  at 
the  national  and  state  level  unless  it  has  octensi^re  hdrizcntal  and  verU- 
cal  links  throughout  the  poUtical  system.   FlexibiUty  and  networidng  are 
essential  in  the  U.  S.  fragnented  federal  syst^.    Since  to  build  such  link- 
ages-is tiine-consiming  and  expensive,  existiiig  organizations  such  as  the  ^ 
Ccim.aity  Actim  Agencies  which  alreadly  have  national  and^  state  netwcarks 
are.  Ukely  to  becote  the  itechanisms*  for  low-inJxxne  citizen  participation 
in  Uiis  policy  ariia.  '  ^"     c  ■' 

Different  kinds  of  skills  are  required  for  different  kinds  of  parti-  ; 
cipatioi.    In  gen^l,  group  activity  (e.g.,  canpaign  acti-^ty,  voting, 
.  and  organizational  participation)  is  nor©  effective  than  individual  act- 
ivity (e.g.,  citizen-initiated  contacts) .    Yet  Verba  and  Nie^  and^Mladenka 
have  found  that  a  greater  percentage  of  blades  contact  the  goverment  cn 
a  personal  or  family  natter  than  on  a  ccmnunal  or  social  matter,  and  that 
although  the  percentage  of  blacks  who  believe  the  goyemment  can  solve 
pressing  personal  or  family  prctolems  is  greater  than  for  v*iites,.a  smaller 
percentage  of  hlStL  contact  the  govenment  (23%  coipared  with  40%).. 

Strategies  for  Inoorporatino  the  Poor  into  the  local  PoUtical  System 

There  are  three  basic  strategies  used  to  incorporate  the  poor  into 
decisioii-making  by  the  political  system:  the  Representative,  City  Hall, 
and  Benign  Neglect' approadies.    The  Representative  Strategy  is  based  on 
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abandoning  notions  of  "Virtual"  represientation  and  instead  achieving  in- 
fluence via  the  election  and/or  appointment  of  an  area  representative  v*io 
mirrors  the  characteristics  of  the  specific  stibgroip  in  ^question  >  e.g.,  the 
poor^   The  strategy  has  several  permutations,  6ut  the  most  discrete  are: 
(1)  Loyal  Party  ttorker^the  representative  wh^  Beeka  influence  for  his 
grtjup.  by  being  a  hard  worker  vdthin  e,<B  local  party  system?  (2)  the  Advo- 
cate—t;he  political  outsite  role  adoplAa  b*  repreaertatives  who  sedc 
cHange  via  verbed  confrontation  trcticB-,  and  (3)  the  Oo-opted— tiie  repre- 
sentative (ic>-.ally  appointed)  who  is  ptresent  merely  in  a  token  capacity 
and  enjoys  no  real  power  or  authop.ty.   All  of  these  exairples  foll<*r^the 
internal  political  intervention  itethodology  and  see  the  poor  as  victims  of 
discriJTdnation.    Ihere  usually  is  a  patenwdistic  notivatic-i  to  do  scraething 
for  "my  people." 

The  Cit^  Hall  Strategies  ajo  the  strategies  that  emerge  from  tiie  Hcxis- 
ingr  Caminit^  Develogtentr  and  Planning  Departments  of  cur  large  cities, 
often  in  response  to  theoretical  trial  balloons  expressed  by  aoadaidcs.  ^ 
Prominent  exaiples  are  the  planning  acfxroaches  known  as  "triage,"  "neig^^-^ 
borhood  consolidation,"  and.  "marginal  neighborhoods."  .  1heae^exampl£s^re- 
flect  the  current  state  of  eoonanic  decline  found  in  cxir  urban  arew' today. 
Planners  are'sor-  '  •  ■.'  ..^^-^  to  cone  up  with  policy  approachea  for/ dealing 
with.cx3ntracti2/:-  »-^Y^i;*^At-J'-  ^  -:.  tax  basef  :n  urban  areas.  oHowevBT,  the  re- 
suit  has  been  a  cf  ^T.^Ucies  that,  OiUe  having  a  physical  plarm"'  .g 

asr^jonontf.  -  v,      baitj^  see:'.:  economic  planning.   Ihey  often  entail  T  j 
ijiroediatfi  o^  a-ri;iil  .*bcL%i%- tent  of  "nonivable"  areas  and  the  sel  .tion  of 
the  viable' arj^AS  whiLh  ruciy  wiU  repeive  scarce  renei^ral  fundir  i    Ttv?  im- 
pact on  poc   tn'iightjoyivx-ds  «  :  those  ••■Jho  reside  therein  is  inr.kaise.* 
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on  the  other  ha^d»  the.|U/«u«r8-«c«ld-claiin  -that  the  quality  of  Ufe  for 
.the  poor  would  h^hrpix^  if  only  we  could  shuffle  than  aifccnd  to  where 
we  can  service  furthernore,  the  hi^  rate  of  neighborhood  effici^ 

ency  could  per.  ..:>r  incz^^  benefits.    But  the  fact  ranains  that  the  plan- 
ners are  pi^yu-^c  cod  witii  peoples  homes,  nei^iborhoods^  and  to  an 
tent  heretofo?:*.  inpossible,  especially  since  this  st^tegy  lnpUcs  a  view 
of  the  poor  ^i-  ^ing  made  up  of  market  dregs  and  social  Iraxni^etents .  . 

.  n^j^dcp  tteclect  Strategy  reflects  an  essentiaUy  passive  appioadi; 
cre'thatn«Iy  .aacttopresmirebutwiUrt^^t^  «^ 
"  strategy  is.Bv>lq^-by  na^  ciaes  para<^iy  in  t^ 
CaiTOjnitv;  r^veloptent  Blodt  Qfmvt  .^iv/  i.  •  Here  we  ^  that  nest  of  >the 
nxDncn.^  goe^,       staf^ng  and  a  plethora  of  'ad  hoc  snaU-scale  projects  that 
ar/..  u3uaU,'  ?i>e  wsult  of  I'ksjI  nei^iboxhood  demands.    Often  no  overall 
poXic/  ^i*)roa:h  guides  the  >,->.«iing  pattern.   The  treatment  of  the  poor  is 
«senti^ly.o:y^  of  t.^lect". where  an  .effective  judgment  or  tekii^ 

of  a  rr^ititx.  U:  '-u3p8i.J..ti  in*favor  of  a  piecaneal  apEJroadi  to  Individuals  ^ 
und  gro^.^  i^^"  ^-^  '^J'-'  a^pense  of  viable  policy  piograns. 

\  ' 

5ieJfelmt2?:>/rL^^^  Tl«  voluntary/civic  netw^ 

a  pubUc.  ofte...  rrr.-P0Uacal  training  ground  and  poUcy  Arena.  Organiza- 
tional ^ftlliaUon  is  a  powerful  predictor  of  poUtical  paYcipation. 
rrra^tii^rfiAP-.Tdpatiorv  by  l^income  people  thrcugh  riandatApr  ci^zen 
pJ^moi^v^acii  .^roients  for  federal  funds  (e.g.,  parents  L  mentoers  of 
j.iii  care  center  boards)  -and  support  for  developing  comrunall  group  con- 
sciousness will,  in  turn,  proicte  leadership  and  participaaonUills. 
Anoig  the  nore  conmon  strategies  for  incorporatJ^  the  poor  in  W  volun- 
.  tary/civic  network  are  cammity  organizaaon  and  administrative^  process 
strategies. 
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The  Oawamity  Organization  Strategy  is  not  self-ocntained  but  rather 
c3overs  a  whole  list  of  sub-strategies.  .They  range  tiie  ganut  from  tradi- 
tional social  work  gnx?)  practice  and  self-help  approaches  aU  .tiie  way  to 
advocacy  and  civil  disobedience.®  All  of  these  various  sub-strategies 
share  a  basic  nethodology:    liwit  of  exerting  pressure  on  the  political 
apparatus  fran  outside' tiie  systan.   This  strategy  takes  an  activist  approach 
to  the  citizais  by  assuming  each  can  offer  something  to  the  overall  effort. 
V«tiile  those  Involved  in  ccmnunity  organization  efforts  may  .feel  that  the 
poor  are  disadvantaged,  or  victiinized  by  the  societal  context  in  vhich  they 
find  thareelves,  by  and  large  their  primary  viewpoint  is  based  on  seeing 
the  poor  as'  equals,  either  actual  or  potential.   This  is  because  the  stra- 
tegy is  based  on  the  conviction  that  given  the  sane  rescuroes  as  the  other 
sectors  of  society  (ncney,  expertise,  time)  the  poor  can  function  at  the 
same  level.    AnyWicienqy  (and  there  are  maiiy)  in  pcwer  resources,  irust 
siirply  be  made  up  in  organizational  hard  wo^.   rtys  Uterature  abounds  with, 
exorpies  of  successful  camuni'ty  organizations'  activities  that  involve 
the  poor,    ihe  prcijlan  is  that  the  approach  has  only  limited  inpact  due  to 
a  whole  Ust  of  interdicting  factors  such  as^oonpeting  groups,  insufficient 
neighborhood  support,  and  lade  of  )dtowledge  regarding  how  to  best  utiUze 
scarce  political  resources.  ,  .  * 

The  fldninistrative  Process  Strategy  seeks  to  gain  influence  via  the 
adninistrative  process.    Here  we  find  the  whole  panoply  of  individual  and 
group  representatives  thati::sit  on  Project  Area  Comndttees,  Health  Service 
Agencies,  and  a  host  of  oth«r  regulatory  boards.   The  idea  is  to  afford, 
govenwent  agency  cUents,  pp  those  affected  ly  agency  poUcy,  a  say  in 
■    the  ongoing  deliberations  about  policy.    Sherry  Amstein  has  characterized 
these  watchdog  efforts  as  l:*dng  of  ten  largely  syi*oUc  and  not  syncnyiyjs 
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witK  a  transfer  or  sharing  of  real  decision-iiaJcing  power.    RaUier,  they  are 
often  associated  with  a^t^malisac  approadi  to  ciazen  participation.  Some 
studies,  however,  have  shown  sudi  boacis  to  be  effective  within  a  local  context. 
AS  a  result,  it  can  be  said  that  this  strategy  sees  the  poor  variously  as  dis- 
advantaged or  as  equals.    The  strategy  places  a  prenium  of  parUcipatory  skil^ 
and  opportuniaes  that  are"  often  in  shorter  supply  in  low-incone  areas  as  can- 
pared  with  middle-class  areas.  \ 

■  '  ■  Y 
The  Nonprofit  ^Third  Sector       ^   ..^  '  "-^ 

The  nonprofit  third  sector  consists  of  nonccnnunity-based  and  oorrtwnity^ 
based  organiizations  incorporated  by  specific  groups  to  achieve  specific  pur- 
poses.   Tte  strategies  associated  ^Idth  them  include  the  nonoarrnuni^^-based,  ' 
middle  class,  "nctolesse  oblige"  legal  and  econatdc  strategies  and  tJi^contmity- 
based  indAjendent  camurtity  corporate  strategy.  \ 

'  \ 

The  NaYcamunity-baBed  Strategies.         Middle-class  "Noblesse ObUg 
Legal  Strategy  has  a  clear  aura  of  a  crusade  surrounding  it.    This  strategyX 
leads  to  efforts  largely  iniaated  and  staffed  hy  concerned  mijadle-class 
individuals  who  are  ccmnitted  to  iirproving  'the  lot  of  the  poor.    Oie  pro- 
minent example  is  Uiat  of  the  Fair  Share  Housing  Corporaaon,  a  group  whidi 
■  had  its  ori.^  in  the  landnj^k  case  of  Mt.  Laurel,  New  Jersey.    (The  case 
'  knodted  down  exclusionary,  suburban  2oning  laws  and  mandated  that  suburban 
counaes  had  to  plan  for  their  "fair  share"  of  lo^and  noderate-income  hous- 
ing .)  -n^  Fair  Share  Housing  organizaaon  has  been  estabUshed  to  help  area 
politicians, 'planners,  civic  aind ^religious  groups  iri  the  ongoing  planning 
.^  necessary  for  the  fair  share  strategy  to  be  effectively  inplanentea.   Often  . 
thbse  Jr^anizaaonal  efforts  are  carried  out  regardless  of  the  views  of  the 
supposed  beneficiaries.    Wiile  not  olaiming  th§t  the  Issues  involved  in  fair^ 
snare  housing  strategies  are.sinple  ones,  it  remedns  that  the  proponents  of 
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the  fair  share  cx^oept  nust  often  assume  the  role  of  ..stic  true  be- 

lievers. ^ 

The  Middle-class  "Ndblesse  CbUge"  Eoonanie  Strategy  involves  many 
,  efforts  seeking  to  stem  unfetted  market  forces  particularly  in  the  hous- 
ing area.   Such  grw^>s  as  the  nonprofit  Octavia  Hill  Rxndation  have  been 
in  existence  for  nearly  100  years  dispensing  housing  for  poor  families  well 
below  the  prevailing  rates.    More  recently,  the  private  nonprofit  Savannah 
^Landnark  Corporation  has  been  fomed  with  the  goal  of.ensuring  the  presaenoe 
of  low-inocme  families  in  the  rapidly  renewing  historic  core  of  Savannah  by 
means  of  a  large  housing  subsidy  program,   tivit  is  laiique  about  both  of 
these  housing  strategies  is  that  the  iarganizaticnsi  bcv  property  outright 
rather  than  rely  on  .the  existing  owners  to  participate  voluntarily  in  a 
'  lo^incone  housing  effort,    aearly,  this  ocnstitutes  a  ma^ve  market  in- 
tervention strategy.   The  goal  of  keeping  the  presence  of  low-inoane  fami- 
lies in  the  central  areas  of  our  renewing  cities  is  laudable,  but  clearly 
ijTplies  a  view  of  the  poor  as  being  market  failures  and  nore  inportantly 
being  Incapable  of  organizing  for  their  own  sell -protection.  . 

Comrunity-Based  Strategies 

The  Independent  Corporate  Strategy  involves  eatabli^^iing  independait 
corporate  entities  in  loy-inoone  areas.    Ooimaiity  Develcunent  Corporations 
(CDCs),  Caiminity  Action  Ageaicies  (CAAs),  incorporated  oawmnity  day  care 
and  woren's  groups  are  exan¥)les  of  otwtuiitybased  no^Jirofit  organizations. 
They  are  essentially  local,  nonprofit  oorporations  that  attoark  on  eoonanie 
or  results-oriented  ventures  in  fields  as  disparate  as  housing,  restaurants, 
light/heavy  manufacturing,  orplcvment;  training  >  and 'ooimarcial/indus  trial 
development.    The  basic  methodology  is  to  utilize  available  grants  and  loans 
to  begin  establishing  econanic  enterprise^  capable  of  oonpeting  in  the  open 
market  and  contributing  to  the  local  eocnainy.   The  basic  troatrotit  of  the 
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poor  can  can  be  ternBd  participatory  a»  each  indj.vi<}ual  la'  aeen  as  a  pou^i.tial 
client,  enplcyee,  neig^ibor,  or  boardf  nenber^.   Since  the  CDC  is local  econo- 
mic corporation,  it  has  strong  local  ties.'  Its  primary. view  of',the  local  poor 
nust  be  one  based  on  equality.  '  «  " 

Skills  Neg^  to  Participate  in  the  Nonprolit  Third  Sector.   The  third 
sector  nonprofit  strategies  require  that  ^edfic  fvnct^ions  be  per^ocned  by 
low-incxme  oamuiity  residents  if  their  participation  is  to  be  assured  and  , 
effective.   Active  ineRbership  on  t^e  boards  of  directors  is  critical,?  The 
board  noibers  must  perform  five  functions  in  order  to  have,  their  participa- 
tion matter;    (1)  provide  advice  and  counsel  to  the  corporation's  managanent 
that  reflects  iohf-iiioci»  people's  prioritiiesj  (2)  be  dirocUy  iiwolved  in 
policy  iwJcing;  (3)  supervise  pQlicy  adtadnistration  and  lji(}leR|^tation;  (4) 
'  act  to  reiDve  executive  directors  who  are  not  ijic)lanBnting  mandated  policy 
and  to  select  directors  %*k>  wiU  listen  to  low-inoome  interestsj?  and  (5) 
exercise  public  leadership  for  the  oomunity.   Such  leadership  includes  • 
assisting  in  the  formation  and  development  of  ooninmity  opinia»  and  genera- 
ting support  for  ocnnunity  t^uyiaits  and  'services. 

Conclusions  Jtout  the  Utility  of  the  Strategies  . 

All  the  strategies  presented  here  "work"  in  sane  fariiion.   Each  may  be 
the  best  one  in  a  given  context.    All  nust  remain  in  our  arsenal  if  a  desire 
-exist-iS  to  mamt  an  effective  effort  aimed  at  increafling  the  influence  of  lx*^• 
iiware  femiliea.   However,  the  various  approaches  Oiile  all  good,  vary  In  one 
inportant  considterationj  they  are  built  lapon  different  views  of  the  poor. 
'  This  differeice  ia  not  crucial  \s\  the  short  run  (when  results  rather  than 
processes  are  parancunt)  but  beconae  crucial  in  the  long  run  \*ien  the  effects 
of  paternalism  so'tharacteriatic  of  most  of  the  strategies  will  take  effect. 
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Local  comunity  dcr/elcpnent  authoriaes  and  ocxmunity  leaders  and  groups  , 
responsible  for  wo'ridng  with  the  poor  should  have  a  clear-cut  poUcy  with 
regard  to  the  best  mix  of  strategies  to  arploy  so  as  to  best  maxiinize  »&- 
suits  as  well  as  maximize  effective  leadership  and  oonmnity  development 


conaDSiac  and  RscowEMPftaioNS- 

1.    Ti.^  enhance  the  participaacn  of  low-inootne  citizens  in  the  poUcy  formu- 
laucn  process,  the  mixed-scanning  approadi  outlined  in  the  four-stage  typo- 
logy  ought  to  be  praioted  and  fallowed.    Ohis  eequenaal  approach  to  poUcy 
formulation  will  lead  to  .an  iitproved  andclarified'poUcy  planning  process 
nore  easily  understood  by  experts  and  ci^zens  alike,  hi^er  quaUty  citizen 
inputs  to  poUcy  makers,  higher  saasfaction  rates  among  participants  and  a 
nore  systanatic  and  meaningful  evaluaaon  process.    It  will  also  proiote 
leadership  training  and  ocxmunity  growth. 

2.  Low-incone  people  should  be  made  aware  of  the  different  points  of  access 
to  decision-makiiyg  in  all  soaetal  sectors  and  of  how  the  different  structures 
are  interrelated  horizontally  and  vertically. 

3.  Specific  ^training  in  the  participaUon  skills  required  to  participate 
effectively  in  each  sector  should  be  pro-dded. 

4.  Ciazens  whos4  policy  views  are  hot  adopted  in  one  sector  (e.g. ,  the 
pubUc  sector)  ought  to  ocplore  pursuing  them  in  the  others  while  simul- 
taiifiously  working  to  change  them  in  the  Iniaal  sectort  ^ 

5.  A,  closer  monitoring  of  intervenaon  strategi^  needs  to  be  conducted  to 
afford  the  local  cantunity  and  interested  others  feedbadc  regarding  hew  their 
dollars  are  being  spent  and  bo  allow  them  to  plan  for  bpth  short-term  results 
and  la^-term  process.    TMs  monitoring  procedure  nee?,  not  be  ccnplex.  Its 
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purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  rough  indicator  of  hew  a  particular  conmnity  is 
fariryj  in  tiieir  struggle  for  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency.    Its  aim  is  to 
gain  an  appreciation  of  the  type  of  quality  of  decisions  that  affect  the 
low-inocne  neighborhood.    It  is  assunod  that  the  itonitoring  agency  viill 
coT^le  these  scores,  for  all  major  programs  that  liaye  an  iiipact  on  the  area. 
Cnoe  this  procedure  is  underway^''it  vdll^iolp  the  relevant  agencies  and  ccnt- 
roanities  plan  ahead  so  as  to  'begijn  to  maximize  those  interwenUon  programs 
that  stress  process  over  xiesults.    It  will  also  prarote  public  policies  that 
follcw  a  neighborhood  veaning  process  wher^  outside  capital  vdll  have*  a 
ooninunity  building  and  not  just  a  maintenance  or  replaoanent  role. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you,  sir.,  I  would  just  like,  because  of  the  > 
interest  here,  to  include  in  my  presentation  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  introduction: 

Bureaucratic  procedures,  insensitive  professionals,,  and  inappropriate  policies  and 
programs  seem  to  unwantedly  intrude  on  everyday  family  life.  Where  programs  are 
supposed  to  assist  families,  the  methods  of  help  may  actually  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Income  assistance  programs  in  many  States  still  force  parents  to  separate 
before  t..eir  children  can  receive  assistance.  Services  are  too  frequently  located  and 
delivered  at  places  and  times  convenient  for  progranp  administration  but  hot  for 
access  by  service  consumers.  Aggravating  these  frustrations,  families  say,  is  a  feel- 
ing of  powerlessness.  '  '  . 

V,  That  is  why  I  submit  this  ''Building  Access  to  Decisionmaking  for 
Low-Income  People."  To  me,  a  way  to  answer  the  problem  is  to 
,tiave  an  informed,  intelligent  citizenry.  When  people  know  what 
their  rights  are,  and  have  a  firm  belief  that  their  plight  can  \)e 
overcome  by  themselves,  you  know  they  will  take  those  opportuni- 
ties, and  we  have  many  examples^of  people  who  have  done  that. 

In  listening  to  Congressman  Garcia's  approach  to  employment,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  that  is  great,  but  we  must  take  into  consider- 
ation what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  total  family. 

FAMILY  STATUS 

Your  staff  has  asked  me  to  respond  to  a  question,  and  I  would 
like  to  respond  because  I  know  you  are  pressed  for  time,  and  I 
don't  want  to  take  too  much  of  my  brother's  here,  John  Kearse  s 
time,  bat  No.  5,  you  asked  the  question:  I  am  particularly  mterest- 
ed  in  your  recommendations  on  page  4  of  your  testimony  where 
you  recommend  that  coordinated  planning  be  mandated  for  all  the 
Federal  agencies  having  responsibility  for  serving  the  poor.  ' 

If  we  still  hold  the  family  unit  as  the  most  valuable  thmg  that 
we  have  in  this  country  today,  then  we  must  put  all  our  resources 
to  strengthen  and  to  rehabilitate  family  units.  We  have,  programs 
•designed  to  help  LEAA,  HUD,  CETA,  Community  Services  Admm- 
istration.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  when,  we  go  in  to  apply  a 
service  to  a  family  unit  as  a  community  action  agency,  and  vve  do 
an  assessment  of  family  need,  we  find  that  there  needs  to  be  legal 
services;  ther6  needs  to  be  a  home;  maybe  there  needs  to  be  weath- 
erization,  job  training,  and  so  forth.  We  start  one  place;  say,  it  is 
with  the  health  unit.  We  get  the  family  into  a  health  care  pro- 
gram; at  the  same  time,  we  can  t  get  the  member,  the  head  of  the 
household  into  a  job-training  program  because  the  slots  are  filled 
up. 

At  the  same  time,  in  weatherization,  our  crisis  intervention  pro- 
gram, we  can't  get  the  people  to  receive  funds  because  all  the  funds 
have  been  used  up  and  they  were  the  last  to  get  in  there. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  th'at  no  one  can  apply  enough  of  the 
resources 'that  are  there,  and  available  at  the  time  necessary  long 
enough  to  move  that  family  from  dependency  to  v/here  it  can 
compete  in  society.  I  am  "not  as  eloquent  as  the  rest,  and  I  can  t  put 
it  together.  I  aip  the  guy  who  has  to  knock  on  the  door  on  that 
person's  home  and  tell  them,  I  am  sorry,  you  are  eligible  for  these 
•services  but  there  arfe  no  more  funds  for  it.  I  am  the  guy  who 
knocks  on  the  door  of  the  private  sectoV  or  business  and  says  we 
need  your  help  in  this  area,  and  he  tells  me,  well,  you  have  this 
prograln  over^here,  you  don't  need  my  help,  and  he  cant  under- 


stand  that  the  progruni  is  af  full  capacity  and  has  a  waiting  line 
•  fQj.  it  '  *  ' 

Creation  of  jobs  is  a  great  thing  and  probably  No  1,  but  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  if  the  peoJ>le  do  not  ready  themselves  and 
c  family  units  ready' themselvfes  for  their  .rtew  economic  step,  then 
you  are  going  to  have  a  bigger  proble^i  than  you  had  before. 

It  has  always  been  my  experience  to  see  business  locate  m  ghetto 
areas.  The  business  builds  a  beailtiful  new  plant  there,  ^nd  it  has  a 
lot  of  jobs  there,  but  the  criteria  for  those  jobs  are  so  high  that  the 
people  living  around  that  area  can^t  have  it,  and  what  happens  is 
there  is  development  in  that  area,  the  people  whq  cannot  meet  the 
criteria  for  the  jobs  are  relocated  someplace  else,  and  the  folks  who 
can  meet  the  criteria  move  in,  and  we  hdve  new  communities. 

I  have  only  been  here  a  few  *ays  in  Washington,  D.G.,  and  1  ^ee 
that  same  thing  happening  in  the  inner  city.  So  I  think  you  cannot, 
have  one  program  to  me6t  one  sf)ecific'  kind  of  need,  and  think  it  is 
going  to^solve  all  of  the  problems,  andM  think  if  we  dont  §taH 
coordinating  our  .Federal  and  private  agency  resources,  we  afe 
wasting  money  and  creating  problems  we  will  not  be>^able  to  solve. 

Thank  yoii  very  much.  Congressman.  ^  „  . 

[The  attachment  to  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  follows:] 

%         ■  ■    ■  ■  •■  .  ■ 
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pUnr.inv  coordinating.  ^°^--'^"f  av.thoritv 

L  irr.  n,ogr&m.  a  ""•■^•""">^,l'-f"  ^trteJ/e  and  administer 
unoec  its  charter  or  apg  ■cable  „^  ,  j 


pa 

obiectivts.       .  .     •.  *   overall  responsi- 

^)  i^'TS^kS  ^?:,^arU;f  action  ^enc, 

shall  bar;*,  subject  to  the  purposes  o^  '.liis  lUlc,  a:  least  tb'e  foHoTving 
.uncvions.  ^^f^  evstemRticallv  for  and  •eT^l•Ja:iIlg  the  iJrograrf. 
inciudinf:  ac:ions'to  -develop  Lnfcrmciion  as  ;o  tne  problex.s  piid 
causes  oi  novertr  in  the  xioramunitT,  Get<>Tiiine  poxr  mucli  anc 
hiTT  eilectiveh  '^sista^ice  is  bein^  pronded^to  oral  w:th  iliose 
,n''oHem=  and*  causes.  and^esiftUi^h  priorities  arnon?  I?rc}ec:s. 
ac:iritifc5  and  areas  as  needed  for  ten  and  nos:  eSciev,:  us* 
♦  i  resourctE.        •  ,  '/      .  ,  ,       .  ,  . 

'•2^  Encouracin;?  agencies  escccea  ir. 'nc::T:ties  reiEtec  to  ..ne 
con"i:u'-itv  action  program  to  ^lan  for,  secure  ar.c  adaiuUEier  aJ-- 
•^ic-in'-e  available  \uider  ir^s  title  or  froa  otner  5oi:rces  on  a 
corr.rT^on  cr- coopera:ire  bas:s :  prcvidin?  piar;n:n>  or  technjcal 
E-pi=:ance  to  these  arcncies: ;anc  ?enerrkll7.,in  ccoperr.:ion  -w-itn 
co-Tiirr.unitv  airer.cies  ar.d  cfi:ials.  undertaking  ac'Jons'  to  improve, 
eiis-.ini:  eiJons  ;o  attach  poixrtT.  such  rs  ::nproTing  cav-to-car 
cc.T.rr.un:ca:".or..  c-osinj:  service  g^jf.  :ocv:s:r,p  rtJourc<:=  en  thr 
■    mor.  ne-odv.  and  prov:c.in;r  a-.iclitionrA  oppor:unitie?,to  loTr.'.ncome 
-  ir.dVviouals  for  reg-.ilar  exployrr:er.;  or  p-2T;i'^;pa:ior.  ^r*  :he  pro- 
'      '-rnn£  or^ctivi:iV«  for  ^vhich  :ho.'-'  corr.nyur.i:r  ai'eno^?  and  o:r.- 


upon  bv  a  rarietv  or  rtiat?d  procrra-.ns.  developui?  ne^,apprcacncs 
or  -ex^'tvpc:  cf'sfcrvices  that  can  be  incc^rporated  ir.io  o:ner  pro- 
crans.  and  iilHng  ?aps  pending'  ih4  tj:pan£ion  cr  nicdincat:on  or 
ihose  prograxs.  '  .  .      .  x 

iA)  Z?iabl?s)ur.c  eiTectiv^  procedure?  by  wip.cr.  ;;ie  poor  anc 
area  residtr.c?  roncernpd  vriVi  be  enab^d  lo  influence  ^h(•. character 
07  procrax*  riffo-tinc  their  ir.ceres:s.  fi'ro-.-idin^  for  their  rc^ulai; 
p.ir::cipa::6n  in  the  iniDlementation  of  thos*  procrams.  and  pro- 
V  id  ins:  technical  and  oth'-r  suppoJt  n<?pdod  tn  enaVe  tne  poor  r.nc 
neiirnborhood  groups  to  secure  on  their  6wr.  Ijiehalf  available  as- 
sistance from  public  and  prir  .e  sources--     '         ^  ' 

(Z)  Joir.inp  ^rith  ar.d  encouraging  busineaf^  labor,  and  other 
privaie -CToisps  and  organizations  to  undertake,  tocether  vrith 
public  oScials  and  aeencies.  activitics*in  support  of  the  commu- 
nitr  action  Dr<»#2ram  "which  ^rill  result  ir.' the  additional  use  of 
pri'va;.?  resources  and  capabilities. -xiih^a  TieT  to  sucn  things  as 
deveicDiiii:  r.eTr  emplojnient  opportunities,  stimulating' invest- 
ment tha:  Trill  have  a*  measurable  impact  in  reducing  poverty 
^moTiC  resi6en:*  of  areas  of  ronce.ntrated  poverty,  and  providing 
methods  by  vihkh  residents  of»:hose  areas  can /trork  friih  private 
croups*  firms,  a^•■i  ins;:tutions  in  s«tkir)^;^?;olutio2S  to  problems  of 
ccHMnon  conce;.'"..  '    ^  ■ 
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uuiCNiTioN  or  coM^•  -rrr  AcnoN^acnscnii  t  coMMcriTr  Acno.v 

^LC  ^10  (a)  *  actiou  agency  shsJl  be  a  State  or  politi- 

cal subdivision  of  a  Siaiv  'n-  elec.ed  or  duly  appomt«d  govern- 
in*-  officials),  or  a  combii  of  such  poliiical  -uodiyiyons,  or  a 
pubhc  or  private  nonprof;.  -  ^cy  or  or-anuation  ^hJch  has  been 
de-^iffnaiitd  bv  a  Su:e  or  sucr  '^-^zdcU  subdiv;::?n  or  combuiation 
of  suchtubdlvisions.  or  an  Ijig-..h.  \Mxi\  eoverament,  Trhichy 

(1).  has  the  poxfer  and  au^-  ■  ^-tr  ^-nd  Tr:ll  perforni  the  functions 
get  Ifcrth  in  section  2l2,  inducsi'-' .  ->ower'to  ent?-r  into  con- 
traits 'n-ith  public  and  private  --tncies  and  orgamza- 

tioAs  to  assist  in  fulfilling  the  purv        ■  ..^is  tiue,  and  ^ 

2)  is  det«rmiaed  to  be  capable  ;  -  n-,  conducting,  ad- 
mi-nistecins  and  evaluating  a  comn-.-^:-.  ;on  .program  and  is 
ci^Wently  desicnaud  as  a  comnr.-r:;,  apencj  by  the 

Mj-nn^unity 'action  program  is  a  »,      .  ■    :  '        -^^  operateH 

'''^^''''^7^hich  includes  or  is  des'.^;/.- U>  \:f''>^  f  -  v^ioe-.t 

<    T)ro)ec«  or  comooncnts      pro^-iuv       s:  «   y  rt.ni:?  ot 
■  .  v^.-:;'a3d  activities  baling  a  m^..,      •  ^:   '"i  ¥>o^  nt:u.y  ^a)or 
jr  -'^c^  on  causes  of  poverty  in  i::t  c'.'.jc;.^:uy  or  iii».r.t  ^ireas 
'--unitv*T\here.povertr  is  a  ,rMViCularly  acuta  ;)roblam: 
■    V.       bas  been  develooed.  dn<?  ^hich  orprizjyi  cild  coni- 
ibtr.^.      vor.iponent  projects *and  acuyities.  in  a  ?r.ar.-an  appro- 

-    ^ckfrvouj  all  the  purpos--*-.  of  tHsti'.le:  a^c.  , 
/  '-icjrconforms  to  such  o;her  supplem:r;arr  t-ritena  as 

i  xt:<-" Vir^zivT  may  prescribe  consi/tect  Tvith  t^z  purposes  and 
/  r^-Qvisions  01  il.ifi  tiile.  y*  v     j  • 

h',  Comri'-nenis  of  a  community  aci|on  prograra  may  be  Qdmin- 
ictired  bv  >  re  conifnuniiv  action  agency,  xrhtrc  consisuni  ^niri  £Ounci 
end  efficiiir.t  rfiunazement  and  applicable  iaxr,  or  bv^otfter  aL'cncies. 


10  the  eliribil-tv  sUndarns  of  .i  State  or  Feder^.  mo^ram  provming 
assistance  to- a  particular  )cnd  of  activity  -vrnich  ^:\\  nolp  ir  ineenn- 

thofe  lesd^.  •  *  • 

(c)'  For'the  purpose  of  this  litle,  a  conununity  xabv  be  a  city,  coun-y^ 
m'ul:icitv.  or  mult!co\:jitv  uaii.  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a  neijzhbor- 
}.rK>d  or  oiher  area  arrespectire  o{  boundaries  or  pontical  suodivi- 
•:ioiis^  xrhich  provides  :i  suitable  organizational  case  ^na  posscises 
:he  ccmmonalitv  of  interest  needed  for  a  commiunity  action  prograjr.. 
rhi  Director  sliaU  consult  vrith  tbt  .icaas  oi  oiJier  Federal  agenc:e£ 
>osT>ons;bU  for  programs  relating  lo  xrork  and  l^JJf^/^J^ 
r.ln-F^cal  bd  -conomic  development  housing,  education,  health,  ana 
orlier  communitr  services  to  encoura-e  th*  estabhsnment  of  cot-^r- 
:ninou5  o;  complementary  t.ounuar:es  fer  plannmff  purposes  cvnon^ 
those  proiiroms  and  commumt'y  action  programs  assisted  under  this 

'"tic  . 

'  (d^  The  Director  may''dc£i''  ».te  and  provide  financial  assistance  to 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  n^tacy  as  a  community  action  agcncr 
in  lieu  of  a-  community  action  ay  mcy  desipaied  iinder  subsection  (a. 
for  activir/es  of  the  l;ind  descriled  in  this  title  ^here  he  Q4!tiirniujes 
(1)  that  the  dommunitv  action  agency  servin;,  the  commi'TUty  has 
failed,  after  ha^♦i:ig  d  reasonable  opportunity  to  qo  so,  to  bumnit  a 
*  £.atisfactorT  plan  for  a  community  action  pro^m  wnich  mecU-Uic 
cnttrta  for  approval  set  forth  in  this  title,  or  to  carry ^out  such  pian  , 
y^  yitisfactorv  manner,  c-r  (2)  that  neither  the  atate  nor  an; 
cuaiified  tjolitica":  subdinsion  or  combination  of  sne^  subdivision*?  is 
wiiring.t6  be  dosignated  as  the  cc:r  '.iunitT  actnn  asencv  for  suc.i 
community  or  to  designate  a  public  or  ^»nvatc.  /•  .;pront  agency  or 
organizatKvi  to  be  f?o  desi^ated^T  the  Director. 
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(e)  Xo  poh  .z\  subdivision  of  a  Stale  shall  be  MwXcd  in  the  conv 


divisions  anii  their  desi^iees.    .    ^  .u^  n;,.r,^tn- 

1*)  In  carn->n-  oui  Sis  responsibilities  under  tlus  part^the  pirccto. 
mr^  delegate VncTi  functions  (ather-thar,  pclicvinak:n?  :;:nciion^  and 
the  final  approval  of  grants  and  conrrncifi  xrt  a  i?tate.  in  accorcia.ice 


^uch  Suatc  the  Director  shall  make  available  to  tl;c  Mat-.  :n  nnamcn 
lo  an  amonnt  not  less  than  the  amo-jint  mado  available  .to  f^J^ch  fetatt 
for  State  a'-encv  assisrance  under  section  2Zl  the  prcMons  n^-i 
vear.  on  amount' in  each  ftsc:»l  year  ea-ja^.  tc  surh  .S;a:c  ?  sna/^  (as  rio- 
'.ern-.ined  bv  the  forrr.ula  sc;  forth  in  '-}y'}^'-r''''„^\f''^^J\ 
225fa":",  of  ihe  nircrerrate  amour.:  vaU'-.q  av-::aole/.u.  .p.:r^  h'.  hs'-ai 
vcar  enti;n^  June  SO.  iCT-i.  r  the  oi^eraricr.  cf  regional  «v-.:cs  tho 
Of5ice  of  j^coHomic  Opportunity. 


-  -  —    —  -  ....   •    t..  SHI,  ^« .'t  .  SIV.^IlO'^—  JUtj        Jr«  ■ 


The  CHAir  vtAN.  Thank  you  veiry  much  for  an  interesting  presen- 
tation. I  will' wait  until  we  conclude  with  all  the  opening  remarks 
before  we  get  to  questions. 

Mr.  Kef  rse? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  KEABSE 

Ml  .  Kearsr.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee.  My  name  is  John  L.  Kearse,  and  I  am  the  chiet  execu- 
tive^ificer  cf  the  ^  coiwmic  Opportunitj  Corormssion  of  Nassau 
Ck)unty,  In:..,  in  Hempstead,  N.'..-      _  r^.,^*^  4^  « 

The  Econumic  Opportunity  Commission  of  Nabsau  (v0Uiii.y  ife  a 
community  action  agency  and  had  the  distmction  of  being  at  the 
SSf  tAme  a  comSi  amV  developmeni  .  ewati^^ 
funded  under  titJf  yil  of  the  Commuuity  Services  Administra- 

*'°^i?rtceed  with  ^y  testimow,  you  wUl  see  that  we  wUl  appear 
to  be  a  masH  jf  conu-adictory  factors  ar:d  "rcuinstanctt  such  as^ 
have  described  above.  We  (fid  eiyoy  the  distinction  of  bemg  the 
onlv  community  action  agency  in  the  country  which  was-  both 
Smun"ty  aSn  age  icy  and  a  title  VH  conmiunitj'  econom.ic 
deveTopment  CO  or^on  under  the  Community  Servim;  Adminis- 
tration—CSA—iegfjlation  until  1978.  . 

Another  sevjmlnely  apparent  contradictory  condition,  would  be 
the  fact  thirn^Sd  testifying  before  this  committee  today 
SgaJdfy  ite  cincei^ts  oyer  the  problems  of  the  urban  areas  jhen 
in  fact  our  agency  and  prograp  is  in  one  of  the  clearly^  identified 
suburban  areas  of  New  York  Cli^y.  .  '  '    °  -^i.^.^ 

I  trust  as  we  proceed  with  our  presentation  th:*t  ihe  conim.jttee 
will  understand  more  clearly  why,  in  our  >piMon,  we  ar«  eminent- 
^qualified  to  participate  in  thi.s  kind  cx  (Lscussion  and  also  why 
we  know  that  any  deliberation  regarding  the  crisis  oi  the  urban 
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centers  would  be  incomplete  without  some  attention  being  paid  to 
its  suburban  surrounding  areas.       ^         ,  .  . .  ,   r  •    •  i-u.  •  i. 

I  suspect  that  the  committee  already  has  this  kmd  of  msight  into 
the  problems  concerning  it  or  else  I  would  not  have  been  mvited.  1 
would  like  to  commend  you  on  your  foresightedness  m  this  regard.. 
It  goes  a  long  way  toward  restoring  both  my  respect  and  confidence 
in  the  Members  of  Congre*  as  persons  very  much  concerned  with 
trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  people  in  our  American 
society.  There  was  a  period  of  time  when  this  was  held  in  a  very 
questionable  position  by  ijae.  y  \  ;      .  :^  ^_ 

I  entered  into  this  field  of  human  services  in  the  year  lyb/, 
having  quit  out  of  frustration  my  employment  v^rith  the  State  of 
New  York  as  a  parole  officer  charged  with  the  responsibility  ot 
trying  to  enhance  the  reentry  of  convicted  felons  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  their  communities.  I  entered  the  antipoverty  held 
with  a  kind  of  selfcommitment  to  give  perhaps  3  years  of  my  lite  to 
this  effort  so  that  I  would  have  made'a  contribution  of  trying  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  many  of  my  brethren  who  have  not 
been  as  f^unate  as  I,  and  then  moving  on  to  the  furtherance  of 
my  own  self-interest  as  a  family  mail.  A  deviation  from  the  stater 
ment-  I  encountered  exactly  what  my  colleague  was  describing  in 
terms  of  the  lack  of  coordinated  efforts  focused  upon  helpmg  me  to 
achieve  that  task.  The  irony  of  the  fact  is  that  I  came,  I  find, 
unprepared  today  to  respond  to  a  very,  very  important  question, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  coordination  planning.  Coordination  is 
mandated  by  law  already.  It  is  mandated  m  the  CbA  Act  und^ 
section  236.  It  is  riot  implemented,  nor  is  it  monitored,  nor  is  it 
enforced. 

POVERTY 

It  is  not  that  there  has  not  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  body  to  seek  coordination  between  the  various  agencies 
that  somehow  are  perceived  as  serving  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
becausfe  that,  too,  is  a  law.  on  the  books.  There  is  a  law  on  the 
books  which  mandates  that  all  Federal  progranis  must  state  and 
'  all  applicants  for  Federal  funds  must  state  m  their  apphcatipn  how 
their  funds  will  aifect  the  problems  of  poverty  in  areas  bemg 

^^Remembir,  we  were  fighting  for  the  poverty  clause  in  the  plat- 
form of  1976,  the  Spirit  of  1976,  and  that  clause  came  out  very 
quietly  in  the  Federal  Register,  without  any  fanfare,  but  there  it 
said  very  specifically  that  any  Federal  agency  providing  funds  to 
any  area  out  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  ^  Federal  Govem- 
meltit  must  state  how  the  funds  they  are  putting  qut  will  impact 
upon  the  problem  of  poverty  in  that  funding^ 

It  is  ignored.  It  is  being  entirely  ignored.  But  it  is  a  matter  ot  law 
today  I  just  wanted  to^  get  that  on  the  record,  because  it  bears 
researching,  but  it  also  bears  something  else;  it  be^  policing, 
because  certainly  what  we  have  been  sharing  here  is  the  tact  that 
this  is  not  enforced,  definitely  not  enforced  today. 
I  would  like  to  go  back*  to  the  stetement. .  ^  .  '  ir 

Today  is  July  30,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  extricate  myself 
from  this  work  during  the  time  between  1967  and  the  present.  I 
-have  stayed  with  this  program. because  of  my  unchanging-Hmder- 
stonding  pf  .the  fact  that  the  community  action  agencies,  mamtei^^- 
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ing  the  closest  v;ontact  with  the  people  of  need  in  most  .""Pover- 
ished  comm^inities,  through  its  mechanisms  which  Pjo^ide  those 
individuals  to  be  served  with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
policy  and  de-iisionmaking  processes  to  develop  plans  by  which  to 
Change  thei-  condition,  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  viable  mechanism 
existing  w'^hin  the  human  services  field  today.  That  has  not 
chang^  I  ..ave  learned  over  time  that  people  having.an  opportuni- 
tv  to  be  involved  i  .  making  determinations  regarding  theij  own 
destinies  are  more  committed  to  seeing  to  it  that  those  gains  Avhich 
they  achieve  through  their  efforts  because  of  their  vested  interest 
not  only  in  terms  of  sweat-equity,  but  m  terms  of  actually  being 
the  architects  of  those  designs.  They  work  harder  to  maintain  those 

has  been  both  an  exciting  and  terribly  frustrating  period  of  my 

lif6 

would  like  to  be  presumptuous- enough  to  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  following  as  a  part  of  its  concerns  around 
the  urban  problem  by  approaching,  them  from  a  metro-urban  per- 

Sp6CtiV6>  ^       *  ' 

■    URBAN  CENTER  PROBLEMS 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that,  part  of  the  reason  why  we  have  been  . 
unsuccessful  in  our  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  urban 
centers  per  se,  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  national  policy 
or  commitment  to  do  so,  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  we  haye 
approached  those  problems  from  too  narrow  a  perspective  as  tp 
what  they  really  are  and  what  the  cause  of  those  problems  really 


are. 


In  our  legislative  and  policymaking  deliberations  we  as  a  country 
have  forgotten  a  very  basic  concept  regarding  the  evolution  of  our 
urban  centers.  We  have^forgotten  how  they  came  into  being  Think 
with  me  if  you  will  of  a  group  of  circles  within  a  circle  as  a 
description  of  what  constitutes  most  of  pur  urban  centers  of  today^ 
I  have  apbended  a  rather  simplistic  diagram  of  this  concept  to 
hopefully  stimulate  our  thinking  on  this  issue.  That  diagram  is  on 
the  following  page.  What  it  does  is  that  it  shows  how  cities  are 
born,  urban  centL  are  born.  The  core  of.that  developmeut  is  the 
industrial  center,  the  industrial  or  economic  activity  penter.  Closest 
to  it  you  will  find  those  individuals  who  are  the  low-income  work- 
ers, because  that  is  the  less  preferential  area  to  reside  in.  It  then 
turns  out  to  be  the  area  in  which  they  can  afford  to  live. 

In  going  further,  to  the  next  concentric  circle,  ypu  find  the  blue- 
collar  work'.-r,  the  middle  management,  type  individual,  and  you 
find  that  they  are  able  to  afford  a  little  better  accommodations,  so  . 
that  is  whe    ihey  live.  .   ^,   '  , 

Then  you  go  to  tUe  managers  and  the  owners,  in  the  last  concen- 
tric circle  and  you  ^  nd  much  better  accommodations  because  they 
can  afford  th'  car  a..d  the  cost  of  maintaining  those  units  in  which 
they  live  anc  therefore  they  live  on  the  outer  fringes.  And  some- 
where in  between  the  blue-collar  -and  white-collar  areas  is  the 
suburban  area  I  represent.  .  = 

I  would  ako  inject  that  tke  service  population  which  must  exist 
within  the  circle  of  the  white-collar  community  who  are  impoyer- 
^hed  and  segregated  because- of  the  pattern  of  housing  deve  op- 
ment  and  attitude  in  this  country,  live  in  mean  poverty.  Poverty 
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for  them  is  excruciatingly  mean,  because  in  that  concentric  circle 
the  cost  of  living  is '  extraordinarily  high;  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services  is  extraordinarily  high,  because  the  m^onty  of  the  popula- 
tion can  afford  it.  Those  who  make  their  living  by  serving  that 
area,  however,  are  forced  to  live  within  those  same  cost  mdex^  m 
terms  of  the  same  cost  of  services,  same  cost  of  living,  which  they, 
of  course;  cannot  readily  afford.  ,       .  .    .  . 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  our  recorded  history,  we  have  identified 
areas  of  high  population  concentration  and  economic  activity  as  a 
metropolis.  Somewhere  and  sohlehow,  as  it  became  more  and  more 
*  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  become  mvolved  m  assist- 
ing, and  localities  in  dealing  with  problems,  our  legislative  lexicon 
dropped  its  reference  to  metropolitto  areas  and  replaojd  it  with 
urban  and  rural  to  distinguish  areas  of  focus  intent. 

History  snowg  us  that  according  to  the  economic  cyclir*-^  and 
growth  of  the  cores  of  economic  activity  that  the  second  kmc.  ^nost 
circle  would  become  more  and  more  compressed  and  overcrowded 
with  these  low-income  workers  until,  perforce,  the;  Population 
would  spill  oven  into  the  next  circle.  This  movement  frOm  within 
the  core  would  set  up  a  ripple  effect  which  co\ild  not  be  tontained  • 
or  held  back.  '   ^  L  . 

The  next  circle  would  have  to  be  revamped  to  accommqdate  new 
housing  demands  and  service  requirements.  I  don't  wisl>  to  belabor 
^the  point,  but  instead  of  government  moving  into  the  inner  areas 
to  cleah  lip  and  repair  the  damage  done  by.the  excessive  i  forces  ot 
overpopulation  and  overburdened  services  once  the  npple  effect 
adjustments  Md  taken  place,  these  inner  core  ^eas  were  left  m 
their  various  states  of  blight  and  disrepair  m  the  hopes  that  the 
economic  and  industrial  cores  would  consume  or  subsume  them 
through  their  growth.      '  *     <i   ^  i  ' 

In  those  areas  where  that  was  not  an  accelerated  growth,  low- 
income  people  continued  to  develop.  Unfortunately,  blight  is  an 
inexorable  force  v/hich,  when  neglected,  cannot  be  held  m  check.  It 
moved  once  again  into  the  next  circle  and  began  to  bring  it  down 
again,  thereby  beginning  a  new  ripple  effect,as  the  populace  soyght 
to  escape  its  forward  motion.  I  want  to  make  this  relate  to  the 
District.  We  have  here  instead  of  an  ^industrial  center,  we  have^a 
complex  of  governmental  bureaucracy  and  agencies.  It  is  the  cote 
of  this  urban  area.  The  next  concentric  circle  would  be  takmg  a 
^  stroll  down  to  14th  -^tiieet  .and  ^ing  where  the  low-income  poor 
people  were  left  to.  reside  and  the  disrepair  that  continues  to 
remain  in  this  district.  .  .     .   i        j    ^ , 

You  move  further  down  to  the  next  concentric  circle,  and  you 
will  find  your  middle-management  people  who  can  afford  to  live  m 
a  little  better  area,  such  as  Silver  Spring,  and  you  find  that  their 
areas  now  are  beginning  to  show  the  first  signs  of  the  oressure  that 
is  being  mounted  from  the  itiner  core  out  toward  Silver.;  bprmg. 

You  move  past  Silver  Spring,  and  you  come  on  the  line  ot  the 
District,  and  you  move  across  into  Columbia,  Md.;  going  the  other 
way  you 'are  going  to  be  moving  into  Restoh,  and  so  forth,  but  you 
will  see  this  force^because  of  the  fact  that  nothing  is  bemg  done  to 
'  correct  and  repair  the  second  concentric  circle.  It  is  beginning  to 
have  a  definite  impact,  negative  impact,  upon  the  succeeding  con- 
centric circles.  ■  '        "         ^  , 
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Now,  what  is  going  to  happen?  Hopefully,  or  we  were  promised 
after  the  liots  of  1967  and  1969  that  certainly  the  Nation  s  Capital 
was  going  to  put  itself  back  into  repair.  We  are  now  in  19bU,  and 
what  see  is  the  beginning  of  that  renaissance,  but  what  we  are 
always  Tieginjiing  to  understand  is  that  renaissance  is  a  renais- 
sance, because  this  is  not  an  economic  complex,  but  is,  in  effect,  a 
^governmental  and  bureaucratic  complex;  what  we  are  seeing  is 
that  the  second  concentric  circle  which  would  normally  belong  to 

C the  low-income  .individual  who  in  our  instance  is  predominantly 
minority  folk,  are  being- forced  out  of  that  circle,  the  area  is  being 
repaired,  but  it  is  being  repaired  ai\d  rehabilitated  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  those  people  who  were, born,  raised,  and 
lived  there,  to  remain  there,  because  those  same  units  that  nobody 
bothered  to  help  them  repair  are  suddenly  being  repaired  by  people  ^ 
-     who  have  found  that  the  pressures  have  made  their  areas  unattrac- 
tive so  that  they  are  coming  back,  the  white-collar  concentric  circle  ^ 
is  coming  back  to  the  center  of  activity,  and  they  are  beginning  to  , 
repair  those  units,  and  those  units  are.  now  betng  marketed  at; 
prices  in  excess  of  $100,000,  where  poor  people  used  to  live.  And  i 
certainly  no  pQor  person  can  afford  to  live  there  once  they  have 
been  rehabilitated.  ,  ,  t^V,  .  ^  4. 

All  of  the  plans  that  have  been  put  forward  by  the  District  to 
mount  a  rehabilitation  effort  have  failed.  I  am  not  going  to  say^ 
they  failed  purposely,  or'  otherwise;  I  am  just  saying  they  have 
Tailed  But  suddenly  now  the  white-collar  element  is  coming  back, 
•and  that  is  l>eginning  to  work,  and  it  is  beginning  to  do  the  job,  and 
people  are  being  forced  out,  and  they  are  being  forced  out  into  the 
next  concentric  circle,  and  we  will  see  that  next  concentric  circle  is 
going  to  be  paving  the  same  problems  that  14th  Street,  et  cetera, 

-    used  to  have'.  .      >       n       ^   r  i.  ' 

Unfortunately,  as  we  look  at  the  history  of  most  of  our  metijo- 
urban  areas  in  trouble  today,  we  find  that  the  next  response  was 
from  the  economic  and  industrial  core.  They  moved  themselves 
somewhere  near  t^e  outer  urban  circles,  deserting  what  was  the 
core  of  the  area,  and  promoting  the  development  of  a  new  set!  ot 
circular  developmei>t.  That  is  >vhy  I  wanted  to  deviate  from  pe 
statement,  because  this  application  would  have  application  in  qost, 
other  areas  as  we  know  them  in  urban  centers.  But  the  Distric^t  is 
different  because  of  what  constitutes  its  activity.  ^   ,  J 

Once  again,  I  don't  wish  to  belabor  the  development  of  wha^  we 
hav/as  our  real  problem  today,  the  metro-urban  areas.  WhiieJ  the 
ecjzTnomic  and  industrial  circles  are  able  to  move  with  relative  ^ase, 
oOr  human  services  support  systems  are  unable  to  move  as  quitkly, 
"  Mass  transit  cannot  expand  immediately  to  carry  the  low-indome 
laborers  to  worksites;  social  services  systems  don't  move  as  rapidly 
to  relocate;  police  services  cannot  expand  as  rapidly  as  they  should 
and  crimes  increase;  affordable  housirlg  is  not  immediately  availa- 
ble; educational  systems  are  not  as  easily  duplicated.  j 

Suddenly  inadequate  service  .and  life  support  system?  become 
even  more  inadequate  and  our  metro-urban  problems  proliferate.  I 
don't  wish  to  falsely  convey  the  notion  that  I  am  discounting  our 
playing  down  the  high  price  which  we.  have  been,  and  continue  to 
be,  willing  to  pay  as  a  country  for  the  maintenance  of  our  racially 
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discriminating  systems  aiid  its  contribution  to  the  problems  we 
have  in  America  the  Great. 

All  of  this  banter  was  to  suggest  that  in  order  to  solve  a  problem 
one  must  be  clear  as  to  what  it  is  and  then  a  solution  can  be 
developed  by  intervening  at  the  proper  place.  I,  of  course,  have  a 
biased  opinion  which  guides  me  in  my  work.  Simply  .stated,  I 
believe  that  metro-urban  problems  can  best  be  solved  by  govern- 
ment helping  to  break  the  historical  evolutionary  pattern  of  the 
concentric  socioeconomic  circles  by  going  back  to  the  deserted  cores 
and  empowering  the  deserted  poor  so  that  they  are  able  to  recreate 
the  industrial  and  economic  activities  which  once  gave  vitality  to  , 
their  areas,  as  they  see  fit.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised,  though 
somewhat  shocked,  at  Congressman  Garcia  and  his  teaming  ifp 
with  Congressman  Kemp.  I  know  both  of  them  from  work  experi- 
ence, and  he  is  right;  they  are  oil  and  water  in  most  instances.  But 
I  was  also  pleasantly  surprised  to  understand  exactly  what  I  am 
Suggesting  here  is  exactly  what  appears  to  be  being  suggested  in 
the  piece  of  legislation  they  ^re  trying  to  put  together.  TJie  ques- 
tion you  raised,  Mr.  Cfiairman,  regarding  what  enterprise  zones 
are,  I  ant^  suggesting  where  an  enterprise  zone  needs  to  be  placed.  I 
am  further  suggesting  that  there  is  a  way  in  which  to  control  that 
because  it  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  the  private  sector  has 
their  way  in  terms  of  coming  back  into  the  core  areas.  What  it 
means  to  me,  and  what  I  will  certainly  be  trying  to  convince 
Congressman  Garcia  and  probably  Congressman  Kemp  of,  is  the 
fact  that  let's  deal  with  the  multinationals  and  our  major  corporate 
structures,  and  say  to  them  that  in  your  expansion  and  conversion 
designs  we  want  you  to  relocate  or  locate  your  efforts  in  that  inner 
core.  That  is  private^  sector  expansion,  but  what  I  am  ^Iso  saying  is 
that  is  private  sector  expansion  which  is  only  coming  in  based  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  train  the  people  Who  reside  within 
tinat  area  to  become  the  future  managers  and  operators  of  that 
expansion  operation  as  their  contribution  to  the  restoration  of  the  ^ 
urban  core  centers.  -'     .    ,    j  ^    •  •  ' 

IBM,  certainly  after  it  has  done  its  job  of  expansion  and  training, 
as  it  has  done  in  Bed-Stuy,  that  one  small  expansion  of  &  plant, 
doing  one  particular  element  of  a  job,  does  not  make  or  break  that 
corporate  entity,  and  they  have  begun  to  have  discussions  about 
moving  out  and  leaving  that  plant  to  the  community,  as  the  man- 
agers, and  working  with  them  and  guaranteeing  them  subcontracts 
which  will  keep  them  in  business  as  a  party  of  the  corporate  entity 
and  structure. 

The  private  sector  can  do  that.. I  see,  too,  that  the  new* enterprise 
zones  and  other  things  constitute  what  could  become  a  Marshall 
^plan  for  the  p6br  in  this  country.  I  am  not  going  to  exclude  the 
Federal  Government,  because  the  Federal  Government  has  a  yery 
legitimate  role  and  responsibility  in  terms  of  restoration  of  those 
core,  areas.  Further  on  in  my  testimony  I  talk  about  how  the 
installation  of  a  FederaP operation  promises. to  be  the  catalytic 
force  whicii  will  restore  the  economic  juices  to  what  was  a  declin- 
ing and  deteriorating  area  within  one  of  our  communities.  So  the 
Federal  Government  can  very  easily  do  that  by  placing  one  of  their 
offices  in  a  deteHorated  core  area  ,and  stimulate,  if  you  will,  the 
reentry  of  other  economic  juiceainto  the  area,  which  will  begin  to 
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improve  its  economic  base  and  to  enhance  that  area  and-  give 
people  some  incentives  to  help  in  that  development,  participate  in 
that  development,  and  become,  if  you  will,  m  my  jargon,  I  talk 
about  coowners  of  their  economic  base.  . 

I  talk  about  the  Federal  Government,  but  I  am  also  talking  about 
the  State  and  local  government.  They  can  do  those  jobs  in  some  ot 

our  areas.  j.      j.  j. 

I  am  sorry  to  deviate  so  much  fi'om  the  statement,  but  that  was 
just  so  appropriate;  as  I  said,  I  was  surprised  to  have  the  Honor- 
able Congressman  make  the  presentation.  . 

I  want  to  go  back  and  repeat  what  I  am.  saying.  I  am  saying  that 
I  believe  that  the  metro-urban  problems  can  best  be  solved  by 
government  helping  to  break  the  historical  evolutionary  pattern  of 
the  concentric  socioeonomic  circles  by  going  back  to  deserted  cores 
and  empowering  the  deserted  poor  so  that  they  are  able  to  recreate 
the  industrial  and  economic  activities  which  once  gave  vitality  to 
their  areas,  as  they  see  fit.  .    i  j       j    4.  -ii 

With  that  kind  of  vested  interest  the  perpetual  dependeat  will 
become  the  self-sufficient  independent  generating  most  of  the  solu- 
tions to  their  own  problems.  I  also  believe  that  agencies  such  as 
mine,  the  community  action  agencies -and  community  development 
corporation  dedicated  .to  helping  people  to  help  themselves  with 
their  roots,  organizational  support,  and  decisionmaking  structured 
so  as  to  include  the  affected  grassroot  communities,  is  still  the  best 
mechanism  through  which  to  accomplish  these  goals. 

[Mr.  Kearse's  complete  statement  follows:] 
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Prepared  St ATKMKNT  ok  John  L.  Keah^e,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Economic 
Oppojp;UNiTY  Commission  of  Nassau  County.  Inc. 

July  30,  1980 

GOOD  MURNIHC  Mr.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS. OF  THE  COMMITTEE.     MY  NAME  IS 
JOHN  L.  KEARSE,   I  AM  THE^ CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  OP- 
PORTUNITY COMMISSION  .OF  IIASSAU  COUNTY,  .^INC.  ,  IN  HEMPSTEAD,  NEW  YORK.  . 

THE* ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION  OF  NASSAU  COUNTY  IS  A  COMMUNITY  AC-' 
TIOU  AGENCY  AND  HAD  THE  DISTINCTION  OF  BEING  AT-THE  SAME  TIME  A  COMMUN- 
ITY DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION,   PREVIOUSLY  FUHDED  'UNDER  TITLE  VII  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION   (CSA) .     AS   I  PROCEED  WITH  MY  TESTIMONY 
YOU  WILL  SEE  THAT  WE  WILL  APPEAR  TO  BE  A  MASS  OF  CONTRADICTORY  FACTORS 
AND  CIRCUMSTANCE  SUCH  AS  I  HAVE  DESCRIBED  ABOVE.     WE  DID  ENJOY  THE  DIS- 
TINCTION OF  BEING  THE  ONLY  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY  IN  THE  COUNTRY  WHICH 
WAS  BOTH  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY  AND. A  TITLE  VII  COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT CORPORATION  UNDER  T^E  COMMUNITY  SERVlCES^ ADMINISTRATION  (CSA) 
LEGISLATION  UNTIL  1978.  '^ANOTHE'R  SEEMINGLY  APPARENT  CONTRADICTORY  CONDI-  . 
TifeN  WOPLD  BE  THE  FACT  THAT  I  WOULD  BF  TESTIFYIHC  BEFORE  THIS  COMMITTEE  TO-  * 
DAY  REGARDING  ITS  CONCERNS  OVER  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  URBAU  AREAS,  WHEN  IN 
FACT  OUR- AGENCY  AND  PROGRAM  IS  IN  CUZ  OF  THE  CLEARLY  IDENTIFIED  SUBURBAN 
AREAS  OF  new' YORK  CITY.     I  TRUST  AS  WE  PROCEED  WITH  OUR  PRESENTATION  THAT 
THE  COMMITTEE  WILL  UNDERSTAND  MORE  CLEARLY  WHY,  IN  OUR  OPINION,  WE  ARE  Er^I- 
*  f  NEMTLY  QUALIFIED  TO  PARTICIPATE  I^^  THIS  KIND  OF  DISCUSSION  AND  ALSO  WHY  WE 
-    KNOW  THAT  f^HY  DELIBERATION  REGARDING  THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  URBAN  CENTERS  WOULD 
3E  INCOMPLETE  WITHOUJ  SOME  ATTENTION  BEING  PAID  TO  ITS^  SUBURBAN  SUVIROUKD- 
INGS . 

■  1  SUSPECT  THAT  THE  COMMITTEE  ALREADY  HAS /THIS  KIND  OF  INSIGHT  INTO  THE  PRO- 
«LEMS  CONCERNImC  it  OR  ELSE  I  WOULD  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  INVITED.  I  w6ULD  LIKE  TO 
COMMEND  YOU  ON  YOUR  FORESICHTEDHESS  IN  THIS  REGARD.  if  GOES  A  LONG  WAY,  TO-  ' 
WARDS  RESTOR'IiJ^'^Sir^  RESPECT  AND  Cmrim:CE  ZN  THE  MEMBERS  c5f  CONGRESS  ' 
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AS  PERSONS  VERY  MUCH  CONCERNED  WITH  TRYING  TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 
FOR  PEOPLE  IN  OUR  AMERICAN  SOCIETY-      'tHERE  WAS  A  PERIOD  OF  TIME  WHEN  THIS 
WAS  HELD  IN  A^VERY  QUESTIONABLE  POSITION  BY  ME. 
INTRODUCTION 

\        i  ENTERED  INTO  THIS-FIELD    OE   HUMAN  SERVICES  IN  THE  YEAR  1967,   HAVING  QUIT 

.  OUT  OF  FRUSTRATION  MY  EMPLOYMENT  WITH  THE  STATE  OF  MEW  YORK  AS  A  PAROLE  OF- 
FICER  CriARCED  WITH  THRE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  TRYING  TO  ENCHARCE  THE  RE-ENTRY 
OF  CONVICTED  FELONS  BACK  INTO  THE  MAINSTREAM  OF  THEIR  COMMUNITIES.  I  EN- 
TERED THE  ANTI-POVERTY  FIELD  WITH  A  KIND  OF  SELF  COMMITMENT  TO  GIVE  PERHAPS 
THREE  (3)  YEARS  OF  MY  LIFE  TO  THIS  EFFORT.  SO  THAT  I  WOULD  HAVE  MADE  A 
CONTRIBUTION  OF  TRYING  TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  FOR  MANlf  OF  MY  BRETH- 
EREN.  WHO  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  AS  FORTUNATE  AS  I ,  AND  THEN  MOVING  ON  TO  THE  FURTH- 
ERANCE  OF;  MY  OWN  SELF  INTEREST  AS  A  FAMILY  MAN, 

e 

TODAY  IS  JULY  30,    1»80  AND  l' HAVE  NOT  BEEN  ABLE  TO  EXTRICATE  MYSELF 
FROM  THIS  WORK  DURING  THE  TIME  3ETWEEN  lS67  AND  THE  PRESENT.     I  HAVE  STAY- 
ED WITH  THIS  PROGRAM  BECAUSE  OF  MY  UNCHANGING  UNDERSTANDING  OF^HE  FACT 
THAT  THE  COMMUNITY  ACTIpN* AGENCIES,   MAINTAINING  THE  CLOSEST  CONTACT  WITH  , 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEED  IN  MOST  IMPOVERISHED  COMMUNITIES*  THROUGH- ITS  MECHANISMS 
WHICH  PROVIDE- THOSE  INDIVIDUALS  TO  BE  SERVED  WITH  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PARTI- 
CIPATE IN  POLICY  ANDOESCISIOM    MAKING  PROCESSES  TO  DEVELOP  PLANS  BY  WHICH 
TO  CHANGE  THEIR  CONDITION*   IS  ONE  OF,   IF  NOT  THE  MOST  VIABLE  MECHANISM  EX- 
TISTING  WITHIN  THE  HUMAN  SERVICES  FIELD  TODAY.     I  HAVE  LEARNED  OVER  TIME 
THAT  PEOPLE  HAVING  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE  INVOLVED  IN  MAKING  DETERMINATIONS 
REGARDING  THEIR  OWN  DESTINIES  ARE  MORE  COMMITTED 'TO  SEEING  TO  IT  THAT  THOSE 
GAINS JWHICH  ThEY       ACHIEVE  THROUGH  THEIR  EFFORTS  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  VESTED  IN- 
TEREST, NOT  ONLY  IN  TtRMS  OF    SWEAT-EQUITY,  BUT  IN  TERMS  OF  ACTUALLY  BEING  THE. 
ARCHITECTS  OF  THOSE  DESIGNS.     IT  HA5  BEEN  BOTH  AN  EXCITING  AND  TERRIBLY 
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THF   PROBLEM  I N  PERSPECTIVE 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  Be  PRESUMPTUOUS  ENOUGH  TO  SUGGEST  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  CON- 
SIDER THE  FoLLOWI^^G  AS  A  PART  OF  ITS  CONCERNS  AROUND  THE  URBAN  PROBLEM  BY 
APPROACHING  THEM  FROM  A  "METRO- URBAN"  PERSPECTIVE. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SUGGEST  THAT  PART  OF  THE  REASON  WHY  WE  HAVE  BEEN  UNSUCCESS- 
FUL IN  OUR  ATTEMPTS  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  URBAN  CENTERS*  APART  FROM 
THE  FACT  THAT  THERE  IS  HO  NATIONAL  POLICY  OR  COMMIlSi^jT  TO  DO  SO,   IS 'DUE 
IN  PART  TO  FACT  THAT  WE  HAVE  APPROACHED  THOSE  PROBLEM^^FROM  TOO  NARROW  A 
PERSPECTIVE  AS  To  WHAT  THEY" REALLY  ARE  AND  WHAT  THE  CAUSE     OF  THOSE  PRO- 
BLEMS REALLY  ARE.     IN  OUR  LEGISLATIVE  AND  POLICY  MAKING  DELIBERATIONS  VJE 
A  COUNTRY  HAVE  FORGOTTEN  A  VERY  BASIC  CONCEPT  REGARDING  TIJE  EVOLUTION 
'of  our  urban  centers.     we  HAVE  FORGOTTEN  HOW  THEY  CAME  INTO  BEING.  THINK 
WITH  ME  iF  YOU  WiLL  OF  A  GROUP  OF  CIRCLES  WITHIN  A  CIRCLE  AS  A  DESCRIPTION 
OF  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  .MOST  OF  OUR  UJBAN  CENTERS  OF  TODAY.     I  HAVE  APPENDED  A 
RATHER  SIMPLISTIC  DIAGRAM  OF  THIS  CONCEPT  TU  HOPEFULLY  STIMULATE  YOUR  THINK- 
ING 0^^  THIS  ISSUE. 

SINCE  THE  EAl^IEST  DAYS  OF  OUR  RECOROEREO  HISTORY  WE  HAVE  IDENTIFIED  AREAS 
OF  HIGH  POPCl^TloN  CONCENTRATION  AND  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  AS  A  "METROPOLIS". 
S0ME\^HERE  ANO  somehow,   as  it  BECAME  MOKE  AND  MORE  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT         BECOME  INVOLVED  IN  ASSISTING* AND  LOCALITIES  IN  DEALING  WITH 
PROBLEMS,   OUR  LEGISTATIVE  LEXICON  DROPPED  ITS  REFERENCE.  TO  METROPOLITAN 
AREASAND  REPLACED  IT  WITH  URBAN  AND  RURAL  TO  DISTINGUISH  AREAS  OF  FOCUS  IN- 
TENT.    LETS  LOOK  FOP  A  MOMENT  AT  THE  DIAGRAM. 

"    A.       THE  INNERMOST  CIRCLE  REPRESENTS  THE  INITIAL  CON- 
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^     CENTRATION     OF  ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY. 

B.  THE  NEXT  CIRCLE  REPRESENTS  THE  AREA  OF  LEAST  DE- 
SIRABLE RESIDENTIAL  PREFERENCE,   IN  TERMS  OF  ITS 
PROXIMITY  TO-  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTIAL  CURE  /  AND 
IT  WAS  HISTORICALLY  LEFT'TO  THE  LOW-INCOME  WORKING 
CLASS, FOR  OCCUPANCY 

C.  THE  NEXT  CIRCLE  REPRESENTS     THE  NEXT  INCOME  LEVEL 
(BLUE-COLLAR)   AS  THE  RESIDENCE    BECAME  A  BIT  MORE 

I 

ATTRACTIVE  AND  FUNCTIONAL. 
'  D.       THE  NEXT  CIRCLE  REPRESENTS  THE  WHITE-COLLAR  IN- 
COME LIEVEL  RESIDENTIAL  AREAS. 
E.       AND  FINALLY,  THE  ENSUING  CIRCLE  REPRESENTS  .THE 
MANAGERS  Mlh  OWNERS  RESIDENTIAL  AREAS. 

HISTORY  SHOWS  US  THAT  ACC0PJ3ING  TO  THE*  ECONOMIC  CYCLING  AND  GROWTH  OF  - 
THE  CORES  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  THAT  THE  SECOND  INNERMOST  CIRCLE  WOULD  BE- 

.  COME  MORE  AND  MORE  COMPRESSED  AND  OVER  CROWDED  WITH  THESE  LOW- INCOME  WORK- 
ERS UNTIL,   PERFORCE.   THE  POPULATION  WOULD  SPILL  OVER  INTO  THE  NEXT  CIRCI^E. 
THIS  MOVEMENT  FROM  WITHIN  THE  CORE  WOULD  SET-UP  A^RIPPLtE  EFFECT  WHICH  COULD 
NOT  BE  CONTAINED  OR  HELD  BACkV     THE  NEXT  CIRCLE  WOULD  HAVE  TO  BE  REVAMPED 

.TO  ACCOMMODATE  NEW  HOUSING  DEMANDS  -AND  SERVICE  REQUIREMENTS.     I  D0N*TWISH-^- 
TO  BELABOR  THE  POINT,   BUT  INSTEAD  OF  GOVERNMENT  MOVING  INTO  THE  INNER. APXAS 
TO  CLEAN  UP  AND  REPAIR  THE  DAMAGE* DONE  BY  THE  EXCESSIVE  FORCES  OF  OVERPOP- 
ULATION AND  OVERBURDENED  SERVICES  ONCE  THE  RIPPLE  EFFECT  ADJUSTMENTS  HAD 
TAKEN  PLACE,  THESE    INllER  CORE  AREAS  WERE  LEFT  IN  THEIR  VARIOUS  STATES  OF 
BLIGHT  AND  DISREPAIR  IN  THE  HOPES  THAT  jTHE  ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CORES  ' 
WOULD  CONSUME  OK  SUBSUME  THEM  THROUGH  THEIR  GROWTH.     IN  THOSE  AREAS  WHERE 
THAT  WAS  MOT  AN  ACCELERATED  GROWTH,,  LOV:-INCOME  PEOPLE  CONTMIUED  TQ  DEVEL- 
OP.     UNFORTUNATELY  BLIGHT  IS  AN  INEXORABLE'  FORCE  WHICH,  WHEM  NEGLECTED,  CAN- 
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NOT  BE  HELD  IN  C      1  ED  ONCe"  AGAIN  INTO  THE  NEXT  CIRCLE  AND  BEGAN 

TO  BRING  IT  DOW  BEGINNING  A  NEW  RIPPLE  EFFECT  AS  THE  POP- 

ULACE SOUGHT  TC  .  '  MOTION. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  AS  WE  LOi  HISTORY  OF  MOST  OF  OUR  MFTRO-URBAN  AREAS 

IN  TROUBLE  TODAY,  WE  FINL       -      HE   NEXT  RESPONSE  WAS  FROM  THE  ECONOMIC  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  CORE.     THEY  MOVED       /.^SELVES  SOMEwHEKE  NEARTHE  OUTER  URBAN  CIR- 
CLES,  DESERTING  WHAT  WAS  THE  CORE  OF  THE  AREA,  AND  PROMOTING  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  A  NEW  SET  OF  CI RCU • AR  DEVELOPMENT. 

I 

ONCE  AGAIN,   I  DON'T  WISI     .      iELABOR  Th£!  DEVELOPMENT  OF  wHAT        HAVE  AS  OUR 
REAL  PROBLEM  TODAY,  THE         a.J-URBAN  AREAS".  WHILE  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL  CIRCLES  ^RE  ABLE  TO  MOVE  WITH  REALATIVE  EASE,  OUR  HUMAN  SERVICES  SUP- 
PORT SYSTEMS  ARE  UNABLE  TO  MOVE  AS  QUICKLY.     I4ASS  TRANSIT  CqNNOT  EXPAND  IM- 
MEDIATELY TO  CARRY  THE  LOW-INCOME  LABORERS  TO  WORK  SITES;  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
SYSTEMS  DON'T  MOVE  AS  P-APIDL*.  TO  RELOCATE;   POLICE  SERVICES  CAMNOT  EXPAND  AS 
RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  SHOULD  MID  CRIMES  INCREASE;  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING  IS  NOT  IMMEDIA- 
TELY AVAILABLE;  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  ARE  NOT  AS  EASILY  DUPLICATED  ETC.     SUD- ^ 
DENLY  INADEQUATE  SERVICE  AND  LIFE  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS  BECOMF  EVEN  MORE  INME-  ' 
QUATE  AND  OUR  "METRO-URBAN"  PROBLEMS  PROLIFERATE.     I  DON'T  WISH  TO  FALSLY 
CONVEY  THE  MOTION  THAT  I  AM  DISCOUNTING  OUR  PLAYING  DOWN  THE  HIGH  PRICE 

wh'ich.we  have  been,  and  continue  to  bewIlling  to  pay  as  a  country  for  the  main- 
tenance OF  OUR  racially  OlbCRlMlNATING  SYSTEMS  AND  ITS  CONTRIBUTIONTO  THEPRO" 
BLEMS  we  have  in  AMERICA  THE  GREAT. 

ALL  OF  THIS  BANTER  WAS  TO  SUGGEST  THAT  IN   CRUDER  TO  SOLVE  A  PROBLEM  ONE  MUST  _ 

BE  CLEAR  AS  TO  WHAT  IS  "        AND  THEN  A  SOLUTION  CAN  BE  DEVELOPED  BY  ^INTER- 

T,r,^r.       T  np  cnuPSF  HAVF  A  BIASED  OPINION  WHICH  GUIDES 
VEnING     at  the  proper  PLACE.     I  OF  tOUR&E  HAVE  *^  Dj.r«E.u  w 
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ME  IN  MY  WORK.     SI>IPLY  STATED  I  BELIEVE  THAT  METRO-URBAN  PROBLEMS  CAN  BEbT 
BE  SOLVED  BY  GOVERNMENT  HELPING  TO  BREaK  THE     HISTORIAL  EVOLUTIONARY  PAT", 
7EHI     OF  THE  CONCENTRIC  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CIRCLES  BY  GOING  BACK  TO  THE  DESERT- 
ED CORES  AND  E.MPOVSERING  THE  DESERTED  POOR  SO  THAT  THEYAKE  ABLE  TO  RECREATE 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  ONCE  GAVE  VITALITY    TO  TKEIR 
AREAS,   AS  THEY  SEE  FIT.     WITH  THAT  KIND  OF  VESTED  INTEREST  THE  PERPETUAL 
DEPENDENT,   WILL  BE  BECOME  THE  SELF-SUFFICIENT  INDEPENDENT  GENERATING  MOST 
OF  THE  SOLUTIONIS  TO  THEIR  OWN  PROBLEMS.     I  ALSO  BELIEVE  THAT  AGENCIES  SUCH 
AS  MINE,  THE  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP^tENT  CORPORA- 
TION DEDICATEDTO"  HELPING  PEOPLE  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES"  VyITH  THEIR  ROOTS,  OR- 
G^^I1^ATI0NAL  SUPPORT,  ."WD  DECISION  MAKING    STKJCTORED  So'aS  TO  INCUJDE  THE 
ETTCTTO  GRASSPOOr  CCMMUNTHES,  IS  THE  ^ 
pOALS. 

AREAS  OF  COWTTEE  FOCUS  •  * 

HITO  THE  TOBECDiMG  OUT  CF  1HE  WHf,  I  SHftU.  NCW  RESPO©  TO  IHE  OOmmEES  QUESnOB: 
1.    »^AT  HA.;  BEOl  THE  ryPFBTi:^  OF  OUP  IN  ITS  EFFnRTS  TO  SHCTE  tTTERAL  hCHIES 

Mm  WSCXXES  TOR  USE  ACAINCT  WIDE  SPREAD  COMKnY  PBtgBg? 

AS  A  CAA  DlRBCnOR  FOR  10  YEARS,  I  THnK  THAT  GOVEENhEOT  VIAS  MCBE  HICHLY  RESPCNSIVE 

TO  womrmi  coMuum  neees  in  the  pre-reveuue  sharing  and  buxk  grant  era 

(PRENEOaJ).    TCCAY  THE  CRA3FMTHE>BELVES  EITHER 
>INIS  C»  COTER  S0K3^  CB03,  MDST  OF  VHCM  WERE  CK^ 

OF  GOVEI^  TO  CIICUWENT  THE  CAA  PROGRAMS^  OR  TO  SATISFY.  THE  VESTO)  imERESTs(^ 
OF  A  SEIiX:r  SUB-<3WP  WITHIN  OUR'^CaMWrTIES,  FOR  ACCESS  TO  HJtoS  TO  CCKBAT  CQM- 
MUNOTPRDBmB.    MS  SIMTICN,  CF  REVEIIUE  SHARING  AND  ^ 

aOC  THROUGH  THE  HANDS  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMDTTS  BEFORE  THEY  BEGIN  TO  BE  AVAILABI£  TO  THE 
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AFFTCTED  COMUNITIES,  CDrTTRADICTS  TOE  BiASIC  REASCN  FOR  THE  BIRIH  OF  THE  BOONCMIC 
CPPOFTUNny  ?Cr  CS*  1964  V«ICH  FEOOGNIZED  THKr  RESCXJICES  SHCULD  FLCW  DIHfcJL'liy  TO  1HE  * 
AFFTCm)  PCPULRTICN  WITHOUT  POLITICAL  STRINGS-OR  DPAIBMEJJT.    V«n£  OUR  AXESS  TO 
FTJNDS  TO  DEAL  WITH  WIEE  SPREAD  COWnTC  PROBLEMS  HAS  STEADILJf  DECREASED,  LOCAL 
QDVEPNMlfrS  ABUSE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  OONTINtJE  TO  BE  PBOVEH,  E£  CCmrmiS  OF  CONGRESS 
AND  THE  GENERAL  AXOUNTING  OFFICE  TO  BE  STEADILJf  INCREASING,  E.G.,  CETA  FLNDS  USED 
EUR  POLITICAL  JOB  PMlCNftCE  PURPOSES  OR  TO  CIRCUWENT  THE  WMNIEUANCE  OF  ETPCRIS 
PHCVISICNS  CF  THE  lAW.    DSIEAD  CF  UHEJIPLOYMENT  GOING  DOW,  IT  INCREASES.  AFFIRM- 
AIIVE  ftJTICtl  RBQUIRQlE2nS  ARE  IGUORED  WITH  NO  APPRECIABLE  ACITCN  EVIEENCH)  B5f  IHE 
DEPAREMEWr  CF  LABOR  TO  CORRECT  THESE  CCNDITICNS.    GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS 
SEATISnCS  HAVE  SiCWJ  THAT  LESS  THAN  1%  OF  THOSE  ^UNDS  ARE  APPLIED  NATICNALLlf  TO  THE 
PROVISION  OR  IMPRCWEJCNr  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES  DEHVEKf  TO  THE  POOR.    SItJDIES  HAVE  ALSO 
SHOWN  THAT  LOCAL  GOVEPM^NES  lEE  THESE  FUNDS,  WITH  mPUNITY  TO  AKi'itlCIAIIJf  IMPACT  THE 
LOCAL  TAX  STPUCItJRE  EVEN  V«II£  THEY  ARE  STEADILY  INCREASING  THEIR  T30C  RATES  TO  THE3R 
RESIDENTS.    HUD,  OCMOJITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT  FUNDS  ARE  USED  EX5R  E^/ERSflHING 
EXCEPT  THE  DEVELOPMENT  CF  LOW  AND  MXERAIE  INOQME  HOUSING  FOR  THE  POOR  AW3  ELDCSILY. 
THE  BANDAID  PPDVISICN,  TO  QUIET  THE  PEOPLE  V«OM  THE  FUNDS  WERE  SUPPOSED  TO  BENEPfr,  OF 
URBAN  DEVELCPMEl/T  PCTlCLi  OWJIS  IS  A  SUBTERFUGE  IN  THAT  THEY  CAN  ONLY  BE  SUBMiTitU 
FOR  SE3U0US  FliNDING  CONSIDERATION  BY  CCtWUNITlf  GROUPS,    IF,  LOCAL  GOVEraJHENT  CON- 
CURS AND  SIQIS  OFF,    r£AA  -  CRIME  PREVENTION,  OSTENSIBLY  THE  PURPOSE  CF 
THIS  UJGISIAnCN  AND  ITS  'W\SSIVE  E1M3ING,  USED  TO  TOOL  UP  W®  IDCETCIIX  THE 
ORNAMENTS  AND  ARSENALS  OF  HUW\N  CESTTOCTION  -  CHIME  PREVENTION  THRDWH  EDAR  AND 
COtTEAINMENT  -  NOT  EDUCATION  AND  PREVENTION. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  GETT  THESE  FUNDS  CAAs  WITH  15  YEARS  OF  EXPERIDKE  AND  EX- 

PEPTISE  LEAFNED  THE  HARD  WAY,  —  DO'NOT:  •* 
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ARE  TOE  ETOERAL  GOVERNMEOT'S  RESPONSES  TO  YOUR  REXXJEST  ^HR  ATP  USUALLY  PBOPOR- 
TIOIAIE  TO  TOE  SIZE  OF  TOE  PRCBmC  YOU  ARE  DEALDX;  WITH? 

OUR  aJGOING  EXPERmCE  HAS  BEEH  THAT  THE  FEffiRAL  QOVERNMEOT  RESPONSE  TO  REQUESTS 
ite  AID  ON  hD^  PRQOBCrS  HAS  BEEN  VASTLY  LESS  "IKAN  WAT  IS  NEEDED,  FORCING  US 

TD  WORK  IN  ^EFFICinW  AND  COST  0CNSUMDX3  PHASES  OR  SPURTS,  E.G.,  OUR  CDC  IS 

> 

OWRENrLY  WRKING  ON  A  PROJECT  TO  RETWVAIE  THS  CENTRAL  PUBLIC  MASS  TRANSIT 
BUS  TERMINAL  IN  TWE  COCNTY. .  .WHICH  WE  CWJ.    THIS  PROJECT,  ALTHOXM  RBCOOTZ^-D 
AS  THE  CENTER  PIECE  FOR  THE  BODNCMIC  REVTERLIZATICN  OF  THE  CENTRAL  BUSINESS 
DISITICT  OF  A  PREVIOUSLY  DETERIORATING  VILLAf^  AND  OOWnGUCUS  AREA  OF  THE  TCWN, 
WAS  FUNDED  INITIALLY  BY  EDA^  OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  PROJDCTS,  VJTTH  A  S500,000  GRANT 
WITO  A  SUBSEQUENT  AMENDMEin'  AGAINST  AN  INITIAL  REQUEST'OF  S941,646.    IT  WAS 
CNLY  AFTER  THE  PUBUC  BIDDIJ^  PROCESS  THAT  WE  WERE  SUCCESSFUL  IN  SECURING  AN 
AMENCMErfT  Gt*  $250,750  AGAINST  THE  LOWEST  BId'oF  $816,000  FOR  THE  FIRST  PHASE  • 
CttOTRUCnCN  OTY;    IKNICALLY,  because  of  the  timing  of  the  AMEHDMEirr  BBCAUSfe 
OF  EDft-  BEING  ON  A  CGMTOJUING  RESOUJnCN,  THAT  ANENDMEOT  HAS  PREVENTED  THE  RE- 
LEASE OF  ANY  GRANT  FTJNDS  T0OA3E,  AND  WE  ARE  25%  INTO  THE  OONSTHJCnOJ  OJ  THE 
PKDOECT.    THE  AGENCY,^  WilLE  BEING  SENSITIVE  TO  THE  FPCT  THAT  WE  STRUGGLED  TO" 
'JZl,  a  DCNA-FIDE  minority  general  CCMTRACTOR  AND  THAT  55%  OF  THE  SUB-CCNTRACTORS 

MDJORTTY  WHO  must  be  PAID,  HAS  YET  TO  RELEASE  ANY  FUNDS       THE  PROJECT. 
YOU  SEE,  ^^E  FURTHER  CCMPUCAIED  THINGS  BY  BEING  SUOCESSEXJL  IN  SECURING  THE 
INTEREST  OF  GSA  TO  RELOCATE  AND  CONSOLIDATE  TWO  AREA  IRS  OFFICES  DflO  THE 
BUILDING  IF  WE.OOULD  DEyCNSTRATE  THE  FISCAL  CAPABILITY  TO  SLTPORT  THE  BUIIDING 
BEEX3RE  THEY  SIQIED  A  IZASE  INASMUCHAS  THERE  WOULD  BE  NO  QUESnaJ  OF  OUR  ABILITY 
TO  SUPPORT  A^JD  fMNTAIN  THE  BUHDING  CNCE  THEY  SIGNED  A  LEASE  AND  MOVED  INTO 
THE  BUnDING.     (YOU  EXPLAIN  THE  LOGIC. .)  .    THE  IBS  AS  A  TENATW  MDUED  MEAN 
500  WORKERS  COMING  INTO  THE  AREA  AND  INCREASING  THE  TRAFFIC  Fl£W  IMTO  THE  CEN- 
TRAL BUSEJESS  DISTRICT.    BECAUSE  THIS  EVENT  tJAS  NOT  A  PART  OF  CUR  ORIGINAL  SUB- 
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MISSICN,  AND  EV^N  THOUCH  IT  h'SPDEUfWBl^  GOOD  SEUSE  TO  DO  PARAII£L  OONSTPUCTICN 

TO  SAVE  MGNE^,  EDA  OOULD  CNLY  OQWOT  TO  ADDITICNAL  FUtlpING  OF-  $288,000  CM  A , 

PBOJBCTED  ADOmCNAL  COCT'CP  1.4  KEUJCN.    VE  HAVE  BEEN  SUOCESSFUL  IN  PUTTING 

m-Piwrr-?  A  CONSORTIUM  CF  POUR  BANKS  TO  PBOVHa:  A  STANDBY  CX]^K^«EN^  OF  $1  MIIUCN 

FOR  TOE  IPS  SPACE  CCKSn^TTICN. .  .BUT  CNLY  AFTER  WE  ARE  IN  RBCEXPT  OF  GSA'S  FINAL 
LEASE  vmOi  HAS  BEQI  IN  THEIR  TXP3NG  POX,  WITHOUT  EXAOSSWnCN  FOR  CLOSE  TO 

2  1/2  KXTSiS.    MEANWnXE,  BECAUSE  CF  1HE  AREA  UNTER  COtJSIDERAnCN,  GSA  IS  DE- 

W\r©ING  FB\NY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  CQSTLSf  CCNSTRDCTICN  MDIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  PRDJIJL'ltU 

SPACE. 

IN  THE  OPPER  OF  'RIEIR  SERIOUSNESS  AMD  TOE  UROEICY  OF  TOE  NEE)  TO  SOLVE  THEM, 

WAT  J>FE  TOE  ^gVJOR  PRCBLPS  YOU  SEE  IN  YOUR  OCt«tKnY  AND  ARE  TTOflNG  TO  DEftL 
 ?~   ' 

WITO? 

A.  INCREASED  LOW  AND  M0CERA2E  INCOME  HOUSING  (REHABILITATE  EXISTItX; 
HOUSING  STOCK  AT  RESALE  PRICES  TABCET  PCffULATICNS  CAN  AFPOPD)  . 

B.  IMPROVED  PUBLIC  MASS  TWttBPOISSOTOT  THROOQi  DEVEimCN?  OF  PARA- 
TRRNSIT  SYsrni. 

C.  INCREASHD  ETJNDING  FBCM  FEDERAL  GDVEPNMNT  AS  LOCAL  SUPPORT  DIMINISHES 
TO  DILUIE  OUR  ErlU-'TlVEUESS . 

D.  YOUTHFUL  DF^G  ABUSE  Pra^/E1^TICN  AND  EIXXaTICN  (RISING  INFLUX  AI© 
AVAIIABILm  OF  HAPD  DRUGS)  . 

E.  YOUTH  UNEWPLOYMEUT  AND  CAREER  TRAINING. 

F.  ^HDVISICN   ae  srfwiCES  FOR  AN  INCREASING  ^  AGING  SENIOR  CITIZEN 
POPULKTICN. 

G.  DEVELCPM2?r  OF  CAPABILI-    CO  FOSTER  MINORITY  OQ^MJN^TY  OWNERSHIP  AND 
OOtTTROL  OF  THEIR  EOCNOMIC  BtSE. 
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H.  FtND2«  TO  DEAL  WITH  INCRpASDJG  POTUIATION  OF  DMIGRANTS  FROM  CENTRAL 

AMERICA,  sarni  A^£RIC^,  cuba,  haiti  ais  ohier  jsuits,  as  iicll  as  a  ncw 

VBVVE  CF  EDROPEAN  ImtGRA^^IS.  ' 

I.  FUNDS  TO  DEVELOP  PROGRA^B  TO  AIIAY  BUIIJ5IIK3  RACIAL  TEUSIONS  BniMEEN 
•    BLACK  AOT  V«riE  YOUTH  OF  TOE  "HAVE  NOT"  COWUNTTIES. 

J.    FWnLITATEX;  TOE  MEANUXniL  INWO/EmfT  AM5  PAKi'lCiPATION  OF  IHE  POOR 
IN  TOE  DBcfsION-^S^KING  MJD  POLITICAL  STKXnURES  OF  T!IEIR  CQMWJNITIES. 

ARE  THERE  ANY  VERy  SERIOUS  PRCBLEMS  Tti  YOUR  CaWtUTi  VHICH  YCUR  AGEtOf  HAS  NOT 
BEgi  ABLE  TP  APPRECIABLY  DEAL  PS!  ALL  BEXaUSE  rr'L;;^iCS  SUFFIdtyT  RESOURCES? 

(IF  SO)  ,  WHAT  ARE  TOESE? 

HDBT  OF-  THE  ABOVE  Ci'llD  PRCBLE>E. 

HOW  DO  YOU  EXPECT  YOUR  PPESEITT  EFFORTS  TO  BE  AFFBCITD  By  PRDPOSH)  CUTS  TH 
FEDERAL  PROGRA^S  SH0UIJ3  TOEY  BE  CARRIED  OUT?  \ 

WE  WILL  BE  FORCED  TO  DIMINISH  OUR  EFFORTS  ANT  SUFFER  DECREASED  EFFECTIVENESS 
AS  A  OCW-mm .ADVOCATE  TO  HELP  PBOPU:  TO  HELP  THEJEELVES,    WE  Wnii  BE  TORCED 
TO  IVITNESS  A  REIUFN  TO  VHEl^E  ME  WERE  BEFORE  TOE  50'S  AND  WATCH ' HELPLESSLY  AS 
THE  FLORT^  AND  KENTUCKY  INCIDENTS  BOaJE  OF  FRUSTRATION  AND  DISILLUSICNMENr 
COME  TO  NEW  YORK  AND  OTOER  METRCMJRBAN  AREAS  OF  TOIS  OCUNTRY,  ^ 

TKANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  INDULGE3CE, 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kearse,  I  would  like  to,  if  we  can, ^ since  in 
the  final  part  of  your  prepared  remarks,  you  focus  on  answering 
the  specific  questions  we  raised  earlier,  now  go  to  a  few  additional 
questions.  I  would  appreciate  it.       .  ^ 

Mr.  Kearse.  Fine.  '  _ 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  start  with  you  in  terms  of  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Kearse,  because  I  am  anxious  to  ask  you  a  couple  ques- 
tions since  you  worked  with  the  Community  Action  Agency  since 
1967,  which  means  that  for  13  years  you  have  seen  the  journey  of 
this  agency,  this  program,  this  concept,  and  idea,  t      '  u 

At  one  point,  I  don't  know  if  it  is  still  true  or  not,  but  I  was  the 
only  Member'  of  Congress  who  worked  with  all  of  these  great 
society  programs,  pre-OEO,  1965,  when  we  wrote  the  first  San 
Francisco  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  I  was.  a  first-round  concen- 
trated employment  program  director;  I  worked  with  virtually  every 
single  great  society  program  of  the  sixties.  I  know  why  some  of 
thenr  did  work;  I  know  why  many  didn't  work,  but  I  would  like  to 
get  a  sense  from  you,  from  your  vantage  point.  How  do  you  charac- 
terize the  journey  of  the  community  action  agency?  In  1965,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  for  1965,  1966,  and 
1967,  there  was  a  glimmer  of  hope  in  the  minds  of  many,  many 
people  around  the  country  that  (a)  the  Government  was  committed  , 
to  address  their  problems,  and  (6)  that  the  people,  given  that 
phrase  maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor,  that  the  people 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  take  into  their  hands  their  own 
destiny  and  Use  the  resources  to  solve  their  problems. 

I  get  the  feermg,^and  I  am  not  on  the  front  line  any  more,  but  I 
get  the  feeling  now  that  community  action  agencies  in  many  ways 
have  been  rendered  impotent, 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY 

Mr  Wilson  opened  up  talking  about  institutional  change  and  the 
need  for  it.  I  get  the  feeling  that  by  legislation  my  colleagues  ran 
from  the  participation  of  people  in  the  destiny  of  their  lives  be- 
cause people  began  to  organize  and  express  themselves  politically; 
so  we  went  from  maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor,  to  the 
Green  amendment,  which  was  one-third  poor  people,  one-third  city 
people,  and  one-third  corporate  community,  and  as  we  have  gone 
along,  we  have  taken  this  agency  away  from  people  and  made  it 
more  of  a  bureaucratic  agency.  In  many  communities  it  has  become 
an  instrument  of  local  government  as  opposed  to  a  community 
organization.  ,       ,       ,  -i.  ' 

What  is  your  thought  about  that  and  where  has  the  community 
action  agency  gone  at  this  poirit,  and  if  the  community  action 
agency  is  not  the  agency  that  is  ah  expression  of  poor  people,  is 
there  a  Federal  program  or  Federal  agency  where  poor  people  are 
able  to  express  themselv.es  and  fight  back  on  their  behalf? 

Either  or  both  of  jou  may  comment'     .      '  ^  j.^^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  probably  will  get  two  ditterent 
points  of  view  on  that  question:  I  became  involved  in  ^ommunitjy 
^  action  on  February  13,  1965.  And  you  are  absolutely  right.  I  don  t 
s^y  that  we  are  impotent  at  this  point  in  time.  I  think  that  what 
we  have  to  do  as  community  action  agencies  is  to  take  the  law  as  it 
is  now  written  and  apply  it  in  a  different  kind  of  way.  . 
.       .  -.  -       ■     .    •         ^  ■  . 

.  ■  ' 
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And  that  difTereni  kind  of  way  is  when  w^  started  out  in  1965 
there  were  not  those  programs,  legal  service  programs,  health  pro- 
grams, so  forth.  All  of  those  were  part  of  the  legislation  to  imple- 
ment We  were  using  services  by  which  to  help  people  move  trom 
poverty  to  help  peoole  design  programs  to  meet  the  local  "needs, . 
different  kinds  of  situations  and  strategies  were  developed,  and  we 
came  in  and  I  guess  were  successful  in  demonstrating  to  institu- 
tions that  they  needed  to  be  responsible,  the  health  institutions, 
legal  services  institutions,  and  I  can  remember  when  we  started 
out  with  the  manpower  program  and  the  Department  of  Labor  told 
us  that  problem  didn't  exist,  and  there  was  no  way  you  could  deal 
with  the  structural  poor,  and  we  proved  them  different  and  prob- 
ably embarrassed  them  to  such  an  extent'  that  they  now  operate 
the  program  in  a  different  fashion.  i       u  ■ 

Outreach  from  then  to  now  has  still  been  the  heart  and  the  basis 
of  a  comiTiunity  action  agency.  Today,  the  service  programs,  those, 
programs  that  you  have,  we  are  still  the  one  agency  that  identities 
t^e  people  who  have  the  most  need  and  deliver  the  people  to  those 
services 

.  The  dHAiRMAN.  Yes,  I  understand  from  talking  with  people,  that 
community  action  agencies  at  this  point  have  done  an  extraordi- 
narily capable  job  of  administering  the  programs  that  have  been 
given  tQ  thfem  and  have  gotten,  those  resources  out  to  the  people, 
but  the  impotericy  Lspeak  of  doesn't  l>ave.to  do  with  the  adminis- 
trative capability  or  outreach  fcapability  but  the  lack  of  political 
strength,  because  we  virtually  have  written  out  maximum  partici- 
pation of  the  citizenry  in  using  their  political  power  to  force  insti- 
tutions toVrespond  to  them.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  then  we  are  impotent. 

Mr.  Kearse.  Excuse  me. 

CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  see  to  be  the  nature  of^ citizen 
participation  in  .the  community  action  agencies  at  this  point? 

Mr  Wilson  Citizen  participation  works  in  two  ways,  l-irst,  in- 
forming people  as  to  their  rights  and  the  people  informing  the 
people  who  have  the  respofisibility  and  control  of  the  resources— 
what  is  needed.  -That  is  citizen  participation  to  me  today  Citizen 
participation  is  convincing  the  people  on  the  local  level  that  they 
need  to  be  more  involved.  That  is  what  we  have  today. 

I  better  let  John,  who  is  biting  at  the  bit  there  

"  Mr  Kearse.  I  am  not  biting  at  the  bit.  I  am  very  attuned  to  the 
statement.  It  is  one  that  we  li^e  with  on  a  daily  basis.  Where  we 
'  operate  in  Nassau,  in  that  I  have  never  been  reformed  in  terms  oj 
the  reformation  of  the  act.  It  has  always  been  my  contention  and 
continues  to  be  my  contention  that  we  cannot  purport  to  be  advo- 
cates of  the  people  in  a  political  and  socioeconomic  society  such  a^ 
the  one  in  which  we  live  today  unless  we  have  them  participate  as 
active'  participants;  to  wit,  I  have  lying  on  my  desk  at  this  polijt 
two  letters  from  the  regional  office,  indicating  that  we  have  some- 
how violated  the  law  because)we  help  people  to  participate  in  their 
right  to  exercise  their  franchise  of  citizenship  in  casting  their  vote. 

I  have  no  longer  than  yesterday  called  a  press  conference  against 
our  local  representative  who  sits  as  a-  part  of  this  august  bOdy, 
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rhareine  him  with  abuse  and  misuse  orpower  as  a  representative 
beS'of  Ss  own  personal  attitude  -Jl-P-blen^  -th^- ^^^^^ 
individual  and  perhaps  some  racial  P'-°El«'"„"^^*f,!,'Pt^°*  ^^^^^^^ 
K„f  tVint  hp  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  community  s  access  lo 
is  lion^of  doSsTn  orler  to  try  and  satisfy  that  particular  kind 
S  problem  that  he  was  having  with  me  as  an  individual 

f  always  believe  that  people  need  to  be  informed  and  to  that  end 
WP  Dublish  a  newspaper  and  in  that  newspaper  it  tens' the  trutH-  jt 
TeL"^  people  tSe  tMngs  that  the  mass  media  will  # ^dl  them 
tel  I  them  the  things  they  need  to  know  and  ^I^^^^ff^l^^  ^^^^ 
to  orotect  their  interest  in  an  articulate  and  effective  way. 

if  is  the  organizing  of  people  to  protest'when  p,rolest  is  in  order 
to  do  that  wfthin  tie  system  when  that  is  possible,  and  to  help 
tSem  to  arrTe  at  the  point  where  decisions  are  made  that  will 

tTin'^^LlJl^^^^^^^^^  at^tudina^^^^ 
TV,P  best  Drotection  that' we  caa  have  is  to  be  educated  and  m- 
formS  LnSted  To  that  end,  I  am,  in  our  area  as  a  community 
Lnti^n  a^ncv  involving  ourselves  in  dealing  with  trying  to  pie- 
v?n°  if  voS  wU  the  frigmentation  of  the  community  in  terms  of 
Sn  aSmDte'by  the  political  and  power  structure  to  separa  e 
?ha?  comSg  oTpeople'  through  ethnic' approaches  as  opposed  to 

^^^TotaTin^wT^^^^^^^  works  money  will  flow  into 

t  irS  unlesTwe  are  a  part  of  the  decisionmaking  process,  m 
that  area  unless       are     f  ^^^^  ^        because  cer- 

SSy  ihlefale  fomfn^' inr'they  should  be  focused  on  the  greatest 

tion  and  a  Smiunfty  action  agency,  we  are  currently  in  litigation 
against  CSA  around  that  particular  issue.   .  j 
Mr  Wilson  You  may  not  see  us  around  i;his  time  next  year^  i 

' '  w\Tave  mS'{S°St  ™rk  Ind  hopefully  in' to  bs=t  interest  of 
throoo?  Wfehave  informed  the  private  sector  and  those  m  control 

you  are  not  supposed  to  ^ay  that  it  exists. 

EFFECTIVE  ADMINISTRATION 

In  answer  to  your  question  about  effective  administration,  we  are 

in  administration,  we,  oy  ^auua  problems  when  we 

foStln  get^i^^^^^^^^^^^  °f  r^-'"^'  ^m"s' 

wTare  oblilatedrnot  obligated  to  the  agency  to  run  the  programs. 
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but  obligated  to  the  poor  to  run  the  programs  by  whichever  means  ' 

There  are  risks  that  have  been  put  in.  Economic  opportunity  is 
still  the  name  of  the  game.  If  we  cannot  create  those  opportunities,, 
if  we  cannot  strengthen  the  families,  then  we  cannot  succeed. 

We  have  been  very  successful.  I  think  one  of  the  problems  that  . 
we  have  today  .with  maybe  some,  of  the  new  legislators  that  are 
coming  on  is  they  have  not  been  able  to  separate  the  Community 
Services  Administration  from  community  action  agencies.  Irue, 
there  are  900  community  action  agencies,  and  of  that,  jJOO  ot  them 
are  public  community  action  agencies  which  come  under  the  aus- 
pices of  city  government,  and  they  are  usually  in  the  large  metro- 
-  politan  areas.  The  majority  of  them  are  like  our  agency  in  Topeka, 
Kans.,  Nassau  County,  a  $2  million  agency,  not  a  megabuck  organi- 
zation fighting  the  problem.  ,  4.    •  „  <. 

So  I  would  say  we  are  politically  impotent.  We  are  here  trying  to 
encourage  the  legislators  to  take  a  look  at  the  legislation  as  it 
exists,  to  strengthen  it.  There  is  a  r61e,  because  I  don  t  think  we 
can  roll  back  the  clock,  and  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  get  rid  of 
or  put  CETA  into  the  legislation  for  community  services,  and  so 
forth  but  I  think  there  is  a  very  meaningful  role,  and  that  role  is 
our  doing  the  outreach  and"  our  doing  the  family  assessments. 

Now  what  that  provides  the  legislature  with  is  information  as  to 
the  impact  that  your  programs  are  having  in  the  community,  and 
■Vou  get  that  information  from  the  recipients,  which  I  don  t  see  you 
getting  except  for  those  few  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  come  to 
testify  before  you,  and  we  have  the  wherewithal  to  get  here.  But 
you  are  not  hearing  the  problems  that  a  person  has  saying  we 
need  to  have  this  to  help  us  get  over  the  hump,  and  they  can  t 
have  it  for  12  months,  and  they  are  dead  by  the  time  it  gets  to 

*^That  is  a  very  important  role.  It  is  still  there.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  never  changed.  Thank  you  for  not  changing  the  purpose.  You 
might  have  changed  the  title,  but  you  never  changed  the  purpose, 
even  with  the  restrictions,  but  in  the  Community  Action  Act,  it 
says  that  CSA  has  a  responsibility  for  coordinating;  it  doesn  t  say 
community  action  agency,  it  says  on  the  local  level  a  community 
action  agency  has  to  encourage  that.  If,  on  the  other  side,  all  the 
rest  of  the  Federal  programs  had  to  coordinate  their  planning,  just 
the  planning,  if  there  was  a  community  human  development  plan 
to  be  submitted  for  use  of  Federal  moneys  in  a  community,  you 
know,  you  would  take  one' giant  step  of  zeroing  the  resources  :n  to 
solving  the  problem.  ,  ,  ,  . 

And  I  think  with  that— because  I  think  that  we  have  moved  to  a 
time  to  where  there  is  a  political  consciousness  and  that  there  are 
other  kinds  of  organizations  that  don't  have  the  constraints  that 
must  assume  the  responsibility  of  carrying  forth  where  that  legisla- 
tion is  not  provided  for  us  any  longer,  though  I  would  like  to  see  it' 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  ■     4.  u 

I  notice  that  it  is  12:30,  and  about  time  that  we  are  going  to  have 
•   to  conclude  the  morning  session  of  these  hearings,  but  I  would  like 
to  first  indicate  that  I  appreciate  the  comments  you  made.  Your 
ability  to  respresent  the  views  of  local  community  people  and  to 
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round  out  that  aspect  of  our  hearing.  We  simply  have  not  gotten  to 
those. views  yet,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  each  to  comment  on 
the  last  question,  since  I  haven't  invited  your  responses  to  the 
questions  that  we  gave  you.  t 

nSCAL  CONSTRAINTS 

As  you  know,  we  presently  find  ourselves  in  the  throes  of  an 
atmosphere  of  fiscal  constraints.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  an 
expanded  military  budget:;  we  have  a  decrease  in  human  services.  I 
would  like  to  get  from  each  of  you,  your  comments  with,  respect  to 
what  you  perceive,  to  be  the  social  and  economic  cost  of  this  coun- 
try moving  in  the.direction  of  greater  fiscal  constraint  as  it  relates 
to  assistance  to  the  human  beings,  and  let's  use  Mr.  Kearse's  term, 
in  metro-urban  areas  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  say  anai:chy;  that  is  what  I  see 
happening.  No.  1,  the  prime  two  programs  that  we  need  to  concen- 
trate and  elevate  in  my  community  are  elderly  care  and  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention,  and  I  take  the  position  that  strengthening 
the  Jafnily  unit  will  help  that,  but  we  are  losing  the  capabilities 
and  the  funds  by  these  cutbacks  to  deal  with  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention,  and  I  am  not  talking  about  juveniles  that  are  existing; 
I  am  talking  about  the  young  people  who  are  coming  into  it,  who 
are  losing  sight  of  our  family  values,  of  our  national  values,  who 
don't  even  have  families. 

I  would  like  to  relate  to  you  about  a- young  boy  15  years  old  that 
killed  a  man  after  robbing  a  store  and  he  was  asked  the  question, 
**Why  did  you  do  it?"  And  he  said,  **He  got  in  my'  way." 

**Do  you  have  any  remorse?" 
.  He' said,  **No,  I  am  sorry  for  the  guy,  but  he  shouldn't  have* 
gotten  in  my  way."  ■  • 

There  is  no  sense  of  values.  We'  are  cutting  back  on  summer 
recreation  because  of  C5  ..st.  An  example,  the  city  of  Topeka  Recrea- 
tion Department  used  to  provide  recreational  services  in  the 
summer  for  the  housing  authority  projects.  They  cut  the  services; 
we  had  to  come  up  with  a  crash  program  and  still  could  not  me€|t 
the  need. 

I  see  this  as  just  that  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  frustrated,  who  don't  have  it,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  rebellion. 
That  is  all  I  can  see. 

^  The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  that  really  is  an  expression  of  contra- 
diction to  our  national  values,  when  our  national  values  say  that 
killing  is  a  fine  thing,  and  we  just  call  it  war,  and  when  we  are  in 
the  throes  of  hysteria  of  war,  we  say  to  youn^  people,  you  should 
register,  that  if  necessary,  you  will  be  drafted;  if  necessary,  we  will 
send  you  to  fight  and  die  in  some  war,  Maybe  pur  national  values 
do  speak  to  violence,  and  maybe  it  does  speak  to  death  and  destruc- 
tion, and  fnaybe  what  is  happening  is  that  these  young  people  are 
not  now  challenging  our  national  values;  maybe  they  are  the  prod- 
uct of  our  national  values.  I  don't  know.  ^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  that  might  be  what  is  real,  but  to  me,  I  hop^e 
it  is  not.  , 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  so  as  well.  My  fear  is  that  we  have 
reached  to  a  point  where  this  is  the  first  generation  in  this  country 
that  is  afraid  of  its  children,  and  I  maintain  that  a  society  that 
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ends  up  afraid  of  its  children  is  a  society  on  the  verge  of  its  own 
chaos  and  its  own  destruction;  this  is  just  a  notion  I  have 

1  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  zero  in  on  this,  because  I  think  you 
have  zeroed  in  on  a  critical  area  of  human  development  and 
human  evolution  in  our  country -that  I  think  many  people  are  not 
looking  at  We  are  afraid  of  our  children  in  this  country  at  this 
moment,  and  no  generation  prior  to  this  has  ever  made  that  state- 

"^Mr  Wilson.  Probably  the  only  relevant  people  to  society's  needs 
today  are  those  that  are  under  7  years  old.  And  we  better  take 
time  with  them  or  two  generations  from  now  we  won  t  have  much. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kearse? 

Mr.  Kearse.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  would  like  to  comment  on  your 
prior  question.  „ 

The  Chairman.  Fiscal  constraint  and  the  cost  of  society.' 

Mr  Kearse.  No,  it  had  to  do  with  the  impotence  of  the  communi- 
tv  action  agency,  the  perceptioncof  impotence,  and  to  stress  that 
the  problem  with  the  program  t(Jay,  I  think  is  thayt  is  reexper- 
iencing  the  problem  that  it  expei^enced  in  1965,  1966,  1967.  There 
/was  a  sudden  recognition  of  the  fact  that  you  can  t  suddenly  em- 
^power  people  with  resources  and  technology  or  knowledge  and 
expect  that  they  are  going  to  be  Saffe^d  with  the  status  quo.  The 
objective  that  they  have  irt,  mind  is  cljiangmg  and  improving  the 

status  quo.  ,  ,  ,  „  .  „„„  „„ 

The  coniiflunity  action  .agency,  through  the  years,  has  been  an 
embattled  program,  basically  because  there  has  not  been  a  re- 
trenchment, if  you  will,  from  the  original  mission  of  the  act  in  the 
field,  but  there  has  been,  without  question,  a  retrenchment  in 
terms  of  commitment  and  resources  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
Government  to  support  that  system.  .         u  Aiee^^^r.^ 

What  this  has  wrought  is  that  many  of  us  have  chosen  ditterent 
roads  to  get  to  the  same  point.  It  is  the  reason  why  my  colleague- 
he  says  Ws  name  is  Larry;  I  call  him  Chaps-sits  on  that  end  of  the 
table  anS  speaks  very  fervently  about  human  services  and  their 
delivery,  and  it  is  not  that  I  am  sitting  at  this  end  of  the  table  in 
disagreement  with  him  at  all;  it  is  that  the  hliman  service  delivery 
aspect  has  now  been  joined -or. enjoined,  if  you  will  by  the  realiza- 
tion in  the  field  and  in  the  communities  that  human  services 
without  economic  independence,  stability  and  self-sufnciency,  is 
still  only  half  of  a  loaf,  and  people  have  been  looking  for  that  loaf 
that  was  promised  to  them  with  the  pronouncement  of  the  great 
societv  orogram  for  over  these  past  15  years. 

What  will  happen  to  us  if  the  proposed  budgetary  constraints  are 
in  effect?  My  answer  to  that,  when  I  got  to  that  and  I  .will  stick  to 
it  because  it  is  very  short  and  concise:  We  will  be  forced  to.  dimin- 
ish our  efforts  and  suffer  decreased  effectiveness  as  a  community 
advocate  to  help  people  tb  help  themselves.  We  will  be  forced  to 
witness  a  return  to  where  we  were  before  the  fifties  and  watch 
■  helplessly  as  the  Florida  and  Kentucky  incidents  of  recent  vintage, 
'  born  out  of  frustration  and  disillusionment,  come  to  New  Yor^c  and 
other  metrO-urban  areeis  of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  both  of  you  very,  very 
much  for  itiaking  a  very  significant  contrlbution,,both  inteU^^^^ 
ly  and  emotionally,  to  these  hearings.  It  ^B,VfeArably  important.  1 


V. 
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spoke  about  the  sense  of  impotency  of  the  agency  and  its  inability 
to  move  forward  politically,  because  m;j^j^eagues  have  said  this  is 
a  democracy  and  you  can  participate  iiTabody  politic,  but  not  with 
taxpayers'  money.  We  really  didn't  mean  that  for  you. 

I  think  that  is  an  unfortunate  reality,  and  I  identify  with  that 
because  we  sit  here  and  expenence^^our  impotence.  You  know,  room 
1310  is  off  the  beaten  path,  and  you  know,  we  are  concerned  about 
sensationalism  as  opposed  to  the  controversy  of  the  human  tragedy 
that  this  committee  is  trying  to  open  up,  and  we  have  to  find  ways 
to  iavent  controversy,  when  it  seems  to  me  that  just  the  Statistics 
of  the  human  misery  in  the  damn  cities  of  this  country,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  is  controversy  enough. 

But  maybe,  as  Gus  Hawkins  said,  we  just  have  to  keep  on  going 
and  maybe  someday  down  the  road  some  people  will  get  smart 
enough  to  realize  that  we*  are  talking  about  significant  problems 
here,  and  whilfe  it  is  not  as  sexy  as  the  Billygate  or  a_few  other 
things  that  members  of  the  press  are  running  around  here  report- 
ing on  in  a  regular  way.  Maybe  someday  they  will  find  out  that  the 
subject  of  these  hearings  are  more  important  because  they  go  to 
the  essence  of  the  quality  of  human  existence  in  this  country, 

I  really  appreciate  your  contribution  to  these  hearings.  Maybe 
someday  all  of  usC^U  rise  above  our  impotence  and  make  this 
country  as  great  as  it\ught  to  be. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  not  saying  that  the  enemy  is 
within,  are  you? 

]  The  Chairman.  On  that  note  the  committee  will  stand  ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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PROBLEMS  IN  URBAN  CENTERS— WASHINGTON, 
D.C.,  AND  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ROLE 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1980 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington^  D,C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
1310,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums 
(chairman  of  the  committee)'  presiding.  ^ 

Present;  Representative  Dellums. 

Also  present:  Elizabeth  D.  Lunsford,  general  counsel;  Donn  G. 
Davis,  Dietra  L.  Gerald,  and  Robert  B.  Brauer,  staff  assistants; 
James  T."  Clark,  legislative  counsel;  and  Hugh  Van  A.  Starkey, 
minority  research  analyst.  *      r  ^ 

The  Chairman.  The  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  be  in  order  for  the  continuation  of  hearings  on  urban 
centers,  including  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  solving  these  problems. 

Witnesses  over  these  severial  days  of  hearings  have  included 
national  experts  on  the  conditions  of  urban  centers  and  representa- 
tives of  local  government  in  the  District >of  Columbia  and  in  other 
cities. 

•   Today's  witnesses  are  from  three  community-based  organizations  ' 
in  Washin^on,  D.C.  The  first  witness  is  Mr.  Joseph  G;  Davis, 
chairperson  of  the  National  Housing  Task  Force  of  the  Gray  Pan- 
thers. Welcome:  On  behalf  of  the  committee  and  myself,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  coming  forward.  You  may  proceed  in  any  manner  ^ 
you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  C.  DAVIS,  CHAIRPERSON.  HOUSING 
TASK  FORCE,  NATIONAL  GRAY  PANTHERS 

Mr.^J.  Davis.  It  is  not  often  community  organizations  get  an 
opportunity  like  this.  So  often  we  will  go  to  a  hearing  and  the  big 
city  officials  will  testify  ' for  3  hours.  Sometimes  we  have  to  stay 
there  till  10  o'clock  at  night  and  we  go  home  'tired  and  run  down. 

I  happen  to  be  .  retired  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Since  then,  I  have  written  a  couple  of  books  about  housing,  and  I 
have  a  column  in  the  Washington  Star  which  comes  out  once,  a 
month  on  what  to  look  for  in  buying  a  home. 

My  name  is  Joseph  C.  Davis.  I  am  chairperson  of  the  Housing 
Task  Force  of  the  National  Gray  Panthers.  I  am  also  one  of  thfe  two 
coconvenors,  cochairpersons,  of  theTocal  organization  of  the  Gray 
Panthers  of  Metropolitan  Washington.  I  am  in  a  position,  there- 
fore; to  see  not  only  the  housing  situation  from  a  local  ppint  of 
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view  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  especially  in  the  big  cities. 

district's  housing  shoStcomin'gs 

The  District  of  Columbia,  because  of  its  peculiar  situation,  has 
many  special  housing  problems  that  other  cities  do  not  have.  It  is 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  revenues  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  its  housing  situation  changes,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
mood  of  Congress.  When  Congress  goes  through  a  period  of  budget 
cutting,  as  they  are  now,  the  housing  in  the  District  suffers  propor- 
tionately more  than  other  cities  which  support  themselves  entirely 
by  local  taxation.  That  is  not  really  true,  when  you  stop  to  think  ot 
all  the  people  who  have  been  laid  off  from  the  steel  mills.  But  you 
can  see  what  I  am  driving  at,  anyway.  Our  Mayor,  regardless  of 
skill,  outlook,  and  compassion  or -lack  of  coriipassion  for  the  District 
residents,  is  limited  in  his  options,  and  the  situation  grows  worse. 

HOUSING  SHORTAGE 

Nevertheless,  we  have  many  problems  that  other  cities  have- 
dilapidated,  boarded-up  houses,  escalating  rents,  rampant  specula- 
tion hundreds  of  condominium  conversions,  unfeasonable  home- 
owner assessments,  and  redlining,  regardless  of  national  law  to 

outlaw  the  practice.  , ,        ,  ^  c  j 

As  a  result,  there  is  an  unconscionable  displacement  of  poor  and 
middle-class  people  from  the  city,  with  a  corresponding  influx  ot 
more  prosperous  people  into  the  center  city.  The  poorer  folks  who 
are  displaced  consist  mostly  of  minority  people— blacks  and 
Hispanics— but  many  white  folks  are  also  feeling  the  sting  ot  the 

displacement  evil.  ,     t-.-  ^  •  i.   i      tu^  a 

Because  of  the  low  vacancy  rate  in  the  District— less  than  4 
percent— it  is  probably  more  like  2  percent,  but  that  is  all  l  can  say 
in  public,  %  percent— there  is  no  place  to  go,  and  many  leave  the 
city.  Neighborhoods  are  broken  up.  „„„„i„ 
Broken,  neighborhoods  are  especially  harmful  to  older  people. 
They  are  used  to  local  grocery  stores,  churches,  and  synagogues, 
and  friends  who  can  help  them  in  time  of  need. 

There  is  a  woefully  insufficient  number  of  public  homes  tor  old 
DeoplevSnd  many  of  those  that  exist  are  run  down  and  tailing 
aparji^fn  my  testimony,  I  say  just  2  weeks  ago-this  was  supposed 
to  Kave  been  given  July  31;  then  it  was  2  weeks  ago-over  100 
older  residents  jammed  into  the  Mayors  office  demonstrating 
against  their  suffering  because  of  lack  of  air-conditioning  and  lack 
of  security  in  their  public  housing.  They  won  their- case  by  foing 
down  to  the  District  Building,  demonstrating  and  raising  a^little  bit 
of  hell  Since  this  was  written  July  .31,  something  else  has  hap- 
pened. It  seems  people  in  the  Judiciary  Hous^,  public  housing  for 
old  people,  are  frightened  to  death  that  their  house  is  going  to  be 
torn  down  and  turned  into  an  apartment  hotel.  As  you  all  know,  at 
P  Street  and  Massachusetts  Avenue,  they  are  trying  to  change  the 
.  zonfiig  so  the  apartments  and  buildings  like,  Judiciary  House  can 

^^Thi^^is^a  fight  with  which  we  are  having  a  very  difficult  time. 
This  is  happening  maybe  in  other  cities,  too. 
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i  might  say  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  is  not  in  my  testimo- 
ny, but  there  is  a  penchant  for  apartment  houses  and  everything  to 
do  with  the  Convention  Center.  The  Convention  Center  is  not  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  Convention  Center  is  great  for  the  hotel 
owners  and  so  on,  and  we  would  not  mind  it  if  the  taxpayer^  did 
not  have  to  pay  for  the  whole  thing.  Why  could  not  the  hotel 
owners  pay  for  this  center.  ^ 

It  would  be  impossible  as  well  as  ostentatious  on  my  part,  with- 
out hours  of  research,  to  present  all  the  causes  and  a  comprehen- 
sive cure  for  this  horrible  housing  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  country  as  a  whole.        ,     ,    ,     ,  ^  ri 

But  1  will  make  some  suggestions  both  for  the  local  Uray  l:'an- 
there  and  National  Gray  Panthers  that  may  help: 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ; 

From  an  overall  point  of  view,  the  U.S.  economy,  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  exist,  must  temper  its  unmitigated  drive  for  profits 
with  a  number  of  softening  measures,  such  as  was  done  under 
President  Roosevelt  in  the  New  Deal  days.  We  must  change  our 
priorities  and  how  our  money  is  spent.  L     .  • 

New  housing— public  housing— myst  be  erected  in  all  the  cities 
as  well  as  the  suburbs.  Some  of  the  new  marvelous  techniques  in 
prefabricated  housing  could  be  employed.  This  housing  could  be 
operated  by  tenant  housing  committees  which  set  policy/ manage, 
and  coordinate  housing,  xt  ,  i         .  j 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  U)n- 
gress  must  change  their  perspectives,  and  not  govern  their  policy 
by  guaranteed  payments  and  financing  for  the  developers  and  land- 
Federally  guaranteed  mortgages  to 'developers  and  landlords 
have  generated  much  of  the  state  of  crisis  in  housing  that  we  find 
everywhere.  I  recall  several  years  ago  visiting  a  housing  develop- 
ment in  the  area  of  Minnesota  Avenue  in  the  District.  Here  yvere 
about  30  small  brick  houses,  well  ^structured  and  with  relatively 
new  roofs.  But  they  were  all  deserted,  and  electrical  equipment  and 
plumbing  h^d  been  ripped  out.  There  were  signs  of  past  living  in 
the  houses:  toys,  old  letters,  shoes,  and  cans  on  the  polished  floors. 
What  had  happened  to  these  buildings?  Why  had  this  development 
of  new  houses  becomes  ghost  town?  And\  what;  had  happened  to 
the  families  who  had  lived  with  their  dreams  and  hopes  in  these 
little  homes?  ^,    ^  *    ,  .       „  . 

The  neighbors  did  not  know.  My  friends  did  not  know,  but 
gradually  I  put  the  picture  together,  all  except  where  the  families 

^^The^^riginal  developer'  had  built  this  complex  of  houses  with 
guaranteed  payment  of  mortgages  by  *^the  Government.  He  had 
oversold  the  houses,  promising  the  new  owners  everything  regard- 
less of  their  incomes.  The  inevitable  happened.  The  owners  could 
not  make  the  payments;  the  residents  were  kicked  out,  and  the 
Government  made  the  payments  for  them.  The  developer,  happy 
with  his  profits,  abandoned  the  houses,  and  HUD  with  ite  cumber- 
some bureaucracy  and  insensitivity  never  made  use  of  the  fine 
structures  arid  good  roofs  for  homes  for  30  families. 
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SECTION  8  PROGRAM 


The  section  8  program,  wherein  a  Pnvate  individual  owns  an 
apartment  building  and  the  tenant  pays  but  25  percent  of  his/her  , 
income  for  rent,  is  another  example  of  a  giveaway  to  the  andlords 
and  private  interests.  A  landlord  can  give  the  worst,  the  most 
measly  service  to  the  tenants,  yet  he  i/ assured  of  his  rent  by  the 
Government.  Rent  levels  are  not  controlled  by  local  laws  or  the 
Government,  and  often  they  go  sky  high. 

The  section  8  program  with  all  its  evils  and  with  all  ot  its 
benefits  to  the  landlords  is  always  m  danger  of  being  curtailed  by 
Congress  We,  of  course,  despite  the  times  and  the  penchant  for 
support  of  the  profit  interests,  support  this  program  because  it 
seems  to  be  the  best  we  can  get. 


SECTION  202  PROGRAM 


The  section  202  program,  the  best  of  al  the  Government  pr(> 
grams',  which  finances  houses  for  the  elderly,  should  be  mcre^ed 
at  lea^t  by  a  factor  of  five  or  six.  Elderly  people  sometimes  wait  3 
to  5  yeare  to  get  into  any  kind  of  public  housing,  sections  8,  202,  or 

may%e  too  much  to  ask  in  these  .times  when  the  private  sector 
nf  nur  economy  is  king  and  private  industry  and  consulting  firms 
fre  ripping  off  oilr  Government  by  millions  of  dollars  each  year  for 
CongreL  to  underwrite  a  new  public  housing  program,  but  at  le^t 
we  can  try.  We  can  educate  our  leaders  and  the  people  to  the  need 
for  change  and  to  the  possibility  of  disaster  if  we  do  not  change. 

MeanwhhS  it  appears , that  we  must  be  forced  to  resort  to  stop- 
gap measured  such  as  the  following: 


RENT  CONTROL 


While  not  a  permanent  answer,  it  has  saved  tenants  in  many 
cities  from  skyrocketing  rents.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  problem,  but 
it  fthe  best  thing  we  have.  Rent  control  despite  the  Propaganda 
from  landlords  all  over  the  country,  is  not  the  cause  of  the  mam- 
moth housing  shortage.  This  shortage  is  caused,  by  inflation..  Costs 
S  construction  materials,  labor,  and  mortgage  ^^^rest  rates  have 
soared.  Other  causes  are  the  baby  boom  of  the  1950  s  and  1960  s 
resulting  in  an  unprecedented  population  growth  in  the  United 
States  Huge  profits  made  in  condominium  conversion  is  another 
reason  that  developers  are  not  building  new  apartments. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  according  to  data  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Homebuilders  labor  s  share  iP  ho^^fing 
costs  has,  since  1949,  decreased  from  31  to  17  Perqent  and-  that 
housing  costs  attributable  to  banking  have  increased  ^om  5  to  11 
percent.  Costs  attributable  to  the  price  of  land  have  increased  from 
11  to  25  percent.  When  you  hear  these  developers  and  landlords 
talk  and  you  heard  Charles  Wilson  in  this  room  talk  about  the 
terrible  housing  shortage  being  caused  by  rent  control,  let  me  tell 
you,  his  argiiment  does  not  hold  water.  .  rin^ 

Rent  control  is  not  the  cause  of  condominium  conversion.  Cities 
such  as  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Tulsa,  Okla.,  which  have  no  rent 
control  laws,  are  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  condo  conversion  as 
bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  cities  that  have  rent  control. 
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The  District  of  Columbia  has  had,  since  1974,  a  modera'te  rent 
control  law.  Despite  its  shortcomings  and  its  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  for  its  adjudicating  body— Rental  Accommodations  Office 
(RAO)— it  has  saved  tenants  thousands  of  dollars.  It  has  also  been 
fair  to  the  landlords— too  fair,,  oftentimes,  when  landlords  have 
been  allowed  rent  increases  of  as  much  as  50  percent  in  cases 
where  they  claim  hardship.  i  .  • 

Our  local  rent  control  law  has  two  very  important  kingpin  provi- 
sions: One,  protection  for  tenants— those  who  form  tenant  unions, 
and  two,  the  right  of  first  refusal,  where  tenants  have  the  first 
right  to  buy  a  building. 

CONDOMINIUM  CONVERSIONS 

National  legislation  controlling  condominium  conversion  is  a  ne- 
cessity. Condominium  conversion  in  the  District  had  been,  until  the 
tenants  won  a  series  of  moratoriums  on  conversions^  and  finally  a 
permanent  law  governing  conversions,  an  extremely  serious  prol^ 
lem.  Approximately  8,000  conversions  occurred  between  1977  and 
July  1980.  No  one  really  knows  where  the  displaced  persons  went. 
Old  women,  many  of  them  widows,  were  affected.  These  figures 
give  but  a  part  'of  the.  picture.  Lots  of  times  these  old  widows  will 
pack  up  their  things  in  cardboard  boxes  and  just  sit  there.  Two. 
have  been  known  to  commit  suicide  in  this  area.  Nine  thousand 
certificates  of  eligibility  have  been  issued,  and  6,000  applications 
for  conversion  are  pending.  This  totals  23,000  or  almost  13  percent 
of  the  rental  units  of  the  District.  .  , 

Often  tenants  are  caught  in  the  net  of  conversion  displacement 
-  two,  maybe  three  times.  There  have  been  mental  breakdowns,  and 
I  mentioned  one  or  two  suicides,  and  at  bfest,  many  elderly  widows 
pack  their  belongings  in  cardboard  boxes  and  just  sit  in  their 
apartments,  waiting  for  the  inevitable.  r   '  i 

Some  fight  back.  Many  tenant  associations  have  been  tormed. 
Some  associations  have  won  victories.  Many  have  helped  to  get  the 
new  condominium  law. 

This  new  law— one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation— has  two  progres- 
sive provisions  which  will  protect  the  tenants:  One,  tenants  vote 
and  decide  whether  a;  conversion  takes  place  or  not.  Fifty-one  per- 
cent must  approve  or  it  will  not  take  place.  Two,  old  people,  if  their 
incomes  are  less  than  $30,000  a  year,  can  stay  in  an  apartment  as 
renters  if  a  conversion  takes  place.  Incidentally,  we  are  finding  out, 
although  this  is  a  new  law,  that  the  landlords  are  playing  tricks, 
the  developers,  *they  will  put  people  in  apartments  about  2  or  3 
months  ahead  of  time  before  they  are  going  to  cause  conversion  to 
take  place  and  these  people  will  go  around  and  tell  people  they  are 
,  buying  an  apartment.  This  happened  out  there  in  Maryland  at  the 
Promenade.  Some  of  these  stooges  came  in  and  took  it  to  court, 
tKey  said,  people  have  already  bought  an  apartment  and  you  have 
to  let  this  conversion  go  on.  AH  kinds  of  tricks  are  going  on. 
Mr.  Dellums.  Will  you  explain  that  again?        ^  .  ,  . 

Mr.  J.  Davis.  If  you  read  this  article  in  the  Washington  Post  last 
week  as  to  the  Promenade  apartment  and  the  terrible  time  they 
'are  having,  you  will  find  this  Invsco  Corp.,  one  of  the  largest 
conversion  developers  in  the  United  States,  they  rented  these 
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apartments,  then  when  it  came  time  to  convert,  these  people  went 
around  and  sold  everybody  else  on  converting. 

Not  only  that,  when  the  tenant  people  took  it  to  court,  the  court 
says,  welli  you  already  have  people  who  have  purchased  apart- 
ments here,^o  therefore  your  claim  is  not  any  good.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  tricks  going  on  all  over  the  city.  We  might  have  to  get 
some  City  Council  person  to  change  this  law  in  some  way. 

A  national  condominium  law  is  necessary.  It  should  be  enacted 
soon,  before  thousands  more  people  are  moved  forcibly  from  their 
homes.  .Condominium  conversion  is  the  shame  of  the  cities. 

PUBLIC  FUNDING  FOR  TE^fANTS  TO  BUY  APARTMENTS 

Public  funding  for  tenants  who  want  to  buy  their  apartments. 
The  District,  of  Columbia  now  has  a  fund,  some  of  which  comes 
from  block  grant  money,  that  can  be  used  by  tenant  associations 
that  want  to  buy  their  buildings.  This^^type  ^of  finding  should  be 
instituted  natK)nwide,  with  sufficient  block  grant  money  to  support 
it.  Low-interest  loans  should  be  simple  and  easy  to  obtain. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING 

(generation  of  moneys  for  a  massive  program  of  public  housing, 
including  special  housing  for  the  elderly— I  keep  saying  this  over 
and  over  agkin,  and  I  will  say  it  .  again  in  an  addendum  I  wrote. 
Back  in  the  1930's,  there  was  not  this  stigma-as  to  public  housing. 
Public  housing  is  a  dirty  word  now,  and  it  should  not  be.  Back  m 
Chicago  where  I  lived,  Joe  Louis  lived  in  public  housing  there, 
everybody  liked  him,  and  it  was  not  condemned  and  vilified  by  the 
newspapers  and  the  media.  We  can  think  of  new  terms,  possibly,  as 
the  years  go  by,  during  the  next  10  years  of  the  1980's.  There  will 
never  be  enough  money  for  housing  if  the  defense  budget  keeps 
escalating.  I  know  the  defense  budget  is  a  problem.  We  read  in  the 
paper  about  the  war  m  the<Near  East.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  say  we  have  to  build  up  our  defenses.  But  if  we  keep  on 
escalating  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  t^ete'  will  not  be  enough 
money  left  for  anything.  Housing  and  social  security  will  be  affect- 
.  ed;  everything  will  be  affebtpd.  It  is  like^  a  pond,  the  pond  get^ng 
smaller  and  smaller  and  still  the  same  number  of  frogs  in  it.  The 
day  will  come  when  everybody  will  starve,  not  only  the  poor  but 
the  otneps  as  well.  Regardless  of  how  much  we  would  like  it,  the 
banking  industry  will  not  come  up  with  low-interest  fund&5for 
public  housing.  The  job  will  then  fall  to  block  grant  funding. 

But  there  will  never  be  enough  of  this  type  of  money  as  long  as 
the  defense  budget  keeps  escalating.  We  propose,  accordingly,  that 
Congress  begia  thinking  again  in  terms  of  SALT  II,  and  that  the 
mayors  and  city  councils  start  pressuring  their  Senators  and  Con- 
gresspeople  to  return  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

Before  this  treaty  was  derailed,  the  city  councils  of  Gary,  Ind., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  111.,  passed  resolutions  supporting 
SALT  II.  During  the  1970's,  the  mayors  of  the  big  cities  put  pres- 
sure on  President  Ford  to  limit  the  defense  budget.  No  more.  They 
meekly  fall  in  line  with  the  contemporary  race  toward  the  destruc- 
tion and  ruination  of  th^  cities.  In  those  days,  the  mayors  would  go 
to  President  Ford  and  he  would  say,  now  look,  you  cannot  upset 
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the  applecart,  and  they  would  back  down.  Now  they  are  hot  doing 
that.  I  cannot  understand  what  mayors  are  thinking  of,  allowing 
cities  to  get  in  the  shape  they  are  in.    ^         •     t  •    t  ' 

I  The  next  is  elimination^^  of  racism  in  housing^  In  Detroit,  1  saw 
tiie  Ku  Klux  Klan  walking  down  the  street.  They  were  beating 
(Urums.  TKey  marched  for  4  hours,  bet;ween  Royal  Oak  and  Detroit, 
/this  is  .coming  back,  and  we  just  cannot  let  it  happen.  So  this 

/racism  that  seems  to  be  sweepi^ng  the  country  may  be  the  start  of  a 

/bigger  Ku  Klux  Klan.     .  . 

ELIMINATION  OF  RACISM  IN  THE  HOUSII^G  SCENE 

Redlining 'Still  prevails,  both  in  t)ie  areas  of  banking^  and  insur- 
ance. These  could  be  curtailied  by  education  ahd  by  firm  prosecu- 
tion of  violators.  We  /could  probably  have  television  programs, 
could  we  not,  where  we  could  talk  about  racism.  The  television 
programs  are  full  of  things  about  go  join  the  Army,  NIH;  why  not- 
something  about  housing?  .  u  cc 

J  In  every  city,  low-cost  housing,  like  a  stepchild,,  gets  butteted 
a^bout  by  the  respectable  white  citizens.  These  citizens,  in  their 
testimonies,  persistently  come  up  with  their  dishonest  and  fantas- 
tic excuses  for  not  allowing  low-cost  housing  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. THey  are  trying  to  develop  loW-cost  housing  at  the  Provi- 
dence Hospital  area,  f  went  there  to  hear  this  testimony.  Every- 
thing was  going  along  fine,  the  architect  told  about  th^  kind  of 
housing 'they  can  have,,  it  would, be  modeled  after  the  Friendship 
housing  project.  Then  the  young  prosperous  people  got  up  and  the 
whole  program  was  filled  with  these  people  saying  the  fumes  from 
the  kitclien  in  these  places  would  smell  bad.  What  they  meant  was 
they  did  not  want  black  people  in  there.*       '  .  . 

•  To  date,  the  Government  does  not  help.  A  hard-hitting  series  ot 
fed_erally  financed  television  programs  would  help  to  stop  this  type  . 
of  thinking  and  perverted  action.  ; 

City  mayors  must  put  a  lid  on  the  millions  of  code  violations . in 
minority  neighborhoods.  I  have  a  table  here  whidh  you  can  read  in 
my  testimony.  It  points  out  that  housing  units  v:ith  one  or  more 
major  flaws.  ' 

Table. l.—Zfoiism^  units  with  one  or  more  major  flaws 


Percent 

9.7 


All  races  „^  . 

Black  :   21.4 

Hmpanic(all)  :  •   }°-^ 

Puerto  Rican  t  -   . 

Source:  "How  Well  Are  We  Housed?",  HUD.  WTG  data. 

"Minorities  continue  to  have  only  limited  acce.gs  to  housing  out- 
side of  segregated  ar6as,"  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  reported  m 
the  1960's.  While -minorities  make  up  at  least  15  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population,  they  constitute  only  about  6  percent  of  the 
suburban  population.  This  should  be  changed. 

ABANDONING  BUILDINGS 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  cure  abandonment  of  apartment  build- 
ings by  landlords.  While  landlords  used  to  get  their  profits  from 
the  difference  between  rents  and  normal  upkeep  costs,  now  many 
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"milk"  the  buildings;  they  pocket  all  the  rents  and  stop  making 
repairs  They  abandon  their  buildings,  and  the  move  strikes  hard- 
est at  the  minorities  who  have  no  place,  to  go.  Added  to  this 
intolerable  situation,  the  landlords  pay  no  taxes  on  abandoned 
buildings,  contributing  to  shrinking  tax  bases  in  the  cities.     _     -  . 

This  is  the  end  of  the  testimony  I  had  for  July  31.  Since  then,  1 
di<5CQvered  the  city  of  Washington  has  done  something  about  the 
abandoned,  boarded-up  houses,  and  I  want  to  give  the  city  some 
credit.  Now  I  am  reading  from  the  addendum. 
'  At  least  a  few  things  are  being  done  in  the  District  of  Colunribia. 
For  various  reasons,  including  the  racist  flight  of  white  people  to 
the  suburbs,  about  5,000  boarded-up  houses  existed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  1975-79.  Most  were  in  the  central  city.  All  of  these 
occurred  when  houses  for  the  poor  and  middle-income  people  were 
woefully  inadequate. 

NEED  FOR  MOREgEDERAL  PROGRAMS  TO  ASSIST  LOCAL 

^  GOVERNMENTS  . 

This  situation  to  an  extent  has  improved  since  Mayor  Barry 
assurned  office  in  1979.  His  administration  designated  750  city- 
^  owned  boarded-up  houses  for  quick  rehabihtation,  and  using  sec- 
tion 8  funds  and  section  235  interest  programs,  a  small  amount  ot 
headway  is  being  made  toward  producing  shelter  for  pur  citizens. 
An  example  is  the  Bates  Street  project.  This  is  a  street^ over  in 
Ward  6  I  remember  walking  over  there  about  1976,  something  hke 
that  You  just  cannot  imagine 'the  squalor.  The  buildings  were 
faUing  down,  the  windows  were  boarded  up,  but  people  were  hving 
in  them  This  project  involved  a  good  economic  mix  of  approximate- 
ly 100  renovated  homes.  I  am  not  sure  it  was  exactly  a  hundred, 
but  on  that  order;  45  have  been  sold  to  people  who  lived  in  the 
ramshackle  old  structures  before  renovation  started;  54  have  solar 
hot-water  heaters;  92  were,  or  will  be  sold  at  a  market  rate  with 
low  interest  rates.  All  should  be  completed  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

However,  this  program  will  make  but  a  small  dent  in  the  hous- 
ing calamity  in  our  city.  There  are  still  hundreds  of  boarded-up 
houses  left  in  the  city,  and  many  of  these  are  being  swallowed  up 
by  developers  and  turned  into  super  expensive  houses  to^  the  attlu- 
ent  people,  many  of  them  white,  who  are  now  wilhng  to^come  back 
into  the  city— not  the  same  white  people— because  it  is  fashionable 
and  they  have  easy , access  to  the  subway. 

.    GRAY  PANTHERS  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Gray  iPanthers  beheve  that  if  the  housing  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  ever  to  be  ample  and  suitable  to  the  incomes  of  our 
oitizens,  it  is  necessary  for:  '  .  .   .     „  ^,  ,  ^ 

Congress  to  focus  in  on  the  housing  crisis  in  all  the  cities  and  to 
quit  worrying  about  fallacious  arguments  that  rent,  control  causes 
the  shortage  of  housing  and  condominium  conversions  in  the 
United  States.  In  focusing  in  on  t^is  crisis,  the^Members  of  Con- 
gress must  consider  the  imperative  need  for  signing  the  bALl  ii 
Treaty,  because  the  defense  budget  is  rapidly  depleting  funds  tor 
social  needs,  housing  being  one  of  the  most  needy.  ^ 
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We  urge  the  Members  of  Congress  to  reconsider  their  prejudice  - 
against  public  housing  without  benefits  to  private  industry.!  Many 
of  us  olcjer  people---and  I  have  said  it  before— I  have  talked  here 
about  how  public  housing  was  not  a  dirty  word  in  the  1930  s— c^n 
remember  in  the  1930's  when  public  housing  did  not  have  a  stigma 
attached  to  it.  Other  countries  of  tl^e  world  are  not  afraid  of  public 
housing,  and  there  are  so  many  wonderful  new  techniques  that  can 
be  used  for.  mass  production  of  buildings,  such  as  prefabricated 
methods.  It  w6uld  not  be  necessary  to  discard  section  8  programs  in 
their  entirety.  All  we  are  asking  is  that  a  well-thought-out  program 
for  public  housing  be  planned  and  implemented  very  soon.  Other- 
wise squalor,  crime,  and  hate  will  stalk  the  land.  ] 

ELDERLY  HOUSING 

-  In  particular  about  10  times  more  housing  for  the  elderly  than 
we  now  have  should  be  constructed;  Although  the  section  202  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  best  of  the  housing  programs,  we  would  like 
more  buildings  less  than  six  stories  in  height  with  less  concrete, 
more  plants  and  flowers,  and  with  stronger  security  measures  to 
protect  old  people  from  robbery  and  mugging. 

Appropriations  for  congregate  housing  should  be  increased  by 
four  or  five  times.  This  type  of  housing  makes  provision  for  dining 
rooms,  laundries,  medical  services,  and  other  necessities  that  the 
202  housing  does  not  have.  For  sure  thousands  of  dollars,  perhaps  ^ 
millions  of  dollars,  could  be  saved  by  municipalities  and  the  Gov- 
ernment by  keeping  ambulatory  patients  out  of  nursing  homes. 
Some  experts  estimate  as  much  as  15  percent. 

As  Members  of  the  Congress,  please  listen  to  what  Congressman 
Rosenthal  is  trying  to  say,  he  is  saying  the  condominium,  epidemic 
is  of  major  proportions.  He  watits  a  moratorium.  It  is  hurting  the 
blacks,  whites,  Hispanics,  everybody  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
ohly  in  the  District  but  in  Chicago  and  many,  many  cities  of  the 
country. 

URBAN  RENEWAL 

Another  thing  I  have  here  is  some  flyers  that  will  be  hitting  the 
streets  pretty  soon.  The  heading  is  urban  removal  They  sound 
alike  and- mean  the  same  thing,  urban  removal  and  urban  renewal. 

In  t^e  Shaw  area  where  they  have  the  new  schoQl  over  there, 
uban  renewal  came  along  and  took  away  people's  homes  by  emi- 
nent domain.  The  last  woman  to  stay  there  was  Martha  Brown. 
She  owned  a  little  white"  structure  over  there.  She  did  not  want  to 
let  go  because  they  only  offered  her  $16,500.  She;  did  not  let  the 
utility  people  in  to  shut  her  utilities  off.  .Finally,  the  city  said  this 
house  is  going  to  be  torn  down.  So  the  Gray  Panthers,  the  citywide 
coalition,  and  other  organizations  came  around  and  sat  in  that 
house.  Some  of  us  handcuffed  ourselves  to  the  furniture.  I  brought 
my  "medicine  along— I  have  a  little  heart  trouble— in  case  I  had  to 
go  to  the  judge;  and  people  got  on,  the  roof,  too. 

Two  weeks  after  we  started  our  vigil,  they  came  at  6:30  in  the 
morning.  They  took  the  bulldozer  and  tore  the  house  down.  Martha 
Brown  has  never  received  a  cent  for  that  h^use,  ianji  Giant  Food 
Store  is  on  that  land.  I  think  thjrlaw  says,  you-  cannot  take  a 
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person's  land  away  by  eminent  domain  without  proper  compensa- 
tion. ,    .  . '    •  i.   i-u  • 

I  know  you  folks  have  been  very  good  about  not  steppmg  mto  the 
District  affairs.  That  was  shown  by  the  Charles  Wilson  testimony  a 
few  week?  ago.  But  we  want  you  to  know  about  this,  so  if  you  will 

take  some  of  these.  ,    r   .  •        i.L  i. 

My  last  word  is  thank  you  very  much.  It  is  not  very  often  that  - 
people  of  the  streets,  city  people  can  offer  testimoy  such  as  this. 

Also,  I  did  not  touch  on  homeowners'  problems.  I  happen  to  own 
a  home  in  this  city,  and  the  assessments  in  our  city  and  other  cities  ' 
are  getting  way  out  of  proportion.  We  can  get  'figures  if  you  want 
showing  that  the  assessment  for  the  men,  and  people  owning  office 
buildings  has  not  increased  nearly  as  much  as  it  has  for  the  home- 
owners. . 

Thank  you  very  much.  n      ^     t  i.  u 

Mr.  Dellums.  1  would  like  to  thatik  you  for  what  1  consider  to  he 
extraordinary  testimony,  outstanding  sensitivity,  and  to  the  point.- 1 
just  wish  all  my  colleagues  were  ,  here  to  hear  your  testimony 
firsthand. 

GRAY  PANTHERS  • 

I  have  a  number  of  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  But  first 
let  me  begin  by  asking  you  about  the  membership  of.  the  Gray 
Panthers  For  the  record,  to  talk  to  some  extent  as  to  what  the 
Gray  Panthers  are  attempting  to  do  both  locally  as  well  as  nation- 
ally to*  address  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  in  this  country. 

Mr.  J.  Davis.  The  Gray  Panthers  has  about  10,000  members, 
approximately  110  chapters  throughout  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  organizations,  .  *  '  ^  , 

In  housing,  we  are  doing,  the^  best  we  can.  You  must  rememoer  . 
that  all  of  us  in  our  cities  are  deep  into  the  struggles  on  condomin- 
ium conversion  and  people  being  displaced.  We  hardly  have  time  to 
mount  a  nationwide  struggle.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  more  than 
^  anything  else  is  to  impress  on  the  public  and  the  media  the  need 
for  more  housing.  We  all  know  there  is  not  enough.  We  all  know 

It  is  sort  of  a  copout  in  a  way,  but  \ve  are  also  promoting  shared 
housing,  particularly  in  California.  They  have  services  m  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  where  people  who  want  to  share  their  home  if  they  are 
elderly  can  write  into  an  agency  and  they  will  match  people  up.  It 
is  more  like  matching  than  dating,  but  it  is  more  sensitive  than 
that  and  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  men  and  women 
will  match  you  whether  they  are  married  or  not.  It  serves  as  a 
stopgap.  We  do  not  say  this  is  an  answer  to  the  housing  situation 
in  the  United  States. 

I  hope  I  have  answered  your  question. 

ELDERLY  HOUSING 

Mr  Dellums.  On  page  5  of  your  testimony,  Mr.  Davis,  you 
indicate  that  elderly  people  sometimes  wait  3  to  5  years  to  get  into 
housing,  section  8  or  otherwise.  What  is  the  waiting  time  in  the 
District  of  Columbia?  li-    u  • 

Mr  J.  Davis.  Over  10,000  families  are  on  the  public  housing 
waiting  list,  and  the  average  waiting  time  is  5  years.  Over  10,000 
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families.  You  might  ask  me  the  next  question,  which  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  to.  We  do  not  know  where*  these  people  live  who  are 
waiting  to  get  into  those  houses.  I  suppose  they  live  with  their 
childi^en.  I  do  know  they  live  in  boarding  houses  down  next  to 
Pride,  in  U  Street.  I  have  been  in  those  places  where  roofs  are 
leaking.  And  they  are  boarding  houses  without  meals.  That  is  all 
they  are,  rundown  boarding  houses.  Some  live  in  homes  owned  by 
private  individuals.  ^       ,         o  u  • 

You  have  read  in  the  paper  about  homes -for  the  older  individ- 
uals that  have  lots  of  times  caught  on  fire  and  people  have  died. 
There-  are  a  Tot  of  these  in  the  city.  They  are  in  other  cities,  too. 
Lots  of  times  they  will  take  people  out  ^f  the  mental  institutions  , 
and  put  them  with  these  older  people. 

That  is  the  best  I  can  answer  ajt  the  time.  ^  .  \ 

Mr.  Dellums.  Can  you  give  me  some  examples  beyond  those  you 
have  just  given  to  show  how  the  elderly  are  coping  with  the  short- 
age of  affordable  housing  here  in  Washington?  . 

Mr  J  Davis.  Well,  they  are  just  putting  up  with  it.  We  tind 
people  are  calling  the  Gray  Panthers  every  day.  Our  movement  is 
growing  P-eople  call  up  and  say,  "Can  I  join  the  Gray  Panthers? 
But  I  would  say  most  of  them  are  absolutely  resigned  to^the.  situa- 
tion There  are  some  mitigating  circumstances.  They  do  have  these 
senior  citizen,  places.  They  will  go  to  the  senior  citizen  offices  and 
have  a  pretty' good  meal.  There  are  some  section  8  houses,  but  I  do 
not  know  where  the  people  on  the  waiting  list  go.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
I  think  they  are  just  absolutely  hopeless.  You  go  around,  you  give 
talks  to  these  senior  citizen  centers,  they  agree  with  you,  what  you 
say  and  they  just  sit  there,  then  they  say  goodby,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  It  is  getting  worse'  and  worse,  as  you  can  well 
imagine,  as  the  poverty  increases. 

SECTION  8  HOUSING  ^ 

Mr.  Dellums.  Have  the  Gray  Panthers  made  any  recommenda- 
tions to  HUD  or  Congress  with  respect  to  improving  section  8 

^°Mr^  J  Davis.  Well,  HUD  is  a  very  sensitive  and  cumbersome 
outfit  Every  time  I  get  something  from  HUD  asking  me  to  join 
something  I  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
cannot  blame  HUD  for  all  that  is  going  on,  the  weaknesses  in  the 
section  8  program  and  the  235  and  202  programs.  You  cannot 
blame  HUD  for  those  things.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about 
those  things  except  to  say  let  us  stay  away  from  them.  We  do  not 
have  much  credence  in  what  they  do. 

HOUSING  CRISIS  NATIONALLY 

Mr  Dellums.  As  I  look  at  the  problems  confronting  the  people 
in  this  country rl- see  housing-looming  as -perhaps-ihe-mostr-explo- 
sive  issue  in  America.  I  see  aft  absence  of  Federal  laws  supporting 
Federal  housing.  And  I  see  rent  controls  as  an  expression  pn  the 
part  of  local  people  for  some  kind  of  help  and  some  kind  pt  policy 
in  this  area.  While  rent  control  may  or  may  not  be  a  specific 
answer,  it  is  people  calling  on  the  local  level  for  a  national  policy 
^  in  what  has  become  a  national  crisis. 
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Mr  J.  Davis.  1  agree  lOO' percent.  It  is  just  the  grassroots  crying 
out  for  some  help.  I  am  always  amazed  at  the  Bronx,  what  is  it  up 
there  in  the  South  Bronx,  this  rubble  that  keeps  on  existing  and 
the  crime  attendant  to  it,  and  the  candidates  they  all  go  up  and 
pose  in  front  of  the  South  Bronx  and  nothing  happens.  This  is 
typical  about  what  happens.  Nothing  happe^is  as  to  housing,  and 
people  are  crying  out  for  something  to  happen.  . 

It  reminds  me  so  much  of  about  15  or  20  years  ago  when  I  wrote  ' 
a' letter  to  some  Congressperson  or  Senator  abaut  the  FEPC.  Many 
of  the  younger  Members  of  Congress  do  not  remember  what  the 
FJEPC  was;- it  was  a  law  to  protect  the  rights'of  black  people  in 
employment  and  so  on.  I  said  in  my  letter,  the  FEPC,  if  you  do  not 
keep  it  and  vote  for  it,  there  will  be  terrible  disaster  in  the  street, 
there  will  be  fires  and  people  will  explode,  and  it  happened.  I  never 
saved  that  letter.  I  wish  I  had.  And  that  Congressman  or  Senator 
probably  gave  me  an  informal  answer.  But  that  is  the  way  I  feel 
now  about  the  housing  situation.  I  think  as  Congressman  Dellums 
says,  it  is  explosive,  anything  can  happen.  ^ 

This  business  involyii^  Martha  Brown,  it  could  cause  trouble  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  jdo  not  want  to  see  it  happen.  We 
have  to  stop  it'before  it  happens.  ^  > 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  tend  to  agree  with  you  that  rent  control  is  not 

the  problem.  *      '  nn     ^  j  i. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  my  colleagues  offered  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  to  a  piece  of  housing  legislation.  It  had  to  do 
with  new'construction.  It  prohibits  any  jurisdiction  that  has  impte=^ 
mented  a  rent  control  measure  fronfi  eligibility  for  this  progranri. 
^  I  was  literally  overwhelmed  by  this  amendment.  On  its  face  it  is 
unprincipled  and  undemocratic.  I  never  had  the  slightest  thought  - 
that  this  amendment  would  pass,  but  it^did.  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  *that  there  are  orily  two  ways  rent  control  measures  • 
become  realities:  first,  through  the  initiative  process,  or  secondly, 
through  local  governments,  duly  elected,  implementing  rent  control 
provisions.  So  why  should  we  at  the  Federal  level,  if  we  are  com-  ; 
mittQd  to  democratic  processes,  no\y  penalize  people  at  the  local 
level  for  attempting,  to  address  this  problem  with  the  limited  re- 
sources tWey  have  available  to  them  absent  a  national  policy? 

The  Congress  has  not  found  a  way  to  address  this  national  policy 
issue  yet  the  measure  to  penalize  local  governments  who  enact  rent 

control  passed.  '  '  .  ,  .^i. 

When  Members  walked  on  the  floor  this  is  how  the  measure  was 
explained:.  Vote  against  rent. control.  So  they  voted  against  rent 
control,  but  the  amendment  was  unprincipled  and  undemocratic.  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues,  had  no  idea,  but  it  was  couched  in 
terms  of  "We  must  fight  rent  control."         .   -  r-  j   i.u  i. 

In  looking  at  the  Federal  t^x  laws,  for  example,  one  tinds  that 
"MFlaws'^bnrot^pp^tth-^ 


support  ownership  of  rental  housing  or  people  Who  live  in  rental 
housing.  These  laws  serve  as  tax  disincentives.- 

Have  the  Gray  Panthers  explored  this  area?  Have  you  made 
comments  or  testified  before  other  committees  as  to  how  in  no  way 
the  tax  laws  support  rental  housing? 
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Mr  J  Davis.  No,  we  have  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  so 
busy  we  have  no  time  to  do  things  around  the  house,  mow  the 
lawn,  et  cetera.  There  are  just  a  few  of  us.         ,   .  ,  j„ 

But  I  think  we  have  to  have  a  new  set  of  people  in  Congress.  I  do 
not  mean  to  step  on  anybody's  toes.  In  the  1930  s  when  we  had  the 
New  Deal,  all  of  a  sudden  people  were  speaking.  Now  it  is  the 
extreme  right  wingers  who  are  speaking,  and  the  newspapers  are 

^remember  "in  the  1930's,  regardless  of. what  you  think,  I  was  r 
working  in  Sears,  Roebuck  selling  shoes  going  to  graduate  school, 
and  everybody  came  in  with  a  Landon  button.  I  felt  what  is  hap- 
nening  in  this  country,  Landon  will  win  by  a  landslide,  and  1  got 
up  the  next  moiH^ing  and  Roosevelt  had  won.  Everybody  was  afraid 
to  wear  the  blue  and  white  button.  -  ... 

then  I  went  to  the  Railway  Express  and  people  were  rejoicing 
that  Roosevelt  had  won.  .  .  . 

After  the  election  we  got  all  sorts  of  things,  SEC,  social  security 
We  will  not  bave  these  things  until  the  people  elect  new  i^ople 
These  things  will  never  come  about  and  the  Grky  Panthere  do  not 
have  the  time— I  have  a  televisipn  set  that  has  not  been  fixed  for 
IV2  years.  My  wife  is  after  me.  It  has  to  come  from  having  a  new 
set  of  ground  rules.  .  ,    .  , 

Mr.  Dellums.,1  agree. with  you  with  respect  to  your  analxsis,  the 
impact  of  the  military  budget  on  our  lives. 

I  find  it  very  interesting,  this  month.  Fortune  magazine,  the 
magazine  of  the  multinational  corporations,  makes  the  statement 
gently,  but  interestingly  .enough  they  do  make^the  statement,  that 
if  we  continue  to  expand  our  military  budget,  this  economy  is  going 
to  collapse.  So  for  the  firSt  time,  you  now  have  membere  ot  the 
corporate  community,  those  outside  the  mi  itary-industrial  com- 
plex, not  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  many  millions  of  do  lars  being 
pumped  into  Trident  submarines,  for  example,  iiow  realizing  that 
ks  yoii  pump  more  resources,  into -defense  techniques,  you  build 
techniques  that  will  ultimately  either  blow  us  off  the  face  of  the 
Earth  or  the  bottom  drops  out  of  our  economy  from  the  sheer 
weig,ht  I  am  glad,  to  see  that  corporate  organizations  have  begun  to 
see  that  this  road  is  the  road  to  disaster.  '      . ; 

Mr  J  Davis.  I  am  so  pleased  that  the  black  community  is 
•beginning  to  ^understand  this.  More  and  more  you  go  around  and 
hear  talks  by  black  leaders,  and  they  talk  about  the  military 
budget.  In.  the  1960's  we  saw  so  many  young  whites  out  in  the 
streefcagainst  the  Vietnam  war.  Understandably  the  'blacks  were 
not  om  there,  because  they  were  more  vulnerable  to  punishment. 
Now  it  has  changed.  The  young  blacks  are  talking  about  the  dratt, 
and  l  am  glad  about  it.  ,.   ,  '        ^  e 

Mr  Dellums.  Do  you  find  HUD  supports  displacement  of  poor 
and  elderly  who  are  living  in  rehabilitated  hous^ig  in  center  cities 

around  the  United  Stat6s?  ,  .  ^,  .  ., 
 lVtfT-37iDsvisr-Mb-Tiot-i;hink-they-are-the-€auseH}f-rtr-T-hey-^^ 

insensitive  and  large  and  do  not  do  much  but  the  programs  they 
have  are  stopgap' programs.  You  cannot  blame  them  for  that.  It  ^ 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  ultraright  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Davis,  I  would  like  to  thank  you.  Any  ques- 
tions from  the  minority? 
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RESIDENTIAL  TAX  RATES 

Mr.  Starkey.  You  referred  to  the  fact  that  residential  tax  rates 
have  been  increasing  faster  than  commercial  tax  rates.  Ha<That 
become  a  problem  for  the  elderly  in  the  District  to  continueWning 
their  homes?  ^  «       '       \  i 

Mr.  J.  Davis.  It  is  terrible.  Out  in  Northeast.  So  many  pQppie 
cannot  keep  up  their  high  asses^men.ts,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
have  to  move  out.  Many  of  them  are  widows.  It  is  bad  now.  The 
Gray  Panthers  is  in  this  utility  struggle,  also.  We  are  getting  new 
members,  peopFe  who  own  a  home  in  Northeast  or  Northwest,  and 
they  will  ask  about  utility  and  assessment  rates,  and  we  help  them 
as  best  we  can.  '  i_    ,  i 

Mr.  D.  Davis.  Do  you  think  that  HUD,  assuming  it  could  do  so,  should 
'design  the  types  of  housing  you  spoke  of.  What  I  want  you  to 
respond  to  is  whe*ther  you  do  not  believe  your  lobbying  activity 
should  center  more  on  the  lack  of  programs  in  HUD?  fijjt 

Mr.  J.  Davis.  Yes,  I  think  they  could  give  us  more  section  202 
programs.  However,  HUD  cannot  do  anything  if  Congress  will  not 
appropriate  more  money. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  threat  of  cutting  off  about  $5  million  tor 
the  section  8  program.  I  think  that  has  been  tempered  somewhat. 
We  cannot  blame  HUD  for  that.  But  you  are  asking  more  about 
programs,  and  I  guess  we  should  think  of  more  innovative  pro- 
grams. But  right  now  we  are  so  immersed  in  section  8  and  getting 
more  public  housing  and  so  on  that  we  have  not  thought  about 
that. 

"  middle-income  housing 

Mr.  D.  Davis.  Would  you  conclude  that  the  Congress  is  paying  , 
more  attention  to  the  problems  asociated  with  middle-income  hous- 
ing? 

Mr.  J.  Davis.  My  stand  is  you  need  it  for  both.  It  seems  the 
middie-income  "people  are  now  becoming  the  poor-income  people, 
and  you  have  to^protect  both  of  them.  This  condominium  thmg  is 
an  example  of  thk%.  The  widows  out  on  Connecticut  Avenue  are 
suffering  terribly.  TMiey  seem  to  be  middle  income,  but  they  are 
living  on  the  ragged^dge.  They  have  maybe  only  $20,000  in  ther 
bank.  I  know  that  is  what  my  wife  and  I  have,  $20,000  in  the  bank. 
That  does  not  mean  anything  anymore.  I  do  see^  over  and  over 
again  talk  about  protection  of  the  poor  people,  which  I  believe  in 
very  much,  but  you  have  to  start  protecting  the  middle-income 
people  now  in  the  1980's.  .  . 

Mr  D.  Davis.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  very  effective  it  the 
programs  enacted  by  the  Congress,  designed  by  Congress  and  im- 
plemented by  HUD,  gave  more  attention  to  keeping  people  in  their 
original  neighborhood,  rather  than  permitting  this  move  to  the, 
condominiums  and  the  rental  units,  where  it  appears  a  number  of 
problems  begin?  Would  it  not  be  better  if  we  concentrated  on 
^Jceeping-people-4n^heir-homes^where-4;hey-^re  -t^ 


Mr.  J.  Davis.  Most  emphatically.  There  is  a  new  program  which 
I  have  been  invited  to  join,  which  I  cannot  because  I  am  so  busy, 
neighborhood  development  program  which  speaks  to  that.  It  is  just 
awful  for  an  old  person  to  move,  have  to  get  new  drapes,  get  her 
furniture  out  of  the  house,  pack  her  dishes  up.  I  am  72  years  old 
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and  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  adjustments,  cannot  do  it  any  more.  I 
agree  with  you  absolutely. 

Mr.  D.  Davis.  Thank  you  very  much.  „  , 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Davis,  I  want- to  thank  you  personally  and  the 
Gray  Panthers  for  your  contribution  to  these  proceedings^ 

We  perceive  these  hearings  as  the  initial  beginning  .of  our  in- 
quiry. It  is  important  that  our  colleagues  throughout  the  country 
know  that  many  of  those  living  in  our  cities  are  expressing  prob- 
lems, and  unless  we  address  them  sometime  in  the  1980  s,  all  hell 
will  break  out.  So  it  is  my  hope  we  can  us^  this  committee  to 
dramatize  the  conditions  that  confront  the  urban  area  here,  as  well 
as*  throughout  the  Nation.  .       i.  r- 

We  thank  you  for  your  contribution.  As  we  continue  to  retine 
and  expand  these  hearings,  we  will  be  calling  upon  you  again. 

Mr.  J.  Davis.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity.  I  have  here  a 
couple  of  documents  which  you  folks  might  like  to  have.        .  "  .„ 

Mr.  Dellums.  We  appreciate  it,  and  without  objection  it  will, 
become  a  part  of  the  record  of  these  proceedings. 

[The  information  referred  to  is  in  committee  files.] 

Mr  Dellums.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Angel  L.  Irene,  executive 
director  of  the  Council  of  Community  and  Hispanic  Agencies.  He  is 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Alberto  Gomez,  housing^counselor  for  the 
council.  We  were  particularly  interested  in  receiving  testimony  . 
from  members  of  the  Hispanic  community  in  Washington,  D.C,  a 
community  which  is  one  Df  the  most  active,  vocal,  and  fast-growing 
groups  in  the  city. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  you,  and  you  may  proceed  in  any 
manner  you  choose.  *   .  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  ANGEL  L.  IRENE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR. 
COUNCIL  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  HISPANIC  AGENCIES,  WASH- 
INGTON. D  C*.  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ALBERTO  GOMEZ,  HOUSING 
COUNSELOR  ' 

^Y.  Irene.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  good  morning 

'  On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Hispanic  Community  and  Agencies,  1 
wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  giving  us.  the  opportunity  to 
inform  you  about  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  our 
community:  the  unemployment  problem.    '  r  i_   n       -i  r 

My  name  is  Angel  Luis  Irene,  executive  director  of  the  Council  ot 
Hispanic  Community  and  Agencies.  The  Hispanic  Council,  as  we 
commonly  call  it,  is  a  nonprofit  umbrfella  organization  that  unities 
and  coordinates  the^work  of  21  member  ^agencies  serving  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Hispanic  community. '  The  Hispanic  Council  also 
serves  as  a  vehicle  through  which  the  community,  together  with 
the  -agencies  serving  it,  attempts  to  find  solut.ions  to  social  prob- 
lems. ,  ^  ^  ,  .  •  ji 

The  Hispanic  community  of  Washington,  D.C,  has  grown  rapidly 
dnring  ^>^^  l^gt  IFl  ypprs  Tf  ig  nur  mntention-that^together^with- 
this  growth  in  pofilrtation,  the  Hispanic  community  has  experi- 
enced a  growth  in  social  and  economic  problems  to^include  a  sen- 
ous  unemployment  problem  which  has  been  overlooked  or  at  be&t 
poorly  addressed  by  the  Labor  Department  and  the  goyernmejit  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  n  nO  ' 
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We  further  contend  that  there  are  various  reasons  that  make 
*'^Ln  ?ttS"g  ?o°Se"ss  these  factors,  the  first  difficulty  we 
Iface  is  dat^  liihitations. 

CENSUS  COUNT  OF  HlSl>ANICS 

Up-to-date  data  on  the  Hispamc  community      ^^e  ^W^S  .il 

tii,l  before  <Jngr^^'Spr?esTfs  2  imffithafth«4°'ar^ 

SmmSy  eVen  thougii  our  population  grew  over  65  percent  from 

^^HoweieJ^in  order  to  present  the  most  accurate  portrait  possible 
we  h^ve  drawn  1970  census  data  from  census  tract  2  27.  39  and 

about  the  Hispanic  community  so  far^y 

STA'rt:MEN'l(^OT  NEEDS 

HisianS  IMng  in  onfy  3.8  percent  were  receivmg  any 

"  ^  of  piKrSistaLe,includ-ing  unemployment  benefits.  . 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

rSrl°n1?r;1&n'JiSro'f1Jl.foS«^^ 
by  their  employers. 
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This  data  appears  to  be  connrmed  years  later  when  the  District 
of  Columbia  Washington  Urban  League  conducted  a  citywide 
survey  called  SOS  'TG.  According  to  SOS  '76,  stable  jobs  at  fair 
wages  is  fundamentally  r  Hispanic  problem.  The  survey  c()hcluded 
that  "Latinos  were  more  likely  than  blacks  to  be  unemployed 
because  of  layoffs  and  budget  cutbacks/'  That  is  48  percent  of 
Latinos  were  unemployed  because  of  layoffs  compared  to  28  per- 
cent of  blacks;  83  percent  of  the  Hispanic  population  interviewed 
said  they  could  not  find  jobs  because  they  lack  training  and  experi- 
ence; 79  percent  of  the  Hispanics  felt  that  they  needed  job  training; 
71  percent  said  they  had  not  received  job  training  in  the  past.  Only 
15  percent  of  the  unemployed  were  receiving  jobless  benefits;  83 
percent  of  those  interviewed  were  not  eligible  for  unemployment 
benefits;  65  percent  have  been  to  the  District  of  Columbia  employ- 
ment  office,  but  94  percent  felt  that  they  were  not  being  helped  to 

find  jobs.  1     1     1    1  •  u 

For  55  percent  of  those  Hispanics  interviewed  who  had  jobs, 
stated  that  there  were  no  other  household  members  at  work,  and 
about  85  percent  of  them  said  that  they  have  to  have  more  than 
one  job  to  make  ends  meet.  tt     •  i 

Furthermore,  according  to  a  1979  survey  titled  The  Housing  and 
Demographic  Characteristics  of  the  Adams-Morgan /Mount  Pleas- 
ant Planning  Area  and  Socio-economic  Characteristics  of  its  Latino 
Community  [frepared  for  the  Office  of  Latino  Affairs  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment, the  unemployment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Hispanic 
community  is  as  high  as  16  percent,  twice  that  of  the  city  as  a 
whole.  Over  90  percent  of  those  unemployed  are  not  receiving 
.unemployment  benefits.  Hispanic  families  have  a  larger  median- 
size  family  than  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  earn  51  percent 
less  than  its  white  counterparts.  Of  all  Hispanics  interviewed, 
abouySO  percent  of  them  do  not  speak  English  well  or  none  at  all. 

The  foregoing  limited  data  should  give  you  an  idea  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem  facing  the  District  of  Columbia  Hispanic  commu- 
nity. On  various  occasions  we  contrasted  black-Hispanics  data  to 
further  project  the  accurateness  of.  the  problem-,  for  if  the  unem- 
ployment problem  within  the  District  of  Columbia  black  communi- 
ty is  without  question  of  crisis  proportion,  so  is  that  of  the  Hispanic 

community,  v  .     ,      ,        i  i.  ^.i.- 

The  District  of  Columbia  Hispanic  community  has  brought  this 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  city  administration  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Employment  Services  Department  in  several  occa- 
sions. However,  the  city  has  failed -  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
problem.  > 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Employment  Services 
does  not  have  the  slightest  notion  about  ^yhat -should  be  done  about 
liispanic-werker^xploitation,  the  unempioymentr-tm 
"  employment.  Of  over  1,300  employees,  this  department  only  has 
seven  Hispanic  employees.  The  department  lacks  a  program  or 
policy  attempting  to  address  this  problem. 

However,  the  lack  of  policies  and  programs  addressing  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  among  Hispanics  is  not  a  problem  unique  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Employment.  The  overall 
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governmenl  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  failed  to  be  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  for  Hispanics.  i_  t-w- 

In  August  1971,  former  RIayor  Washington  committed  the  Dis-  ^. 
trict  of  Columbia  into  a  program  designed  to  increase  the  number 
of  Hispanics  employed  by  the  city  government.  At  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  1971  staffing  patterns  report,  Hispanics  comprised 
only  0.6  percent  of  the  total  District  government  work  force.  Today, 
9  years  later  since  the  establishment  of  the  program,  Hispanics 
constitute  only  0.5  percent  of  over  40,000  employees  comprising  the 
city's  work  force. 

Thus,  it  is  our  contention  the  Hispanic  worker  cannot  get  jobs 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  government,  and  they  are  the  first 
victims  of  layoff-,  and  cutbacks  in  the  [Private  sector.  As  a  result,  a 
great  number  of  Hispanics  .are  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

CORRECTIVE  MEASURES.  RECOMMENDED 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem,  we  have  categorically 
asked  that  at  least  the  following  corrective  measures  be  undertak- 
en by  the  responsible  authorities  of  the  city: 

One,  District  of  Columbia  DOL  should  fund  a  4-year  comprehen- 
sive bilingual  biciiltural  employment  and  training:  center  for  Hi- 
sp  anics 

Two,  DOL  should  recruit  and  Jiire  bilingual,  bicultural  staff  to 
serve  the  total  population  but  available  to  service  Hispanics  seek- 
ing jobless  benefits  and  employment.-     '  ... 

Three,  DOL  should  ^hire  Hispanits  in  top  decisionmaking  posi- 
tions." .11* 

Four,  DOL  should  initiate  gt  survey  to  ascertain  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Hispanic  community. 

Five,  the  District  of  Columbia  Office  of  Human  Rights  should 
hire  a  top  Hispanic,  equal  opportunity  officeV  who  will  bring  all 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  into  compliance  with  the  Equal 
Opportunities  Act.  i    i  •      •  i. 

At  present,  the  Hispanic  Council  is  seriously  looking  into  the 
legal  resources  arailaljle  to  our  people,  since  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Employment  Services  Department  has  made  no  serious  attempt 
to  solve  the  issue  of  unemployment  among  Hispanics. 

Thank  you.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Gomez,  then  we  will 
have  some  questions  for  you. 

[Mr.  Irene's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  th^  Council  of  Hispanic  Community  and  AgencihIs 
The  D.C.  Hispanic  Community  and  th^  Prpblem  of'^Unemployment 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  ladi^  and 
gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  on  Hispanic  Community  and  Agencies,  I  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  inform  you  about  one  oi 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  our  community:  the  unemployment  problem. 

My  name  is  Angel  Luis  Irene,  executive  director  of  the  council  of  hispanic  com- 
munity and  agencies.  The  Hispanic  Council,  as  we  commonly  call  it,  is  a  non-profit 
umbrella  organization  that  unifies  and  coordinates  the  work  of  twenty-one  member 
agencies  serving  the  D:C.  hisf)anic  community.  The  Hispanic  Council  also  serves  as 
a  "vehicle  through  which  the  community,  together  with  the  agencies  serving  it, 
attempts  to  find  solutions  to  social  problems. 

The  Hispanic  community  of  Washington,  D.C.  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  last 
If)  years.  It  is  our  contention  that,  together  with  this  growth  in  population,,  the 
Hispanic  community  has  experienced  a  growth  in  social  and  economic  problems  to 
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include  a  serious  unemployment  problem  which  has  been  overlooked  or  at  best 
poorly  addressed  by  the  Labor  Department  and  the  government  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia.  ,         ,     .  •  •  * 

We  further  contend  that  there  are  various  reasons  that  make  this  a  very  poignant 

♦^'^When  attempting  tp  assess  these  factors,  the  first  difficulty  we  face  is  data 

limitations.  Jr  ,    t%.    •      e     ^  • 

Up-t(Mlate  data  on  the  Hispanic  community  m  the  District  of  Columbia  is  ex- 
tremely scarce.  The  1970  U.S.  census,  which  is  generally  considered  to  Practice 
extreme  under-counting  \  places  the  number  of  Hispanics  in  the  District  at  l&.bjl. 
Hispanic  community  agencies  and  the  D.C.  government  in  1976.  however,  placed  the 
number  of  Hispanics  at  well  over  50,000.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  presently 
over  200.000  Hispanics  within  the  standard  metropolitan  area.         .     ,  ^ 

Statistical  data  collected  by  the  D.C.  Government  ignores,  or  simply  does  not 
bother  to  include  the  Hispanic  community,  even  though  our  population  grew  over  b5 
percent  from  1960  to  1970.'  •        -ui         u  ^ 

However,  in  order  to  present  the  most  accurate  portrait  possible,  we  nave  drawn^ 
1970  census  date  from  census  tract  2.  27,  39,  and  40  (the  Mt.  Pleasant/Adam^ 
Morgan  area)  where  one  of  the  la^rgest  concentrations  of  Hispanic  residents  may  be 
found.  We  also  used  data  from  the  latest  and  most  comprehensive  studies  done 
about  the  Hispanic  community  so  far.=*  v 

^  STATEMENT  OF  NEEDS 

According  to  studies  done  by.  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  unemployment  of  non-while 
Americans  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  reasons:  .  .  discrimination,  education 
attainment  and  achievement  and  the  market  situation.  •  •  •'  ' 

In  the  Washington.  D.C.  Hispanic  community  these  factors  are  very  much  a 
-  reality  According  to  the  1970  census,  23  percent  of  all  D.C.  Hispanics  have  complet- 
ed high  school.  In  census  tracts  38*.  39,  and  40.  the  figures  for  non-completion  of 
secondary-level  education  were  70  percent  for  Hispanics  and  57  for  blacks.  Further- 
more, in  1970  13.5  percent  of  all  D.C.  Hispanics  were  living  under  poverty  level,  as 
compared  to  12  percent  nationwide.  Despite  the  considerable  number  of  Hispanics 
living  in  poverty,  only  3.8  percent  were  receiving  any  type  of  public  assistance, 
including  unemployment  benefits.  ^  n- 

The  1970  census  findings  indicated  that  the  unemployment  for  D.C.  Hispanics  was 
18  percent  In  1971,  the  D.C.  Manpower  Administration  conducted  a  study  on 
Hispanic  employment-related  problems'.  The  D.C.M.A.  summarized  its  findings  by 
reporting  that  the  Hispanics  often  have  to  accept  jobs  below  the  minimum  wage 
level,  hold  two  or  three  jobs  currently,  take  positions  below  their  level  training, 
cannot  up-grade  their  qualifications  for  lack  of  time,  energy  or  opportunity  for 
advanced  tj-aining,  and  are  often  victims  of  expl(^itation  and  discrimination  by  their 

^"^his'dTta  appears  to  be  confirmed  years  later  when  the  D.C.  Washington  Urban 
'  League  conducted  a  city-wide  survey.*  .    r    j        *  n  u;^^^r.;^ 

According  to  SOS  '7G.  stable  jobs  at  fair  wages  is  fundamentally  a  Hispanic 
problem.  The  survey  concluded  that  "Latinos  were  more  likely  than  blacks  to  be 
unemployed  because  of  layoffs  and  budget  cutbacks.'*  That  is  48  percent  of  latinos . 
were  unemployed  because  of  layoffs  compared  to  28  percent  of  blacks;  percent  ot 
the  Hispanic  population  interviewed  said  they  could  not  find  jobs  because  they  ack 
training  and  experience;  79  percent  of  the  Hispanics  felt  that  they  needed  job 
training;  71  percent  said  they  had  not  received  job  training  in  the  past.  Unly  it> 
percent  of  the  unemployed  were  receiving  jobless  benefits;  83  percent  of  those 
interviewed  were  not  eligible  for  unemployment  benefits;  65  percent  have  been  to 
the  D.C.  Employment  Office  but  94  felt  that  they  were  not  being  helped  to  nnd  jobs. 

For  55  percent  of  those  Hispanics  interviewed,  who  had  jobs,  stated  that  there 
were  no  other  household  members  at  work  and  about  85  percent  of  them  said  that 
they  have  to  have  more  than  one  job  to  make  ends  meet. 

'  "Counting  the  Forgotten**.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  April  1974. 

'Data  on  tTie  Hispanic  community  is  not  provided  in  such  District  publications  as:  Selected 
Demographic  Characteristics  of  D.C.."  D.C.  Office  of  Planning  and- Management.  Novemb^ 
1971;  "Demographic-Social  and  Health  Characteristics.**  D.H.lT,  1976;    Estimate  PooUlationj 
Census  Tract  Supplement.'*  Municipal  Planning  Office.  1973-74;  *The  People  oi  D.C.  Municipal 
Planning  0^^^^^  The  District's  latest  publication.  "1985.  A  Look  AWd  Population  Fore- 

casts."  Municipal  Planning  Office.  1976.  also  ignores  the  Hispanic  community. 

^"SOS  1976.^*  Washington  Urban  League.  1970  and  the  Adams  Morgan  Mt.  Pleasant  Hispanic 

^"i'^l^e  Unemployment  of  Non-White  Americans.*'  U.S.  Congress  1976.     ^  \ 
» "SOS  '76/*  Survey  conducted  by  the  Washington  D.C.  Urban  League. 
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Furthermore,  according  to  a  1979  survev  titled  the  housing  and  demographic 


whole.  'Over  90  percent  of  those  unemployed  are  not  receiving  unemployment 
fits-  Hisoanics  families  have  a  larger  median  size  family  than  the  rest  of  the 


as  a   

wmmuiiit"Tnd^  ^"  Hispanic^ 

interviews!  about  50  percent  of  them  do  not  speak  English  well  or  none  at  all. 

The  foregoing  limited  data  should  give  you  an  idea  of  the  unemployment  problem 
facing  the  D.C.  Hispanic  community.  In  various  (Kcasion^  we  contrasted  black- 
hispanics  data  to  further  project  the  accurateness  of  the  problem  for  if  the  unem- 
ployment prS)lem  within  the  D.C.  black  community  is  /ithout  question  of  cnsis 
proportion  so  is  that  of  the  Hispanic  community. 

The  D.C.  Hispanic  community  has  brought-this  problem  to  the  at^ntion  of  the 
city  administration  an-a  the  D.C.  employment  services  department  in  several  occa. 
sions.  However,  the  city  has  failed  to  effectively  deal  with  the  problem. 

lxk;al  government 

The  D  C  Department  of  Employment  Services  does  not  have  the  slightest  notion 
about  what  should  be  done  about  Hispanic  worker  exploitation,  the  unemplovment 
and  gross  under-employment.  Of  over  1,300  employees,  this  department  only  has 
seven  Hispanic  employees.  The  department  lacks  a  program  or  policy  attempting  to 

^"^Ho^^ver!  th^^^^  policies  and  programs  addr^ing  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, among  Hispanics  is  not  a  problem  unique  of  D.C.  Department  of  Employment. 
The  overall  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  failed  to  be  an  equal 

^X'^ASsn^Tlffo^  Mayor  Washington  committed  tl>e  District  of  Columbia 
into  a  prSgram  designed  to  increa;^  the  number  of  Hispanics  emploved  by  the  city 
Kovernme^t.  At  that  time,  accor.  ig  to  the  1971  staffing  report,  Hispani^  com- 
prised  only  0.6  percent  of  the  total  Sistrict  government 

later  of  the  estaVlishment  of  the  program,  Hispanics  constitute  only  0.5  percent  of 
over  40,000  employees  comprising  the  city's  workforce.  ^        ^  p 

Thus,  it  is  our  contention  the  Hispanic  worker  cannot  get  jobs  within  the  U.u 
government  and  they  are  the  first  victims  of  layoffs  and  cutbacks  in  thp  private 
sector.  As  a  result,  a  great  number  of  Hispanics  are  unemployed  and  underem- 

^^In^iew  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem,  we  have  categorically  asked  that  at 
least  the  following  corrective  measures  be  undertaken  by  the  responsible  authorities 

^^m^l^C^^'DOL  should  fund  a  four  year  comprehensive  bilingual  bicultural  employ- 
.  ment  and  training  center  for  Hispanics.  _  ;        i.  «•  f«  tntol 

(2)  DdL  should  recruit*  and  hire  bilingual  bicultural  staff  to  serve  the  total 
populatiohsbut  available  to  service  Hispanics  seeking  jobless  benefits  and  employ- 

"^(3)^bOL  shoiHd  hire  Hispanics  in  top  decision-making  positions. 
(4)  DOL  shouldSnitiate  a  survey  to  ascertain  the  unemployment  problem  ot  U.K.. 

"SThe'oTcrf^  Rights  should  hire  a  top  Hispanic  :equal  opportunity' 
officer  who  will  brin^  all  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  into  compliance  with 

''5.t^p"r^^^^^  is  seriously  l<M>king  into  the  legal  resources 

available  to  our  people,  since  the  D.C.  Empl6yment  Services  Department  have  made 
no  serious  attempt  to  solve  the  issue,  of  unemployment  among  Hispanics. 

Ci 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Our  community  has  and  will  continue  to  search  for  alternative  and  solutions 
all  of  our  problems  including  unemployment  which  is  considered  by  our  community 
as  one  of  the  three  major  problems  we  have  next  to  housing  and  immigration 

The  Hispanic  Council  with  its  small  staff  has  searched  for  monies  within  diffek-ent 
Federal  g^^^^^^^^  agencies.  In  dealing  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  we 

Le  confS  with  ^e  frustrating  exercise  that  the  most  available  re«oi^^^^ 
V  programs  for  which  we,  as  a  community  could  apply  for,  are  bemg  contracted  out  by 
the  D.C.  Employment  Services  Department  which  serve  m  prime  sponsor  for  all  the 
comprehensive  employment  training  act  programs.  In  the  area  of  special  projecte 
the  Federal  government  ^is  more  interested  in  approaches  of  national  scope,  al- 
though DC  is  unique  in  its  political  structure  and  demographic  composition,  very 
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little  has  been  done  to  make  DC  a  testing  center  for  pilot  projects  and  new  ideas. 
In  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  same  situation  as  with  the  Labor  Department.  '  .  , 

The  Health  and  Human  Services  of  the  Federal  government  has  mitiated  what 
they  call  a  Hispanic  access  initiative  project.  The  proiect  consist  m  ascertammg  the 
access  Hispanics  are  having  to  social  services  available  within  those  communities, 
containing  more  than  250,000  Hispanics.  i       4-  u 

•  Aijain  although  the  metropolitan  Washington  area  has  for  a  lopg  time  been 
considered  as  a  regional  planning  area  with  a  council  of  governors  comprising  the 
jurisdictions  pf  Maryland,  Virginia  and  D.C.;  and  although  the  local  communities 
and  governments  estimates,  puts  the  Hispanic  population  well  over  the  ^00,000,  the 
ever  growing  Hispanic  community  of  the  metropolitan  Washington  will  not  he  able 
to  benefit  from  this  need  assessment  effort,  due  to  some  technicalities  Thus,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  very  few  Federal  resources  are  being  applied  to  the  solution  oi 
local  problems.  The  local  government  has  done  little  or  nothing  about  those  prob- 

hi^  the  occasions  in  which  some  resources  are  identified,  the  response  of  the 
-Federal  government  to  financial  requests  is  always  in  this  proportion  to  the  needs 

^Alf  rnalMhe  Hispanic  Council  and  its  members  agencies  are  confronted  with,  the 
task  of  helping  solve  major  problems  in  the  area  of  housing,  employment,  education 
immigration,  social  services,  health  and  others  with  very  few  local  resources  and 
almost  none  from  the  Federal  government.  *   .„      ,  «•  ^ 

The  proposed  cuts  in  Federal  programs  will  make  our  community  eltorts  more 
difficult  because  the  District  Government  will  have  less  resources  on  top  of  its 
present  financial  problems.  ...  ^       •  »   

Thus,  our  community  will  receive  less  in  the  way  of  services  and  programs. 

We  trust  that  Congress  will  avoid  punishine  the  needy  blacks,.  Hispanics,  and 
white  families  of  our  cities  and  that  creative  solution  will  be  found  tc  the  problems 
of  the  inner  city.  We  believe  that  more  help  should  be  made  available  to  community 
based  organizations  (CBO)  such  as  our  Hispanic  Council  which  is  comprised  by  ^1 
community  agencies  and  programs.  '..^.u^ 

Let  me  end  by  saying  that  Hispanics  want  just  about  what  any  other  person 
wants-  A  job,  .respect  and  a  fair  opportunity  in  the  community.  The  well  being  of 
our  people  is  a  question  of  civil  and  human  rights.  We  trust  that  those  who  are 
responsible  and  concerned  will  help  us  better  the  life  of  our  people. 

Thank  you.  .  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBERTO  GOMEZ 
HOUSING  PROBLEM 

Mr  Gomez.  As  chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Hispanic  Community  and  Agencies,  I  come  before  you  to  offer 
several  important  points  for  you  to  consider  and  act  upon  as  the 
overall  housing  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  reached 
crisis  proportions.  I  am  more  concerned  with  solutions  thao  the 
problem  itself.  But  I  feel  decent,  safe,  and  affordable  housing  as  a 
goal  is  the  dream  of  all  Americans.  It  is  also  just  that  it  be  the 
dream  of  all  Latino^  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  ; 

There  are  several  ways  to  tackle  the  housing  problem— the  obvi- 
ous ones  are  Subsidies,  new  housing  stock,  and  homeownership.  I 
will  be  elaborating  on  the  different  ways  I  feel  subsidies,  new 
housing,  and  homeownership  can  be  solutions  to  the  problem  we 
have.  I  have  been  involved  in  the  housing  struggle  for.  6  years  now 
in  these  areas,  and  working  with  housing  councils  full  time  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  get  deeply  into  the  grassroots  suffering  of 
renters,  homeowners,  and  everybody  else  who  is  not  yet  a  renter  or 

homeowner.  .  ,   .,  i-       -    .i.    t^-  i.  •  i.  r 

There  are  not  enough  apartment  buildings  in  the  District  ot 
Columbia  participating  in  the  public  housing  programs,  and  the 
Office  of  Property  Management  can  attest  to  this— the  backlog  is 
about  4  years;  which  'means  that  people  applying  today  may  be 
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called  in  11)83  if  they  are  lucky.  As  I  go  on  talking  about  dates,  I 
feel  that  dates  such  as  1977  and  1976-and  probably  1975  and  1976 
are  still  very  current.  Only  the  problems  remain  the  same  m  some 
places,  but  in  many  other  areas  they  have  increased- 1980  may  be  a 
very  crucial  point  as  to  what  many  people  may  be  decidir^  m  the 
next  few  days,* I  would  even  say  months.  Because  at  this  time, 
Adams-Morgan  has  really  changed.  Section  8  is  also  in  a  jam. 
W^hington,  D.C.,  with  a  population  of  700,000,  receives  570  slots 
under  the  section  8  existing  program.  There  are  several  kinds  ot 
section  8,  but  this  one  only  gets  570  slots  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia For  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  disproportion  in  the 
distribution  of  the  section  8  allocations  of  slots,  the  cit^  of  Alexan- 
dria with  a  population  of  118,000  receives  150  slots  on  the  fu-st 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  this  is  an  increase  of  50  more  for  fiscal  y^ar 
1978 

At  this  proportion,  if  100  slots  per  thousand  were  allocated, 
Washington,  D.C.,  should  receive  1,050  slots. 

The  section  8  office  does  not  have  data  as  to  how  many  Latinos 
have  been  ,  given  certificates,  and  if  they  have  been  given  certifi- 
cates, how  many  have  been  able  to  find  adequate  apartments. 

We  will  also  be  touching  on  the  point  of  language  disadvantage, 
as  people  do  not  or  could  not  express  their  basic  needs  as  to  the 
health  problem  and  the  housing  problem.  Many  people  do  not 
know  how  to  apply  for  an  apartment,  to  ask  for  an  application  to 
.apply  for  an  apartment. 

WHO  WERE  THE  POTENTIAL  LOSERS  IN  THE  STRUGGLE 

In  order  to  identify  the  population  who  was  most  likely  to  be 
displaced  by  the  rehabilitation/gentrification  process  in  the  desig- 
nated HCS  area,  between  1970  and  1977,  we  used  demographic  data 
.  from  the  1970  census.  We  found  that  the  census  tracts  comprising 
this  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  low-income  families,  blacks, 
Hispanics,  the  elderly,  female-headed  families,  and  renter?,,  than 
did  the  city  as  a  whole.  . 

Unless  counseled  and  organized,  many  of  these  people  are  unable 
to  resist  the  forces  that  lead  to  their  displacement. 

As  we  talk  about  Hispanics,  I  follow  the  guidelines  of  Congress- 
man Garcia  from  New  York.  He  said  there  should  be  in'.the  agen- 
cies no  more  Puerto  Ricans,  South  Americans,  but  Hispanics. 
Among  ourselves  we  can  tell  the  difference,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  Federal  Government,  I  do  not  think  th^an  tell  the  difierence 
between  Cubans  and  Hispanics.  ^ 

LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 

One  of  the  major  findings  of  the  Urban  Coalition  study  was: 
In  nearly  all  the  neighborhoods  surveyed,  housing  rehabilitation  brought  with  it  a 
crouD  of  residents  with  different  characteristics  from  those  of  the  original  residents. 
They  were  almost  always  wealthier,  and  this  difierence  in  income  is  the  fundamen- 
tal dynamic  in  the  set  of  circumstances  contributing  lo  displacement. 

To  measure  the  percentage  of  the  population  who  were  low 
income  in  1970,  we  used  the  percentage  of  families  whose  income 
was  less  than  the  HUD  section  8  levels  for  low-  to  moderate-income 
families. 
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As  can  be  seen  from  table  1,  over  half  the  families  in  the  HCS 
area  fell  below  this  low-income  criteria.  In  the  Shaw  area— census  ^ 
tracts  47,  48,  2,  '49,  2— the,  income' of  7  out  of  10  families  was  low 
income  by  the  HUD  standards. 

BLACKS  AND  HISPANICS  , 

According  to  the  Urban  Coalition  report: 

Where  socioeconomic  differences  coincide  with  racial  or  ethnic  differences,  whites 
replace  less  affluent  black  or  Hispanic  Americans. 

We  have  already  seen  the  high  proportion  of  low-income' people 
who  lived  in  the  HCS  are^  in  1970.  In  1970,  this  area  also  con- 
tained a  higher  percent  of  black  residents  than  did  thecity  as  a 
whole— 82  percent  as  compared  to  71  percent— as  well  arthe  city's 
major  Hispanic  neighborhoods  in  Adams-Morgan  and  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. ^ 

THE  ELDERLY 

According  to'the  Urban  Coalition  report: 

Almost  80  percent  of  the  neighborhoods  reporting  elderly  residents  indicated  a 
decline  in  their  numbers  after  rehabilitation  '  *  •  whether  they  are  homeowners  or 
renters  they  often  are  not  able  to  cope  with  rapid  increase  in  housing  costs. 

As  can  be  seen  from  table  1,  the  HCS  area  had  a  slightly  higher 
percentage  of  people  age  65  and  over  in  1970  than  did  the  city  as  a 
whole.  Several 'census  tracts  within  this  area  contained  geriatric 
ghettos,  meaning  concentrations  of  older  people.  Census  tracts  30, 
30,/ind  43  in  Columbia  Heights^  Adams-Morgan,  and  Dupont  North 
had  the  older,  moderate-rent  mulfifamily  buildings  inhabited  by 
,  al.deriy  renters.  Two  of  these  tracts— 40  and  43— had  more  than 
'  twice  the  elderly  population  than  did  tlie  city  as  a  whole. 

RENTERS  <  - 

The  Urban  Coalition  study  shows  that  as  neighborhoods  are  re- 
habilitated, renters  are  displaced  as  multifamily  dwellings  are  ren- 
ovated for  single-family  use  or  sold  as  cooperatives:  and  condomin- 
iums We  are  concerned  with  the  older  council  agencies,  most 
housi.ig  counseling  services  most  Hispanics  come  to  look  for  assist- 
ance, especially  counseling.  There  are  many,  many  problems,  a 
little  bit  different  and  that  aggravate  the  problems  more  than  I 
would  say,  those  of  any  other  regular  white  or  black  elderly  person. 
We  serve  mostly  blacks,  but  we  do  have  a  lot  of  whites  coming  in. 

Besides  being  difficult  for  them  to  locate  any  place,  a  .  room, 
boarding  house,  or  an  apartment  in  any  building,  they,  of  course, 
do  not  know  anything  about  section  202/8  that  they  may  be  able  to 
use  and  none  of  the  other  sections  they  may  have  been  able  to  use 
before  such  as  236  or  235,  and,  by  the  way,  235  is  nonfunctioning  in 
this.  town.      '  / 

In  1970,  the  District  o5  Columbia  was  a  city  of  renters.  Almost  72 
percent  of  the  housing  stock  was  rental  housing. 

During  ,  this  same  year,  over  80  percent  of  the  housing  stock  in 
the  HCS  area  were  ren1:al  units.  While  several  tracts  in  Blooming- 
dale,  Ekington,  Brookland,  and  Edgewood— 33.1,  33.2,  92  and  93— 
had  a  higher  percentage  of  homeowners  than  did  the  city  as  a 
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whole  in  tracts  in  Adams-Morgan,  Columka  Heights,  Logan  Circle, 
and  Shaw  more  than  90  percent  of  all  units  were  rental. 

female-headed'  families 

While  female-headed  households  have  not  been  singled  out  in 
displacement  studies  as  a  group  severely  affected  by  gentrification 
as  will  be  seen  later  in  this  report,  the  percentage  of  female-headed 
households  in  a  qensus  tract  is  significantly  correlated  with  dis- 

placement.^_^  should  not  be  surprising  considering  that  female- 
headed  families  are  likely  to  be  black,  low  income  and  a  renter 

^XcordSig  to  a  recent  HUD  .  study,  female-headed  ^  households 
must  spend  higher  percentages  of  their  lower  incomes  for  older, 
less-well-maintained  housing  than  the  population '^as  a  whole  Llose 
to  90  percent  in  housing  counseling  services  are  women,  and  a  lot 
of  them,  about  60  percent,  would  be  heads  of  household. 

As  can  be  seen  from  table  1,  the  HCS  area  had  a  higher  percent- 
age of  female-headed  families  than  did  the  District  as  a  whole. 

In  1970,  about  25  percent  of  all  District  families  were  female 
headed.  In  this  same  year,  in  tracts  in  Le  Droit  Park,  and  bhaw,  , 
.  close  to  40  percent  of  all  families-  were  female  headed. 

In  sum,  the  elderly,  low-income  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  temale- 
headed  families  unless  counseled  and  organized  are  not  prepared  to 
effectively  resist  displacement  when  gentrification  begins. 

We  have  had  a  very  hard  time  with  the  city  and  the  Federal 
Government  with  allocation  of  funds  for  counseling  which  is  the 
only  viable  alternative.  When  there  is  not  enough  housing  you 
-must  know  how  what  is  available  can  be  found. 

There  are  examples  of  places  that  have  been  occupied  without 
properly  educating  prospective  tenants  and  those  places  have  been 

^'^Ther? K'place  in  New  York— named  after  a  saint— with  1,200 
units  that  were  destroyed  in  less  than  8  months.  Everybody  was 
taken  out  and  then  anybody  "who  wanted  to  apply  had  to  go 
through  counseling  sessions  and  be  certified  to  be  a  renter. 
Many  people  at  that  time  did  not  know  the  real  obligations  or 

duties  of  tenants.  '  ,    ,    .  i.  i  •  iu 

Today  the  building  is  a  success.  Eveiybody  is  taking  care  ot  the . 
place.  Everybody  was  counseled.  ^. 

As  we  will  see  in  the  next  section,  thjs 'gentrification  process  is 
increasing  at  a  rate  beyond  the  resources  of  many  long-time  resi- 
dents of  revitalizing  neighborhoods.  The  rate  of  the  process  makes 
a  gentrification  seem  like  a  natural  disaster  rather  than  a  man- 
made  social  and  economic  process. 

CONDO  CONVERSIONS 

'  A  recent  Washington  Post  article  proclaims  that  1978  "*  *  *  is 
turning  into  the  year  in  which  condominiums  have  finally  arrived, 
not  only  as  housing,  but  an  investment  in  real  estate  in  major 
urban  markets  around  the  country." 
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1  have  a  big  file  ol'  newspaper  articles  for  telling  things  to 
happen.  I  have  seen  the  same  articles  this  year.  In  other  words,  it 
is  repeating  and  repeating  itself  all  the  time; 

In  the  District,  condominium  conversion  has  been  used  by  real 
estate  investors  to  increase  profits  in  the  face  of  rent  control  regu- 
lation. Much  of  this  condo.  conversion  has  occurred  in  HCS  tracts 
north  of  Dupont  Circle,  in  Adams-Morgan  and  Mount  Pleasant. 

While  the  number  of  condo  conversion  permits  issued  in  the  city 
as  a  whoir  between  1976  and  the  first  half  of  1978  increased  by 
almost  400  percent,  the  increase  in  the  HCS  area  was  over  1,000 
percent. 

HOUSING  DISPLACEMENT 

The.  displaced  or  "new  urban  nomads^^e  the  losers  in  the 
struggle  for  the  city's  housing  stock,  the  low-income  black,  elderly, 
and  female-headed  households  have  few  weapons  to  successfully 
fight  the  rehabilitation/gentrification  of  their  homes  and  neighbor- 
hoods. '       /  " 

According  to  an  advertisement  for  the  District  in  a  recent  issue 
ol*  Time  magazine,  the  new  Barry  administration  states  that,  *'In 
1977,  some  7,000  people  left  the  District  because  of  housing  dis- 
placement.'' II  is  not  clear  where  this  figure  came  from  or  how 
reliable  ah  estimate  it  is.  Leaving  the  city  may  be  the  final  step  m 
the  displacement  process. 

Many  people  double  up,  two  or  three  families  move  into  a  unit, 
Gf  course,  that  is  against  regulations  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  overcrowding  is  a  very. common  practice  because  there  is  no 
place  to  go.  '  Nil 

There  is  some  evidence  that  people  displaced  from  their  homes 
attempt  to  stay  in  the  same  neighborhoods,  moving  to  even  less 
attractive  dwellings  or  doubling  up  with  friends  and  rel^tiyes  in 
even  more  crowded  housing. 

Given  this  evidence,  this  study  examines  several  measures  of  the 
displacement,  including  evictions,  notices  to  vacate  for  economic 
reasons,  decline  in  the  housing  stock  and  population  decline. 

EVICTIONS 

Those  renters  who  are  actually,  evicted  from  their  homes  by  the 
U.S.  Marshal's  Office  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  those  who 
are  displaced  because^  of  their  inability  to  pay  the  rent.  . 

Many  people  leave*  before  they  get  evicted.  It  is  a  very  shameful 
thing.  People  don't  like  to  lose  things  when  they  are  put  oiit  in  the 
street 

In  1977,  of  34,567  writs  issued  by  the  Landlord-Tenant  court,  only 
2,531  resulted  in  belongings  placed  on  the  street  by  the  Marshal  s 
Office.  Many  of  the  remaining  potential  evictees  undoubtedly  left 
in  the  night  before  the  actual  eviction  took  place. 

In  1977,  in  the  city  as  a  whole,  approximately  1.3  percent  of  all 
renters  suffered  the  indignity  of  having  their  belongings  placed  on 
the  streets.  ^In  the  HCS  area  the  eviction  rate  was  slightly  higher, 
1.6  percent  \     i  • 

As  can  b^e  seen  from  table  3,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  evictions  carried  out  between  1970  and  1977  in  the  city 
as  a  whole.  During  this  same  period,  half  of  the  HCS  tracts  showed 
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an  increase,  that  is,  again.  Mount  Pleasant,  'Adams-Morgan  or 
Northwest!.  "       .        •  on  • 

The  greatest  increases  in  evictions  were  in  census  tract  6d  in  , 
Adams-Morgan  and  census  tract  44  bordering  Logan  Circle,  both 
areas  >vith  heavy  gentrification. 

NEW  HOUSING  STOCK 

The  new  Director  of  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia  department  of 
Housing. and  C!ommunity  Development  has  expressed  his  plans  of 
removing  the  boards  off^the  houses  and  building  as  a  means  of 
creating  new  housing  stock!  i:         .  i 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  exellent  sign  of  positive  change  is  also 
hope  that  Latinos  will  have  a  fair  share  of  the  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing inventory.        .  "  .  j  T 

The  6nly  problem  we  have  is  the  community  is  being  moved  out  . 
of  the  neighborhood  and  that  is  not  happening  only  in  Washington,- 
D.C.,  but  I  guess  notices  from  many  other  cities  where  the  same 
thing  is  happening.  ^  • 

In  the  Hispanic  community,  besides  the  tune  one  spends  in  the 
neighborhood  there  are  many  other  things  that  enter  into  play  like 
the  stores  where  they  speak  Spanish,  where  they  buy  their  food, 
the  restaurants,  the  churches.  i_      -,  , 

I  even  have  arguments  with  tenants  who  say  they  don  t  want  to 
go  to  the  United  States  yet;  they  want  to  stay  in  Adams-Morgan. 
They  can  go  and  work  in  the  United  States,  downtown,  and  come 
back  to  Latin  America  where  Spanish  is  spoken  and  people  eat  the 
same  and  listen  to  the^same  music. 

HOUSING  FINANCE  AGENCY 

Relatively  nevy  legislation  passed  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
increased  the  instrument  that  was  so  badly  needed  to  alleviate  the 
intricate  housing  problems.  /«  r 

The  District  of  Columbia  Housing  Finance  Agency  Act  (2-291)  of 
November  1978  may  be  the  answer  to  the  alternative  of  home- 
ownership  and  we  Latinos  want  to  have  a  direct  impact  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  and  advisory  boards  as  we  are  enti- 
tled by  law  as  stipulated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Law  1-86  and 
as  mandated  in  the  Housing  Finance  Agency  Act  of  the. District  of 

Columbia.  ,  '  tt  - 

I  don't  know  what  is  happening  with  the  Housing  l»inance 
Agency  at  this  time.  Nothing  much  has  happened.  ' 
^   As  we  get  an  education  for  the  labor  market,  renters  and  home- 
owners must  be  offered  the  education  necessary  in  order  to  become 
better  renters  and  better  homeowners..  •  T^i-inr^ 

The  new  administration  must  support  the  idea  that  DCCD  should 
contirxue  to  fund  and  expand  the  housing  counseling  program  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  city's  Hispanic  residents  and  new- 
comers which  would:  (1), assist  in  locating,  housing;  (2)  maintain 
current  information  on  siyailable  rental  housing  in  the  city  ^d 
other  houping  programs  th^t  can  benefit  the  communities;  (3)  edu- 
cate Hispanics  on  their  rights,  the  Ck)de,  and  housing  standards  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  areas*  of  consumer  concerns;  (4)  assist 
Hispanic  families  interested  in  becoming  homeowners  and/or  any 
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related,  areas;  and  (5)  assist  Hispanics  in  learning  how  to  use  pres- 
ent services  and  programs  offered  by  DHCD. . 

HISPANIC  COUNSELING  CENTERS 

During  the  time  of  testimony  for  the  community  development 
program,  the  Department  filed  a  petition  for  $350,000  to  be  allo- 
cated for  counseling  centers  in  the  city.  We  would  like  to  see  that  a 
fair  proportion  is  allocated  to  help  Hispanics  specifically,  because- 
of  the  four  hpusing  and  counseling  services  centers  in  the  city, 
there  is  only  one  that  has  two  bilingual  counselors. 

So  out  of  four  centers,  one  of  the  two  counselors  is  actually  not 
therQ  most  of  the  time  and  is  trying  to  do  training  so  there  is  only 
one  functioning  housing  counselor.  •  ' 

In  the  economic  aspect  we  realize  that  economic  growth  is  para- 
mount to  the  solution  of  housing  and  social  problems.  Sometimes 
for'iinderstandable  reasons.  Sometimes  we  think  there'is  a  lack  .of 
understanding  or  probably  not  an  appreciation  that  Hispanics  can 
take  the  initiative  in  economic  development. 

The  changes  we  are  experiencing  in  our  community  do  n^t  have 
the  guidance  of  the  District  of  Columbia  government.  The  let  them 
do  it  and  hands  off  attitude  whicl;i  has  characterized  the  local 
government  has  to  come  to  an  end.  .  . 

'We  do  not  want  handouts  and  tokenism,  but  participation  on 
District  of  Columbia  decisions  on  policies  and  growth  for  our  com- 
munity. ,  . 

The  strategy  to  expand  the  economic  base  is  to  maximize  re- 
sources of  the  Latinos  via  shops  and  businesses  in  general  with  the 
establishment  of  a  community  development  corporation,  that  really 
takes  into  account  the  needs  of  the  Hispanics.  ,1 

When  we  presented  one  proposal  y/e  were  presented  with  an- 
other  that  Spanish  could  be  a  subcomponent.  You  have  three  conj- 
ponents  and  you  can  be  component  A-1  or  B-1  or  C-1.  We  don  t 
want  to  be  subcomponents,  we  want  to  be  major  comt)onents. 

This  is  feasible  since  we  are  close  to  four  major  hotels  and  in  a 
strategic  position  within  District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government  cannot  provide  all  the 
housing  needed,  but  the  government  can  provide  funds  for  us  to 
plan  the  growth  in  the  area  together  with  other  residents.  We  want 
a,  road  map  to  avoid  displacement  and  to  expand  our  economic 
base; 

TOURISTS 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  city  of  visitors.  According  to  the  Hotel 
Association  of  Washington,  the  National  Park  Services,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bicentennial  Commission,  12  million  visitors 
come  to  Washington  every  year.  They  come  to  stay  4.2  days  but 
after  visiting  the  White  House  and  some  museums  they  leave  at 
the  end  of  2.8  days.  The  District  of  Columbia  loses  1.4  tourist  day 
times  12  million,  that  is  to  say,  16.8  million  days  a  year. 

We  won't  get  it  all  in  our  community  but  we  ^an  certainly  use 
the  benefits' of  the  employment  and  ecouomic  strength  that  may 

result.  '   ,         '     1.        •  ui.  • 

The  CDC  proposal  is  just  that— but  the  one  we  have  right  now  is 
the  one  where  Hispanics  would  be  a  subcomponent— a  way  for  us 
to  determine  what  we  want,  need,  and  demand. 
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It  will  be  a  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  cooperation  between  the 
city's  administration,  a  new  City  Council,  tnd  the  Latin9  communi-  , 
ty  which  has  been  subjected  to  so  much  discrimmation  in  the  past. 

W\]at  we  want  is  fair. 

What  we  ask  is  just.  ^  , ,  , 

What  we  envision  is  the  seed  which  will  represent  unquantitiable 
benefits  to  the  city  by  resolving  housing  problems  upgrading  the 
economy  of  the  area;  and  above  all,  soften  the  resentment,  we 
Latinos  have  about  the  way  our  Government  behaves  toward  us. 
The  time  is  for  immediate  action,  not  for  promises,  and  for  that  we 
will  make  a  lot  of  people  accountable,  specifically  the  Congress. 

Our  experience  in  the  community  is  that  our  agency,  which 
offers  most  of  the  housing  information  assistance  in  the  area,  does 
not  receive  adequate  funding  geared  toward  offering  this  valuable 
service  to  the  Hispanic  community.  j  rp:  „u:„„ 

The  city  does  not  seem  to  take  into  consideration  the  difficulties 
of  serving  a  multicultural/bilingual  community.  The  agency  does 
not  have  enough  space  and  cannot  afford, any  more. 

Being  an  HUD-approved  counseling  agency,  the  best  we  can  say 
is  that  our  funding  is  minimal  coming  from  the  city  with  provi- 
.  sions  of  zero  dollars  for  Hispanics;  nothing  for  training. 

The  city  in  its  proposal  has  requested  $315  million  for  counsel- 
ing- the  Council  of  Hispanic  Community  and  Agencies  and  Housing 
Counseling  Services,  Inc.,  hope  that  Hispanics  will  be  kept  in  mind 

Otherwise,  we  will  continue  to  see  the  community  conie  out  ot 
the  neighborhood  for  the  lack  of  proper  assistance.  This  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  say  that  like  in  other  areas  of  the  Nation,  housing 
proiectS'  are  far  off  and  away  from  the  neighborhoods  in  which 

^^KikK'to  say  that  cuts  will  affect  our  level  of  services  in  the 
community  is  like  worrying  about  the  future  death  of  tha  chicken 
of  the  golden  eggs  before  it  is  even  born.  We  worry  about  not 
having.  We  have  had  nothing  much.  Hopefully,  wewh  be  able  to 
drop  the  "nothing"  knd  exchange  the  lonely  "much  for  something. 
/"  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  attention. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gomez  follows:] 

Statement^of  Alberto  Gomez,  on  Behalf  of  the  Council  of  Hispanic  , 
Community  and  Agencies 

D.C.  Hispanics  and  the  Housing  Problem 

As  chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Council  of  "'^''"X.P"'^";,^'^ 
and  Agencies.  I  come  before  you  to  offer  several  important  points  for  you. to  consider 
and  act  upon. 

HOUSING  PROBLEMS 

The  over-all  housing  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  h^  reached  cris^ 
nroTOrtions  Decent,  sife,  and  affordable  housing  as  a  goal  is  the  dream  of  all 
Eicrs  lUs  also  just  that  it  be  the  dream  of  all  Latin(«  in  the  Disii  .ct  of 

*^  ThTre^are  several  ways  to  tackle  the  housing  problem-the  obvious,  ones  are 

^tfeno't°entu|h'Sr^^^^^^^  District  of  Columbia  participat- 

ine  in  the  public  housing  programs  and  the  Office  of  Property  Management  can- 
attest  to  this-the  back  log  is  of  about  4  years;  which  means  that  people  applying 
S  may  be  calfed  in  lofs  if  thev  are  lucky.  Section  8  is  also  iD  a  jam.  Washing- 
t^%C  with  a  population  of  700,(500  receives  570  slots  under  the  section  8  existing 
'  Droeram  For  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  disproportion  in  the  dis  ribution 
of  thHection  8  allocations  of  slots,  the  city  of  Alexandria.with.  a  population  of 
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118.000  receives  ir>0  slots  bn  the  first  fiscal  year  1977  and  this  is  an  increase  of  50 

"  At^th[s^pro"p^^^  if  one  hundred  slots  per  thousand  were  allocated.  Washington, 
D.C.  should  receive  1,050  slots.  t  u      u  ..ys^^T^ 

The  section  8  office  does  not  have  data  as  to  how  many  Latmos  have  beeo^ivea 
certificates  and,  if  they  have  been  given  certificates,  how  many  have  been/able  to 
find  adequate  ^artments.  "  \^ 

WHO  WERE  THE  POTENTIAL  LOSERS  IN  THE  STRUGGLE? 

In  order  to  identify  the  population  who  was  most  Kkely  to  be  displaced  bv  the 
rehabilitation/gentrification  process  in  the  designated  HCS  area,  between  1970  and 
1977.  we  used  demographic  data  from  the  1970  census.  We  found  that  the  census 
tracts  comprising  this  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  low  income  families,  blacks. 
Hispanics.  the  elderly,  female  headed  families  and  renters,  than  did  the  city  as  a 
whole 

Unless  counseled  and  organized  many  of  these  people  are  unable  to  resist  the 
forces  that  lead  to  their  displacement. 

LOW-INCOME  PAMIUCS 

One  of  the  major  findings  of  the  urban  coalition  study,  was  "in  nearly  all  the 
neighborhoods  surveyed,  housihg  rehabilitation  brought  with  it  a  group  of  residents 
with  different  characteristics  from  those  of  the  original  residents.  They  were  almost 
always  wealthier  and  this  difference  in  income  is^the  fundamental  dynamics  in  the 
set  of  circumstances  contributing  to  displacement."  •    i  Qr,n 

To  measure  the  percentage  of  the  population  who  were  low  income  ui  1970,  we 
used  the  percentage  of,  families  whose  income  was  less  than  the  HUD  section  » 
levels  for  low-  to  moderate-income  families.  , 

As  can  be  seen  from  table  1,  over  half  the  families  in  the  HCS  area  fell  below  this 
low  income  criteria.  In  the  Shaw  area  (census  tracts  47.  48.  2^  49.  2),  the  income  of 
^even  out  of  ten  families  weraiow  income  by  the  HUD  standards. 


According  to  the  Urban  Coalition  report.  "Where  socioeconomic  differences  coin- 
^de  with  racial  or  ethnic  differences  whites  replace  less  affluent  black  or  Hispanic 

Americans."  ,     .  i     .    i-    j  •  i.u 

We  have  already  seen  the  high  proportion  of  low  income  people  who  lived  in  the 
HCS  area  in  1970.  In  1*970,  this.area  also  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  black 
residents  than  did  the  city  as  ti  whole  (82  percent  as  compared  to  71  percent)  as  well 
as  the  city's  major  Hispanic  r:    .rhborhoods  in  Adams-Morgan  and  Mount  Fleasant. 


THE  ELDERLY 


According  to  the  Urban  Coalition  report,  "^ost  80  percent  of  the  neighborhoods 
reporting  elderldy  residents  indicated  a  decline  in  their  numbers  after 
rehabilitation  .  .  .  w1ie the r  they  are  homeowners  or  renters  they  often  are  not  able 
to  cope  with  rapid  increase  in  housing  costs."  i.  r 

As  can  be  seen  from  table  1.  the  HCS  area  had  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of 
people,  age  65  and  over*in  1970  than  did  the  city  as  a  whole.  Several  census  tracts 
within  this  area  contained  geriatric  ghettos.  Census  tracts  30,  30.  and  4d  4n  Lolum- 
bia  Heights,  Adams  Morgan  and  DuPont  North  had  the  older,  moderate  rent  multi- 
family  buildings  inhabited  by  elderly  renters.  Two  of  these  tracts  (40  and  43hhad 
more  than  twice  the  elderly  population  than  did  the. city  as  a  whole.- 

RENTERS 

The  Urban  Coalition  study  shows  that  as  neighborhoods  are  rehabilitated,  rentere 
are  displaced  as  multi-family  dwellings  are  renovated  for  single  family  use  or  sold 
as  cooperatives  and  condominiums.  ^  j.   r  j.u 

In  1070,  the  District  of  Columbia  was  a  city  of  renters.  Almost  percent  of  the 
housini?  stock  was  rental  housing.  During  this^  jsame  year,  over  80  percent  of  .the 
housing  stock  in  the  HCS  area  were  rental  units.  While  several  tracts  in  Blooming- 
dale  Ekington.  Brookland  and  Edgewood  (33.1. -33.2.  92  and  93)  had  a  higher 
percentage  of  home-owners  th^n  did  the  city  as  a  whole,  in  tracts  in  Adams-Morgan, 

•Source:  Home  CounselinR  Needs  in  the  North  Central  Area  of  Washington,  D.C.-by  Hous- 
in^  Counsolinji  Services.  Inc.  March  I'.^T!). 
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Columbia  Heights,  Logan  Circle  and  Shaw  more  than  90  percent  of  all  units"  were  ^ 
rental. 

FEMALE  HEADED  FAMIUES 

While  femal?  headed  households  have  not  been  singled  out  in  displacement  stud- 
ies as  a  group  leverely  affected  by  gentrification  as  will  be  seen  later  in  this  report, 
the  percentage  of  female  headed  households  in  a  census  tract  is  significantly  corr^ 
lated  with  displacement.  This  finding  should  hot  be  surprising  considering  that 
ftmale  headed  fS^are  likely  to  te.  black,  4ow  income  and  a  renter  Popujat'on- 
Wding  to  a  rS»n?HUD  study,  female  headed  households  must  spend  higher 
pe^centafes  of  thii?  lower  incomes'^  for  older,  less  well  maintained  housmg  than  the 

'^A^'can"bf  ^""nllom  table  1,  the  HCS  area  had  a  higher  percentage  of  female 
he^ed  fa^^:;i^?han  did  the  District^as  a  whole.  In  ^^'^P' 

District  families  were  female  headed.  In  this  same  year,  in  tracts  in  Le  Droit  Park,, 
and  Shaw,  close  to  40  percent  of  all  families  were  female-headed.  f„„:i:^ 
In  sum  the  elderlyVlow  income  blacks,.  Hispanics  and  female  headed  fanulies 
unl^  coinseled.  and  organized  are  not,  prepared  to  effectively  resist  displacement 

'^']S'wrS''^'"n'^e"next  section,  this  gentrification  process  .is  increasing  at  a 
rate  Ijeycind  the  resources  of  many  long  time  residents  of  "revitalizing  neighbor- 
hoSs.'^  The  rate  of  the  process  mdces  a  gentrification  seem  like  a  natural  disaster 
rathef  than  a  man-ma^e  social  and  economic  process. 

CONDO  CONVERSIONS 

A  recent  Washin'gton  Post  article  proclaims  that  1978  ".  .  .  is  turning  into  the 
year  Twhich  condominiums  have  flnallv  arrived,  not  only  as  housing,  but  an 
investment  real  estate  in  major  urban  markets  around  the  country.  ^ 

I^the  District  condominium  conversion  has  been  used  by  real,  estate  investors,  to 
increase  profite  in  the  facaof  rent  control  regulation.  Much  of  this  condo  conversion 
hM  <^curr«l  in  HCS  track  north  of  Dupont  Qrcle.  in  Adams-Morgan  and  Mount 

'''wWle'  the  number  of  condo  conversion  permits  issued  in  the  dty  as  a  whole 
between  1976  and  the  first  half  of  19.78  increased  by  almost  400  percent,  the 
in  -.-ease  in  the  HCS  area  was  over  1,000  percent.  -    ,  - 

HOW  MUCH  DISPLACEMENT  HAS  OCCURRED?' 

.  The  displaced  or  "new  urban  nomads"  are  the  losers'  in  the  strurale  for  the  city's 
housfng  stock  the  low  income  black,  elderlv,  and  female  headedTouseholds  have 
ffew  wfa^s  to.  successfully  fight  the  rehabilitation/gentrification  of  their  homes 

°"Ac"oSto°fn  advertisement  for  the  District  in  a  recent  issue  of  Time  Maga- 
zine the  niw  Barry  administration  states  that,  "in  1977  some  7,000  people  left  the 
District  Sse  o7housing  displacement."  .It  if  n°t.  <:learj^here  this  fig^^ 
from,  or  how  reliable  an  estimate  it  is.  Leaving  the  city  may  be  the  final  step  in  the 
SsD^kcement  process.  There  is  some  evidence  that  people  displaced  from  their 
hom^  aTtempt  to  stay  in  the  same  neighborhoods,  .moving  to  even  l^f  attrartive 
dwdtfnes  or  doubling  up  with  friends  andTelatives  in  even  more  crowded  housing 
'■  Given  this  evidence,  this  study  examines  several  measur^  of  the  d>8Placement 
including  evictions;  notices  to  vacate  for  economic  reasons,  decline  in  the  housing 
stock  and  population  decline. 

,  EVICTIONS 

Those  renters  who  are  actually  evicted  from  their  homes  by  the  U.S.  Marehall's 

•  ofTice  represen"  only  a  small  portion  of  those  who  are  displaced  because  of  their 

'"!n'l977^,Ti'4,567  writs  issued  by  the  landiord-tenant  court  only  2,531  r^;^lt*^  in 
bebnginCT  placed  on  the  street  by  the  marshal's  office.  Many  of  the  remaining 
Stialevictees  undoubtedly  left  in  the  night  before  the  actual  eviction  took  E.la«. 
'^In  1977  in  the  city  as  a  wLle,  approximately  1-3  percent  of  al  renter  suffered 
the  indignity  of  having  their  belongings  , placed  on  the  streets.  In.the  HCS  area  the 
pviction  rate  was  slightly  higher  (l.o  percent).  .  i.  r 

•  A^  ca^te^n -fr^^^  3,  there  wa^  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of 
evictions  carriSt  between  1970  and  1977  in  the  city  as  a  whole.  During  this  same 
period,  half  of  the  HCS  tracts  showed  an  increase.  aj  „„M„,»,nr,  nr,H 
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SOMK  SOLUTIONS 


New  housinn  Stock  *       ,  ^ 

Thp  new  director  of  the  D.C.  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  DeyeloFH 
hn^^xoV^sed  his  plans  of  removing  the  boards  off  the  houses  and  building  as 
TmLn^of  Sing  nerSousing  stockS  believe  this  to  be  an^excellent  sign  of 
JoXe  chLge  lTa^sS  hoped  that  latinos  will  have  a  fair  share  of  the  rehabilitated  ^ 
housing  inventory.  ■>  X 

° Housing  Finance  Agency  ».  ,  ^  ,     u-  I  :„=tr., 

Relatively  new  legislation  passed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  creased  the  mstru-/ 
mpnt  that  WM  so  badly  needed  to  alleviate  the  housing  intricate  problems.  The 
ofstrict  of  C^lSmbia  HoLrng  Finance  Agency  Act  (2-291)  of  November  1978  may  be 
the  "nswer  to  the  alternative  of  home  ownership  and  we  latinos  want  to  have  a 
diryt  f^pact  ai  members  of  the  board  of  directors  and  advisoo'  boards  as  we  are 
entitled  by  law  as  stipulated  in  D.C.  Law  1-86  and  as  mandated  in  the  Housing 

'rwelK  elucS  Khe  filSfmtlfet.  renters  and  homeowner,  must  be 
offt?ed  the  education  n^eiary  in  order  to  become  better  renters  and  better  home- 


"The'^new  administration  must  support  the  idea  that  D.C.C.D  should  continue  to 
fund  and^xrmnd  £he  housing  counseling  program  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
city's  Hispanic  residents  and  newcomers  which  would: 

(a)  Assist  in  locating  housing;  u„,„:„„  ;„  fu„  ^itv  anA 

(b)  Maintain  current  information  on  available  rental  housing  in  the  city  and 
other  housing  programs  that  can  benefit  the  communities; . 

(c)  Educate  hispanics  on  their  rights,  the  code  and  housing  standards  in  D.C. 

"^rASsf  hl'spanTc  foS"^^  in  becoming  homeowners  and/or  any,' 

'■''leH^ist^fiispanics  in  learning  how  to  use  present  services  and  prograj/s 
.    In°E1conom"c  aLct  we  realize  that  economic  growth  is  paramount  to  the 

phnracterized  the  local  government  has  to  come  to  an  end.  r>  r.  j    •  ;  

wf  do  not  want  hand-outs  and  tokenism,  but  participation  on  D.C.  decision  on 

•"The  stTaSTp  expand  theTonSm?^  l^ase  is  to  maximize  resources  of  the  latinos 
via  shoS  anfbd^sineLes  in  general  with^e  establishment  of  a  community  develop- 

'"T^'-^fble  since  we  are  close  to  four  major  hotels  and  in  a  Strategic  position 

''Th""^  government  cannot  provide  all  the  housing  ""^^ed,  but  the  government 
can  Di  J -id?  funds  for  us  to- plan  the  grovrth  in  the  area  together  w'tbjJther 
r^idert^  W6  want  a  ''road  map"  to  avoid  displacement  and  to  expand  ou.  .economic 

""washinEton  '  D  C  is  a  city-of-visitors- aecording-t«-the  Hotel  ^AssoGiation  of 
W^So^'n'the  National  Pag  Services,  and  the  d  £  Bicentennia^Com^^^^ 
million  visitors  come  to  Washington  every  year.  They  come  to  stay  4  ^  days  out 
after  vi    mv  the  White  House  and  some  museums  they  =leave  at.  the  end  of  ^.8  days.. 
D  C  lose  "  4  tourist  day  times  12  million  that  is  to  say   6.8  ^ajs  a  j^^^^^ 

We  won't  get  it  all  in  our  community  but  we  can  certainly  use  the  benefits  of  the 
emtlovment  and  economic  strength  that  may  result.  „„^  o„h 

The  OK  proposal  is  just  that:  A  way  for  us  to  determine  what  we  want,  need  and 
demand  I'  wilFbe  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  cooperation  between  the  "ty  b 
admim,  lion,  a  new  city  council  and  the  latino  comm-inity  which  has  been  sub- 
'  so  much  discrimination  in  the  past, 
■hat  we  want  is  fair.  °«  . 

What  we'en vision 'iifhe  seed  which  will  represent  unquantifiable  benefits  to  the 
Miv  b^^^fving  houslngiproblems  upgrading  the  economy  of  the  area;  and  above 
alfuXnThe  rLntment' we  latinos  have  about  the  way  our  go^e>-"">f"' ^^^aves 
towards.  U.S  The  time  is  for  immediate  action  not  .for  promises  and  for  that  we  will 

'  '?'?J^V'°"^rienc.'^in'the. community  that  our  agency  (which  offers  most  of  the 
homing  ^^formation  distance  in  the  area)  does  not  ''«««iv«  adequate  funding 
ge"r"d  toward  offering  this  valuable  service  to  the  hispanic  community.  The  city 
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does  not  sci'in  to  lake*  into  consideration  the  difficulties  of  serving  a  multicultural/ 
bilingual  community.  The  aj;ency  does  not  have  enough  space  and  cannot  afford 
anymore.  /         '  •  l 

Being  an  HUD  approved  counseling  agency,  the  best  we/can  say  is  that  our 
funding  is  minimal  coming  from  the  city  with  provisions  of  zero  dollars  for  hispan- 
ics;  nothing  for  training.  The  city  in  its  CDBC-6  proposal  has  requested  $315  million 
for  counseling:  the  council  oj  hispani"  community  and  agencies  and  Housing  Coun- 
seling Services,  Inc.  hope  tliat  hispanics  will  be  kept  in/mind.  Otherwise  we  will 
continue  to  see  tht»  community  c.  -^e  out  of  the  neighborhood  for  the  lack  of  proper 
assistance.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  say  that  like  in  other  areas  of  the  Nation, 
housing  projects  are  far  off  and  away  from  the  neighborhoods  in  which  pebple  live. 

Frankly,  to  say  that  cuts  will  affect  our  level  of  services  in  the  community  is  like 
worrying  about  the  future  death  of  the  chicken  of  the  golden  eggs  before  it  is  even 
born.  We  worry  about  not  having.  We  have  had  nothing  much.  Hopefully  we  will  be 
able  to  drop  the  ''nothing"  and  exchange  the  lonely  "much"  for  something. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  attention./ 

TABLE  l.-THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  POPUU\TION  IN  DANGER  OF  BEING  DISPLACED  IN  1970  BY 

CENSUS  TRACT 


■{n  percent 


Census  tt;»cl  Families  wi!h      pp,-.-  ny-,  tpmaie  headed  "^"'^'^ 

incomes  below         ^  ewer     g.g^^     ,e    ^ema'e  eafled      ^^^  ^^ 

HUD  gui(Jes  "'""'^^  households 


48.2 

11:2 

67.2 

25.4 

86.0 

41.9 

8.2 

67.7 

25.1 

72.5 

52.7 

7.2 

86.4 

31.2 

89.4 

50.3 

0.4 

96.8 

31.0 

69.7 

'  70.0 

9.5 

95.0 

32.0 

86.1 

^  42.7 

10.3 

97.0 

28.3  '  . 

53.5 

41.8 

10.5 

99.0  . 

34.3 

60.2 

64.0 

10.3 

97.0 

39.7 

o  80.5 

72.2 

0.8 

98.3 

31.5 

88.5 

55.9 

4.5 

93.9 

31.2 

92.9 

64.3 

•  9:1 

75.9 

27.9 

92.8 

46.0' 

13.1 

54.4 

24.3 

■85.1 

36.0 

17.3 

32.2 

22.6 

89.0 

58.5 

9.2 

84.0 

29.7 

91.9 

50.6' 

19.1 

82.8 

34.3 

89.7 

58.7 

10.1 

98.2 

34.2 

'  82.9 

1  60.6-- 

10.9 

99.5 

32.0 

66.7 

9.2 

98.9 

37.7 

71.5  . 

7.2 

95.2 

39.5 

7  73.1 

78.8 

9.7 

99.3 

37.2 

/  87.3" 

69.8 

8.9 

92.4 

29.7 

91.5 

■  50.4 

10.7 

53.4 

24.2 

96.0 

43,1 

7.0 

98,5 

30.0 

63.5 

32.1 

10.4 

737 

22.4 

66.1 

■  29.0 

10.8 

84.3 

23.4 

47.4 

51.5 

10.0 

82.0 

29.4 

50.8 

36.8 

9.4 

71  1 

25.3 

71.5 

27.1  

27.2   .:  

:  28  

29  '  

30  

33.1  

33.2  

34  

36  

37  

38  

39  

40  

m  

43  

44  \  

4t  :  

47  :  

48  2  

•49.2.   ,  

52.1  :  

87..  :  •  :. 

92  ....  

93  

HCS  area  ,  

Total  city  

Source  US  Bureau  of  Ihe  Census.  Census  ol  Population  and  Housing  19/0.  Census  Tracts.  Pinal  Reports,  PHC  (1)   226.  Wast^ngtk  DC. 
Tables  P  1.  P-4,  H  I  ^ 

TABLE  2;-THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  RE/\L  ESTATE  MARKET.  1970-77.  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 


In  petcent  Number  of  concki 

-   -     conversion  permits  lirst 

S^^"  Increase  m      .  „,p^      Increase  in  ...half 

19^^         sales  ortce.     'S,'ip  iqJi   7  °'  

1970-74       P""-  '3'^-"         sales  1976      -  1978 


271  $17,072  144'2 

27  2    19,231  ••  74.2 

28    17.276  35.6 

'29    12.929  59.0 


40.7 

-6.7 

0  . 

0 

106.6 

58.5 

0 

88 

53.1 

963 

0 

31 

36.0 

57.9 

,0 

0 

\'S2o 
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TABLE  2.-THE  AeTIVITY'OF  THE  REAL  ESTATE  MARKET,  1970-77,  BY  CENSUS  TRACT-Continued 


In  percent 


Census  tract 


Sales  price. 
1970  . 


Increase  in 
sales  price. 
vl970-74 


Increase  in  sales 
price.  1974-77 


■Increase  in 
nbmber  of 
sales 


Number  of  condo 
cuiversion  permits  first 
hall 


1976 


1978 


30    15,258  28.8 

331 T   13.282  •  48.8 

332    V  12.916  25.4 

34   10.585  52.7 

36 "^'7    17,292  19.3 

37 ^    14,602  55.8 

38   11.534  100.0 

39"*'   24,642  64.5 

40   33.501  71.7 

421   15.378  107.3 

43   16.058  51.9 

44 " ...r.   11.425  40.5 

45   10.870  68.2 

46!II7ZI..!.!  "   10.102  27.1  • 

5^2 -ZZIZZI sisbii' ^35l 

.492   34,641  -420 

521 ■ ;   19,734  76.1 

87    ' ..:  :   13,148  ^  34.7 

92   14,471  '  ..  38.6 

93   16.785  ■  34.4 

HCSaiea:::.:.:.^   15,493  ^  76.4 

Total  city   ^6,025^^^^,^54.6  ^  

Source:  Sales  and  Sales  Price  Informatio  UnpuWistyed  Data.  D.C.  Municipal  Planning  Ofiice.  Condo  Comwsion  Permits.  Unpulilished  Data.  Rental 
Accommodalions  Office. 

TABLE  3.-H0W  MUCH  DISPLACEMENT  BETWEEN  1970-77,  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 


47.0 

76.9 

0 

0 

62.3 

42.1 

0 

0 

74.9 

74.3 

0 

0 

33.3 

63.6 

0 

0 

75.0 

147.6  • 

0 

0 

16.7 

141.7 

0 

405 

43.8 

150.0 

14 

32 

50.8 

471.4 

10 

211 

47.3 

43.8 

0 

120 

90.7  • 

440.0 

0 

0 

60.3 

313.3 

0 

0 

31.0 

646.2 

45 

3 

38.6 

281.8 

0 

0- 

70.1 

93.9 

0 

0 

92.1 

600.0 

0 

0 

9.1 

2,533.0 

0 

0 

96.2 

1,000.0 

0 

0 

27.2 

366.7 

0 

0 

67.2 

60.0 

0 

0 

60.0 

4.3 

0 

0 

62.8 

42.9 

0 

0 

25.0 

111.5 

69 

890 

50.9 

42.5 

1,083 

'2,323 

Census  tract 


Percent 
change- in 
•  evirflons 
197Q-77 


Notice  to  vacate 


1974  1977 


In  percent 


Sit?  Change  In 
ZbtiS,      hoosinf  units 


27.1  

.-27  2    -2-0 

  -r9.9 

no                     .    23.8 

30  :  ■ 

33:1  :   |«0 

33.2  ■.   l""-" 

34    44.4 

,J  :   -2.1 

  15.8 . 

38   -42.3 

39 : .  .    143.9 

5   "-o 

2T   •••   -23-1 

44   :.  

45   133.3 

47   r-.:-.'^  H.3 

Van  '   .  -71.7 

m:::::::-:::::::::::   

09    .   18.8 

93::::::::::::::::=^^^    -^-5 


0  -5          33.3  -4.6 

3       76  7.5   

0  7         -1.5    .  -2.8 

0  5         -4.0    '  -5.3 

9  7         -9.7  -21.4 

0  .  9   -7.1 

2-  3           3.7    .  -12.5 

9  33         -5,8  -7.1 

1  2'    -14.0 

1  11  -10,8  -30,4 
0  2        -15.0  -20.0 

2  51  -2,9  

2  21        -11.4         .  2.4 

19  38   

0  •  18         -2.8  -9,1 

0         6.*.   -7.7 

2  24         -4.2  -37,5 

6  2         -5.2  -17.7 

D  4          13.9  -6,8 

0        12  ........ 

0  13  „,  -7.7 

^5        9   -2.9 

1  1  -1,3  

0  3          32.6  57.5 
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TABLE  3.-H0W  MUCH  OlSPlACEMtNT-  BETWEEN  1970-77,  BY  CENSUS  TRACT-Continued 


Notice  to  vxale  In  l>«ctnt 


C«i5us  tract  ■  ^ffitl"       Change  in 

evjt^ns       ,9M      19;;  t«j^rj_unlts 


HCSarea  ^  t  .^^   -6.6       62      274   ^.^  ^.^ 

Total  city   .  -57      178    1.361         -2.5  .  -5.4 

Sources  [victio..i-Unput)lished  Data  U.S.  Marshalls  Ollice;  Notice  to  Vacate-Unpul)lislwJ  Data  Had  Noo-wtiite  PopuWion.  1976;  Popolalion 
Estimates.  Washington.  O.C..  Municipal  Planning  Otfice.  October  1978;  Housing  Umt5-.1977  Housing  Uwl  Estrmates.  Washington.  D.C.,  Municipal 
Planning  Otfice.  October  1976. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Gomez,  for  your  opening  statement,  and  both  you,  Mr.  Irene  and 
Mr.  Gomez,  have  given  us  very  detailed  and.  pointed  testimony. 

I  just  Jiave  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to  raise  with  yo^.  . 

•  %    HISPANICS'  LACK  OF  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE 

-FirstrMr.  Irene,  in  your  statement  you  say  that  83  percent  of  the 
Hispanic  population  interviewed  said  they  could  riot  find  jobs  be- 
cause they  lacked  training  arid  experience. 

/This  was  as  a  result  of  1976  figures.  In  1580,  is  this  statement 
I'oughly  the  same? 

Mr.  Irene.  It  appears  to  be,  the  same.  The  studies  are  two  differ- 
ent ones  and,  therefore,  did  not  follow  the  same  pattern  of  ques- 
iSons.  However,  based  on  the  pattern  that  has  been  established 
throughout  since  1970  and  the  surveys  we  have  conducted  in  the. 
.  community  informally,  it  indicates  that  prevails  as  being  the  same. 

BIUNGUAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Chairman.  Language  is  one  of  the  significant  barriers  to 
employment.  The  question  I  would  raise  is  from,  your  vantage 
point,  are  there  any  programs  designed  to  address  that  particular 
problemun  the  District  of  Columbia?  . 

'  Mr.'  Irene.*  There  are  Jn  existence  two  programs:  elementary 
school  that  provides  a  bilingual  program  for  children  other  than 
Hispanics  and  recently  this  past  year,"^  fiscal  year  1980,  we  got  a 
program  in  the  community  to  provide  assistance  to  youngsters  that 
have  problems  wilth  classes  in  high  school  and  they  wfe  integrated 
into  the  regular  classes  and  were  not  In  a  bilingual  setting. 

About  50  to  65  students,  not  only  Hispanics  are  trying  to  benefit 
froxn  this  pilot  projgram. 
The  Chairman.  You  say  50  to  65  students?  > 
Mr.  IpvENE.  Yes.  From  50  to  65  students.  I  believe  that  the  total 
figure  was  65  as  the  target  and  they  were  able  to.  identify  among 
those  who  wanted  to  integrate  themselves  into  this  new  program, 

50  students.  ,         ,      i   i.v  u-t 

There  are  some  blacks  and  Chinese  students  who  felt  the  bilin- 
-gual  alternative  high  school  was  a  better  way  of  being  able  to  go 
through  high  scliool,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  this  pilot  project  will 
demonstrate  that  a  bilingual  setting  is  proper  for  those  students 
who  have  linguistic  limitations  and  they  will  be  able  to  perform 
better  and  will  be  able  to  finish  their  high  school. 
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The  CHAiHMAN.  Those  are  the  only  two  language  programs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Irene.  That  is  correct.,         ■  .     .  „„„„„„;f^ 

The  Chairman.  So  that  for  adult  Hispanics  in  this  community 
there  is  no  bilingual  educational  program,  designed  to  be  coupled 
with  vocational  training?  ,  , 

Mr  Irene.  There  is  one  English  as  a  second  language  program 
for  adult  Hispanics.  The  classes  in  those  programs  where  we  have 
some  of  our  members-the  Gala  program  for  Hispanics,  and  one  at 
our  Catholic  Center— they  try  to  provide  as  many  people  as  they 
can  GD  and  other  adult  education  training,  but  it  is  very  limited 
because  of  the  funding  sources.  ~  4.uv 

The  Chairman.  Approximately  how  many  people  does  this  pro- 

^aSS.^iSe.  In  the  Gala  program  there  may  be  a  thousand  stu- 

The  Chairman.  Would  all  those  thousand  students  be  receiving 

^^M?"£ne.  It  is  not  bilingual.  I  am  trying  to  explain.  It  is  an 
adult  education  which  basically  takes  these  children  through  to 
English  classes  and  is  oriented  toward  non-English-speaking  but  it 
is  not  bilingual.  Bilingual  education  entails  a^. different  approach 

Mr.  Gomez.  It  used  to  be  called  Americanization;  now  it  is  called 
Enelish  as  a  second  language.  •  i 

Mr.  Irene.  They  are  trained  to  learn  survival  skills,  survival 

^^STAmSn.^'Do  I  hear  you  saying  that  this  training  should 
take  place  in  a  bilingual  setting?  fu^^^ 

Mr  Irene.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  it  should  take  place  there  and 
on  a  larger  proportion  than  is  being  done  right  now.  Right  now  the 
adult  education  programs  in  the  District  of  Columbia  gchools  were 
cut,  I  believe,  over  20  percent  because  of  the  city  s  financial  situa- 

*^'°One  of  the  programs  that  was  cut  was  the  Hispanic  program-. 
When  the  city  cuts  their  budget,  it  cuts  the  budget  across  the 
boai-d.  We  that  have  so  little  get  nothing  because  if  the  Pro&raniif 
funded  at  a  smail  level,  then  they  will  cut  it  in  half  and  what  we 
have  left  is  almost  nothing. 

HISPANICS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  figures  on  the  number  of  His- 
panic children  who  are  in  the  District  schools?  ■ 

Mr  Irene.  My  knowledge  is  thatHhe  figures  last  year  were  over 
2  000  Hispanics  enrolled  in  the  District  of  Columbia  school  system. 
That  was  provided  to  me  a  year  ago  by  the  person  in  cha^e  ot  the 
BiUnguS  Division  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  earlier  in  your  testimony  census 
data  in  1970.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  couple  questions  with 
respect  to  the  census  data  in  1980.  Have  you  reviewed  any^of  the 
preliminary  data  from  the  1980  census  on  the  growth  of  the  His- 
panic population  in  the  District  of  Columbia?  ^  ,  .  .  '.  . 
>1SIr.  Irene.  Unfortunately,  no.  We  haye  requested  informat  on  in 
/writing  and  by.  telephone  to  the  District  of  Columbia  full-time 
^mmittee.  We  have  been  requesting  that  infoVmation  for  over  a 
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month  and  we  have  yet  to  receive  an  answer  either  in  writing  or 
by  telephone.  ^ 

The  lack  of  sensitivity  of  the  mechanisms  set  up  has  been  great 
and  there  has  been  no  response  to  our  request 

The  Chairman  So  the  great  likelihood  ths'  the  same  undercount 
that  you  alluded  to  m  1970  would  probabrv  be  the  result  in  19m 

Mr  Irene  Probably  so.  Maybe  larger,  because  while  we  were 
cond^ictmg  the  census  count  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  we 
have  gone  out  to  the  community  with  a  propaganda  campaign 
trying  to  convmce  people  to  come  out  and  be  counted,  the  INS 
violated  our  agreement. 

We  were  selling  our  basic  argument  that  the  Government  was 
not  going  to  prosecute;  they  were  not  going  to  be  affected  iri  any 
manner,  and  the  Immigration  Authorization  Services  conducted  a 
raid  in  a  house  of  a  family  where  people  were  documented,  who 
were  arrested  taken  downtown,  handcuffed,  and  later  on  released 
But  in  those  days  we  were  conducting  immigration  hearings  and 
the  whole  community  learned  about  it  and  the  reaction  we  got 
afterward  was  as  cold  as  ice  by  part  of  the  community  because  tFey 
could  not  believe  us,  the  leaders  of  the  community,  and  they  have 
never  believed  the  Government.  j  »avc 

So  we  feel  that  what  would  have  been  a  partial  success  was 
doomed  to  fail  because  of  a  violation  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Immigration  Authorization  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Census- and 
the  JJepartment  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  this  incident  occur? 

Mr  -Irene.  This  was  in. early  June,  the  first  week  of  June  We 
sent  letters  to  our  Acting  Commissioner  of  Immigration  requesting 
an  immediate  investigation.  Two  months  later  we  got  a  letter 
telling  us  he  was  going  to  request  an  investigation  of  the  issue 

We  have  attempted  communication  to  obtain  a  followup  but 
there  has  been  no  response. 


DISTRICT  CENSUS  COUNT 


■  '^^®r  ^"AIRMAN,  Can  you  make  an  estimate  with  respect  to  the 
size  of  the  undercount  in  the  Hispanic  community  in  Washington, 

Mr.  Irene  At  least  it  will  be  the  same  as  1970.  According  to  the 
tigures  at  that  time,  and  various  documents,  the  black  communi- 
ty—again, we  were  never  estimated  as  Hispanics— the  black  com- 
munity was  estimated  an  undercount  as  7.3  percent.  I  believe  that 
will  prevail  in  this  census  count,  and  based  oh  the  information  we 
have  in  our  agencies,  we  average  about  2,000  clients  a  year  and  we 
have  over  20  agencies,  and  based  on  our  knowledge  of  the  number 
ot  documented  residents  that  we  have,  we  estimate-  that  maybe 
over  oO  percent  of  the  total  community  was  not  counted  in  this 
census. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  your  organization  participated  in  the 
census  count  or  member  Organizations  to  the  council?  ] 

Mr.  Irene.  The  Hispanic  Council  and  its  members  took  th^  ini- 
tiative of  trying  to  get  our  community  to  be  counted.  We  (were 
never  officially  contacted  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Census  Office 
requesting  our  input  or  help  in  helping  them  set  up  the  census 
operation  within  the  Hispanic  community.  T  ■ 
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V7e  did  try  to  get  as  much  publicity  out  and  we  tried  to  have  as 
many  community  hearings  and  workshops  trying  to  mform  people.  • 

As  you  know,  education  is  one  thing,  propaganda  is  another.  \ou 
cannot  convince. people  in  4  or  5  months  they  should  go  out  there 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  investigated  or  to  be  asked  questions  by 
individuals  who  are  foreigners  to  them..  • 
'  So  we  try  what  we  call  a  propaganda  campaign.  We  will  never 
call  it  an  education  program.  You  cannot  educate  them  by  just 
putting  out  flyers  in  the  community  on  something  so  foreign  to 
them  as  the  questioijis  the  Census  was  asking. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

The  Chairman.  For  the  record,  would  you  fexplain  why  so  few  of 
the  respondents  to  the  1979  survey  of  the  Hispanic  community  are 
receiving  unemployment  benefits?  .        .    r  i    i  c 

Mr  JRENE.  I  believe  that  the  major  problem  is  that  ot  lack  ot 
knowledge.  According  to  the  1978  survey  of  the  Washington  Urban 
League,  over  81  percent  of  the  Hispanics  interviewed  at  that  time 
stated  they  didn't  know  where  to  go  for  services.  ^ 

If  I  recall  correctly,  over  76  percent,  according  to  the  iy7y 
survey  indicated  the  same,  that  they  didn't  know  where  to  go. 
Lack  of  knowledge  by  the  community  in  helping  to  obtain  the 
services 

Two,  those  who  attempt  to  apply  for  services  of  the  Department 
of  Employment  Services  are  discouraged  by  the  language  barrier  as 
well  as  the  lack  of  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  ^the 
Employment  Service  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  of  over  1,300  employees,  only  7  employees  are 
Spanish.  A  bilingual  person  is  needed  to  help  them  to  obtain  those/- 
benefits 

Also,  we  believe  it  is  due  to  the  dependency  of  the  extended 
family  policy  where  the  people  rely  on  each  other  and  the  goodwill 
of  the  neighborhood  for  them  to  survive.  That  is  very  much  of  a 
practice  among  Hispanics.  "  \.  i_v    '      i  ^ 

In  essence,  the  District  of  Columbia  Government  has  not  done 
much  about  it  even  though  we  have  put  before  them  the  facts  and 
we  have  requested  them  to  fund  some  of  our  programs. 

There  is  always  some  cut  somewhere  and  we  are  the  ones  that 
'  get  less  of  anything.  ^  '  - 

I  simply  believe  it  is  pure  discrimination. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  ,      r  jj- 

I  am  going  to  yield  momentarily;  to  counsel  to  ask  a  few  addi- 
tional questions.  I  have  an  urgent  matter  to  take  care  of  and  I  will 
be  right  back. 

COUNSELING  NEEDS 

Mr  Davis  Mr.  Irene,  would  you  tell  us  some  of  the  special  ways 
you  have  of  getting  to  this  large  number  of  persons  who  are  in 
need  of  the  Jcind  of  counseling  yonf  organization  offers,  given  the 
problems  you  have  just  cited  withorespect  to  the  nonuse  of  services 

like  your  own?  ^  j  li. 

Mr.  Irene.  As  you  may  know,  all  immigrants*  develop  a  culture, 
it  is  a  network'  of  communication  within  the  community  that  is 
beyond  our  control  and  we  try  to  at  all  times  remain  informed 
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through  the  two  newspapers  we  have, in  the  community  that  come  . 
out  on  a  monthly  basis,  through  the  churches  and  by  word  of 
mouth. 

Our  agencies  do  not  have  the  capability  of  handling  a  major 
number  of  people.  Most  of  our  agencies'  members  have  50  percent 
of  them  that  do  not  have  full  budget  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Usually  they  begin, with  a  partial  budget. 

We  try  to  use  as  many  mechanisms,  basically  personal  contact, 
and  knowledge  of  some  of  the  people  that  there  are  some  agencies 

available  in  the  community  and  they  are  _able_AQ„cpMact  A^^^  

people.  .  - 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  it  this  part  of  your  program  that  you  would  con- 
sider most  in  need  of  direct  aid  from  the  city  government? 

Mr.  Irene.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  believe  that  the  informational  referral 
area,  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  lacking  elements  within  the 
District  of  ' Columbia,  would  be  one  of  the  major  areas  the  city 
should  concentrate  their  efforts  on  trying  to  inform  people  of  the 
availability  of  resources  in  order  to  resolve  problems  they  may  ^ 
have. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  at  present  I  understand  you  to  be  saymg  you 
receive  no  such  aid,  particularly  in  regard  to  your  efforts  to  coun- 
sel people  respecting  employment?  You  don't  get  any  assistance 
from  the  city's  employment  agency?  j  , 

Mr.  Irene.  No.  We  have  advocated  and  we  have  requested  the 
city  to  initiate  some  programs  but  it  seems  we  are  not  getting 
through.  .  . 

We  do  advocate  through  the  community  and  we  try  to  mamtam 
as  much  volunteer  effort  out  there  in  attempting  to  inform  the 
people  of  the  services,  but,  again,  if  you  go  downtown,  if  you  are 
able  to  communicate  to  a  person  that  they  are  qualified  to  apply 
for  unemployment  benefits  and  they  go  downtown  and  they  find 
that  there  is  no  receptiveness,  there  is  nobody  there  that  speaks 
their  language,  they  find  themselves  in  this  foreign  world— not 
only  Hispanics  but  the.  District  of  Columbia  Employment  Services 
Department  has  lacked  the-sensitivity  toward  blacks  and  any  other 
person— you  will  find  the  people  will  be  discouraged  and  will  not 
participate. 

FEDERAL  GRANTS 

Mr.  Davis.  Have  you  attempted^to  try  Federal  grants  for  the 
same  kind  of  service? 

^Mr.  Irene.  Yes,  sir.  But  usually  the  answer  we  get  is  ^  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  aheady  r  eceived  the  moneys  for  the  area  and, 
therefore,  we  have  to  go  through  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Services  and  what  they  tell  us  is  that  basical- 
ly the  city  is  contracting  out. 

For  instance,  the  CETA  programs,  the  city  is  the  prime  sponsor 
for  all  these  programs.  They  don't  contract  out  ttf  community  agen; 
cies,  community-based  organizations  that  will  have  the  capability 
and  sensitivity  to  provide  services  at  lower  cost  or  with  more 
effectiveness.  ^ 

Mr.  Davis.  So  the  city,  in  this  instance,  is  an  intermediary  be- 
tween you  and  the  Federal  Government  and  you  think  your  ability 
to  attract  the  needed  funds  is  short-circuited  in  that  way? 
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Mr  Irene.  That  is  correct.  We  could  do  away  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Employment  Services  and  we  will  be 
better  off  if  the  community  will  have  direct-access  to  some  of  those  * 
major  funding  sources  that  come  fro^n  the  Depgjtment  of  Labor. 

^  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ^ 

Mr.  Davjs.1  want  to  shift  the  topic  a  second*.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  about  vocational  education  in  particular  and  the  integration  of 
bilingual  programs  into  the  city's  vocational-  education  efforts  or 

What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  city's  responsiveness 
when  it  comes  to  putting  the  bilingual  education  program  into  its 
vocational  education  efforts?       '    '  .  r 

Mr  Irene.  Lack  of  sensitivity.  The  administrators  ot  the  pro- 
gram do  not  see  the  importance  of  it.  As  I  was  saying,  last  year  for 
the  first  time  we  began  the  first  program  addressing  youth  from 
the  age  of  14  to  17  that  were  quitting  high  school,  and  probably  can 
get  some  training  or  some  career  counseling  -that  will  put  them 
back  into  high  school  so  they  can  finish. ' 

This  program  is  a  pilot  project.  This  is  not  a  permanent  program. 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  all  the  problems  you  have  cited,  which  I  imagine 
are  not  only  endemic  to  Washington  but  other  major  urban  cen- 
ters, from  your  knowledge,  how  would  you  compare  the  magnitude 
of  these  problems  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  same  in 
other  major  urban  centers? 

Mr.  Irene.  I'  would  say  they  are  ^s  acute  or  ipore  acute  as  in 
other  places.  ■  '  , 

The  District  of  Columbia  Hispanic  community  as  opposed  to^ 
other  national  Hispanic  communities  is  a  very  unique  one 
have  representation  from  over  22  Hispanic  countries.  The  closest 
community  to  our  local  conynunity  is  that  of  San  Francisco  and  it 
does  not  get  close  since  the  majority  and  the  economic  control  ot 
the  city  is  controlled  by  the  Chicano  community.     ^  • 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  most  of  the  Hispanics  come  trom 
South  America,  Jrom  rural  are^s,  and  they  face  the  uniqueness  in 
the  employment  market  of  the  District  of  Columbia  having  a 
market  oriented  toward  Government;  therefore,  they  don  t  have 
the  skills. 

They  find  jobs  mostly  in  the  service  areas.  You  will  see  Hispanic 
faces  in  restaurants  serving  as  busboys  and  some  of  them  work  in 
the  kitchens  and  in  the  hotel  industry  you  will  find  a  lot  of  Hispan- 
ics on  those  jobs.  ?   ,      i-        ^    •  t 

Sometimes  they  will  find  jobs  cleaning  buildings  at  nighttime,  i 
am  sure  you  have  seen  a  few  of  them^n  Cagitol  Hill  as  well  as 

other  buildings  here.  , '  ,  .  i   r  i. 

Our  community  is  unique  in  that  it  is  not  the  kind  ot  community  ^ 
you  will  find  in  New  York  or  Chicago  or  ^Philadelphia  or  los 
Angeles  where  a  predominantly  Hispanic  group— Puerto  Rican  or 
Mexican— will  have  a  dominant  dynamic  and  will  develop  its  politi- 
cal force  and  strength  based  on  the  homogeneity  of  that  group. 

In  our  community  we  are  dealing  ,with  a  very  diverse  group. 

The  Chairman.  Does  counsel  for  the  minority  have  any  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Starkey.  No. 
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The  CHAumAN  pank  you  very  m^^^  G.^ez. 

I  would  now   Ike  to  raise  a  tew  qu  ^^^y^  ^as  , 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  thought  the  test^^^^^^  problem  and  in 

outstanding  in  terms  of  the  afsessmenx  %dera\  Govern- 

terms  of  recommendation  for  the  local  as  weu 

"^^Se  developed  a  few  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you  for  the 
record  just  to  expand.     ^^^^^^^^^_^,^o  ' 

-Hasyour«atio^ 
Federal  funding  of  section  8  or  otner  v 

^Tr^LMKZ.-Yes,We  hav.°S^^^^^  ' 
have  participated  in  so^f.     ^hem^  Income  Housing  Coalition  J^ot 
organizations  like  the  National  Low  Incom^  b  ^^^-^^^ 

,  Z  «  ^^^T^^^^h^  Sing  • 
Kfs«^  ^  '''-^ 

'"ThrSiRMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  the  same  question  I 
asked  Mr.  Davi$  earlier. 

HOUSING  .FOR  ELDERLY  AND  POOR  . 

DO  youTind  that  -location^a^^^^^^^^^    P-grams  support- 

the  displacement  of  the  dderly  an^^^^^^^^  poon  ^  ^^^^  ^. 

Mr.  Gomez.  It  is  a  little  bit         i^n.,«5ing  the  housing  response 
there  i^  housing,  there  is  adequate  hoijin^  t^^^^^ 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  X%A  lfCtlT^nlmminm,  and  236  • 

feKl^Toul^sT^^^^^^^^ 

^Tw^^i^?n%  blame  that  on  the  program  ^^tsel^^^^^^^^^^ 
nomic  situation  of  the  ^-ff^^^^^       creltfon  of  more  housing 

soending  in  other  areas,  that  tell  them  it  is 

St  wha'  we  have  we  have  to  counsel  them  prop^^^^^^^^^ 

not  always  poffiible  ^° ^^^^  ^^^J  to  rsive  and  wants  to  retire  in 
If  one  day  a  Congressman  wants  to  reure      ^       give  to  build. 

this  building,  if  you  can  J^^i'^gol/sTSiin  8  2^  cr^  build- 
Thev  usuaUy  come  in  tandem  20-i/section  o, 
Jng  Ld  section  8  facilitates Jhe  paymen^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

If  I  had  to  counsel  you  and  tell  you,  JVUv  ue       ^  -^^^     ^ight  on 
you  spent  20  years  on  ^apitol  Hill  an^^^  ^^^^  „ther 

Capitol  Hill  for  you  as  a  ^Pj^^like  to  take  you  down  there 
place  which  is  very  nice  and  ^  is  far  away_. 

and  show  it  to  you,  "laybe  ^ou  wUl  U^e  it.  May  ^.^^ 
.     from  the  place"  where  yo"  worked  so  Ja^g;^?  ^  housing  for 

1  would  say  I  am  nio^-e  concerned J^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^ 

moderrteincomepepple  or  public  hou^^^^  Community  Develop- 
mony  before  the  Department  of  Hous  ng  a  . Morgan/Mount 

ment,  they  said  there  were  no  places  m  tne  ^^^^^^ 

rprrn\eTI»W 

.  ,  '  .  ( 
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rhey  haven't  gotten  any  of  those.  They  have  done  nothing.  But 
they  have  reasons  why  not,  they  can  always  find  a  reason. 

If  we  said  we  have  12  empty  lots  and  we  have  12  buildings,  then 
that  would  be  the  ideal  things  but  if  we  cannot  have  it,  I  will 
welcome  housing  anywhere.  - 

But  what  we  need  is  being  able  to  educate  those  peoples  or 
homes  or  apartments  whereyer  they  are.  ,  • 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question. 

IMPACT'  QF  RENT  CONTROL 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  believe,  the  imposition  in  enactment 
of  rent  control  measures  has  contributed  to  the  loss  of  new  rental 
housing.  I  tend^to  believe  the  loss  of  new  rental  housing  has  to  do 
with 'the  fact  that  none  of  our  tax  provisions  support  the  construc- 
tion or  the  ownership  of  rental  housing  units,  and  that  is  the  major 
contributor  to  the  loss  of  new  rental  housing  units  here^  and  else- 
where in  thie  country.  ^ 

Do  you  tend  to  agree  with  the  latter  statement? 

Mr.  Gomez.  I  agree  with  it,  but  if  I  want  to  be  honest  I  have  to  , 
say  that  rent  control  is  not  exactly  the  best  solution. 

The  best  solutioh  would  be  a  matter  of  simple  economics,  supply 
and  demand.  The  more  apartments  available  we  ibave,  then  the 
better  off  many  people  will.be  in  a  position  to  say,  I  don't  want  to 
pay  $300  for  that  apartment,.  I  can  go  around  the  block  and  get  one 
for  $200.  '         -  •  .  . 

Thdn  if  we  have  more  housing  and  if  we  use,  more  air  space 
instead  of  rehabilitating  two  or  three  row  houses  and  putting  in  a 
few  families,  why  not  demolish  those  three  homes  that  used  a  lot  of 
resources,  money,  and  work,  materials  and  all  that,  to  put  up  a 
building  and  say  we  have  a  building  here  for  30  families,  that 
would  be  much  iJetter.  i.- 

That  was  part,  of  some  arguments  that  I  had  during  the  mating  ^ 
called  this  summer  by  Marion  Barry  and  the  Department  of  Hous-^^^ 
ing  Community  Development,  that  we  were  n'ot  using  correctly  the 
limited  amount  of  land  that  we  have  in  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia. 

On  taxes,  I  agree  it  would  be,  but  landlords  and  developers  will 
always  find  loopholes  to  do  things.  Tfee  only  resort  the  renters  have 
is  rent  control.  I  wouldn't  say  rent  control  is  the  ideal  weapon  to 
fight  displacement  or  the  lack  of  rental  housing  itself.  ' 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  POLICY 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  ther^  is  need  for  development  for 
national  policy  with  respect  to*  the  affordable'  housing? 

Mr.  Gomez.  Definitely.  I  would  like  to  see  this  change  in  1  year 
only"  and  hear  Congress  sa3rthe-priority4s-housing-this  time; , not 
national  defense.  We  have  enough  weapons  to  smash  Russia  dO,000 
times  and  if  We  could  jusf-say,  let's  stop  one  time,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  have  30,000  times  one,  but  we  are  going  to  have  .only  1 
year  when 'we  will  say  this  year  you  have  to  live  Math  your  re- 
sources, you  people  at  the  Defense  Department,  ana  now  we  are 
going  to  pay  attention  to  the  housing  needs,  and  say  this  is  a  war 
also,  but  a  lack  of  housing  >yar. 
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We  want  to  create  500,000  units  across  the  land,  for  ownership 
and  so  many  lor  rental. 

When  you  see  there  are  only  $800  million  allocated  for  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  those  are  locations  .in  202  that  have  to  be  fought 
by  so  many  people  all  over  the  country,  and  when  one  single 
project  costs  $50  million,  you  don't  see  many  buildings  cqming  up 
for  the  elderly. 

Section  235  is  out  of  place  right  now  because  the  limits  that  were 
put  on  that  program  are  so  high  that  you  just  cannot  find  any 
$45,000  home  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  median  price  of  a 
home  here  is  $98,000.  -  :  ,    ' 

I  helped  people  buy  homes  in  Adams-Morgan  for  $17,000  4  years 
ago.  Now  one  is  $90,000,  and  another  is  $70,000. 

I  say  why  didn't  I  buy  one  myself?  I  didn't  buy  one. 

It  is  very,  very  sad,  it  is  not  the  houses  are  in  very  good  condi- 
tion. It  is  pressure,  pressure  from  everywhere. 

CONDOMINIUM  CONVERSIONS 

The  Chairman.  I  just  have  a  couple  additional  questions,  one 
regarding  the  new  condominium  law.  Do  you  think  this  last  law 
will  assist  in  addressing  an  aspect  of  the  displacement  problem  in 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Gomez.  Yes.  I  would  say  yes,  as  long  as  there  are  govern- 
ment mechanisms  that  will  step  in  quicTdy  to  help  those  senior, 
citizens  who  will  stay  there  for  life  with  subsidies,  with  all  kinds  of 
assistance,  with  nurses  who  will  be' able  to  visit  them. 

The  way  I  see  it,  regardless  of  being  able  to  stay  in  an  apartment 
for  life,  if  they  have  to  have  some  kind  of  supporting  se^ice, 
elderly  people  are  not  all  very  healthy.  Some  of  them  are,  pome 
are  very  happy,  some  are  sad;  Sadness  leads  to  illnf^s  and  they 
need  someone  to  t£dk  to  them,  to  give  them  some  supportive  serv- 
ices, nurses  who  can  come  and  say  this'  is  your  prescription. 

There  are  many  handicapped  who  have  been  living  in  those 
apartments  f6r  a  long  time.  As  long  as  thei^e  are  supportive  serv- 
ices and  there  are  services  readily  available,  not  to  fight  for  them, 
but  I  can  go  to  an  office  and  say,  here  is  the  case  of  Mary  Jones 
and  she  is  living  in  this  apartment  paying  so  much  rent,  making  so 
much  money,  we  need  so  much  money  to  pay  her  rent  and  they 
say,  fine,  this  gets  priority. 

Then  I  say  100  percent  in  that  respect  that  bill  is  ideal.  It  is  very 
good.  It  is  not  perfect,  like  d^y  bill,  but  I  could  live  with  it. 

EVICTIONS 

The  Chairman.  One  final  question.  You  alluded  to  evictions  in 
your  testimony.  What  happens  to  a  person  who  is  evicted  in  the 
District  of  Columbia?  Are  there  any  emergency  services?  Do  you 
provide  any?  .  .  ' 

Mr.  Gomez.  There  are  organizations  that  specialize  for  storage. 
We  don't  have  ability  for  storage.  We  know  of  the  organization  that 
may  have  storage  or  transportation  available  for  the  ones  evicted, 
then  we  contact  those  organizations  and  we  arrange  for  transporta- 
tion and  for  storage.  . 
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We  may  be  able  to  arrange  for  lodging,  temporary  housing  2  or  3 
days  while  we  are  able  to  find  something  else  somewhere  else. 

If  we  cannot,  then  that  is  the  bad  fate  of  the  family.  But  that  is 
•basically  what  we  do.  We  don't  hav.e  the  resources  i;o  go  out  and 
say,  bring  in  your"  things:  u     ci    <.   j  \, 

If  we  find  any  legal  resource,  then  we  may  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  to  stop  an  eviction.  Right  in  the  middle  of  it  you  can 
do -that  if  you  have  adequate  resources.  Usually  in  the  District  ot 
Columbia  people  are  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent.  Nobody  has 
come  to  my  office  saying,  I  don't  have  any  money  to  pay  the  rent._^ 
■"Ttrerafr"dws 'short,  becau^^^^  are  always  asking-more 

of  them.  If  we  can  find  the  $30  that  person  needs,  then  we  can  stop 
an  eviction.  i. 
•  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gomez,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  response  to  my  questions.  ,     .  j 

Mr  Irene  I  thank  you  for  your  contributions  to  these  proceed- 
ings It  is  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  understand  if  a  documented 
survey  indicates  that  50  percent  of  the  Hispanic  community  do  not 
speak  the  Enlgish  language  well— and  language  is  a  major  barrier 
to  employment— yet;  an  exceeding  small  amount  of  resources  goes 
to  provide  language  training— where  the  priorities  are. 

Mr.  Gomez,  I  certainly  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  your  state- 
ment about  waging  war  on  the  problem  of  housing.  Unfortunately, 
what  that  means  is  a  massive  re-education  program  tor  my. col- 
leagues who  perceive  the  Soviet  Union  .the  major  enemy  as  opposed 
to  the  enemy  of  poverty,  disease,  inadequate  housing,  unemploy- 
ment, racism,  sexism,  and  classism.  ^     .  „  j 
It  requires  a  major  rethinking  for  my  colleagues  to  understand 
that  our  major  enemy  is  not  some  group  across  the  water  that  we 
anticipate  will  engage  in  a  nuclear  exchange  but  the  problem 
confronting  us  is  the  fate  of  human  beings. 
I  thank  both  of  you  for  being  involved.                 i  ,  ,  a  • 
Mr  Gomez.  My  message  is  if  there  would  be  a  grateful  America, 
.well-housed  and  well^ducated,  they  will  have  people  to  go  and  say, 
we  will  consider  your  wars  and  see  if  they  are  really  worth  lighting 
for,  because  if  you  ha:ve  someone  trying  to  send  you  to  tight  some- 
where else,  and  you  are  fighting  one  here,  then  we  are  in  that 
shape.                              '             '■  r 
The  Chairman.  I  thank, you.                     .           *         n  ■ 
Our  last  witness  is  Mr.  Mitch  Snyder,  spokesperson  for  the  Com- 
munity-for  Creative  Non- Violence,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Snyder,  we  would  like  to  welcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MITCH  SNYDER,  COMMUNITY  FOR  CREATIVE 
NON-VIOLENCE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MARY 
ELLEN  HOLMES  AND  JOHN  DOE 

The  Chairman..  I  w6uld  like  to  welcome  you.  We  have  read  your 
testimony  and  found  it  extraordinarily  sensitive  and  humanistic 
and  thoughtful  and  a  great  deal  of  co^ipassion  involved  in  the 
statement. 

1  just  wanted  to  say  that.  "  ,      ,„  •,  i 

•  Mr  Snyder.  Thank  you.  I  apfireciate  that.  We  prepared  a  couple 
of  tfioughts  and  reflections  and,  unfortunately,  we  put  them  on 
paper.  We  really  hate  to  do  that.  It  is  very  unspontaneous  but  we 
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felt  a  responsibility  to  say  as  clearly  to  yourselves  and  ourselves, 
and  people  sitting  behind  us,  what  n^ds  to  be  said 

While  it  is  always  fun  to  wing  it,  it  does  not  always  maximize 
the  potential  of  the  situation.  '    ^    »      ,      ,  i 

I  have  been  elected  to  share  with  you  the  thoughts  that  we  nave 
put  together  and  then  any  questions  that  you  might  have,  Mary 
Ellen  or  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  try  to  answer  as  best  we  can. 

Actually,  there  are  three  members  of  the  Community  for  Cre- 
ative Non-violence  here:  Mary  Ellen  and  myself  and  a  number  of 
others  We  have  a  quorum.  I  am  not  sure  you  can  say  the  same.  I 
guess  everybody  had  a  lot  to  do.  Hopefully,  thev  will  heaiuadiat  haR— 
to  be  said  second  or  thirdhand. 

The  third  member  of  our  community  is  in.  a  little  baa^^He  goes 
everywhere  with  us.  His  name  is  John  Doe.  These  are  thelcremated 
remains  of  a  human  being,  a  man,  who,  last  winter,  homeless  and 
alone,  froze  to  dejath.  He  was  listed  as  a  John  Doe. 

THE  DESTITUTE  AND  HOMELESS 

Twenty-nine  others  over  the  past  5  years  have  met  the  same  fate 
in  the  District  of  Columbia— victims  of  exposure,  indifference,  and 

injustice.    »  ,    ,  .  ,  ^ 

Let  the  bones  of  this  dead  man  then,  provide  the  context  and  the 
framework  within  which  all  that  we  say  is  offered.  •  * 

Envision,  if  you  will,  an  infinitely  long  line  of  people,  stretch- 
ing—5,  10,  20  abreast— as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  There  are  literally 
millions  of  them— men,  women,  and  children.  Slpwly,  painfully, 
some  walking,  others  shuffling,  limping,  crawling;  they  pass  before 

^°These  are  our  Nation  s  untouchables;  America's  pariah:  invisible, 
disposable,  surplus.  They  are  the  destitute  homeless. 

Some  are  old,  all  rags  and  bags,  long  hair  and  bushy  beards 
stained  yellow  with  dirt.  The  pockets  of  their  tattered  overcoats 
and  their  shopping  bags  stuffed  and  bulging  with  all  the  little 
rubbish  they  collect  and  live  on.  Filthy  and  sufferuig.  Bent  ai:d 
twisted  by  the  downward  curve  of  hunger, 'desperation,  want.  " 

Some  are  senile.  Others  alcoholic.  There  are  the  autistic,  and 
thefe  are  those  who  talk  to  God,  and  to  themselves.  There  are 
many,  who,  without  assistance,  cannot  even  tie  their  own  shoe- 
laces  ' 

There  are  the  amputees,  and  the  double  amputees.  There  are  the 
lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind.  Bodies  brokien,  spirits  equally 

disfigured.  i  .    i    i     j-  j 

There  are  the  displaced,  the  disenfranchised,  the  dispossesed— 
Madonnas,  with  child,  for  whom  there  is  no' rest  and  no  inn. 

Some  are  children.  In  a  cruel,  hard,  violent,  and  selfish  world, 
left,  alone,  to  become,  themselves,  cruel,  hard,  violent,  and  selfish. 

Many  are  young.  Mostly  black.  Or  brown.  Or  Latino.  Strong. 
Willing.  Able.  Unemployed.  Unabsorbed.  Underdeveloped.  Overex- 
posed. Scarred,  inside  and  out,  with  the  jagged. wounds  of  our  dirty 
little  war  and  our  dirty  little  world.  Like  a  fuse,  they,  burn,  slowly, 
surely,  fueled  by  hate,  bitterness,  and  fury. 

This  is  the  vast  army  of  America's  homeless:  the  f)rogeny  of  our 
ignorance,  our  indifference,  our  insulation,  and  our  pathological 
demand  for  conformity  and  productivity.  They  are  a  reflection  of 
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our  unv/illingness  to  confront  difficult  problems.  We  point  with 
pride  to  our  forefathers  and  mothers  who  fled  religious  persecution 
and,  in  so  doing,  founded  this  Nation.' Yet,  only  rarely  does  it  occur 
to  anyone  that  running  from  injustice  or  oppression  is  not  a  virtue. 
But  run  they  did,  and  we  have  been  chasing  our  own  tails  ever- 


since..  _  ■  J,, 

Driven,  by  they  know-not-what,  the  homeless  are  always  on  the 
move:  looking  for  all  the  necessities  and  prerequisites  of  life.  They 
are  ^nnst^ntly  running;,  hiding  from  the  vbicg^on  high  which  de- 

_cr-ees^-^tnrdorrrbelong  here.  YouKion't-belon^TYDU-iiiere! -Den  t  

be  long!  Move  on!  Move  on!"  Hungry,  haggard,  cold,  lonely,  Jnght- 
ened,  confused,  helpless,  hopeless,  restless,  ragged,  empty,  defeated; 
begging,  thieving,  hawking,  selling;  silent,  transparentj  innocent-- 
innocent!  Innocent— in  utter  and  abject  misery  they  continue  to  file 

^^Row  after  row,  wave  after  wave  passes,  assaulting  your  mind 
until  it  .  grows  numb.  Each  is  unique,^  yet  all  share  a  point  of 
comxnonaUty:  there  is  no  one,  not  church,  nor'^tate,  not  you,  nor  I, 
there  19  absolutely  nobody  who  cares  ejiough  to  reach  out  and  to 
bring  them  back.  .      ^  1     -  ^    r  r 

And  then,  suddenly,  instantly,  everything  fades-  into  fear,  tor 
they  are  staring  at  you.  Looking  into  their  eyes  you  know  that  in 
the  souls  of  the  people  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  filling  and  growing 
heavy,  growing  heavy  for  the  vintage." 

HOMELESS  count"  •  ^ 

How  many  people  in  the  District  of  Co?umbia  are  homeless? 
ThousaiKls.  How  many  nationally?  Millions.  Of  that  much  at  l^t 

we  are  certain.  ^   .  .  ,       .        i-.  \ 

Precisely  how  many?  Who  knows?  Certainly  not  the  Uoverfir 
ment.  Nor  the  professionals.  Not  the  religious  community.  NotX^ 
even  those  who  work  with  the  homeless  know  for  sure.     ^  ,   .  ' 

We  have  been  told  that  in  C  ?ago  there  are  approximately  1,000 
•homeless  people.  We  have  als.  jean  told  that  in  Chicago  there  are 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  homeless  Iteople.  What  do  the  experts 
say?  Those  are  the  experts.     .  ,    -   .aaaa  u-i 

In  Manbattan^  some  claim  there  are  less^  than  10,000,  while 
others  estimate  more  than  75,000.  .   ^        ,       ,^  i_ 

•     In  Baltimore?  Take  your  choice:  320— or  8,000,  depending  on  who 

^^Thbse*  who  most  directly  s.rve^' District  of  Columbians  street 
people  were  asked,  "How  many?''  Their  estimates  range  from.  300 
to  15,000.  .  -  '   .  ,  . 

There  is,  however,  general  agreement  in  one  area:  ihe^number  or 
people  on  the  street  has  increased  dramatically-  ^  ' 

Do  you  get  ^  the  picture?  The  picture  is,  there  is  no  picture. 

We  will  discover  how  many  people  there  were  oil  the  street,  only 
after  they  have  come  in.  -  u    j  j 

District  officials  acknowledge/the  existence  of  a  few  hundred 
hard-core  street  people.  "Hundreds,"  they  say.  Whats  all  this 
nonsense  about  thousands?"  they  say.  "Exaggeration!  Khetonc!  Hy- 
perbole!"—they  say.  But,  they  also  say,  in  iiushed  tones  and  only 
when  talking  to  each  other,  that  mOre  than  12,000  homeless  'men 
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have  passed  through  the  city  operated  and  funded  shelters  in  26 

""why^ the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Government  to  acknowledge 
the  dimensions,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  ^e^y  °/ ^ 

lem?  Simple:  who's  going  to  pay  for  the  solution?  Besides^  a  local 
judge  once  commented,  the  issue  lacks  sex  appeal.  Who  cares? 
Who's  shocked?  Incensed?  Where's  the  advocacy?  The  outcry^  Then 
too,  the  homeless  themselves  lack  aiiy  semblance  of  power:  they 
don't  vote,,  or  consume,  they  aren't  organized;  statistically,  they 

"^"Whlre^drthe  homeless  come  from?  Why  are  their  numbers 
■  growing?  To  those  questions,  at  least,  we  can  provide  more  detini- 

^''SeSTngefing  images  of  street  people  ds  "dirty,  laiy,  drunken  ' 
bums,^  those  stereotypes  bear  little,  if  any,  relationship  to  reaUty. 
Nor  are  the  labels  "wino"  or  "tramp"  just  or  atcurate  m  describing 
today's  chronically  homeless  individual. 

CONDITIONS  CAUSING  HOMELESSNESS 

Some  of  the  conditions  contributing  to  the  increase  in  homdess- 
ness  are:  First,  double-digit  inflation,  especially  as  it  impacts  on 
fixed  incomes;  second,  unemployment-particularly  among  minor- 

V  youth  where  it  is  running  between  40  to  60  Percent;  third  the 
abysmal  failure  of  the  deinstitutionalization  of  the  Nation  s  rftental 
health  system;  fourth,  the  widespread  shortage  of  affordable  hous- 
fng  fifth  the  breakdown  of  traditional  social  structures,  relation- 
shfps  and  responsibilities,  and  sixth,  the  effects  of  the  inflation/ 
rSiSS/depression,  coupled  with  an  increasingly  consemitive 
mood  in  the  country  and  a  correspondmg  decline  in  social  spend- 

^  '^The  situation  is  simple-and  dangerous:  we  continue  to  cut  back 
on  basic  services  necessary  for  survival,  while  simultaneously  and 
rapidly  adding  to  the  body  of  persons  who  must  rely  on  those 
services  for  their  very  existence.  We  would  not  be  exaggerating  in 
describing  the  situation  as  critical-and  explosive.  We  must  con- 
stantly, Ind  forcefuUy,  remind  one  another,  before  it  is  too  late, 
that  those  who  have  nothing,  haying  nothing  to  lose. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  problem  of  homelessness 
cannot  effectively  be  dealt  with  in  isolation.  It  is  merely  symptom- 
atk  of  Tdeeper  systemic  ill:  the  inevitable  contradiction  inherent 
fn  a  society  bas^d  on  the  fallacious  supposition  that  through  isola- 
tion, competition,  and  self-interest,  we  build  a  better  world. 

In  December  1976,  when  we  opened  pur  home  to  those  in  need  of 
shelter,  there  were  three  existing  facilities  with  a  total  of  174  beds 
including  10  for  women.  Currently,  there  are  500  beds  for  men  and 
■  there  is  space  for  122  women, -with  two  additional  30-bed  shelters 
'  for  won)en  scheduled  to  open, within  6  weeks. 

district's  emergency  SHELTj^RS  "  ^ 

,  Thafs'the  good  news.  The  not-so-good  news  is  that  more  than  $20 
mi  li?n  a  -year  in  local  and  Federal  funds  is  spent  on 
™erin"titutionalization  and  the  District's  emergelicy  shelter  pro- 
gram. The  waste,  both  human  and  financial,  is  staggering,  We 
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have,  with  no  success,  consistently  reminded  the  Mayor,  City  Coun- 
cil, and  appropriate  DHS  officials  that  within  60  to  90  days  the 
figure  could  be  cut  75  to  80  percent,  with  an  increase  in  the  quahty 
and  the  delivery  bf  services.  i    j  u 

The  bad  news  is  that  by  any  rational  and  humane  standards,  the 
conditions  prevailing  within  the  two  municipal  shelters  for  men 
are  completely  intolerable  and  unacceptable.  Yet,  despite  the 
waste,  the  filth,  the  mismanagement,  the  theft,  the  dehumaniza- 
tion,  and  the  brutality,  we  fight  to  keep  them  open.  Why?' Because 
the  alternative  is  much  worse.  .    i  4.u 

Obviously,  something  is  very  wrong.  What  is  wrong  is  that  the 
chronically  destitute  homeless  are  missing  persons:  missing  from 
our  consciousness,  our  deliberations,  and  our  lives.  Their  suffering, 
which  should  be  most  concrete  and  visible,  has  become  abstract 
and  unseen.  Therefore,  the  homeless  find  themselves,  transparent 
and  alone,  standing  outside  the  range  of  institutional  possibilities. 

We  have  built  a  wall  between  ourselves  and  those  who  have  no 
place  to  lay  their  heads.  That  wall  must  come  down,  and  it  must 
come  dowri  now.  The  homeless  demand  shelter,  not  excuses.  They 
demand  dignity  and  not  the  demeaning  that  comes  from  sleeping 
on'' the  street.  They  demand  that  the  insulation  of  our  lives  be 
broken  by  payment  .of  the  debt  of  our  neglect.  They  demand  that 
here  and  now,  in  the  wealthiest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  Earth, 
basic  shelter  be  recognized  politically,  philosophically,  and  pro- 
grammatically  as  an  absolute  and  inalienable  human  right. 
,  Since  these  are  times  of  modest  expectations,  our  goal  is  simple: 
the  creation  of  adequate,  accessible  space,  offered  in  an  atmosphere 
of  reasonable  dignity,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  needs 
and  wants  to  get  in  off  the  street. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  neither  commitment,  nor  creativ- 
ity, nor  energy,  nor  any  of  the  other  resources  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  realization  of  that  goal  appear  unless  and  until  people 
take  it  all  very  seriously  and  very  personally. 
'  We  have  come  here  today  to  educate,  to  incite,  to  beg,  to  plead, 
to. do  anything  within  our  power  to  encourage  you  to  do. everything 
within  y6ur  power  to  rid  this  Nation,  now  and  for  all  time,  of  this 
horrible  human  tragedy.  For  if  you  act  intelligently,  compassion- 
ately, responsibly,  humanely,  and  quickly,  you  will  make  a  differ- 
ence. That  is  the  hope,  the  prayer,  the  expectation,  and  the 
demand,  that  we  have  brought  with  us  this  morning. 

Since  Asheville,  N.C.,  is  one  of  the  cities  included  in  the  report 
which  we  have  prepared  for  this  committee,  we  thought  it  appro- 
priate to  conclude  our  testimony  with  a  passage  written  by  ^e  of 
Asheville's  native  sons,  Thomas  Wolfe:  "You  Can't  Go  Home 
Again."  ^  . 

On  his  nocturnal  ramblings  about  New  York,  he  would  observe  the  homeless  men 
who  prowled  in  the  vicinity  of  restaurants,  lifting  the  lids  of  garbage  cans  and 
searching  around  inside  for  morsels  of  rotten  ^food.  He  saw  them  every\vhere  and  ^ 
noticed  how  their  numbers  had  increased-  *  *  *  ,  ,  ,  .  i    *  * 

He  found  out  the  various  places  all  over  the  city  where  such  men  slept  at 
nicht  •  •  •  ° 

It  was  his  custom  almost  every  night,  at  one  o'clock  or  later,  to  walk  across  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  night  after  night,  with  a  horrible  fascmation,  he  used  to  go  to 
the  public  latrine  or  "comfort  station"  which  was  directly  in -front  of  the  New  York 
City  Hall  One  descended  to  this  place  down  a  steep  flight  of  stairs  from  the  street. 
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and  on  bitter  nighta  he  would  find  the  place  crowded  with  homeless  men  who  had 
sought  refuge  there.  *  *  *       .  •  •       .  j 

Most  of  them  were  just  flotsam  of  the  general  ruin  of  the  time— honest,  decent, 
middle-aged  men. with  faces  seamed  by  toil  and  want,  and  young  men,  many  of  them 
mfere  boys  in  their  teens,  with  thick  unkempt  hair.  *  *  *  These  were  the  wander- 
ers. •  •  •  who  drifted  across  the  land  and  gathered  in  big  cities  when  the  wmter 
came.  •  •  •  ,  j 

'  Here -in  New  York,  to  this  obscene  meeting  place,  these  derehcts  came,  drawn 
into  a  common  stew  of  rest  and-warmth  and  a  little  surcease  from  their  desperation. 
'  -  George  had  never  before  witnessed  anything  to  equal  the  indignity  and  sheer 
animal  horror  of  the  scene.  There  was  even  a  kind  of  devil's  cpmedy  in  the  sight  of 
all  these  filthy  men  squatting  upon  those  open,  doorless  stools.  Arguments  and 
savage  disputes  and  fights  would  sometimes  break  out  among  them  over  the  posses- 
sion of  these  stools,  which  all  of  them  wanted  more  for  rest  than  for  necessity.  The 
sight  was  revolting,  disgusting,  enough  to  render  a  man  forever  speechless  with  pity. 

He  would  talk  to  the  men  and  find  out  all  he  could  about  them,  and  when  he 
could  stand  it  no  more  he  would  come  out  of  this  hole  of  filth  and  suffering,  and 
there,  twenty  feet  above  it,,  he  wduld  see  the  giant  hackles  of  Manliattan  shining 
coldly  in  the  cruel  brightness  of  the  winter  night.  The  Woolworth  Building  was  not 
fifty  yards  away,  and  a  little  further  down  were  the  silvery  spires  and  needles  of 
Wall  Street,  great  fortresses  of  stone  iahd  steel  that  housed  enormous  banks.  The 
blind  injustice  of  this  contrast  seemed  the  most  brutal  part  of  the  whole  experience, 
for  there,  all  around  him  in  the  cold  moonlight,  only  a  few  blocks  away  from  this 
abyss  of  human  wretchedness  and  misery,  blazed  the  pinnacles  of  power  where  a 
large  portion  of  the  entire  world*s  wealth  was  locked  in  mighty  vaults  *  *  * 
^  •  •  •  I  think  the  life  which  we  have  fashioned  in  America,  and  which  has 
fashioned  us— the  forms  we  made,  the  cells  that  grew,  the  honeycomb  that  was 
created— was  self-destructive  in  its  nature,  and  must  be  destroyed.  I  think  these 
forms  are  dying,  and  must  die.  just  as  I  know  that  America  and  the  people  in  it  are 
deathless,  undiscovered,  and  immortal,  and  must  live. 

I  think  the  true  discovery  of  America  is  before  us.  I  think  the  true  fulfillment  of 
our  spirit,  of  our  people'*  *  *  is  yet  to  come,  I  think  the  true  discovery  of  our  own 
democracy  is  still  before  us.        .  -  .  ,       .  ^ 

I  think  the  enemy  is  here  before  us,  too  *  *  •  I  think  the  enemy  is  here  before  us 
with  a  thousand  faces,  but  I  think  we  know  that  all  his  faces  wear  one  mask.  I 
think  the  enemy  is  single  selfishness  and  compulsive  greed.  I  think  the  enemy  is 
blind,  but  has  the  brutal  power  of  his  blind  grab.  I  do  not  think  the  enemy  was  born 
yesterday,  or  that  he  grew  to  manhood  forty  "years  ago  *  *  *  or  that  we  began 
without  the  enemy,  and  that  our  vision  faltered,  that  we  lost  the  way,  and  suddenly 
were  in  his  camp.  I  think  the  enem^  is  old  as  time,  and  evil  as  Hell,  and  that  he  has 
been  here  with  us  froni  the  beginning.  I  think  he  stole  our  earth  from  us.  destroyed 
our  wealth,  and  ravaged  and  despoiled  our  land.  I  think  he  took  our  people  and 
'  enslaved  them,  that  he  polluted  the  fountains  of  our  life,  took  unto  himself  the 
rarest  treasures  of  our  possession,  took  our  bread  and  left  us  with  a- crust,  and.  not 
content,  for  the  nature  of  the  enemy  is  insatiate— tries  finally  to  take  from  us  the 
crust.  ' 

^  I  think  the  enemy  comes  to  us  with  the  face  of  innocence  and  says  to  us:  1  am 
your  friend.**  ,  •  u 

I  think  the  enemy  deceives  us  with  false  words  and  lying  phrases,  saymg: 
"See,  I  am  one  of  you— I  am  one  of  your  children,  your  son,  yoiir  brother,  and 


am.  I  am  because  I  am  one  of  you.  your  humble  brother  and  your  friend,  behold, 
cries  Enemy,  "the  man  I  am,  the  man  I  have  become,  the  thing  I  have  accom- 
plished—and reflect.  Will  you  destroy  this  thing?  I  assure  you  that  it  is  the  most 
precious  thing  you  have.  It  is  yourselves,' the  projection  of  each  of  you,  the  triumph 
of  your  individual  lives,  the  thing  that  is  rooted  in  your  blood,  and  native  to  your 
stiock.  and  inherent  in  the  traditions  of  America.  It  is  the  thing  that  all  of  you  may 
hope  to  be,"  says  Enemy,  "for—"  humbly— "am  I  not  just  one  of  you?  Am  I  not  just 
your  brother  and  your  son?  Am  I  not  the  living  im^eof/what  each  of  you  may  hope 
to  be,  would  wish  to  be,  would  desire  for  his  owH^SOTAJVould  you  destroy  this 
glorious  inparnation  of  your  own  heroic  self?  If  you  do.  then."  says  Enemy.  '  you 
destroy  yourselves— you  kill  the  thing  that  is  most  gloriously  American,  and  in  so 
killing,  kill  yourselves." 

He  lies!  And  now  we  know  he  lies!  He  is  not  gloriously,  or  in  any  other  way. 
ourselves.  He  is  not  our  friend,  our  son,  our  brother.  And  he  is  not  American!  For. 
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although  he  has  a  thousand  familiar  and  cbnvf-nient  faces,  his  own  true  face  is  as 
old  as  Hell. 

Look  about  vou  and  see  what  he  has  done.  ;  .  j   r  i 

I  have  one  thing  to  add.  I  would  Scream,;  except  this  is  not  the  kind  of  place  you 
would  scream.  1  translate  into  words  that;  scream:  This  buildmg  is  on  nre.  1  do  not 
appreciate  nor  want  any  questions  that  do  not  reflect  that  this  building  is  on  lire. 
These  words  are  neither  good  nor  bad  to  hear,  nor  do  we  need  to  be  thanked  for 
them  We  have  streamed,  and  that  is  what  we  have  brought  first  hand  foremost  this 
morning  with  the  understanding  that-  it  is  only  when  people  become  personally 
involved  and  engaged  and  eliminate  as  best  they  can  the  walls  and  barriers  between 
themselves  and  the  'human  beings  we  have  come  here  to  speak  for.  So  first  and 
foremost,  I  will  ask  you  anrf  all  those  here  to  reduce  some  of  those  Jjamers  by 
spending  time  on  the  street,  at  the  mercy.cf  the  elements  and  society.  Then  it  will 
become  very^clear' exactly  what  needs  to  done  and  exactly  what  can  pe  done. 
Once  you  have  seen  that  image,  then  you  become  :uUy  empowered  to  do  something 
about  it.  Until  then,  there  is  nothing  either  I  cc  i  bay  or  Mary  can  say.  John  is  the 
most  eloquent  person  here  today,  the  bones  of  one  who  died  alone  on  September  Zl. 
a  feast  day,  "Slaughter  of  the  innocents."  ; 

That  is  the  message  and  request  1  bnng  >ou.  I  am  somewhat 
disappointed  there  are  not  more  people  he ve  today. 

1  also  thank  you  for  inviting  us  because  we  find  we  are  not  all 
that  popular  anymore.  Pepple  are  somewhat  hesitant  to  invite  us 
in  because  we  have  a  "-endency  to  both,  not  go  av/ay  and  of  coming 
back  at  the  most  inappropriate  times,  in  the  most  negative  of  ways. 

Thank^you.      *  '      .     i.  j 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  respect  your  latter  comment,  and  in  that  regard, 
I  will  not^ask  you  any  questions.  I  think  we  both  understand  why 
there  are^'not  a  lot  of  people  here.  That  is  because  we  tend  to  deal 
in  sensationalism.  If  Washington^  D.C.,  exploded  the  same  as 
Miami,  you  could  not  get  all  the  people  in  the  room.  The  fact  that 
this  issue  is  on  the  back  burner  is  a  clear  indication  why  nobody  is 
here.  This  is  our  humble  effort.  I  do  not  apqldgize  to  you  or  any- 
body else.  We  made  an  effort  to  ^dress  ourselves  to  the  problem, 
and  we  stand  trying  to  make  that  statement  as  clearly  and  dra-. 
matically  as  you  did  yourself.  '  .  v,.  i 

So,  J  stand 'here  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  you.  We  try  to  establish 
this  platform  to  educate  people  as  po\yerfully  as  possible. 

The  assumption  of  your  statement  is  that  some  of  us  have  not 
already  experienced  that.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  my 
past;  you-  do  not  know  a  damn  thing  about  ours,  but  we  respect 
each  other  because  we  are  compassioi;iate.and*we  care  about  indi- 
viduals. So  you  do  not  need  to  prove  that,  and  I  do  not  need  to 
prove*  that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  trying  to  show  our  colleagues 
that  the  problem  is  existent. 

I  have  seen  people  eating  out  of  garbage  cans;  I  have  cried  while 
driving  down  the  street  looking  at  that,  and  come  back  the  next 
day  and  here  my  colleagues  argue  to  put  more  money  into  the  MX 
missile.  . 

.  So,  we  offer  these  hearings  and  we  try  to  make  this  room,  IdlU,  a 
main  street,  but  it  is  still  a  sideshow.  Until  it  becomes  a  main 
street,  this  country  is  not  going  to  address  human  misery.  It  is  our 
effortHp  take  this  out  of  the  sideshbw  and  make  it  a  mainstream 
thing.  We  can  redefinle  the  nature  of  our  enemy,  which  is  not  the 
Soviet  Union;  we  can  redefine  our  power. 

I  respect  what  yoU  say.  In  that  respect,  I  will  not  ask  any 
questions,  because  your  statement'  has  asked  questions  and  an- 
swered them. 
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Mr.  Snyder.  The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  this  is  room 
1310.  I  came  from  room  67  of  the  jail.  I  have  been  there  for  3 
weeks.  I  will  be  there  for  another  4.  This  room  has  so  little  rela- 
tionship to  that  room.  I  am  holding  onto  it.  There  is  no  relation- 
ship. ' 

The  first  time  we  bumped  into  each  other  was  in  Danbury;  and 
the.  second  time  was  in  a  tiger  cage  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  I 
know  you  are  a  decent  man,  and  I  know  your  constituency  is 
decent.  I  understand  that.  I  also  understand  how  seriously  we  are 
taken,  and  I  also  understand  we  'have  a  responsibility  quickly, 
being  that  this  is  the  end  of  September  going  onto  October,  to  walk 
into  room  1310  or  67  and  say  we  have  tried. 

I  am  inviting  you  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  your  colleagues  to 
go  back  to  their  well-proportioned  homes  and  lives  which  are  com- 
pletely and  utterly  3evoid  of  contact  sufferings  and  realities,  invit- 
ing you  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  by  sharing.  We  can  all 
share  stories  about  the  food  we  have  not  eaten. 

I  am  interested  here,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  power,  not  as  a 
Congressperson,  but  as  a  human  being' with  access  to  resources  and 
other  people  who  have  resources  and  a  fair  amount  of  personal 
control.  I  am  asking  you  to  spend  some  time  on  the  streets  of  this 
city  with  people,  however  long  it  takes  before  you  understand  that 
this  discussion  is  not  enough.  This  dialog  is  not  enough.  This  expo- 
sure, is  not  enough.  Until  with  your  own  flesh,  eyes,  nose,  and 
senses,  you  do  not  jiist  see  somebody  you  do  not  know  eating  from 
a  garbage  pail,  or  until  you  spend  the  next  4  hours  with  that 
person  and'  know  who  he  is;  until  you  simply  cannot  walk  away 
and  go  back  to  business  as  usual,  but  you  have  to  scream  and  yell. 
Whether  that  is  a  couple  of  days  or  a  week.  But  I  am  inviting  you 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  yourself  and  other  people  to  continue 
with  business  as  usual  by  seeing  and  feeling  the  experience  of  your 
own  flesh,  exactly  what  is  out  there,  the  proportions  of  it,  which 
can  only  be  seen  from  firsthand,  and  the  iiyustice  of  it  and  the^ 
need  to  do  something,  about  it. 

I  do  not  accept  the  fact  that  the  first  cold  night  we  have  this 
year,  you  are  going  to  sit  in  your  office  and  think  in  your  guts  and 
bones  of  those  human  beings  who  do  not  h^ve  anything  on  thein 
backs.  I  feel  that,  until  somebody  hits  the  door  with  a  short-sleeved!^ 
shirt,  even  I  cannot  remember  that  unless  I  am  confronted  with  it 
all  the  time.  So  no,  the  presence  of  the  homeless  is  not  as  great  as 

it  should  be.        -  ,  \     ♦  ,   t  i 

I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  should  be  dealt  with.  1  know 
there  are  thousands  of  people  living  in  misery  beyond  description, 
and  .you  need  to  know  that  better.  If  you  did,  you  would  scream; 
you  would  jump;  you  would  do  anything  you  would  have  to  do  to 
make  your  colleagues  and  'Everybody  else  know  it.  You  have  a 
greater  ability  to  reach  folks  than  I  do.  So  I  am  inviting  you, 
begging  and  pleading  with  you  to  reduce  some  of  that  distance 
between  yourself  and  those  people  by  spending  some  of  your  time, 
with  those  folks  regardless  of  how  busy  you  are  with  others  and 
how  important  what  it  is  that  you  are  doing  is.  Do  that,  then  call 
the  cameras  together  and  see  how  many  are  willing  to  come  to 
listen  to  a  Congressperson  who  says: 
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'  iTm  niuoing  to  let  another  day,  week,  or  month  go  by.  ^     ^  , 

TV,ot  iq  what  we  are  inviting  you' to  do.' We  understand  what  it  - 
mea^s  ^iuranTp;)litic^^^  And  that  is  an  invitation  we  wall 

extend  to  you.- 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  accept  the  invitation.  . 

I  would  Uke  to  thank  all  three  of  you  for  cpming. 
SSreu^t^tS/thrSmit     was  adjourned/to  reconvene 

at  the  call  of  the  Chair.]    -  .    •,  c  *u 

'  [The  following  material  was  received  xor  the  record.] 
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INTRODOCriCN 

r  VEPNCN  E.  JORDAN,  JR.  ■ 

•  -  \ 

Toe  black  Americans  the  decade  of  the  1970' s  ifc  a  time  in  which  many 

or  their  hopes,  raised  by  the  civil  rights  victorijg^^tf^   1960 's  witheredf 
away?  a  time  in  which  they  saw  the  loss  of  nuch-o^C§5e  r*^^  seemed 
to  be  propelling -the  nati<^  along  the  road,  to  true  eqlfiaiti^  iqr  .all  its 
citizens.    Within  Black  An^ica  in  the  60' s  there  had  been  eager  anticipation 
that  racial  wrongs  might  be  set  right,  a  feeling  that.perhc^  the  nation  was 
at  last  serious  aboat  attacking  racism  and  poverty.    The  70 's  however, 
brought  forth  ih  Black~  America  a  mood  of  disappointment,  frustration  and 
bitterness  at  promises  made  and  pranis.es  unkept.-   •  . 

Vte  were  onl/  .three  years  into  the'  70 '  s  when  Newsweek  J&gazine  in  a 
cover  story  aske^  the  question,  Vwhat  Ever  Happened  to  Black  America?"  ^ 
Barely  ten  years  after  the  March'  on  Jfeshingtpn  its  troubling  oonclusich  was 
"the  grwdt  surge  that  carried  racial  justice  briefly  to  the  top  of  the 
nation's  agenda  in  the  i960 's  has-been  stalemated  —  by  war,  eoondmics,  the 
flaire-out  of  the  did  civil  rights  csoalition  and  the  jrise  to  powet^of-  a  - 
New  American  hfajority.  ■  Blacks  'ird,  their  special ,  problems  have  gor^  out  of 
fasten  in  government,  politics  and  civil  concern." 

Little  happened  in  the  succeeding  seven  years  to  alter  that  assessmerit. 
The  Second  Reconstruction, \so  well  begun,  was  left  unofcnpleted  as  Attention 
turned  'o  other  matters  and  the  problems  that  have  traditionally  cripp]^  the 
majority  of  black  Americans  over  r.iich  of  our  hi.story  were  left  td  feste/  and 
grow  worse.    The  lesson  of  the  1970's  was  not  so  much  that  pjpograme  and 
policies  fashioned  to  correct  racial  inequities  failed.    Rather,  the  lesson 
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MQS  that  the  cxxmitiTent  of  the  Arericw  people  to  correct  these  inequitied 
failed  S3  many  of  the  successful  prograno  emd  policies "iriitiated  in  the  60*a  » 
were  allcx^  to  languish  and  die . 

It  is  now  the  accepted  tiling  to  talk  of  the  failure  of  leadership  in 
the'l970*s,  of  the  erosion  of  public  confidence  in  so  nany  of  our  institucions 
including  the  White  House,  the  military,  the  diA,  the  FBI,  big  business,  the  . 
schools  and  others,  leaving  the  Annerican  people  confusedf  resentful  and  all 
too  willing  to  seek 'an  illusionary  refuge -in  a  "new  negativisro"  that  vAien 
reduced  to  its  basic  elements  siirply  stated  —  he  who  has  keeps,  and  he  who 
has  not,  doesn't^ get.    Perhaps  leadership,  both  public  and  private,  did  fail 
us,  but  to  assign  all  our  woes  and  tribulations  to  this  factor  is  too  ^in(>listic 
a  way  to  expl2Qn  how  in  the  brief  span  of  ten  years,  we  as  a  nation,  noruiged  to 
undo,  so  man^-  of  the  good  things  'we  had  achieved  in  the  name  of  equrlity  of  . 
oppi^rtunity  and  the  great  Anerican  DreaLn. .  .  , 

We  might  set-the  beginning  of  the  retreat  in  the  late  1960 's  and  early 

in  the  1970  *s  when  **benign  neglect"  became  the  battle  cry  against  \the  War  on 

Poverty,  affirmative  action  and  coiTt)ensatory  programs.    •*3enign  neglect"  was 

not  the  only  villian  but  at  the^  very  least  it  came  to  represent  a  dainaging 

philosoptiy  of  negativism,  that  was  accepted  by  many  Americans  as  an  alternative 

to  the  positive  actions  that  had  been  taken,  primarily  by  govemtent,  to  pio- 

« 

vide  assistance  to  minorities  and, the  ppor  in  their  struggle  to  pull  theroselves 
out  of  tne  mud  of  eocncmic  deprivation. 

•nie  American  people  were  tired  and  vdlling  to  listen  to  voices  that 
promised  tten  a  respite  from  change .    The  'nation  had  gone  through  n  period  of 
racial  upi^val  never'  before  ejqperienced;  it  was  bogged  down  in  a  var  it  could 
not  win;  wanen,  Hispanics,  native  Atteficans  and  others  were  clamorijig  for  new 
'rights;  the  cities  were  fetlling  apart,  or  so  it  seaned,  and  in  our  foreign 
affairs  the  rest  of  the  vjrld  no  longer, trembled  whai  we  spoke. 
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^Mich  of  Anerica  wanted  to  slow  things  down  and  what  that  cost  Black 
Anerica  is  shown  in  staUsUcs  f rem  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
1970»s.  .  Black  incone  which  was  over  60%  of  white  inoome  in  1969,  fe]l  to 
'only  57%  by  the  end  of  the  decade.    More  blacks  were  poor  at  the  end  of  the 
70 's  than  a  the  beginning.    The  black  midd'le-class ,  described  as  rapixily 
expanding  by  seme  so-called  experts,  actually  declined  frctn  12%  to  9%  of  all 
black  families  during  this  period. 

'  '  StaUsUcs  alone  do  not  tell  the  full  story  of  what  happened  to  Black 
Aterica  in  the  1970 's  for  there  were  also 'signs  of  further  aUenaUoh  frcm 
the  majority  as  black  people  sought  jobs'  that  were  not  there,  black  children 
left  the  public  schools  without  the  tools'  that  would  enable  them  to  conpete 
with  others,  govemnent  grew  cold  and  indifferent,  and  hope  for  a  better  day 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  hearts  of  many. 

Not  a  Time  of  Progress 
Not  all  of        losses  can  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  "benign  neglect" 

or  its  off-spring  "the  new  negativism,"  for  certainly  inflaUon  and  the 

/ 

generally  unfavorable  .econonic  condiUons  throughout  the  decade  played  their 
important/ roles  as  well.    Nor  did  all  blacks  lose  ground.    For  many,  new  job 
cpportuniUes  open^J  up,  fresh  educaU*^nal  possibiliUes  developed,  better 
housing  and  health  care  became  available,  and  life  was  richly  satisfying. 
Nor,4d.  all.,of-Our  allies  turn  to  other- interests.    Many  of.  them  continued 
to'believe  ii^  and  work  for  equality  of  opportunity.    But  on  balance,  it  is 
clear  that  with  depression  level  unertployment  and  the  majority  of  blacks  on 
^the  lower  rungs  of  the  eccranic  ladder  at  decade's  end,  the  70's  were  not  a 
/  tine  of  progress  within  Black  Anerica. 

In  assessing  "Otie  State  of  Black  America"  as  it  was  in  the  70 's  and 
specifically  a^  it  was  in  1979  —  as  this  publication  will  do  —  it  should  be 
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clearly  understood  that  the  State  of  Plack  Anerica  can  never  really  be  any  ^ 
better  than  the  State  of  Aterica.    Put  in  yet  another  vraiy,  Black  America  is 
so  much  a  part  of  the  totality  of  this  nation  that  anything  jOiat  affects  . 
Anerica  nust,  by  the  very  nature  of •  this  society,  affect^ Black  Anerica  as 
well.  ,  . 

This  fact  of  life  is  satetimes  lost  sight  of  as  danonstrated  in  1979  when 
the  legitfinacy  of  the  interest  of  -black  Anericans  iix  the  anoldering  affairs  of 
.the'  MiddlerEast' was  called  into  question  by  sane  sources,  bespeaking  an  attitude 
that  said  in  effect  black  people  have  no  right  to  enter  any  public  arena  of  dis- 
^  cussion  except  that  of  civil  rights'.    Such  an  attitude  is  of  ocxirse  patently 
ridiculous  and  a  gross  affront  to  black  Anericans  whb  have  the  ric^  and  indeed » 
the  responsibility  to  concern  thetnselves  with  every  single  aspect  of  this  nation'j 
programs  aiVd  policies,  both  foreign  and  donestic. 

When  Anericarl  hostages  were  seized  in  I\ehran,  black  Anericans  felt  the 
saiTE  need  to  speak  out  in  support  of  their  govenroent  as  white  'Anericans.  Hie 
possibility  of  the  bnset  of  another  "Gold  War"  or  sane,  other  response  in  the 
wake  of  the  Rjssian  irtvas\on  of  Afghanistan  ^las  just  as  much  meaning  for  blade 
Anericans  as  it  does  for  whites,  for  everyone  will  have  to  beat  ihe  cost  of  any 
decision  reached  by  our" government.    And  black  Anericans  should,  and  in'  fact 
nlist  continue  to  involve  thonselves  in  mid-Eastern  aiff^drs  and  in  affedrs  in 
all  eureas  of  the  world  fron  hurranitarian  arid  practical  considerations. 

If  blacks  have  had  little  to  say  about  the  forroiilation  of  Anferican  foreign 
'  policy  in  the  past,  one  of  the  reasons  has  most  certainly  been  the  lack  of  an 
available  mechanism  through  which  their  voices  ODuld. be  heard     To  rectify  this, 
we  believe  that  a  Black  Foreign  Policy  Institute  should  be  established  at  one 
of  the  major  black  colleges  for,  the  express  purposes  of  undertaking  reaeardi 
and  study  into  foreign  policy  from  a  black  perspective  and  providing  infannatlai 

iv  ^ 
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to  Black  Aierica  which  would  them  forge  its  cwn  responses  to  foreign  policy 
issues.  We  believe  fxarther  that  the  institute  should  be  funded  by  Anerican 
philanthropy  "^ind  that  it  should  be  guided  by  an  advisory  board  or  oonndttee 
Uiat  reflects  the  diversity  of  opinion  within  Black  Anerica.  * 

Within  this  context  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  fxron  tiiT«  to 
tijTje  there  will  be  disagreements  cn  sane  ibsues  anong  black  Aericans,  Ttiese 
disagreesients  should  not,  4d  not,  and'v&ll  not  damage  the  basic  unity  of  blacks 
in  their  continuing  struggle  to  achieve  total  equality.    The  black  oanmunity  is 
not  a  monolith.    It  is  made  up  of  26  million  people  who  differ  in  regional 
characteristics,  ideological  caimitments,  and  eoononic  interests.    It  is  ^ 
united  to  the  extent  that  all  blacks  know  we^  do  not  enjoy  equality  and  that 

we  mast  continue  to  fight  for  our  rightful  place  in  the  American  sun. 

(  ^■ 

'   we  recognize  that  thrre  is  roan  for  disagreecnent  antong' black,  leadership 

^  ■  V 

but  we  face  tiie  1980 's  united  in  our  respect  fcJr  each  other  and  in  our  con- 
mi  tmcnt  to  work  together  to  advance  the  cause  of  black  Americans.  • 

,  Racism,  Alive  and  Well  ,  ~ 

^      In  1979  Black  America  learned  once  again  —  as  if  it  ever  forgot  —  that 
racism,  far  fran  being  dead,  is  alive  and  well  in  the  American  body  politic. 
"  Hie  nost  striking  and  indisputable  piece  of  evidence  was  the  alarming  rise  in,, 
acts  of  violence  directed  against  black  people.    These  acts  were  not  confined 
to  any  one  section  of  the  country,  and  in  fact  seemed  to  occur  with  greater 
frequency  outside  the  South.    Hiey  reached  their  apex  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  in 
mid-NbvQT^Der  when  five  people  were  muurdered  and  several  Ku  Klux  Klah  members 
were. charged  with  their  deaths.    America  shoild  have  been  reminded  by  this 
that  once  race  hate  is  uncorked  it  is-ahnost  impossible  to  put  it  back  in  the 
bottle. 
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It  was^ clear  in  1979  that  the  Klan  was  on'the  rise  again.   Ihe  Anti- 
Defatation  League  of  B»nai  B'rith  r^xarted  that  while  that  despicable 
organi^-^ticn  represented  only  a  *'tiny  fracticm  of  the  American  people"  it ' 
was  stronger  in  1979  than  it  had  been  in  the  previous  ten-  v-ears  and  its  new 
menters  are  younger  and  more  prcne  to  violence  in  keeping  with  the  general 
pattern  of  Klan  activity  which  consists  of  c^^enly  esoousiivj  violence  and  the 
staging  of  well  publicized  confrontations*  with  bUck  gitjups . 

Even  more  disturbing  than  the  acts  of  violence  —  for  these  were  at  least 
sporadic  and  exposed  to  public  view  —  was  the  subtle  kind'  o:;  r acisro  that 
appeared  to  be  gaining  support  throughout  the  year  fran  "good  people"  who  would 
never  think  of  vandalizing  a  hone  because  its  occupunt  was  black,  or  hwming  a 
cross.    As  one  sociologist  put  the  matter  this  "polite''  kind  of  racism  produces 
an  at'titude  in  which  "whites  sean  increasingly  ronmitted  to  integration  as  an 
ideal..* but  (are)  increasingly  reluctant  to  support  the  mechanics  of  inter- 
gration:    busing,  or  affirmative  action  or  the  building  df  pubUc  housing 
in  suburban  2u:eas."  « 

,     This  attitude  was  further  reflected  in  a  New  YorK  Times  article  of 
Decerber  3,*1979,  tha.t  reported  both  black  and  vrtiite  ofs'iciaJLs  ^ointxng  to 
rising  racial  tensions  in  the  nation's  -y-K^rbs  ranging  f ran  subtle  social 
factors  to  overt  racism  evidenced  in    V:L^n>x:   v     ^  ance  tc  --ully  accepting 
blacks  in  previously  all-white  neighboi-i  cj^riw  ?fu.i  establishing  racial  quotas 
'iri  rental  housing. 

Such  manifestation  of  racism,  'AMi^r  ovRjv.  ir  covert,  should  deeply 
disturiJ  all  Americans.    It  was  not  -Al  that  lory  >go  that  the  American  people 
allowed  racism  to  run  ran?«nt  thn  oi^cuL  tl-iic  r^r-   m  leaving  b^iind  seas  of 
blood  and  irounds  of  broken  bodies,    /i^'u         .  are  still  haunts  us,  still 
soils  our  national  tKX>or.  ^ 

'       .  vi 
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Do  we  really  want  this  to  happen  ag.U;;.?   i'le  believe  without  reservaUon 
that  the  vast  irajority  of  the  Anerican  people  do  not.  'But  we  must  also^  warn  . 
that  apathy  and  b^iind  closed  doors  r?risr:.  give  tacit  consent  »to  the  cross- 
burners,  the  vandals  and  the  nurderer£     Anericans  seriously  concerned  for  the" 
welfare  of  their  country,  now  and  .in  i^^-  future,  nust  speak  out  against  this 
rising  tide  of  hate  before  it  suocec^^s  in  plunging  us  back  into  another 
nightnere.       •  « 

h 

Ito  other  event  stirred  Black  i>r>trica  to  such  a  degree  in  1979  as  the 
resignation*  of  Andrew  Young  as  the         AiiJassador  to  the  lAiited  Nations. 
In  one  of  the  essays  appearing  irt  thi.3  volume  a  wise  and  astute  observer, 
Leslie  Dunbar,  discusses  thfe  ranuficat-ions  of  the  Jfour^^  Ir>r-..dent  at  some 
length.    B^it  at  this  point  il  jJeesn  y.rqper  to  acknowledge  that  the  traditional 
alliance  between  blacks  and  ^i^ws  Lnc/c  had  already  '^/rai  strained  over  the  issued 
of  affirmative  action  was  furUt^r  wea^jied  in  ♦■/v^  wake  of  the  incident.  Efforts 
to  repair  those » ties  have  been  undert-^^J'-.en  at         *iie  nationcd  and  local  levels 
and  they  are  bearing  fruit.    Th:-  ?:al'^  ;:ac:  is  Uiat  blacks  and  Jews  have  too 
nuch  in  camon  with  one  another  to  remain  at  *>i2s.  \  , 

What  Wxild  be  helpful  in  enhancing  i:iKr..ss?  f;j:fort^is  a  recognition  that 
since  the  SupreiE  Court  has  ruled  so  j^^rir-^^ly  in  f avca:'  of  affirmative  action 
in  the  Vteber  case,  the  tui^  K^c  ccr:^  to  end  the  debate ^over  the  subject  that, 
in  sore  instances  J  has  sp]J.t  the  t^A-  ca.fTEinities.    The  tine  has  oane  for  our 
Jewish,  allies  to  yjcept  th^^  p':.i^ples  enunciated  by  theVtourt's  Weber  majority 
as  the  basis  for  a  fisuKi  cr.  affirmative  action  that  could  V^e  si^jported  by  both^ 
Jews  and  blades.    Ttogv/vhiix  then  we  can  move  on  to  other  issues  where  we  share 
a  nutuality  of  interest  znd  where  we  esfcch  can  draw  strength\fram  the  other. 
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Survey  Taken  Anonq  NUL  Affiliates 
Helpful  in  any  examination  of  Black  Anerica  is  to  discover  how  it  feels 
about  certain  iitportant  issues,    lb  secure  this  information  the  National 
Urban  I^e  in  late  1979  went  to  its  116  affiliates  scattered  across  the 
country  with  a  series  of  questions.    Deeply  imnersed  as  they  are  in  the  ^ 
affairs  of  their.local  oonrunities,  we  believe  the^Wviduals  who  responded 
are  in  an  excellent  position  to  accurately  read  the  nood  of  Black  Anerica. 
TMs  is  what  they  r^xurted. 

QUESTION  1  -  In  the  aftermath  of  the  resignation  of  Ani>assador 
Andrew  Young  and  subsequent  events  linked  to  that  resignation;' 
has  there  been  any  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  foUowing  '  / 
groups  (black  leadership  -  average  black  individual)  toward  , 
the  Jewish  ccmnunity? 

Of  the  affiliates  responding,  74%  reported  that  the  attitude  of  black  >' 
leadership  was  itoanged/  21%  said  it  had  i^^rsened,  3*  saw  it  as  improved  and 
2%  did  not  know.    As  for  the  average  black  individual,  7C%  said  attitu3es  were 
unchanged,  22%  reported  than  worse,  and  3%  had  no  evaluation. 

A  nuirber  of  the  respondents  indicated  media  coverage^  of  the  incident   '  ' 
tehded  to  exacerbate  the^  situation  giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  Jewish 
oomunity  was  involved  in  Mr.  Young's  resignation. 

QUESTTON  2  -  In        aftermath  of  the  resignation  of  Anbassador 
Andrew  Young  and  subsequent  events  linked  to'  that  resignation, 
has  there  been  any  change  in  the.  attituJe  of  the  following  ' 
groi?)s  within  the  Jewish  oonnimity  (Jewish  "leadership  -  Jewish 
individuals)  towaiyl  the  black  coiinimity?  ^'  y 

Of  the  affiliates  responding,  48ft  r^orted  no  diange  of  attitudes  amang 
Jewish-'leadership,  25ft  said  it  had  worsened  and  17ft  said  they  did  not  knouj. 
Oi  the  question  of  individual  Jewish  attitixJes,  52ft  r^rted  no  ciiange,  18ft 
said  attitudes  had  wcarsened,  3ft  said  they  had  inprdved  and  27ft  did  not  know. 
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QIESTION  3A  -'If  black-^ewish  relations  have  been  danoged 
within  your  locaUty  —  at  the  leadership  level  t"  ^  would 
you  describe  efforts  to  repair  that  danage? 

(Only  those  affiliates  reporting  damage  were  askbd  to  respond  ^ 

to  questions  3A,  3B,  3C.)  ^  ' 

•  In  answering  this  question,  52%  reported  that  there  had  been  lijnited 
efforts,  12%  said  there  had  been  extensive^orts  and  36%  said  there  had  been  , 
no  efforts  —  at  the  time  the  survey  was  nadeA 

QUESTION  3B  -  WhD  has  been  the  primary  instigator  of  such 

reconqiliation  efforts? 

A  majority  of  the  efforts  —  61%  -  were  attributed  to  joirft  undertakings 
by  both  blacks  and  Jews,  29%  r^rted'  the  leadership  h^  cane  fron  the  Jewi^ 
ocmnmity  and  7%  said  it  had  care  ^  the  black  oamiuniV    ^E^^ree  percent  said 
it  had  core  fron  other  scurces,  \ 

QUESTION  3C  -  How  would  you  describe  the  results  of  such  ^Recon- 
ciliation efforts?  \ 

large  majority  -  70%  -  agree^  that  it  was  too^  early  to  tell.  20%  said 
they  had  been  successful  and  10%  described  than  as  not  too  successful. 

c 

Report  on  Affirmative  Action 
QUESTION.  4  -  How  would  you  characterize  the  degree  of  coimit- 
nent  to  affirmative  action  activities^  in' 1979  with  the  fol- 
lowing institutions  (business  and  industry,  coUeges  and 
universities,  local  government)? 
The  affiliates  gave  the  following  responses. 
'  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTTO? 

Moderate  -  58% 
.Very  little  -  42% 


0C3U£GES  AND  UNIVERSITZES  - 


Moderate  -  41% 


■  Vtery  little  -  59% 
UXIAL  (XNESU^S^ 
Great  Deed  -  7% 

Moaerate  -  41%  ^"r^ 
Very  little  -  42% 

QUESTION  5  -  Ocnparing  1979  to  1978,  .heis  there  been  any 

change  in  the  degree  of  ccmaitzaant  to  a£f  itoative  action 

activities  within  the  following  institutions  in  the  area  • 

serve?3  by  your  affiliate? 

Ihe  resportses  fbllcw:  * 

BUSDGSS  AND  INDUSTIV  • 

Less  -  2C%  / 


,  More  -  49% 
-  The  Sansi:  -  59% 

OOUHSES  AND  IKIVEESmES 

'■»  *. 

^  less  -  31% 
More  -  15% 
Uie  S^^e  -  54% 

IXXAL  GCVEraWENT 

Less  -  24% 
Mcare  -  20%  ' 
The  Sane  -  56%' 

QUESTION  6    Acts  of  violence  agednst  blacks  —  such  as  cross- 
burnings,  vaiyialism  —  have  been  reported  on  the  increase  of 
the  country.    How  would  you  assess  the  incidence ^of  sudi  acts 
in  your  locality  ove?-  the  past  year? 

I^esponding,  47%  of  the  affiliates  reported  an  increase  in  sucii  acts,  21% 
Raid  they  were  at  the  same  level,  5%  said  they  were  decreasing  and  27%  said 
they  posed  no  problen.  . 
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, '  *  Tte  greatest  increase  was  reported  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  country, 
followed  by  the  central,  souttem  and  western  states.   Where  increases  were  re- 
ported they  were  generally  linked  to  hlddc  families  itoving  into  previously  all- 
whitQ  neighborhoods .    It  was  also  reported  that  in  a  nurober  of  instances  local 
authorities  tend  to  tteat  cross-bumir^s  as  youthful  pranJts. 

QUESnCN  7  -  If  ycjur  answer  to  the  above  question  indicates 
the  presence  of  violence,  at  whatever  level,  to  v^t  do  you 
attribute  such  violence?  ^ 
1t«  largest  percentage  of  respondents  —  36%  —  attributed  the  acts  to 
organized  hate  groa^^specifically  the  KKK^    Another  30%  linked  than  to 
econonic  pre^^ar^,  22%  said  they  were  the  unorganized  >acts  of  individuals  or 
groups,  6%  were  not  sure  and  6%  tied  than  to  other  factors. 

An  examination  of  the  responses  indicated  a  de^  oonoem  over  the  rise  of 
organized  hate  groups,    in  a  ntiiber  of  instances,  anti-black  feeling  was  seen 
growing  out  of  the  ittyth  that  blacks  have  been  given  all  the  opportunities  and 
axe  .doing  better  tJ-^an  the.mjority  groups  in  this  country. 

Better  Urx3erstanding  Sought 

Tto  record  the  specifics  of  what  happened  in  Black  Anerica  in  several 
crucial  areas  and  to  interpret  these  events,  the  National  Urban  league  asked  a 
group  of  recognized  authorities  to  prepare  papers  in  their  specific  areas  of 
knowledge  for  this,  the  fifth  annual  "State  of  Blade  TtoBrica."   These  posers 
follow  and  we  thank  the  authors  for  their  contributions. 

Vte  present  these  papers  in  the  hope  that  they  will  help  create  a  better 
understarrfing  of  ^the  nature  of  life  within  Blaick  Aterica  and  thus  encourage  ' 
the  atJoption  of  prograne  and  policies  that  effectively  address  the  problems 
and  needs  of  this  sector  of  our  society.   Ohe  piipers,  hcwever,  are  the  results 
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of  the  independent  thinking  of  the  authors  and  should  not  be  construed  as 
representing  tJ«  official  positions  of  the  National  Urban  League.  Our 
recomiendations  appear  later  in  this  document. 

Finally,  it  i3  not  amiss  to  conclude  this  introduction  with  the  observa- 
tion that  as  the  decade  of  the  1980 's  begins,  Arierica  finds  herself  in  a 
Presidential  election  v'/^r.    Ute  black  voter,  as  he  did  four  years  ago,  can 
have  a  decisive  voice  ui  this  election,  but  we  would  suggest  that  ?ny  candidate 
or  political  party  would  itoke  a  grevious  error  in  taking  thp  black  vote  for 
granted. 

Our  historical  tradition  and  status  as  non-profit,  non-partisar;,  tax 
exenpt  social  service  agency  precludes  our  endorsanent  or  sv^jport  of  any 
candidate  or  political  party.   We  are  comfortable  with  this  because  of  our 
faith  in  the^lack  voters  and  their  ability  to  carefully  consider  both  issues 
ard  candidates  and  vote  for  v^iat  is  in  their  cwn  best  interests.   We  only 
caution  that  they  not  rush  to  judgnnent,  but  calirdy  and  deliberately  make  their 
choices. 

At  the  same  tijte,  we  urge  black  Anericans  to  inctease  their  voting  strength 
through  registration,  and  nost  iirixartantly,  by  voting.    We  urge  than  to  beoane 
totally  involved  in  all  political  parties  noting  that  one  of  the  few  encouraging 
developients  of  the  1970  *s  has  been  growing  evidence  that  in  making  political 
dxjices,  the  black  voter  looks  past  par€y  labels.    We  applaud  this  sign  of 
political  maturity  with  the  sure  conviction  that  just  as  it  is  good  for  black 
Anericans,  it  is  good  for  all  Americans. 


Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr. 
President 

National  Urban  Lea^e 


January  22,  1980 
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BOGNQMIC  VUCGSSSS 

Bernard  E.  Anderson 

I 

A«  the  Wtion  entora  a  new  decade,  it  la  useful  tx>  pause  and  OGnsider 
the  experlenoe  of  the  reoont  past  and  the  challenges  Iranediately  ahead  in 
achieving  equal  pppcurtunily  in  Anerican  eoonomic  life".   At  ^:he  beginning 
of  the  1970*8,  blacks  stood  poised  in  a  posture  of  expectation  followtng 
notable  victories  against  segregation  and  discrimination  during  the 
heightened  oaisciousness  of  racial  inequality  sparked  by  the  civil  rights 
inoveroant.    Ihe  new  "decade,  however,  brought  a  national  mood  that  appeared 
l£S8  hospitable  to  special  efforts  to  inprove  the  sodoeoanoniic  status 
of  the  bl«K^  ocncunily. 

Blades  saM  the  iiiauguration  of  a  national  adninistcation  that  appeared 
to  place  their  needs  for^better  jdbs,  better  housing,  better  schools,  and 
wider  participation  in  the  nation*  a  p^lic  and  private^  institutions  at  a 
lower  point  on  the^  list  ot  national  priorities  than  was  evident  dddng 
the  latter  years  of  the  1960  decade.    Ihe  call  for  "benign  neglect"  re- 
placed the  hope  that  Ne  shall  overoane.  ** 

In  such  an  environment,  serious  questions  were  rsdsed  about  the 
appropriate  role  of  govemnent  in  prcttotijig  racf^Teqiulily,  the  poten- 
tially harmful  effects  on  other  groijps  from  efforts  to  assist  blacks,  and 
the  oontiniiing  sign:i.ficanoe  of  discrindnaticn  itself  as  a  major  barrii^  . 
to  black  socioeooncRiic  progress.    Public  advocates,  elected  officials, 
and  scholars  in  many  fields  vigorously  debated  these  questions  and  often 
were  armed  with  sophisticated  statisticed  and  other  enpirical  evidence. 
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Yet  despite 'the  vigor  of  the  debate,  few  indisputable  answers  energed,^_. 
and  the  nation  now  continises  to  confront  the  difficult  question  of  how, 
and  under  what  conditions,  the  black  Anerican  will  pursue  his  continuing 
quest  for  full  eoonanic  citizenship.  '  "  -  ,  ' 

In  short,  as  we  enter  the  eighth  fSecade  of  the^  TVentieth  Century, 
the  American  people  continue  to  confront  the  "problers  of  the  color  line." 
Despite  niiterous  attenpts  to  aiteliorate  racial  inequality,  including 
broad  initiatives  through  m±)lic  policy,  the  goal  of  equality  of  econcmic 
opportunity  for  black  Americans  continues  to  be  elusive. 

itost  blacks  enjoy  better  eocranic  circimstanoes'  tbday  ttian  they  did 
in  the  past,  but  their  position  remains  markedly  inferior  to  that  of 
rost  whites,  and  is  far  fron  secure.    Although  sane  blacks  have  achieved 
notable  economic  success /'many^  thousands  remain  locked  in  the  chains  of 
poverty.    Etor  most  of  them,  the  hope  for  a  better  life  is  still  a  distant 
dream.    Many  others,  while  not  in  poverty,  still  face  restricted  opportu- 
nities because  of  their  race.    The  nation  has  not  found  the  soluaon  to 
racial  inequality  in  econonic  life,  hit  the  continuing  search  for  such 
solutions  should  be  hic^  on  the  national  agenda  for  1980  and  beyond. 

AiTong  the  challenges  blacks  face  at  this  tiite  is  the  search  for  ^ 
clarity  concerning  the  real  meaning  of  progress  achieved  during  the  past 
decade,  and  the  identification  of  effective  strategies  for  prototing 
further  gains.    Has  there  been  a  'Videning  economic  gap"  between  blacks 
and  whites?^   Do  th6  'trends  observed  during  the  past  decade  represent 
sijTply  an  "illusion  of  "blade  progress?"^   Have  we  in  fact  observed  a 
"declining  significance  of  race"  so  th^  factors  associated  with  social 
class  now  loom  larger  than  racial  discrimination  as  barriers  to  greater 
equal  opportunity?^   Tliese  are  some  of  the  questions  troubling  black 
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intellectual^  and  raarbers*  of  the  leadership  class,  and  until  such  questions 
are^^reaolved,  the  nonentiin  neofissary  for  achieving  sustained  progress  to- 
ward eventual  aitelioration  of  racieU.  inequality      American  life  will  be 
oonstrained,  \ 

This  paper         sunmarize  recent  trends  in  §concnac  progtess  ancng 
blacks,  focusing  "en  their  eiiployinent  and  inccme  experience.    Ihe  dis- 
cussion will  also  assess  the  linkage  between  piislic  policy  aho^lack 
eoonanic  progress.    Fijiadly,  come  criticad  issues  .that  inight  be  signifi- 
cant for  the  enployment  .and  inocne  position  of  blacks  during  the  r.'sxt 
decade  will  be  identified.'  /  ' 

II.    TRENDS'  IN  EOONOMIC  PRXa^ESS  .         •  • 

A.    Labor  Force,  Enployment,  and  Unenployinant  ^ 
In  late  1979,"  there  were  12.4  million  blacks  in  the  labor  force. 
They  held  11.1  million  jobs,  and  1.3  million *'were  unenployed.    Ihe  total 
civilian  labor  force  included  104  million.    Itotal  enjploynent  averaged 
97.6  million,  and  unenployment  was  6.0  million.    Ihii^,  blacks  oonprised 
12.0%  of  the  labor' force,  11.3%  of  the  enployed,  and  22.1%^of  the  unerR- 
ployed. 

During  the  1970* s  there  were  divergent  trends  between  black  men  and 
wcren  in  the'l^r  force,    ihe  labor  ferae  participation  rates  among 
black  Tten  declined  from  76.5%  to  72.1%,  '^le  increasing  from  49.5%  to 
53. 3%  among  black  wanen. 

M06t  of  the  (fecline  of  black  men, in  the  labor  foroe  was  oonoentrated 
^aiTDng  nen  aged  55  and  older.    But  there  was  also  a  significant  decline 
anarvj  young  black  nen,  aged  18-24.    No  doubt  the  difficulty  young  blades 
face  in  obtaining  jdbs  contributed  to  their  discouragement  from  partici- 
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pating  in  tjie  labor  marine t.    This  widely  reoognized  national  problem  . 
affected  block  youth  of  both  sexes  but  the  participation  rates  fot  young 
women"  remained  about  the  same  during  the  decade .    In  contraist,  the  parti- 
cipation rates  for  white  youth  of  both  sexes  increased  significantly. 

Ihe  (tecline  in  participation  artcng  older  black  men  was  a  oontinuation 
of  previous  trends,  and  was  similar  to  the  experience  of  older  white  men.  " 
On  the  other  hand,  one  major  de\«loprient  during  the  decade  was  the  oontinu-" 
ing  rapid  growth  of  labor  foroe  participation  among  white  women,  especial- 
ly  married  wonen.    In  the  past.  White  women  have  had  les's  attachment  to 
the  labor  force  than  black  woien.    If  tl^e  trends  of  the  1970's  oantinue 
however,  the  labor  foroe  participation  rates  of  blade  and  white  wonen 
should  converge,  and  be  virtually  equed  in  less  than  seven  year^, 

B.  E^loyment 

Between  1970  and  1978,  black  enployment  grew  from  8.4  to  10.5 
million,  while  total  enployment  increased  from  78.6  to  94.4  million. 
Thus,  between  two  years,  the  share  of  .total  erployment  accounted  for  by 
blacks  as  a  group  increased  frcm  10.7  to  11.1%.    The  share  of  all  jobs 
held  by  adult  black  males,  however,  cfedined' slightly  from  5.7  to  5.5%; 
and  that  held  by  black  teenagers  remained  unchanged  at  less  than  1%. 

Ihe  adult  white  males'  share  of  total  enployment  also  declined,  but 
white  females  increased  their  share  of  all  jobs  from  29.7%  to  32.4%. 
Also,  white  teenagers  of  both  sexes  saw  their  share  of  jobs  expand  from 
7.1  to  7.7%. 

B.  UneiTployment 

Throughout  the  ctecade,  unenployment  remained  a  serious  barrier  to 
econcmic  security  for  the  blade  oonnunity.    The  average  annual  nii±)er 
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oe  blacks jkunenployed  doubled  ftxan  750,000  in  1970  to  over  1.4  million  in 
1978.    Itotal  unMiployment  during  that  periqd  ijicreased  by  less  than  50% 
{^lon  4.0  to  6.9  million).    Among  blacks,  vonen  experienced  the^lopgest 
rise  in  unenploynient. 

Mudi  of  the  job  loss  aniong  blacks  was  experienced  during  the  1973r 
.75  recession,  the  worst  the  nation  saw  in  40^yeaLrs.    Blacks  lost  their 
jobs  at  alncet  double  the  rate  experienced  by  whites  between  the  third 
quarter  of  197^,  and  the  second  quarter  of  1975,  the  worst  part  of  the 
recession.    Much  of  the  job  loss  anong  blacks  at  that  time  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  high  rate  of  layoffs  in  the  nvass  productioi  industries 
where  a  disproportionate  nunber  of  blacks  ware'  locat^.    Moreover,  as  the 
•  recovery  Cron  the  reoession  got  underway,  blacks  were^  called  back  to 
their  jcfcs  at  a  slower  E>aoe  than  whiter .    At  the  sa^re  time,  unenployment 
anong  ijlack .youth  was  rising  at  an  alarming  rate. 

A  closer  look  at  the  differential  recovery  of  black  and  white 
workers  frc<n  the  last  recession  might  be.instnactiVe.    Between  1975  and 
1978,  unenployitent  aanong  whites  dropped  by  about  1.7  million,  while  black 
vnen?5loyitBnt  remained  virtually  unchanged.^  A  further  examination  of  the 
data  shows, however,  that  black  adult  wcroen  had  the  most  persist^t  pro- 
blem of  unemployitent  during  the  period,  followed  by  a  continuing  rise 
in  unaqployment  among  black  teenagers. 

These  trends  in  the  nimbef  of  ^unemployed  were  reflected  in  the  be- 
ha-/ior  of  the  black  unenploynent  rate;  during  the  decade.    Between  1970 
and  1978,  the  blade  unarpldyment  rate  increased  from  8.2  to  11.9%,  and 
was  over  10%  for  five  of^^Ae  ei^t  years.    In  contrast,  the  unenployment 
rate  anong  whites  rose  from  only  4.5  to  5.2%  during  the  decade,  and  was 
at  no  time  higher  than  8%.    The  corparative  experience  saw  the  2:1  black 
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white  iTOtiJloynent  ratio  i^Uiined  through  moajt  of  the  decade  v."th  a  sharp 
rise  during  the  1973-75  rc  jr  -'-ion. 

Ihe  experieyioe  for  blade  youth  was  even  more  unfavorable.  After 
hovering  iji  the  neighborhood  of  25% 'for'  nost  of  the  1960'8,  the  >laclc 
teenage  .unait^loynent  rate  broke  through  the  30%  ceiling  'n  1971  and  has 
nanained  there  since  tha^  tine.    The  unertployment  rates  arnong^  yoix\g  adult 
blacks  aged  20-24  al^edged  upward  during  the  last  several^  years  above 
levels  observed  in  earlier  pev^.ods.    IhSa  davelopnent  id  the  reverse  of 
the  experience  uirong  young  adult  whites  whose  uneqplcyment  rate  has 
steadily  declii^  since  1975. 

C.    Uhenployngnt>  Hardship,  a:  d  the  Female  Headed  Household 
(Jtotploynent  today  while  still  indesirabie,  does  not  carry  the  same 
threat  of  eooncmic  catastrophe  experienced  by  many  persons  during  the 
Great  Depressicxi.    The  madtrn  welfare  state  provides  many  forms  of  inasne 
support  fc    perscais  ten?)orarily  out  of  woric.    Vtorkers  in  sons  industries 
even  receive  oaipany  funded  supplementary  incate  assistance  above  uneifr- 
ploi-ment  conpcnsation  benefits  during  short  periods  of  joblessness. 

Despite  these  jenefits,  however,  economic  security  still  rests 
iLgely  with  those  fortunate  enoi^h  to  hold  a  full-time  job  throu^  most 
•  of  -he  year,    rhis  is  especially  true  of  blacks.|  For  exanple,  althou^ 
27.8%  of  all  black  firniUes  Uved  in  poverty  in  ;L974,  only  11.4%  of 
blades  who  were  year-round,  full-tiite  workers  lived  in  poor  famiUes. 
By  1977,  the  proportion  of  black  full-tutE,  full-year  workers 
in  poor"^fardlies  had  dropped  to  7.3%.    Ttye  ocnparable  proportim  for 
whites  was  4. 3% 

Many  bf  such  families  are  headed  by  blade  voten.  '   The  double 
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disadvantage  Of  being  black  aixi  \  •'nale  mates  u  ■ vromBn  with  disn^ted 
marriages  the  nost  deprived  groi^)  in  our  sociistr,-      bout  three  of  every 
five  blacJc  families  headed  1^  vremen  vere  living  .\'  .  -^^rty. ,  Yet,  on^y 
one  of  every  five  bUck  families  headed  by  a  woroan"        ^oxked  f  uU-time,  ^ 
all  year  was  living  in  poverty.    Ihe  ItEssage  in  these  siiV  .         is  that 
stable  enployit^t  is  a  powerful  engine  for  eoanandc  securi.,,  »rty 
amcng  blade  families       -^d  Ly  wonen  will  not  be  eliminated  ic-  •  '  -  ilcoe,^ 
but  suf    families  canrrj^  ;    .v.  'co  achievp.  sustained  eoonani  '       ;        ^  ^  ^1 
ways  are  found  to  reduce  Mscic  sioqplpyment. 

D.    Ooctpational  Itendc 

Blades  entered  the  .1970  d-  ■      . .  ^Jr  achieving  measu-r^l/^.  gains  iii 
tedmical,  nonage^al  and  oth^i;  v  x.  -i  oollar  jobs  during  tia  1960^3. 
They  had  left  low-paying  jdDs  ir  t  iri/jultare  and  household  aer>dae  at  r 
rate  considerably  greater  th^Ti  thatV£  whites. 

*.  During  the  1970' s,  hrrrfever,  thft  pit'ja  of  progress  toward  occupation- 
al equality  declined  significantly.    5>ar  exatple,  the  naitaer  of  blade 
professionals  increased  only  half  as  fast  d:.ring.the  1970' s as  Airing  the 
-  previous  decade  130%  vs.  61%  nudi  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  escpansicn 

into  clerical  jobs  (120?  vs.  60%).    Similarly,  the  growth  of  blade  V 
■   enplpyitont  in  the  skilled  blue  ooUar  jobs  was  also  lialf  the  rate,  cl>- 
aerved  dur?jrig       previous  decade.   On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  out 
of  inakilfed  worK,  cs^^acially  pr».'jate  household  atployment,  continued 
at  a  rate  Pixidlar  to  earlier  ywrfl  reflecting,  pertiaps,  the"  awaUabiUty 
of  ait^rnativa  income  'support  opportunitiep  as  weU  >3  changing  aonsa»«r 
demnd  and  hiq^»r  wages  for  household  servioe. 

Altho^jh  blade  occupational  status  inproved  marginally  during  the 
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decade,  there  •►as  little  iirprownent  in  relative  incxxre  within  occupational 
grxxips.    Between  1971  and  1975,  there  was  virtually  no  change  in  the  ratiC> 
uf  nedian  eamir  •  of  black  men  to  white  men  in  managerial,  professional,  ^ 
and  skilled  craf^.  jobs.    The  relative  earnings  of  black  men  in  unskilled  . 
bli«  collar  jobs  cteclined  during  the  sane  period.    Similarly  in  1975, 
black  vKxten  had  56*  of  r'jdian  earnings  reported  tiy  white  vroroen  in  the 
professions,  and  69^  of  itedian  earnings  in  clerical  jobs,  oocpariid  With 
66%  and  70%  respectively  in  1971."    These  oorparisons  illustrate  the  failure 
of  occupation^  progress    )  narrow  significantly  the  blackA^ite  inooroe 
gap  during  the  past  decade-  »■ 

E.    Inocre  ly^da  c 

ln'^1978,  blades  had  a  nedian  family  incate  of  $10,880  which,  Hhen  adjusted 
for  inflation  ,  represented  a  "roal"  gain  r:  6%  above  1977.    In  oonparison, 
reoil  nedian  income  for  whitp  families  was  $18,3J0,  a  2%  gain  CFver  the  pre- 
vious year.    Thus,  d?e  average  bla',.  family  enjoyer]  only  59  cents  for 
each  dollar  available  to  the  aver»v  whita  family  for  the  purdoase  of 
goods  and  services. 

The  gap  bet>eftn  bJack        white  b.xne  widened,  during  ^ 

last  dec^,  in  caritrast  to  ^Minon  inpr" salons  atror^  itany  observer;s.^ 
During  the  1960* s,  the  relati'^  family  income  of  blades  increased,  and 
readied  61%  of  white  fap.Uy  inoamn  in  196>.    Since  that  time,  th^-e  /uis 
been  a  perceptible  deterioration  in  "b-  iv»l^Uve  income  position  of  blacks, 
with  the  decline  observed  in  aU  rngionr  ot  the  nation,  except  the  South. 

Etor  exanple,  bet^reen  1969  drA  1976,  the  ."atio  of  black  to  white 
family  inooire  feU  fran.75  to  ran  in  the  West;  from  76  to  67%  in,  the  Mid- 
west; and  from  67  to  61%  in  tlie  Nci  ht^^st.    The  jDladcAliite  family  inocme 
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ratio  inched  \jp  fran  57  to  59%  in  the  South. 

Ihe  decline  in  the  relative'  inocne  position  of  black  families  is  - 
attribatable/in  part,  to  the  sharp  drop  in  loQltiple  earners  anong  black 
f andlies ,  while  inultiple  earners  anong  whites  have  steadily  increased. 
Hie  worsening  inoone  'position  is'  tlsp  relatived  to  the  higher  incidence 
of  vnenployxnent  arocng.  blades.    Fbr  tiie  fixst  half  of  the  decade,  the  ^ 
niirber  of  whites  enployed  year  roimd  in  full  time  jobs  increased  twice 
as  fast  as  the  nurber  of  blacks  so  enployed.  ..Similarly  the  nurber  of  \ 
blacks  unQaployt.d  15  .  weeks  or  more  has  increased  steadily  over'^the  past 
five  years*  ^ 

F,    Inoome  Distribution 

Within  the  black  •oamunity,  family  inoone  has  historically  been  less 
equally  distributed  than  white  family  inoome,  but  the  differences  between  »^ 
the  two  groups  have  narrowed  slightly  over  the  last  decade.    "Die  sluggish 
eoomidc  growth  during  tiie  1970' s  arrested  the  income  gains  many  hoped 
would  occur  among  blacks,  and  there  is  little  evidence  that  progress 
during  the  decacfe  oontributea^  a  significant  decline  in  blade  poverty. 
In  1978,  27.5%  of  the  nation's  poor  population  was  black;-  the  conparablfi 
ratio  in  1969  was  29%. The  proportion  of  all  blacks  below  tiie  poverty         '  . 
level  dropped  steadily  during  the  lata  1960's  and  early  1970' s,  but 
since  1972,  the  rate  of  escape  from  poverty  has  declined  in  an  eflvircn- 
nent  of  slow  econocjic' growth  and  higher  than  average  rates  of  unenploy- 
,  roent. 

»  J- 
in.    PUBLIC  POLICy  and  SLflCK  EXEWOMIC  PRDGTOSS  ' 

Ihe  broad  trends  in  the  ladbor  force  status  and  income  position  of 

the  black  ccraojiity  presented  above,  illustrate  the  modest  gains 
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achieved  during  the  past  C  jade.    It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  there  was 
no  iirprovotent  in  the  ec.   jmic  status  of  blacks;  sane  persons  adiieved 
notable  progress  and  moved  cloeer      the  enjoyment  of  economic  security. 
Sudi  persons ,  however,  represented  t±ie  minority  of  blacks;  for  the  com- 
xmnity  as  a  whole,  t±ie  decade,  at  best,  was  a  standoff. 

It  is  aljToet  as  though  blacte  were  li3ce  tiie  Red  ^aeen'in  Alice  in 
Wbnderland;  they  had  to  run  fast,  just  to  stand, still.    Despite  greater 
legal  protection  against  discrimination,  and  wider  opportunities  in  edu- 
cation, black  progress  in  the^ American  eoonory  left  much  to  be  desired- 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  experience  can  be  traced  to  unfavorable 
dianges  in  the  American  econaiy;  perhpas  as  much,  if  not  more,  can  be 
attributed  to  the  decline  in  national  ccnmitaEnt  tcward  special  efforts 
to  aneliorate  racial  inequidity  in  American  life. 

A.    Persistent  Economic  Travail 

Ohrou^ut  the  1970' s,  the  nation  was  faced  with  eooncmic  conditions 

■  r 

incotpatible  with  a  sustained  movement  toward  greater  economic  opportuni- 
*  ty  for  blades.    The  decade  began  with  a  serious  problem  of  inflation 
that  lingered  on  and  worseiie4^  substantially  during  itfe  last  three  years. 
The  decade  will  afso  be  remenbered  as  tiie  time  when  oil  prices  tripledt 
causing  the  price  of  all  petroleim-based  products  to  rise  sharply.  IXiring 
the  saitE  tine,  productivity  fell  to  an  all-time  Icw^  blocking  any  realis-^ 
tic  potential  of  achieving  measurable  gains  in  real  inoane. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  what  many  oonsidflred  persistent  inadequacy 
in  economic  performance,  the  Congress  adopted  the  Hvniihrey-Hawkins  Act, 
formally  labeled  Full  Eltployment  and.Balanoed  Grcwth  Act  of  1978.  The 
Full  Employment  Act  set  a  naUonal  »oal  of  3%  unemployment  for  adults. 
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and  4%  for  all  workers  by  1983;  a  rate  of  inflation  of  3%,  dropping 
eventually  to^  aero;  an  ijiproveoent  in  the  balance  of  trade;  a  balanced 
fetoraL  budget;  and  a  lindt  cn  tJie  grwth  of  Idie^federal  govemuBnt 
relative  to  gross  nationi^  pa?aauct  (GNP) .    Ohe  atbitious  ^>als  were  to 
be  achieved  through  a  process  of  coordinated  decdaion-fnaklng  in  eccanomic 
poUcy  involving  the  executive  branch,  Oongress,  and  the  Federal  Resprve 
Board.    Although  a  tinetable  was  set  for  achieving  the  goals  of  the  Act, 
the  President  was  given  authority  to  nodify  the  timetable  if  required  by 
teocnaniic  circumstances.  ^  | 

ftoclbers  of  the  black  leadership  were  ssong  the  key  advocates  for  the 
attoption  of  the  Huitiirey^Hawkins  Act,  and  for  the  election  of  a  national 
adninistration  tiiat  would  inplenent  it.    The  formidable  challenge  of 
achieving  full.enployneit,  however,,  proved  more  difficult  than  many  sus-  * 
pecbed,  and  by  late  1979,.  the  nation  seero^  close  to  the  brink  of  re- 
cession, wit^  Uttle  hope  of  lowering  ur.  atrployment  and  achieving  other 
goals  of  the  Ast  in  the  iitmediate  years'  ahead. 

Pull  enploynent  is  \mlikely  to  be  pursued  vigorously  in  an  environ- 
nent  of  double  digit  inaation.    The  tto\i5lesame  problem,  as  seen  by  many 
^ooncmists  is  prolorlged  difficulties  in  bringing  inflation  under  oMitrol 
and  raising  rlational  productivity.    Jbr  exatple,  the -Congressional  Budget 
Office/  an  eoonoidc  fl>reca^ting  ^xlit  with  a  resectable  record  of  aocvira- 
,cy  over  the  past  several  years,  now  forecasts  real  GNP  growth  rates'  at 
1.5  to  2.0%  thro\#i  ^  next  decade.'^   If  this  projection  is  correct, 
the  1980's  may.lfeld  even  less  promise  than  tiie  1970«s  for  significant 
.and  sustained  bLsck  economic  progress. 
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6.    E^3x3yment  and  Ttainlng  Policy  .  •  j 

One  of  the  bright  spots  during  the,  past  decade  was  the  expjuision  of 
ral  support  for  jcbs  prograito  to  assist  the  ecx>nanically  disadvantajgsd. 
197tD,  sudi  prograitis  were  funded  at  $1.4  billion^  but  by  fiscal  year  ) 

^      ■  .      •  ! ' 

199b,  the  federal  govemnent  pj.anned  to  spend  about  $10  billion  for  ttiese 
purpose.    A  major  addition  to  the.  available  resources  was  the  $1  billion  / 
Youth  Qiploynent  and  Demonstration  Prdjects  Act  adopted  in  1977.  Thisj 
act  alitost.  doubled  the  funds^ttevoted  to  youth  enployment  probleno,  and  in 
late  1979,  discussions  were  underway  to  preserve  and  extend  the  special 
.  oornnitnent  to  youth  in  1980-^   During  ti^  past  several  years,  enployrnent 
and  training  programs  have  been  directed  iiicreasingl:?  toward  mijioriti,es , 
andi  blades  have  sliared  in  the  e^cpanded  resources.    In  1978,  blades  com- 
prised cne-third,of  all  participants  in  oopprehensive  enplxsyability  : 
dbvelDpiEnt  program^Tabout  one- fourth  in  piijlic  service  jobs;  and  one-half 
in  suimier  youth  erployment  programs.  \ 

Sere  critics  have  "oortplained  that  employment  and  training  programs 
dOK  nothing  to  ijiprove  tiie  labor  market  expei^ienoes  of  their  participants, 
and.  are,  at  best,  expensive  placebos  in  an  eogncniy  of  increasing  distress. 
Sixh  ocnnents  are  inconsistent  with  the  best  eiddenoe  on  tiie  inpact  of 
such  programs  r  especially  that  which  is  based  on  careful  program  evalu- 
ation techniques. 


Specifically,  the  best  available  suggest  that  blacks  have  gained 

  -        ■   rk  Progr— 

rainini^ 


neasurable  benefits  frcro  participation  in  the  Supported  Work  Program, 


the  Job  Corps,  Apprenticeship /Outieadi,  and  some  skills  training  pro- 
graiTB  linked  with  job  plaoeroent.  ?  ' 

'Ihe  Supported  Work  Programs i<3onoent:rated  on  welfare  recipi^ts,  ex- 
of fenders,  ex-addicts,  and  your^  school  drop-outs.  .  ;^ut  10,000  persons. 
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-85%  of  whcan  were  black  and  Hispanic,  participated  in  the  specia:2^*^=^ 
signed  prograno  during  the  past  four  years.    Each  groqp,exoqpt  youth, 
showed  poet  program  earnings  gains  significantly  greater  than  tiioee  of 
similar  peraais  who  did  not  participate  in  the  programs. supported 
Wbrk  offers  no  guarantee  of  success  for,  the  most  eooncndcally.  disadvan- 
taged,  but  does  show  benefits  for  nony  participants,  especially  lx>ng-tem 
welfare  recipients. 

Siitdlarly,  blacks  vho  ocnpleted  Job  Oorps  programs  in  1977  and  1978 
slewed  po9iti\re  earnings  gains  ooqpared  with  ocraparable  nonrparticipants . 
Blade  man  reported  ^average  weekly  earnings  inproverent  ,of  $26  and  blade 
woiBn,  $20.    V4iile  the  gains  for  blades  were  positive,  however,  they  were 
less  than'^gainS  reported  for  white  Job  Oarps  oottpleters.^ 

*        Blade  wanen  in  the  Wbrk  Incentive  Progranubetween  1974  and  1976* 

reported  annual  earnings  gainrf'of  $255  'for  /a  oci*>inatii»\  of  labor  market 

)  ^  '  12  . 

services,  and  $1357  per  year  for  subsidized  enployment  alone.      At  the  - 

other  end  of  the  occupational  hierarchy  was  the  Minority  Wanen  Elqployroent 
Program,  which  during  the  past  eight  years  has  placed  about  1750  blade 
wcren  in  iranagerial,  professional,  and  technical  jobs  and  increased 
tljeir  annual  earnings,  on  the  average,  about  $2,500. 

It  is  in?»rtant  to  call  attention  to  this  evidence  because  of  its 
iupUcations  for  poliqr  directions  durlAg  the  next  decade.    Ihe  iitportant 
point  is  that  federal  jobs  and  training  programs  do  n6t  ofcfer  a  "^quide 
fix"  solution  to  all  the  nation's  ills  in  unenployiiient,''discriininaaon,- 
and  poverty.    Such  programs,  however,  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to 
iitprove  the  aiployment  and  earnings  status  of  many  participants,  especial- 
ly when^the  pro^ttnB  were  carefully  targeted  to  persons  with  .greatest 
needs;  were  well  managed;  and  were  tailored  carefuUy  to  tlk  realities 
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of  the  labor  market. 

In  the  1980' s,  en^loyitrait  and  traihing  programs  will  continue  to 
play  a  major  role  in  the  social  policy  mix  designed  to  reduce  unarploy^ 
ment.    Ihis  is  especially  true  of  youth  enployment  programs.    Black  youth 
continue  to  have  very  high  unenployment  rates  and  the  black  proportion  of 
the  youth  population  is  expected  to  increase  during  the  next  decade. 

It  is  incuntent  upon  the  black  ootmiunity  to  insist  that  a  fair  share 
of  enploynent  and.  training  program  funds  be  targeted  to  the  needs  of  the 
black  unoTployed,  especially  youth,  and  that  the  programs  with  the  best 
performancR  records  be  expanded^  while  those  offering  no  measurable 
benefits  be  abandoned.    It  is  equally  iitportant  for  blacks,  as  a  group, 
bo  develop  msre  institutional  resources  for  evaluating  the  inpact  of  such 
programs  so  that  black  perspectives  on  program  performance  can  be  made 
available  to  policymakers  and  opinion  makers.    Ibday,  far  too  mudi  time 
and  effort  must  be  spent  by  black  leadership  to  defend  the  legitimacy^of 
social  action  programs  against  the  criUcism  of  those,  who  in  the  interest 
of  "fiscal  conservatism,"  advocate  sharp  reductions  in  federal  expendi- 
tures for  jobs  and  training  programs. 

C.    Anti-Discrimination  Efforts  ^ 
^oJiring  the  past  decade,  the  role  of  the  Equal  Bnplpyment  Opportuni- 
ty CCxnoission  was  enlarged,  and  the  agency  acquired  suxmger  enforoanent 
powers  to  assault  the  remaining  vestiges  of  race  and  sex  discriminaUon 
yi  the  labor  ..market.    EEOC  now  may  initiate  and  pursue  Court  proceedings 
based  on  its  investigation  of  discrimination  charges,  and  may  direct  its 
resources  against  discrimination  in  state  and  local  governments,  educa- 
tional in'.titutions,  and  the  federal  government  itself. 
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The  rtew  authority  of  EBOC,  oarrplenented  by  an  enlarged  budget,  en- 
abled the  agency  to  accelerate  its  drive  against  discrimination,  and  sane 
notable  victories  vjere  achieved.    Itoratosc  anong  the  victotries  was  the 
landtiark  settlement  of  a  suit  against  AT&T  in  1973,  which  called  for  cash 
p:;.  Tents  in  excess  of  $50  miUion  in  ocnpensation  for  past  discriminatioi 
and  as  bonuses  to  minorities  and  wcmen,  transfers  to  better-paying  jobs. 
The  At&T  accord  becane  a  standard  for  similar  agreements  that  were  nego- 
tiated between  EEXDC  and  enployers  in  the  trucking,  steel,  and  other  in- 
dustries. 

Btederal  court  review  of  ertplovment  discrimination  cases  weakened 
scroe  elements  of  the  enforcement  process,  but  strengthened  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  court  decisions  limited  the  potential  for  class  action 
suits,  and  placed  constraints  on  the  paynent  of  attorneys  fees  and  back 
pay  setUewents.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision 
in  vteber  V.  Kaiser  Alurainvro  Oo. ,  spoke  loud  and  clear  on  the  legitimacy 
of  private  efforts  to  correct  the  present  effects,  of  past  discriminatLcn. 
The  "viebQr  decision  offers  as  much  opportxinity  as  private  employers  might 
desire  to  rrove  swifUy  toward  the  design  of  special  efforts  to  equalize 
the  occupaacnal  status  of  minorities  in  the  work  force  in  cases  where 
past  discrimination,  either  within  or  outside  the  firm,  has  blocked  the 
advanoatent  of  blacks  toward  ijtproved  job  cpportunit.'«23. 

D.    The  Inpect  of  Anti-Discrimination  Efforts 

SotE  have  suggested  that  efforts  to  correct  discrimination  in  the 
labor-narket,.vMle-laudab,le^.bear  relationship  to  gains  in  the  re- 
lative position  of  blades.  Evidenoe  assenbled  in  a  study  ocnpleted  in 
1976  casts  doubt  on  that  ooiidusion.^^   ^  study ^caiparcs  changes  in 
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blade  enploynent  in  finas  reporting  to  BDC,  with  black  enplDynent  trends 
'\.  '  ^  '  ,  . 

^in  the  labor  foroe  as  a  whole.    Althoiagh  the  ocqparison  does  not  offer  a 

\, 

rigorous  teat  of  the  association  between  enfccoenent  practices  and  enploy- 
nfint  trends,' the  evidence  xs  nonetheless,  instiructive.    (Table  2) 

Bleck  enployinent  in  EBOO  reporting  firms  rose  much  faster  than 
enplcyment  as  a  wh3l6  between  1966  and  1974.    For  exanple,  blacks  gained 
23%  of  jcb  growth  in  EBOC-reporting  fints,  as  conpared  with  15%  in  total- 
Jtaaig  white  collar  workers,  black  clerical  and  sales  vprkefs  increased 
faster  on  jEEDO-rep^rting  pstyrolls  than  in  other  firros.    In  the  profession- 
al and  technical  fields,  EBOC  data  shew  blacks  with  a  14%  gain  in  job 
growth,  as  oorpared  with  11%  for  the  total  grcwth  of  sych  jobs.    In  oon- 
■  trast,  there  was  a  lag  in  job  growth  among  blacks  in  managericd  positions. 
Ihey  accounted  for  11%  of  the  expansion  of  nanagers  and  officials  in  the 
labor  force  as  a  whole,  but  only  -7%   in  the  EEDC-reporting  firms.  Blacks, 
however,  showed  a  much  larger  share  of  new  skilled  bliae  collar  and  all 
service  jcbs  in  the  EEDC  firms:    27%  of  craft  jobs,(as  ooqpared  with  l5% 
for  all  fintB;  and  26%  of  service  ^cbs,  as  corpared  with  11%  for  all 
enplo^^ers  oonbined. 

This  evidence  suggests  that  firms  subject  to  the  requirenents  of 
affirmative  action,  and  perhaps  involved  in  the'  adjustment  of  claims 
diarging  discrimination,  acted  in  ways  to  produce  greater  oco^ational 
i^)grading  antang  blacks  ocnpared  with  films  where  equal  enployment 
opportunity  doncem  was  less  iitportant.    A  similar  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  other  studies  of  this  issue. At  the  same  time,  hcwever,  it 
appears  that  the  expansion  is  much  slower  in  the  managerial  ranks  of  . 
the  corporate  world  than  among  job  oocqpatlons  at  the  lower  end.  Ohis 
neans  the  task  of  occupational  upgrading  for  blades  remains  considerable.^^ 
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IV.    3CMB  ISSOBS  POR  THE  1980's 

Locaking  ahead  to  the  next  decade,  aevoral  potential  issues  enetga  as 
inportant  determinants  of  novwaent  toward  inproved  eoonoodc  opportunity 
for  tJ»  black  ooraoinity.    Although  many  forces  will  affect  the  paoe  of 
progress  for  blades  in  the  Anerican  ooonony,  three  issues  will  need 
special  attention:    1)  Intergroip  ocnpetiticn  in  the  labor  market, 
b)  the  enjiiasis  of  strategies  on  rate  as  oonpared  with  social  class  dis- 
tincticns,  and  c)  special  efforts  to  reverse  the  steatty  dcwward  drift 
in  the  eooncraic  opportunities  for  blade  wcanen  heading  families. 
I 

A.    Labor  Maadcet  Oaqpetition 

DeveloptEnts  in  /nerLcan  labor  markets  are  placing  strains  cn  the 
capacity  to  create  and  sustain  steady  liqprowEment  In  the  economic  status 
of  blades.    Mthough  hard  evidence  often  is  not  available,  sufficient 
cfcservaticns  about  current  trends  suggest  reasons  to  be  concerned  about 
the  potentiaUy  unfavorable  effects  of  ccnpetition  among  the  rapidly 
growing  n\jnber/of  minorities,  wcmenf  youth,  and  undocunented  woricers 
participating  in  the  labor  market.    Every  effort  Siould  be  made  to 
acoonnodate  the  desires^^Jf  all  persons  willing  and  able  to  worie  to  be 
enplp^  ill  jobs  <5bnmenAffate  with  their  abilities  and  experience,  and 
at  fair  rates  of  pay.    The  labor  force  participation  rate  of  women, 
especially  married  ^te  women  has  increased  sharply,  and  premises  to 
oontinuB  to  ri^.    If  anything,  stronger  measures  should  be  taken  to 
assure  the  absence  of  discrimination  •  against  wanen  so  that  their  wages 
will  not  be  artificially  constrained  as  a  result  of  new  female  workers 
being  crxswcted  into  a  narrow  set  of  sex-segregated  jdas. 

At  the  saifi  tine,  it  is  ii^xDrtant  to  assure  that  blade  workers 
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experience  iit|)rDvenents  in  their  occupational  status  at  rates  at  least 
ocrarensurate  vdth  their  overall  participation  in  the  labor  force.  Special 
efforts  might  be  required  to  protect  the  access  of  minorities  and^wonen 
oonbined  to  the  higher-paying  jobs  in  order  to  prevent  oorpetition  between 
the  t>ra  from  producing  inequities  that  are  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
either  groq?. 

Much  the  saire  can  be  said  about  the  problem  of  undoamented  woricers. 
Insufficient  data  are  available  to  estimate  the  nimber  of  such  vorkers  voa 
participating  in  the  labor  market,  but  many  observers  are  concerned  that 
job  oonpeUUon  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  rate  of  illegal  iitwigration. 
Efforts  to  better  understand  the  meaning  and  economic  oonsequenoes  of , 
illegal  iranigraUon  should  be  high  on  the  naticml  research  agenda  in  the 
1980' s,  but' even  before  the  evidence  is  clarified,  it  will  be  useful  for 
black  and  Hispanic  leaders  to  seek  ways  to  prevent  animosities  and  hosti- 
liUes  between  the  two  coctntuniUes  arising  out\of  perceived  competition 
over  limited  jobyOpportunities. 

The  key  to' seeking  ways  for  minimizing  unfavorable  intergroup  Labor 
market  ocn^Jetition  is  to  recognize  mudi  of  the  current  blade  unenplxsyment 
prbblan  as  a  form  of  stmcturaa  uneirployment.    Much  of  it  rests  upcxi  ^ 
decisicm  by  fiims  to  mofve  out  of  urban  areas,  to  mechanize  production 
techniques,  'to  expend .intemaUonal  business  acUvities,  and  to  raise 
their  hiring  standards  in  response  to  perceived  expansixxi  in  the  size  of 
labor  supply.    Ihe  inexorable  foroe  of  such  ijipersonal  eotaiomic  maximiz- 
ing decisions  can  create  disastrous  consequences  for  blade  workers.  In 
S  recent  weeks,  for  exanple,  a  major  donestic  steel  manufacturer  decided 
to  close  (town  several  facilities  in  the  Midwest  in  order  to  cut  produo- 
Uon  costs.    Sudi  decisions  display  insufficient  concern  for  the  h\xn^.. 
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oost  of  business  (tecisions,  and  in  this  case,  is  especially  harmful  to 
blacdcs  because  they  represent  a  siaeable  proportion  of  eqployees  in  the 
steel  industry. 

A  second  issue  of  'inportanoe  for  the  determination  of  strategies  for 
greater  eaxwroic  opportunity  is  the  continuing  dd»te  over  whether  the 
ocntBnpararx'^<iaIanic  problens  ofc  blacks  is  more  a  question  of  race  or 
class.    There  is  no  question- that  raca  has'dealined  significantly  as  a 
.  separate  and  distinct  barrier  to  blade  eoironic  progress  in  the  labor 
market.    Ohere  is  much  evittenoe  that  many  blacks  witii  good. educational 
credentials,  soUd  work  experience,  and  stroig  noUvaUcn  are  increasing- 
ly experiencing  gains  in  professional,  managerial,  and  skilled  jobs  witii 
oonroensurate  inoone  gains. 

'     it>r  exanple,  the  nintoer  of  blade  foniUes  vdtii  armual  income  of 
$25,0*00  ar.nore  increased  to  more,  than  one  half  million  in  1977.  This 
nwter  accounted  for  4.2%  pf  all  American  fanilies  vdtii  similar  income, 
a  black  proportion  of  total  whicH  almost  doubled  during  the  1968  to  1977 
decade,    viewed' frm  mother  perspective,  the  grortii  in  the  nviib^ 
faniUes  in  the  high  income  category  (above  $25,000)  was  three  times 
faster  anong  blades  (157%)  as  whites  (52%)  during  the  decade.  Altiiough 
such  evidence  does  not  suggest  blades  have  readis<^  the  milleniun  of 
affluence,  it  does  suggest  that  many  blade  fanilies  are  beginning  to 
enter  the  income  (»tegories  where  changes  in  life  style  and  economic  well 
being  are  ijrportant. 

On  the  other  hand,  blades  with  poor  educational  attainment,  poor 
work  histories,  and  limited  aotiviation  have,  found  themselves  increasing- 
ly worse  off.    No  one  would  suggest  that  racial  discriminaticn  no  longer 
exists,  or  that* all  blades  who  are  capable  of  occi^«tional  upgrading  are 
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receiving  the  opportunities  ite/  dt.  Ihe  issue  is  what  strategies 

are  now  likely  to  be  most  effective  in  owing  the  remaining  gap  between 
black  and  white  inoane  earning  potential. 

It  is  clear  that  a  vigorous,  he&.: thy  econony  is  a  vital  ingredient 
for  eoonomic  equality.    Then,  is  the    allure  of  national  policy  msOcers  to 
strenuously  pursue  full  enployment  '^-^  .  "urould  benefit  blacks  an  issue  of 
race  or  class?    Is  the  continuing  failure  of  itany  school  systems^  to  pro- 
vide quality  basic  education  for  ndllions  of  blade  school  children  an 
issue  of  raoe  or  class?   Ihen  also,  is  the  growing  flight  of  black  ndddle 
incone  families  from  the  central  pities  to  suburban  areas  'seeking  better 
schools  and  security  from  crime  a  matter  of  raoe  or  class?  ' 

These  are  troublescne  questions  that  do  not  lend  liieraselves  to  easy 
answers.   "Wiat  seems  cbvious,  howe\iBr,  is  that  strategies  that  move  bc5- 
yond  race  as  a  central  focus  vdll  became  increasingly  inportant  in  fbntu- 
lating  effective  remedies  to  the  oontenporary  problems  of  blacks  in  the 
•  American  eoonony.    Raoe  discrimination  alone  is  not  the  only  barrier  to 
greater  economic  opportunity,  and  Uttle  vdll  be  gained  by  bailing ,to 
cmfccnt/  the  issues  raised  by  the  changing  domain  of  opportunity  for  the 
better  prepared  black  workers ,  as  oorpared  vdth  others  who  begause  of  " 
persistent  unenployment ,  poor  education,  poor  housing,  negative  attitudes 
toward  work  and  toward  society  at  large  have  become  increasingly  isolated 
from  economic  progress. 

Finally,  the  dreadful  condition  of  families  headed  by  black  women 
'    BhDuld  be  a  matter  of  serious  pvblic  oonoem.    Part  of  the  probl£m  ,is 
dve  to  marital-  disn?)tionr  proportionately  nore  tiian  twice  as  many  black 
as  white  wrn»3n  were  separated  or  divorced  (19.9%  ooqpared  with  7.4%) . 
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Whoi  a  Ttorriage  is 'broken,  nearly  half  of  blade  families  are  thrust'  into 
poverty.    In  Ifardi,  1977,  one  of  every  three  black  fanilies  was  headed 
by  a  woman.    About  three  out  of  five  of  tte  blade  families  with  diildren  • 
were  living  in  poverty, 

Ohe  wonen  in  many  of  sudi  families  are  either  unemployed  Or  conoen- 
trated  in  low-skill,  low-paying  occupations.    Many  others 'are  confined  to 
welfare  dependency-    In  fact,  the  major  divergence  between  blades  and 
whites  with  respect  to  a  specific  income  source  in  public  assistance  and 
welfare.    Blacks  recieved  36%  of  the  total  welfare  payments  in  1974,  as 
oarapred  with  6.8%  of  total  anccne  and  with  11%  of  the  nation's,  total 
population.  ^ 

OJius,  while  the  vast  majority  of  blacks  as  well  as  whites  recievs 
their  incore  throuigh  work  (about  83%  of  ead^  qrcnjp) ,  blades  are  di^ro- 
portionately  subject  to. welfare  dependency.    Stated  differently,  while 
the  nii*>er  of  whites  receiving  welfare  exceeds  the  nunnber  of  blades  so 
'  situated,  the  incidence  of  welfare  dependency  is  much  greater  in  the 
blade  coninunity,'and  is  concentrated  anong  families  headed  by  black  wanen. 

The  major  solution  to  this  problem  will  be  welfare  reform  whidi 
enphasizes  the  prepairation  of  more  Icw^skilled  blade  wanen  for  stable, 
well  paying  jobs.    As  indicated  earlier,  the  Supported  Work  Program  has 
deiTonstrated  the  capacity  to  help  achieve  this  objective.    Gains  can 
also  be  seen  arong  sore  particpants  in  the  Vtork  Incentive  Program  (WIN) . 
Such  programs  must  be' expanded,  and  additional  efforts  must  be  made  to 
eliJtiinate  sex  discrindnaticxi.    An  added' ingredient  for  success  in  dealing 
.  with  this  problem  will  be  the  search  for  ways  to  reduce  teenage  ciiildr 
bearing  among  black  youth.    Such  matters  are  not  within  the  province  of 

economists,  but  the  consequences  of  current  trends  are  obvious  to  any 

ft  .        '  - 

observer. 
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V.  AND  OONOOSION 

The  review  of  enployment  and  inoone  trends  during  the  past  decade  and 
the  id^tificaUon  of  sore  critical  issues  that  should  be  addressed  during 
the  next  decade,  anphasize  the  continuing  need^  to  place  economic  equaUty 
near  the  tc^  of  the  naUon's  social  poUcy  agenda  in  the  iimediate  years 
ahead.    Despite  the  best  hopes  of  those  who  would  lite  to  see  the  nation, 
deal  effectively  with  "the  problem  of  i±e  color  line, "disturbing  inequali- 
ties continue  to  exist  between  blac3cs  amd  other  in  the  American  econan/. 
The  naUon  has  not  yet  found  t^ie  way  to  oblite^rate  such  inequalities  in 
Aierican  Ufe  and  soie  developrents  observed  during  the  1970's  have  raised 
q\»stions  about  the  nation's  vdll  to  do  so. 

After  viewing  the  information  developed  above,  ti^  only  reasonable 
conclusion  that  one  can  reach  on  tive  eve  of  a  new  decade  is  the  same 
that  mi^t  have  been  expressed  a  decade  ago,  namely,  special  efforts 
directed  toward  blades  in  the  American  woric  force  will  be  necessary  ,if 
the  gap  in  emplpiorent  and  inoorte  is  ever  to  be  narrowed  'and  eventually 
erased.    Despite  ocmforting  hopes  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  process  at 
work  v^dthin  American  society  that  will  lead  inexorably  to  a  steady  and 
cx>ntinuing  improvement  in  the  ^?-ative  econonic  status  of  the  black 

oumrnunity*  »  / 

Hie  nation  is  now  faced  with  a  legacy  of  racism  and  discrimination 
that  was  consciously  developed  over  many  years.    The  effect  of  that 
legacy  will  be  minijnized  only  through  conscious,  detennined  efforts  that 
"  redognize  race  as  a  separate  and  distinct  detentdnant  of  the  domain  of 
opportunity  for  milUons  of  Americans.   Making  race  an  irrelevant  fa<>- 
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tor  In  tSie  detemiiiatian  of  oployinBnt  and  earning  opportunities  is  a 
task  that  may  be  as  difficult  during  the  next  deceae  as  it  has  been  in 
e\eiy  ^cade  in  the  receit  past,    Ohe  chaUenge  is  great  but  the  respcnsi 
bility  is  clear;  the  only  certainty  is  that  the  struggle  for  eoononic 
ecjuality  will  gc  cn. 
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1^ 


Enploymcnt  Status  of  BUcka,  197p  and  1979 


Employment  Status 


Civilian  Labor.  Force? 

Participation  Rate 

Employed 

.  Employo^enc-populatlon  ratio 

Unemployed 

Unemployment  Rate 
Not  in  Labor  Force 


Nov,  1979 


1970 


(Number  in  thousands) 


12,392 

61.6 
11,057 
5A.9 
1,335 

10.8 
7,736 


9,197 

63.0 
8,AA5 
60.3 
752 
8.2 
5,686 


1/   •     Annual  Average- 1970  and  seasonally  adjusted,  Nov.  1979 

2/        Civilian  employment' as  a  percent^of  the  civilian  non 
institutional  population  (excludes  Armed  Forces) 


68,1=;  > 


4  I 


TBbIe:2 


OCCUPATION 


1 

Total  and  EEOC-Reported  BiiployiiientJ  1966  and  1974 

1966  WL 
m\  Qiplomtl  ~^  ISX-Reported  Biployront^  gOC-Recorted  Biploynent 


natal  Qiploynent 

WiiteOollar 

.  Prof.  I  Technical 
Professional 
taical 

Managers  (  Officials 
Sales  Vbrkei3 
Clarical  Horkers 

Blue  Collar 

Craftsnen 
(^atives 
l4boiers  ' 


fiffi  NmCerTof  '    ffir  NiiEi'tof 
natal'         V  Total 


Nuibet  l»iSeruf  Nirter  Hirtier  Uf 
%tal     f  Total 


9,310  .    551  5.9  ;  2,834 

-  "/  1,693 

-  1,141 

7,405     207  '2.8  2,084 

4,541  ■  138  3.0  1,802 


9,589 
13,829 
3,532 


Service  workan        7,308   1;544  211    1,961  452 


2,087 

8.2 

8;.,660 

8,588 

10.5 

31,603 

3,484 

11.6 

278 

2.5 

41,739 

2,977 

7,1 

14,668 

868 

5.9 

68 

5.3 

'  12,338 

970 

7.9 

3,833 

'  180 

10.5 

22 

1.3 

2,387 

73 

3.1 

46 

1,446 

107 
'  88 

7.4 

17^ 

0.8  ' 

8,941 

379 

4,2 

3,127 

2.8 

43 

2.4 

5,417 

214 

4.0 

2,714 

149 

5.5 

150 

3,5 

15,043 

1,414 

9.4 

4,994 

451 

9.0 

1,357 

10.8 

29,776 

3,748 

12.6^ 

14,515 

2,043 

14^1 

132 

3.7 

'  11,477 

874 

7.6 

4,227 

293 

,  6.9 

701 

10.8 

13,919 

2.041 

14.7 

■  7,413 

1,165 

15.7 

524 

21.1 

4,380 

833 

19.0 

2,875 

585 

20.3 

452 

:?.o 

10,145 

1,863 

18.4 

2,420 

573 

23.7 

^Qcying  private  household  and  farm  workers. 

^Rcjjorted  to  U.S.  Bijiial  Qiploywnt  Opportunity  Oomiiission  bjf  firiiis  with  100  or  nore  aiplcyees. 

Source.'"  U.S.  Departiient  of  Imjt,  Bureau  of  liter  Statistic,        Berort'of  tiie  President,  AprU,  1975,  Tables  A.15, 
p..225)A-l6,  p.  22^,andG-10,  p.  347.  > 
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BIAOC  FAMTT.TRS  IN  THE  1970 's 
By 

Robert  B.  HiU 


I.  nmoDUcnoN 

'  •  :i  ■ 

Hie  extent  of  black  pro^iri^s  was  a  dominant  —  and  opfttroversijd  — 

thsne  throughout  the  1970 's.    Early  in  the  decade,  in  fact,  sane  ccnrentators 

declared  that  blades  had  made  such  "enontous"  eoonomic  progress  that  over  half 

of  all  black  feanilles  were  now  in  the  middle-^rlass?'  Other  analysts  asserted  . 

that  the  "extraordinary"  progress  of  blacks  suggested  "a  virtual  oollj?)se  of 

traditiorua  discriminatory  patterns'  in  the  labor  market."^  And  still  others 

firgued  that  the  eoonanic  gap  between  blacks  and  whites  had  narrowed  to  sucii 

an  extent  that  class  or  eooncnic  badcground  is  how  a  more  significant  deter-  , 

minant  of  black  life  chances  than  race?   lirrportant  segments  of  the  news  media 

regularly  reinforced  this  belief  in  the  "significant"  eocjnonic  progress  of 

blacks  through  mmerous  highly-publicized  feature  stories  on  the  "new"  and 

"rapidly  growing"  black  middle-class^ 

However,  at  the  same  time  that  the  "enontous"  eoonomic  progress  of  black 

families  was  being  tnmpeted  across  this  nation,  the  news  media  and  many  com- 

nentators  were  decrying  the  "deterioration"  of  black  families  based  on  their 

belief  in  a  steadily  increasing  welfarl^taependent  "underclass."    The  sharp 

increase  in  the  nurtor  of  blade  families  headed  by  wonen^during  the  1970's 
♦  I  >  -  ■ 

was  widely  interpreted  as  the  major  contributor  to  the  burgeoning  black  under- 
class.^ ihe  soaring  unenplpymenL  rates  of  black  youth  (at  a  time  when  jobless- 
ness anong  white  youth  was  deciining)  was  the  focus  of  many  feature  stories 
and  researcii  studies  thrpu^icxit  ths  decade.    Many  analysts  viewed  chronically  . 
unemployed  black  youth  ob  part  of  a  "pemanent"  underclass.^ 
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Which  belief  is  correct?   Did  black  feimilies  make  "enontous"-  progress 
over  the  past  decade?   Or  did  black  families  significantly  retrogress?  Did 
they  do  both  —  or  neither?   And  v^t  is  the  outlook  for  black  families  during 
tne  1980 's?  We  vd.ll  now  attertpt  to  determine  the  factual  basis  for  these  ' 
beliefs  by  carefully  examining  the  actual  econonic  and^  social  trends-  among 
*  black  families  during  the  '70's  and  assessipg  their  iirplications  for  black 
families  over  the  next- decade, 

<  '  .  •■  ■ 

II.    TOE  imiSICN  (F  BIACK  PBDGRESS 

 '.  '   ^ 

However,  in  order  to  properly  assess  the  nature  and  degree  of  mobility 

anong  black  families  during  the  1970 's,  it  is  essential  that  policymakers, 

media  analysts,  researchers  and  the  general  public  are  made  aware  of  cotiron 

pitfalls  in  research  strategies  and  analyses  that  have  contributed  to  the 

..7 

"illusion  of  black  progress."' 

In  fact,  because  of  the  widespread  aooeptance  of  popular  misoonoeptions  * 
about  the  extent  of  black  progress,  many. whites  have  been  increasingly  re- 
sistant to  efforts  toward,  racial  equality,  in  the  areas  of  education,  enplx;>ynEnt, 
housing  and  econqnic  security.    Since  they  dD  not  believe  that  significant 
racial  barriers-  currently  exist,  many  whites  feel  that  equal  opportunity  has 
already  been  achieved  and  there  is  no  need  for  special  efforts  on  behalf  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities,    alius,  increasing  niirfDers  of  whites  are  charging 
"reverse  discrimination"  and  are  strongly  resisting  the  use  of  their  tax 
, dollars  for  social  programs  on  b^ialf  of  the  poor  and  minorities.    And,  most 
significantly,  growing  nunters  of  legislators  at  the  federal,  state  and. local 
levels  are  supporting  severe  cutbacks  in  expenditxaes  for  jobs 'programs,  social 
services,  housing  subsidies  and  other  economic  supports  because  they  believe  , 
that  unoTployment  has  been  significantly  reduced  and  that  blades  and  other 
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minorities  have  made  significant  eooncmic  and  social  pzogiess.   For  exmtple, 
despite  spiraling  inflation  and  persistently  hi^  unen{>lo^«Ent,  many  respected  ' 
newspapers  and  legislators  are  opposed  to  an  increase  in  food  stanp  escpenditures 
because  they  believe  that  poverty  has  been  virtually  abolished  in  iWnerica! "  ^ 

Uius,  the  controversy  about  the  extent  of  black  nobility  over  the  past 
decade  is  not  merely  of  academic  iiiportanoe.   On  the  contrary,  vddespread 
acoq>tanoe  of  .**the  illusion  of  blade  progress**  is  having  major  political  and 
eooncmic  consequences  for  the  well-being  of  blacks  and  other  Icw-inoome  groups 
in  this  nation. 

Three  of  the  research  strategies  that  have  contributed  to  popular  mis- 
oonceptions  about  the  extent  of  black  progress  have  been: 

(a)  Pcxnising  on  the  1960*3  rather  than        1970*s.  / 

(b)  Failure  to  assess  the  impact  of  periodic  recessions, 

9 

(c)  Focusing  on  individual  rather  than  family  mobility. 

A.    FOCUSHC  OW  TOE  1960 's 

A  major  reason  for  dif f er^^t  conclusions  about  the  extent  of  black  progress 
is  the  use'  of  data  from  different  time  periods.    Most  lof  the  studies  heralding  a 
significant  iirpzxsvement  in  the  economic  situation  of  blades  are  based  on  data 
fron  the  1960 's  rather  than  the  1970*3.    Ihere  is  no  question  but  that  blades 
made  significant  social  and  eooncmic  gains  during  tifie  *60*s  —  especially  during 
ti>e  latter  half  of  that  decade. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  '60 *s,  blades  made  major  social  and  eoononilc 
^tvanoes  in  enployment,  income,  education,  voter  registration,  home  cwnership, 
election  to  public  office  and  in  the  reduction  of  blacks  trf  pouerty^^  For  exatple 
between  1963  and  1969,  the  unenployment  rate- for  blades  plurateted  from  10.8%  to 
6.4%,  bringing  the  nutrioer  of  jobless  blades  down  from  864/000  to  570,000  —  its 

«* 
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lowest  level  in  modem  times.   At  eOxJut  the  sane  tiitie  (fron  1964  to  1969) , 
the  ratio  of  bladc-to-white  family  inoorae  narrowed  from  54%  to  61%  —  the 
snallest  gap  between  bleurk  anl  white  families  since  racial  inocne  data  were 
first  collected  by  the  Oensus  Bureau.    Similarly,  by  1969,  the  nvnfcer  of  blade 
families  below  the  official  poverty  level  (1,366,000)  declined  to  its  lowest 
level  in  recent  tines. 

^       TSius,  the  statisticed  evidence  is  unmistakable  —  Made  families  did  make 


very.  Significant  econcmic  progress  duu^pg  the  1960 'f.   But  what  happened  to 
these  advances  during  the  197b's?'  Ihis  brings  us  to  the  second  deficiency  in 
rrany  research  analyses  of  black  progre^  — ;  the  failure  to  systanatically  assess 
the  iitpact  of.  periodic  recessions  on  blade  nobility. 

B.    OMISSICM  CF  IMPACT  CF  FECESSIOS  * 

It  is  surprising  to  note  that  the  inpact  of  recessions  is  just  as  liJcely 
to  be  omitted  fron  research  studies  of  blad:  progress  by  eoonomists  as  well  as  . 
from  research  by  sociologists  and  other  social  scientists.    In  reading  most 
studies  of  black  progr^  or  blade  family  "deterxoration"  over  the  past  30 
years,  one  would  never  know  that  this  nation  had  experienced  a  succession  of/ 
at  leAst  six  recessions  (1953-54,  ,1957-58,  1960-61,  1969-71,  1974-75,  and  1979- 
present) .  -  ' 

Each  of  these  recessions;  Yotievec,  disproportionately  undermined  the  social 
tad  economic  gains  of  blacks-   Before  blacks  had  a  chance  to  .recover  from  one  re- 
cession they  were  siibjected ,to  anotl>er.    As  the  Census  Bureau's  cGnpr^tensive 
overview  of  black  progress  trom  1790  to  1978  revealed,  economic  recessions  his- 
torically eroded  blade  advanoonent: 
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Ihe  Great  Depression  subsjbazttially  diminished 
acne  of  the  gains  (by  blades)  made  in  the  first 
three  decades  of  the  20th  Oentuxy.   For  exanple, 
during  the  JSaO'srthe  growth  of  the  black  labor 
fbiroe  MSB  severely  curtailed...  . 

"  Ihe  Census  Bureau  began  oollecting  inocne  infoxna-. 

ticn  by  raoe  erf  a  oontinuous  basis  in  1947.  Since 
then,  there  has  been  overall  moderate  inocne  growth 
for  blade  fanilies,  intem^ited  by  several  reoes- 
sions.    From  1947  to  1969... the  most  pnsnounoed 
upgrading  (36%  itoease)  in  the  inoone- levels  for 
blacks  occurred' during  the  period  of  1964  to  1969. 
Iftcreases  were  noted  during  the  1947-53  awi  1959- 
^  64  periods;  hoMever,  little  or  no  progress  i«is  made  ^  ^  ^ 

during  the  period  from.  1953  to  1959  as  a. result  of  ' 
the  1953-54  and  1957-58  reoessions.U 

Consequently,  an  adequate,  assesament  of  the  extent  of  blade  progress  during 
the  1970's  nust  inoorBOtate  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  iiipact  of  two  recessions 
(1969-71.  and  1974-75)  —  \[i  all  pf  their  "last  hired,  first  fired"  inpUcations  - 
en  black; family  stmcture,  functioning  and  mDbility.    _  , 

At  the  sane  tine  that  blacks  were  dispnDportienately~  affected  by  periodic 
^onanic  recession,  they  were  also  disproportienately  subjected  to  soaring  in- 
flation.   Aooording  to  classical  economic  theory,  it  is  iitpossible  to  have  high 
levels  of  inflation  and  recession  simultaneously.    But,  apparently,  no  ei«  has 
informed  the  Anexican  eoonary  of  this  "fact;"    Cn  the  contrary^  while  the  total 
nupber  of  unenplpyed  persons  in  this  nation  jxiiped  by  82%  (fran  4.3  to  7,8  millio 
between  1973  and  1975,  the  cost  of  living  soared  by  21%.    And  by  the  end  of  the 
decade^  twc^ligit  inflation  had  beocrae  virtually  a  fixture  of  this  eooncray.  alms 
proper  an£dy6es  of  black  progress  must  assess  the  disprqpoijtiQnate  impact  of  in- 
flation as  well  as  of  recessions  on  black  families. 

C.    P0CUSIN3  CN  INDIVIDURL  MCBILTIY  ^ 

A  third  practice  of  the  proponents  of  "significant"  black  progress  is  to 
focus  on  the  eoonoidc  advanoeraent  of  blade  individuals  rather  than  of  blade 
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fanilies.    This  has  been  nost  evident  in  several  studies  hi^ili^ting.  draBnatic 
eoonanic  gains  of  black  wonen  relative  to  v^te  women  and,  tp  a  lesser  extent, 
of  black  mm  relative  to  white  iten.     Withojit  question,  analysis  of  the  ecxxiomic 
gains  of  black  and  \*iite  individuals  is  clearly  a  legitimate  and  inportant  area 
of  investigation. 

However,  such  studies  go  beycn^  legitimate  bounds  when  the  mobility  of 
individuals  is  erroneously  used  as  a  proxy  for  inferring  the  nobility  of  family 
units.    For  example,  most  studies  of  occupational  nobility  in  the  U.S.  have 
been  invariably  based  on  data  confined  to  men.    The  exclusion  of  white  vKinen 
fran  nobility  studies  may  have  had  sore  historical  justification,  since  the 
overwhelming  najority  of  white  families  in  the  past  had  only  one-earner  —  a 
male.    But  black  families  always  have  had  a  strong  two-earners  tradition.  And 
black  wonen  have  continually  corprised  about  half  of  the  total  black  labor  force. 
Thus,  studies  of  the  occupational  and  earnings  mcDbility  of  black  men  alone  are 
unreliable  and  invalid  indicators  o£  the  actual  extent  of  econcrdc  nobility  in 
the  total  black  cawrunity. 

itoreover,  since  the  surge  of  white  wotien  in  the  labor  force  has  transformed 
the  majority  of  white  fardlies  into  two-earner  households,  there  is  no  longer 

any  reasonable  justification  in  using  the  econcmic  nobility  of  v*iite  males  as 
'  the  sole  proxy  for  the  nobiUty  of  v*ute  famiUes,    Furthermore,  studies  focusing 

on  male  nobility  over-estimate  the  actual  extent  of  eoonanic  nobility  in  the  U.S. 

sincfe  the  occupational  and  earnings  mobility  of  women  invariably  lags  far  bdiind 

that  of  men.  / 

It  is  also  errone^  to  infer  that  because  the  earnings  gap  between  black 

and  white  individuals  may  have  narrowed,  that  there  has  been  a  similar  narrcwing 

of  the  gap  between  the  incomes  of  blade  and  wliite  famiUes.    Individual  mobility 
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is  ixJt  necessarily  translated  into  family  mobility.    In  start,  if  one  vrants 

to  make  generalizations  about  the  progress  of  families,  then  family  households  y 

and  not  individuals  should  bo  used  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  / 

'   III^    aglXKMEHr.TRENCS  CF  THE  '70*3  '  '  '     o  , 

A.    Unaiplpyroent » Patterns  ' 
V*Fwill  now  examine  the  enploawept  patterns  of  blacic  family  heads  during 
the  1970's.   The  naifcer  of  unenployed  black  family  heads  almost •  tripled . (from 
122,000  to  343,000)  between  1969  and  1978;  while  their  unenplqynent  rate  more 
than  doubled  (fran  3.5%  to  8.3%).    Although  unenployment  among  white  family 
heads  also  rose  over  the  decade  because  of  two  recessions  ,  the  increase  v«s  not 
as  great  as  it  was  among  bl*»c3c  families.   While  the  narber  of  jobless  vihite 
heads  of  famiUes  almost  doubled  (fran  631,00^,  to  1,457,000) ,  their  jobless 
rate  went  up  fran  only  1.7%  to  3.6%.   Thus,  the  jobless  gap  between  blade  and 
white  famiUes  widened  fran  2.1  to  2.3  —  one  of  the  largest  gaps  of-the  decade. 
F^lies  headed  by  blade  women  were,  apparently,  one  of  the  most  severely 
^  iiTi>acted  groups  by  the  two  reoessions,  since  they  experienced  the. largest  in- 
crease in  joblessness  amcing  family  heads  over  the  decade.    In.  19€§,  only  38,000 
or  5.6%  of  all  black  women  in  the  labor  force  hea^ng  families  were  unerployed, 
but  by  1978,  five  times  as  many  (195,000)  black  women  family  Jieads  were  jobless, 
with  th^  unonployment  rate  soaring  to  an  alarming  high  of  15.4%.   At  the  same 
time,  unewplofyment  among  black  pen  heading  families  daibled  (from  84,000  to 
^148,000) ,  raising  their  jobless  rate  fran  2.9%  to  5:2%.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
jobless  rate  for  vihite  female  family  heads  rose  fran  3.6%  to  6.6%  between:  1969 
and  1978,  while  the  unenployment . rate  for  vihite  male  family  heads  only  went  fran 
1.5%  to  3.5%.. 
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B.    Employment  Patterns 

However,  although  unetrplpyirent  anong  black  families  rose  sharp}.y  over 
the  past  decade,  the  nunter  pf  black  family  heads  vdth  jobs  also  increased. . 
The  total  nutter  of  enplqyed  black  family  heads  increased  4%  (from  3.4  to 
3.7  million)  between  1969  and  1978.    Interestingly,  all  of  this  increase  in 
aiploynent  occurred  enong  black  female  heads  of  famiUes,  since  ^loyment, 
declined  anong  black^raale  family  heads  over  the  decade!   While  the  nutter  of 
black' female  family  heads  with  jcbe  junped  by  68%  (from  ^7,000  to  1,069,000) 
between  1969  and  1978,  the  nuiter  of  black  male  family  heads  with  jobs  fell 
by  3%  (from  2,766,00.0  to  2,698,000). 

"  These  opiaosing  patterns  of  enplciyment  were  largely  due  to  the^  fact  that  ^ 
the  proportion  of  blade  famiUes  headed  fcy  women  ^larply  increased  frcm  29%  to 

39%  over  the  decade,  with  a  concomitant  decline  in  the  proportion  of  black 

♦ 

families  headed  by  men.    But  these  patterns  also  reflect  the  greater  surge  of 
waien  in  the  labor  force  during  the  1970's.    This  can  be  seen  in  the  similarity 
of  the  employment  patterns  amang  whitie  families.   While  the  nunter  of  alloyed 
white  male  family  heads  remained  virtually  unchanged  (at  35.3  million)  between 
1969  awri978,  the  ranter  of  white -f€male"fandly  heads  with  jobs  soared  by  61% 
(from  2.0  to  3.2  million) .    There  was  also  a  sharp  increase  in  the  proporUon 
(from  9%  to  12%)  pf  white  families  head^  by  waren  over  the  decade. 

C.    Occupational  Patterns 

ro  what  esctent  was  the  increase  in  enplpyment  in  black  families  reflected 
in  upward  iiobiUty  in  jobs?  There  was  indeed  an  increase  in  the  ptoporUon  of 
black  family  heads  in  higher-paying  and  hi^ier-s^tus  jote  —  anon^  both  males 
and.  females.    In  1970,  the  proporUon  of  aU  black  faroily  heads  in  hi^ier-  , 
paying  jobs,  such  as  managers  (2%) ,  professionals  (8%)  and  craft  (9%) ,  was  19%. 
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By  1978,  the  pzoEx>rtion  of  black  fanily  heads  in  those  jobs  (nonagexs  ^  4%; 
professionalB  -  10%?  9sA  cxaft  -  9%)  rose  to  ^3%.   Anong  blade  fanale  family 
heads,  the, proportion  in  higher-paying  jobs  rose  fran  14%  to  17%,  while  the 
proportion  of.  black  male  family  heads  holding  hi^ier-paying  jobs;  went  frcm 
24%  to  28%.  ^ 
'       •  There  was  also  sane  increase  in  the  proportion  (fron  16%  to  19%)  of 
black  family  heads  in  moderate-paying  clerical  (14%  to  17%)  and  seaes  (re- 
maining  at  2%)  between  1970  and  1978,    But  almost  all  of  this  increase  occurred 
among  families  headed  by  black  wonen  (fron  24%  to  30%) ,.  since  the  proportion  of 
black  male  family  heads  in  clerical  and  sales  jobs  remained  the  same  (at  10%) . 

HcK^ver,  despite  seme  increase  in  the  proportion  of  black  family  heads  in 
higher-paying  jobs  over  the  past  decade,  the  oven^elming  majority  of  black 
family  heads  today  are  in  lower-paying  blue-collar  jobs.    In  fact,  the  propro- 
ticn  of  black  family  he2fcds  in  loMer-paying  jpbs  (i.e.,  operatives,  laborers, 
service  and  farm  workers)  declined  from  only  64%.  to  59%  between  1970  and  1978. 

Many  recent  studies'  purporting,  to  show  a  sharp  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  black  f emiilies  in  the  ••middle-clciss"  have  ocmitted  the  oauioii  fallacy  of 
equating  \4ute  collar  jcdas  wl,th  "middle-class"  and  most  blue-^llar  jobs  with 
"working  class"  or  "underclass."   Consequently,  irovement  of  individuals  from 
blue-collar  to  white-collar  jobs  is  most  often  characterized  as  upward  eooncmic 
mobility  into  the  middle-class. 

But  the  major  error  in  placing  all  holdeirs  of  white-collar  jobs  in  the 
economic  middle-^lass  is  that  only  a  anall  minority  of  black  white-collar 
vorkers  have  "middle-inocme"  ea^jnings.    Only  30%  of  all  black  managers  and  26% 
of  aOl  black  professionals  in  1977  earned  $15,000  or  irore  a  year,  for  exairple,. 
ocnpared  to  only  11%  of  all  black  sales  worJcers  and  3%  of  black  clerical  workeR 
at  such  levels. 

';  . 
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At  the  same  time,  these  analysts  fail  to  point  out  that  even  larger 
ppojSbrtions  of  blacks  holding  white-<x>llar  jobs  make  poverty-level  wages. 
For  exarrple,  67%  of  all  black  sales  workers  and  42%  of  all  black  clerical 
workers  had  annual  earnings  under  $6,000  in  1977,    Similarly,  25%  of  all 
black  professionals  and  29%  of  all  black  managers  had  poverty-level  earnings. 
In  other  words,  there  are  just  as  many  pcvery-level  workers  among  black*  pro- 
fessionals  as  there  are  (one-fourth)  middle-incoie  workers.    Thus,  one  is  no 
irore  justifj.ed  in  characterizing  all  black  professional  workers  as  "middle-^ 
inocre"  as  one  would  be  in  describing  all  of  them  as  "Icw-inoone," 

•  toreover,  movement  fron  blue-collar  jobs  to  white^lj.ar  jobs  should  not 
be  arbitrarily  asianad  to  be  ujward  mobility,  since  many  blue-collar  jobs  hawe 
higher  earnings  than  many  white-collar  occupations,    Por  ejcanple,  the  proportion 
of  black  workers  earning  $15,000  or  more  in  1977  \/as  twice  as  high  among  craft- 
workers  (22%)  than  aroig  sales  workers  (11%) ,    And  the  proportion  of  middle- 
incare  earners  among  black  operatives  (10%)  was  just  as  high  as  that  among 
sales  woi;kers  and.  three  times  higher  than'  among  clerical  workers  (3%) , 

In'  short,  many  studies  rQ)arting  a  recent  "surge"  of  blacks  in  the 
economic  middle-class  —  as  a  result  of  a  sharp  increase  of  blacks  in  white- 
collar  occupations  —  greatly  exaggerate  black  upward  mobility  because  they 
erroneously  include  the  movement  of  blacks  into  low-income  white-collar 
occupations  as  well.   To  more  accurately  assess  the  extent  of  black  upward 
econcmic  mability,.  such  studies  should  restrict  themselves  to  the  movaient  of 
blacks  into  jobs  with  middle-inoome  earnings  —  vrtiether  white-collar -or  blue- 
oollar-    Therefore,  we  will  nc^^  examine  a  more  accurate  indicator  of  economic 
nobility  —  income  and  poverty  trends. 
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IV.    INC30ME  PND  PCVgRTy  TRBJEG  CF  THE  '70's  - 
A.    Inooroe  Gafi 

Hie  wideniiig  unai^ilpyment  gap  between  black  and  white  faatdlies  during 
the  1970*s  led,  as  might  be  expected,  to  a  widening  of  their  inooroe  gap.  In 
1969,  black  families  had  a  median  inoane  ($6,063)  that  was  61%  of  white  family 
median -inooroe  ($§",958) .    By  1978,  the  ratio  of  black  family  income  ($10,879) 
to  white  family  income  ($18,368)  had  declined  to  59%.    Ihis  widening  income 
gap  occurred  in  all  regions,  exaq?t  the  South.   While  the  black-to-white  ^ 
family  income  ratio  remained  at  57%  in  the  South  between  1969,  and  1978,  the 
gap  widened  in  the  Northeast  (fron  67%  to  62%) ,  the  rJorthcentral  region  (from  " 
76%  to  72%  and  especially  in  the  West  (from  75%  .to  57%) . 

Between  1969  and  1977,  the  incane  gap  between  black  and  white  families 

fell  fron  61%  to  57%.    Thus,  it  vras  only  between  1977  and  1978  that  there  was 
:    '  %  ■ 

sane  narrowing  of  this  gap  (from  57%  to  59%) .   Yet,  as  was  noted,  the  income 

gap  by  1978  was  still  wider  than  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

This  decline  of  black  family  income  relative  to  white  family  inoane  is 

in  part  due  to  the  sharp  inc^eeise  in  multiple  eauniers  etmong  white  families 

during  the  1970*s,  and  the  sharp, decline  in  multiple  earners  in  black  families. 

.  Historically,  black  families  had  a  higher  proportion  of  two-earners  than  white 

families.    But,  between  1969  anda978,  the  proportion  of  black  families  with 

tavD  or  mare  earners  fell  steeply  fran  56%  to  47%,  while  the  proportion  of 

white  families  vdth  two  or  more  earners  rose  fran  54%  to  57%.   Thus,  today, 

there  are  more  two-ecUiTier  white  ^an* blade  families. 

B.    Impact  of  Inflation  ^ 
What  impact  did  inflation  have  on  black  family  inoane  during  the  1970's? 
Black  families  were  disproportionately  affected  by  the  spiraling  inflation  of 
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tbe  '70's.  ^■Jhile  real  yhi'te  family  incnne  (adjusted, for  inflation  in  1978 
\  dollars)  rose  t>y  4%  between  between  1969  and  1978,  real  inccre  among  black 
fardlies  barely  kept  up  with  inflation  —  rising  by  only.1%,. 

.  ri>st^f  the  gains  in  real  income  anong  Uplick  —  and  white  —  families 
occurred  in  faniUes  hea3ed  by  men.   \fliile  real  inccne  among  fandlies  headed 
by  black  wonen  feU  behind  inflation  by  3%,  real  income  anong  families  headed 
by  black  iten  rose  sharply  by  22%.    Similarly/  althoi^h  real  income  among 
families  headed  by, white jvramen  declined  by  1%,  real  income  in  families 

/    -  TO  - 

headed  by  white  .men  rose  by  5%  ^  *  . 

A  major  reason  why  the  inoore  in  faannilies  headed  by  men  was  able  to 
keep  up  with  inflation  was  the  sharp  increase  in  wprking  wives  among  both 
blacks  and/^tes.    WhUe  the  proportion  of  vrorking  wives  in  blade  husband- 
wife  families  rose  from  53%  to  60%  between  1969  and  1978,  the  proportion  of 
vjorHing  wivAs  in  vmite  husband-wife  families  juitped  frcin  38%  to  47%.  In 
'  fact,  .the  presence, of  a  working  wife  is  beocming  essential  for  black  and 
white  families  in  order  to  achieve  or  maintain  an  eoononically  "middle-class" 
jjtandard  pf  ^living*  ,  ^  ' 

-  *      '    "  y   '  • 

C.    The  Black  Middle-Class  t 

HOW  did  the  black  middle-class  fare  during  the  1970 's?,  Tto  what  extent, 
:m  fact,  was  there  a  surge  in  the  size  of  the  black  middle-clfes?  ' 

Before  we  can  answer  these  questions,  hcwever,  we  itust  have  a  definition, 
of  "middle-class"  tha't  can  be  subjected  to  statistical  measuronent.  Uifortu- 
nately,  mast  o5  tte  controversy  aroiind  this  subject' has  involved  vague  re- 
ferences to  various  categories  of  blades  such  as  "bourgeoisie,"  "structurally 
unanployedv"  or.  "uiSderclass"  withc3u<-  specifying  the  'natoare  and  size  of  such 
groupings.   One  can  hardly  docunent  the  significant  advanoenent  of  blades 
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in.thd  middle-class  if  that  group  is  arobig&ously  defined  —  or  not  def iiied 
at,  all. 13 

As  noted  abovre,  the  most  widely^nised  operational  definition  of  "middle— 
class"  is  to  include  all  .persons  holding  white-oollar  jdbs.   But,  as  was 
pointed  out,  such  a  definition  includtes  large  numbers  of  white-^llar  vratrkers 
with  poverty-level  wages.   Movement  into  higher-stattis  jobs,  such  as  pro- 
fessionals, sales,  managers,  etc.,. does  not  necessarily  mean  movement  into 
higher-paying  jobs.    Consequently,  we  jcontend  that  movement  into  a  higgler 
paying  j(^  —  whether  whiteTOOllar  or  blue-oollar  — .  should  be  used  as  the 
basic  criterion  for  assesping  upward  econanlc  mobility. 

Oherefore,  we  iif|iiiiii  ml  the  use  of  the  eoononiic  criteria  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Idbor  Statistics  (BIS)  three  standards  of  living  for, 
families:    higher,  intermediate  and  IcMer.    i;ach  year  BIS  prepares  —  and 
adjusts  for  inflation  —  budget  costs  for  "typical"  urban  fandlies  of  four 
at  three  different  standards  of  living.    Ihe  estimated  food  oonsunption 
costs  for  families  at  the  "Ic^^"  budget  level,  for  exanple,  are  based  largely 
on  the  Agriculture  Departzrent's  *ennexgency  food  plan  for  poor  families,  whic^ 
the  Department  concedes  does  not  provide  nutritionally  adequate  diets  for 
three-fourths  of  the  families  at  that  level.  -  The  intermediate  or  moderate 
budget  level,  however,  more  closely  approximates  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  'Vaverage".i^nerican  family.    Iherefore,  .the  National  Urban  League  Re- 
search [Department  regularly  classifies  all  families  with  inoanes  above  the 
BIS  intermediate  leyel  as  "middle-inoaue"  or  "econanically  middle-class." 

In  1969,  24%  of  all  black  families  had  inoonraes  above  thejBIfi  inter- 
mediate budget  level  of  $10,064,  while  25%  of  aH  blade  families  had  inocnes 
above  the  BIS  intermediate  level  of  $18^699  in  1978.    Thus,  the  proportion 
of  black  middle-inocme  families  (adjusted  for  the  inpact  of  inflation) 
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renained  relatively  und^anged  at  one-fourth.    Similarly,,  among  whites,  the 
proportion  of  middle-inoaiB  families  remained  mchanged  (at  49%)  over  the 
decade. 

HoweveTf  there  was  sore  increase*in  the  proportion  of  upper-inccroe  blade 
fandlies-bK  the  eni  of  the  drfcade.   Between  1969  and  1978,  the  prcporticn  of 
black  families  above  the  higher  BI5  levels  (of  $14,574. in  1969  and  $22,420  in 
'l978)  rose  £ran  9%  to  12%.    But  this  "rise-  masks  the  fact,  that  12%  of  black 
fiiniUes  had  incones  above'  the  higher  BIB  level  in  1972  and  1973'—  before 
the  onset  of  the  devastating  1974-75  recession.    Since  that  time,  the  pro- 
portion of  upper-incote  black  famiUes  steadily  declined  to  9%  by  1977.  In 
other  words,  aU  of  this  increase  in;;the  proportion  of  uppei:-inoame  black 
faniUes  really  occurred  over  a  cne-year  period  (between  1977  and  1978)  at 
tte  end  of  the  decade.    Since  a  new  recession  began  in  1979  and  is  expected 
to  worsen  in  190o',  it  is  very  likely  that^  there  may  be  sane  shrinking  of  the  ^ 
proportion  of  middlerinoome  and  uFper-inoome  black  families  at  the  beginriing 
of  the  decade  of  the  '80's. 

D.    Poverty  Trends         ^ ' 

At  the,  same  tiine  that  blacks  are  said  to,  be  surging  into  the  middle-class, 
the  proponeits  of  significant  black  progress  also  contend  that  there  is  a  gro^ 
ii^  —  and  permanent  —  black  underclass.    In  order^to  account  for  these  diver— 
g^t  trends  anong  blacks,  the  theory  of  t>ro  black  societies  has  emarged  and 
received  widespread  media  acceptance,   According  to  this  notion,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  econanic  gap  between  blacks  and  whites  is  narrowing,  the  cleavage 
between  the  blade  middle^lass  and  underclass  is  widening.    Has  the  number  of 
ibw-inocme  black  families  increased  or  decreased  during  th$  1970 's?  And  to 
what  extent  is  there  statisUcal  evidence  to  support  this  ^theory  ot  a  widening 
eooncroic  cleavage  in  the  black  ouiiiiunity?  ^ 
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Uiifc>rtunately,  it  has  not  been  easy  to- verify  the  validity  of  the  notion 
of  a  growing  black  underclass  because  of  the  f  edlure  of  many  analysts  to  clearly 
define  the  ccnfoeiticfi  and  size  of  this  "undercla^."   Since  there  is  at  least 
consensus  that  poverty-leveL  and  welfare  .fsroilios  are  part  of  this  grcxping, 
ue  shall  Gxandne*thoeo  patterns  jncng  lov^inoone  black  families. 

Bladt  Uhderclass 

There  was  indeed  a  sharp  increase-in  the  mirijer  of  poor-  blade  f«milies 
during  the  1970 's,  while  the;  muter  of  poor  white  families  went  down.  While 
the  nuJiJer  of  poor  white  families  declined  by  2%'  (fron  3,575,000  to  3,523,000) 

.between  1969  and  1978,  the  njEber  of  poor  black  families  rose  by  19%  (from 
i;366,000  to  1,622,000).  , However,  since  the  total  miiber. of  blade  families 

•  increased  just  as  fast,* the  proportioi  of  £JL1  black  families  that  are  poor 
zenained  laichanged . (at  28%)  throu^icut  the  decade'.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proportion  of  poor  white  faniilies  declined  from  8%  to  7%  between  1969  and  1978. 

Because  o£,  tie  sharp  rise  in  the  norber  of  black  fanilies  headed  by 
•semen,  they  aocoonted  for  all  of  the -increase  in  the  ramber  of  poor  black 

..fzmilies  over  the  decade.   While  the  nutrber  of  poor  black  families  headed  by 
nen  fell  by  34%  (from  629,000.  to  414,000)  between  1969  and  1978,  the  narter  of 

-poor  black  fanilies  haaded  by  women  soared  by  64%  (from  737,000  to  1,208,000) . 
However,  because  the  total  rAXtber  of  blade  families  grew  faster  than  the 
mater  of  poor  blade  fanilies,  Uib  pL-oportion  of  poor  black  families  headed 

,  by  wcraen  went  down  Aon  53%  to  5-1%,  as  did  .the  proportion  (fran  18%  to  l2% 
of. poor  blade  families  headed  by  men. 

Iii  short,  if  one  uses  Ite  nuaber  of  poor  families  as  an  indi(^tar,  there 
is  strong  evidence  to  su^^port  the  assertion  that  the  nunter  of  bl^  f  onilins 
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in  the  underclass  has  significantly  grcwn  over  the  past  decade.  Hcwever, 
using  the  ^jtroportion  of  poor  families  as  the  base,  one  vrould  have  to  conclude  ; 
that  the  percent  of  underclass  black  faroilies  remained  unchanged  throughout  ■ 
the  no's,   mis  latter  ocxidusion  also  lends  8u?3port  to  the  notion  of  a 
permanent  —  and  unchanging  —  underclass  anong  blacks. 

To  what  extent  dto  welfare  trends  ancng  black  families  correspond  to 
these  poverty  patterns?  *  There  was  indeed  sane  increase  in  the  proportion  of  ^ 
black  families  receiving  public  assistance  during  the  decade.    Between  1969 
and  1977,  the  proportion  of  all  black  families  receiving  welfare  rose  from 
18%  to  23%.    While  the  proportion  of  male^ieaded  blade  f2raiies  receiving 
public  assistance  declined  from  10%  to  7%,  the  proportion  of  fana^e-headed 
black  families  on  welfare  increased  from  38%  to  46%. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  data  strongly  contradict  the 
popular.belief  that  the  majority  of  black  famiUes  are  dependent  cn  public 
assistance.    Despite  two  devastating  recessions  during  the  1970 's  less  than 
one-fourth  of  all  black  families  —  and  less  than  one-half  of  aU  black 
'  families  headed  by  women  —  were  on  public  assistance  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

Cn'the  contrary,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  both  male  and  female- 
headed  black  fimilies  depend  on  earnings  and  not  welfare  as  their  primary 
source  of  inoane.    By  1977,  91%  of  male-headed  blade  fanilies  and  68%  of 
female-headed  black  fanilies  'reUed  cn  earnings  inoane.   ttifortunately,  this 
was  a  decline  f  ran  the  beginning  of  the  decade  when  93%  of  male-headed  bLicic 
families  and  73%  of  i.anale-headed  blade  families  depended  cn  their  earnings. 

Many  analysts  attribute  the  increasing  poverty  ancog  blades  to  the  rise 
in  the  nunt>er  of  blade  famiUes  headed  by  wonen.    Ihis  assertioi  is  only  partly 
true.    A  ncre  accurate  explanatiSii  for  the  rise  in  poverty  is  the  increase  in 
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the-  niitber  of  blade  fandlies  headed  by  unaiplqyed  wDraen,   Blade  families 
headed  by  wcnen  are  finding  it  iixaceasingly  difficult  to  obtain  iteaningful 
eiplqyirent.    In  fact,  as  vas  noted  earlier,  black  women  heading  f^Ues  ^  • 
tAree  times  more  likely  to  be  unenplpyed  today  (15.4%)  than  they  were  (5.6%) 
at  the  beginning  of  this'  decade.  .     '  " 

The  disproportionate  poverty  status  of  families  headed  by  black  wanen 
is  primarily  related  to  Aeir  unarployment  status-.   Oily  27%  of  ettplxsyed 
blade  wonen  heading  .families  were  poor  in  1977,.  corpared  to  75%  of  unaiployed 
black  wcmen  heading  families.   Ohus,  -the  chances  of  blade  wanen  family  heads 
being  poor  continue'  to  be  only  oi^  out  of  four  -when  they  have  jobs,  hut  thsir 
chances  of  being  poor'  are  three  out  of  four  when  they  are  unable  to  obtain  vrorie. 
Ihus,  there  is  a  vital  need  for  intensive  goverxmantal  efforts  to  pirovide  fanale 
family  heads  with  meaningful  job  cpporturiities  in  order  to  prevent  thousands  of 
families  from  falling  into  poverty.  .  * 

In  sum,  there  is  strong  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  nimber  of 
Idw-inocme  or  "underclass"  black  families  has  increased  over  the  past  decade, 
i^le  the  prx3portion  of  low-irixne  black  f  amiUes'  has  remained  relaUvely 
unchanged.    However,  since  the  propprtion  of  middle-inocme  blade  families 
renained  virtually  unchanged  during  the  •70's,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
strong  evidence  for  the  notion  of  a  widening  eoononic  cleavage  in  the  black 
ocmnunity. 

V.    SOCIAL  TTOUDS  BIADC  FAMIIJES  ^  .  . 

The  heightened  econanic  insecurity  fron  two  recessions  and  reoord-level 
inflatiori  had  sane  ijiportant  consequences  for  the  functioning  and  stability 
of  both  black  ard  \^te  famiUes  in  ijmerica.    One  of  the  nost  visible  mani-  . 
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festations  has  been  the  rise  in  the  raatiber  of  one-parent  families  due  to 
divorce  and  separation.   Between  1969  and  1978  ,  t^  total  nmber  of  divorces 
an  the  U.S.  almost  doubled  (fran  639,000  to  1,128,000). 

A.    Single  Parent  Fandlies 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  families  headed  by  divorced, or  separated 
vanm  increased  faster  among  v^tes  than  blacks.    Ihe  nuirber  of  families 
headed  by  divorced  or  s^)arated  woren  increased  twice  as  fast  among  vAiites 
(by  121%)  bet^jeen  1969  and  1978  than  among  blacks  (by  65%) . 

toreover,  while  the  nunijer  of  faiiilies  headed  by  widowed  white  wcnen 
declined  by  3%  between  1969  and  1978,  the  nunter  of  families  headed  by  widowed 
black  woien  rose"  by  15%.    But,  most  significantly,  the  increase  in  fandlies 
headed  by  single  women  was  five  times  greater  among  blacks  (257%)  than  whites  . 
(57%).  .  ^  ■ 

A  dispropojrtionate  amount  of  the  increase  in  single  parent  famil.-'es  was 
due  to  a  sharp  increase  in  out-of-wedlock  births  among  both  black  and  v^te 
young  wcnen  over  the  decade.   While  the  rairber  of  out-of-wedlock  births  by 
black  wanen  increased  by  49%  between  1969  and  1977,  the  number  of  out-of- 
wedlock  births  by'  white  women  rose  by  35%. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  because  of  overall  declining  fertility 
rates  of  all  wcnen,  the  total  nuitote  of  live  births  to  white  women  declined 
by  10%  between  1969  and  1977,  v^le  the  total  nunber  of  live  births  to  black 
wcnen  ranained  about  the  same  (at  543,000)  over  that  period  of  time.  In 
other  words,  the  niaitoer  of  out-of-wedlodc  births  among  both  black  and  vAute 
wcnen  grew  at  a  laxh  faster  rather  than  the  number  of  in-wedlock  live,  births. 
•Hiis  is  why  in  sever2a  cities,  such  as  Washington,  D.C.  and  Chicago,  cr/er 
half  of  the  total  births  of  blade  wcnen  are  out-of-wedlock. 
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Ihe  xncreaise  in  out-o£-%4edlock  births  is  greatest  and  xrost  severe  mang 
teenagers.   While  the  illegitimacy  rate  among  blade  women  15-19  years  old  ' 
rose  frcm  90.6  to  93.3  for  every  1,000  unrarried  blade  women  in  this  age 
group  between  1969  and  1977 /the  illegitima^  rate  ancng  white  vxxoen  15-19  ' 
years  old  increased,  ten  times  as  fast,  fron  10.0  to  13.6  fOr  every  1,000 
umarried  white  wanen  in  this  age  group.    Nevertheless,  the  illegitimacy  rate 
oitjng  black  teeniyjegfl  is  still  more  than  six  times  greater  than  the  rate  esrcng 
white  teenagers.  ^ 

Moreover,  contrary  .to  popular  belief,  the  overall  illegitimacy  rate 'has 
been  steadily  declining  aioong  blade  women,  viiile  standi  1  v., iiirt^mirKf  among 
white  women  of  child-bearing  age.   While  the  illegitimac^rate  among  blade 
women  fell  by  7%  (from  90.6  to  84.5  per  1,000  unmarried  blA:k  women  of  diild- 
bearing  age)  between  1969  and  1977,  the  illegitimacy  rate>6mQng  white  women 
'  rose  by  2%  (from  12.5  to  13.7  per  1,000  unnarried  white  mnsn  of  childHsearing 
age) .    But,  once  again,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  overall  illegitimacy  rate, 
for  blade  women  is  still  six  times  greater  than  it  is  for  white  women. 

The  sharp  increase  in  unwed  teenage  mothers  anong  both  blades  and  whites 
clearly  indicate^  a  vital  need  for  irore  intensive  family  planning  efforts  as 
well  as  preventive  sex  education  programs.   Cne  of  the  oonoems  about  the  in- 
crease in  cxat-of-wedikxde  births  to  young  nothers  is  the  extent  to  which  such 
families  beocme  habitxi^^y  dependent  on  public  assistance. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  belief  that  black  families  that  receive  welfare 
ronain  on  public  assistance,  black  wonen  heading  families  are  less  liJcely  to 
receive  welfare  the  older  they  are.    Less  than  half  of  black  families  headed 
by  women  under  25  are  on  public  assistance,  ocnpared  to  about  ^one-fifth  of 
black  fanilies  healed  by  wonen  55  years  and  over.   Most  significantly,  blade 
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teenage  nothers  are  least  lUcely  to  be  on  welfare.    Since  the  overwhelming 
itajority  (85%)  of  than  live  in  escbended  family  households,  they  often  have 
to  move  away  fran  relatives  in  order  to  qualify  for  maw  sdcial  services.  • 
Such  insensitive  and  an+d-family  policies  should  be  modified  in  order  to 
reinforce  and  strengthen  the  informaO^  self-help  svipports  to  teenage  nothers 
provided  by  relatives. 

B.    Family  Strengths  ^ 
.  A  proper  ovei?/iew  of  black  families  during  the  1970 's  rn^t  examuie  their 
strengths  as  well  as  their  weaknessesi    In  1971,  the  National  Urban  league  Re- 
search Department  issued  &  monograj^  entitled  The  strengths  of  Black  FamiUes. 
That  r^rt  focused  on  five  positive  attributes  that  characterized  the  majority 
of  low-inoane  as  weU  as  middTe^inoare  ferdlies:    strong  kinship  bonds,  strong 
work  orientation,  flexibility  of  family  roles,  strong  achievement  orientation 
and  strong  religious  orientation-    Ihese  five  factors  h^ve  continued  to  be 
major  deteminants  of  stability  and  advancement  among  low-income  and  middle- 
inoore  black  families  during  the  1970'sl5 

Strong  Kinship  Bonds 
Perhaps  the  roost  influential  factor  over  the  past  decade  has  been  the 
^black  extended  family.    Relatives  provided  many  foms  of  nutuU  assistance 
during  the  hard  eoonanic  times  of  the  •70's.    This  was  refler.ted  in  the 
sharp  increase  in  "doubling-up"  or  the  moving  ill  of  female-headed  families 
into  the  households  of  relatives  during  the  1974-75  recession.    Between  1973 
and  1975,  the  prc^aortion  of  black  children 'Uving  with  their  mothers  in  the 
hous^x>lds  of  relatives  junped  fran  30%  to  39%. 

ftDCording  to  conventional  wisdom,  the  extended  family  is  supposed  to 
have  virtuaUy  disappeared  fran  the  Anerican  scene.    Not'only  has  this  family 
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fonn  rot  beocne  extinct  anong  bladt  familiesr  but  there  was  a  strong  revival  * 
of  the  blade  extaided  fanily  duriilg  the  '1970's.   While  there  has  been  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  ranter  of  blade  faniliea  frcm  different  genaraticns  living  in 
the  a^pe  households,  the  vital  suqpport  provided  by  relatives  living  in  different 
hduseholds  has  not  diioiniahed. 

Far  exMple,  the  proportion  of  blade  children  informally  adopted  or 
abeoriDed  intq  the  hous^lds  of  grandparents,  aunts  and  uncles,  and  sisters 
and  brothers  increased  between  1970  and  1978  frcm  13%  to  15%.   llius,  there 
are  about  1.4  million  black  diildren  Uving  in  extended  family  arranganents 
today.   Aid  this  does  not  include  the  millions  of  black  children  who  reside 
for  storter  periods  of  time  with  relatives  wJio   provide  low-oost  day  care 
services  for  parents  who  are  working,  taiporarily  ill  or  institutionalized. 

Mcreover,  as  the  NUL  stuc^.  Informal  Moption  Atohg  Black  Fennilies  (1977) 
pointed  out,  by  providing  infdoial  day  care,  foster  care  and  adoption  services, 
black  extotded  f  enilies  have  been  instninental  in  enhancing  the  social  and 
eooncmic  well-being  of  thousands  of  black  faroilies.    For  exarrple,  many  teenage 
mothers  would  not  have  been  able  to  f  ini§>»  their  schooling  —  tod  many  older 
single  parents  would  not  have  been  able  to  work  —  had  it  not  been  for  the 
concern  and  support  of  relatives. 

PurthBCTore,  during  a  decadeNWhen  child  abuse  has  been  rising  sharply 
jBicng  white  families,  the  extended  fanoly  network  appears  to  be  reducing  its 
inpact  in  the  blacw  caimunity.   Since  IcM-incone  and  minority  families  are 
over-represented  in  official  staitistics  on  abused  and  neglected  children,  it 
is  widely-believed  that  black  diildren  are  more  likely  to  be  abused  than 
viiitse  diildren.    But  systanatic  studies  of  child  abuse  have  revealed  that 
diiia  abuse  is  mote  likely  to  occur  in  white  families' tiian  in  black  families 
living  in  similar  or  worse  eooncmic  circutnstanoes .    •Ihe  extended  family 
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serves  as  a  buffer  against  child  abuse,  since  a  potentially  neglected  or 
abused  diild  is  often  renoved  to  a  more  wholesare  environment.    However,  child 
abuse  is  fibre  likely  to  occur  in  families  that  are  isolated  from  relatives. 
Thus,  the  diild  abuse  and  neglect  in  the  black  cannunity  d-jring  the  nO'By-js 
lower  than  vrould  have  been  expected  on  the  basis  of  its  greater  eoonanic  de- 
privaticxi  because  of  ^he  extended  family. ^'^ 

It  is  iiiportant  to  note,  Icwever,  thit  the  Black  extended  family  has 
never  be^ . restricted  to  blood  relatives.    It  has  always  included  "fictive 
kin"  or  close  friends  who  perfom  such  roies  as  "granny,"  "auntie,"  or  even 
"nother"  or  "father"  nore  effectively  than  natural  kin.    Such  fictive  kin 
increasingly  belong  to  black  extended  family  networks  in  urban  and  northern 
oatmunities  where  famiUes  may  Uve  far  distances  frcam  relatives..    Further- ' 
nore,  scholars  lich  as  Harriet  Mcfidoo  have  clearly  shewn  that  extended 
families  not  only  enhance  the  functioning  of  Icw-inoane  black  families,  but 
middle-income  families  as  well.^^ 

Vtork  Ctrientation 

Despite  two  recessions  and  spiraling  inflation,  the  work  catrdtmsit  of 
black  heads  of  f£ndlies  did  not  decline  over  the  past  decade.  •  Ite  sharp  rise 
in  ferale-headed  black  families,  for  exanple,  is  ocimionly  beUeved  to  be  due 
to  an  increase  in  waten  vrt»  are  r»t  looki;>g.for  work.    But  the  fact  is  that 
these  women  are  nore  %ork^riented;    the  proportion  of  Ojlack  female  family 
heads  in  the^labor  force  rose  sharply  from  51%  to  56%  between  1969  and  1978. 
•  or,  conversely,  the  proportion  of  black  fenale  heads  not  working  sa)d  not 
looking  for  work  dropped  from  49%  to  44%. 

in  addition,  the  Anefican  puljic  sail  does  not  fully  reaUze  that  ^ 
welfare  is  the  last'  resort,  and  not  the  fi^st,  for  the  overwhelming  majority 
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ot blade  families.   «us  is  why  over  three-fourths  (771)  of  all  black 
f^es  and  over  half  (54%)  of  all  blade  f»dlies  headed      «a«n  today  do 
not  receive  any  public  assistance.    Moreover,  .ocntrary  to  pcpul^  belief, 
half  (45%)  of  all  ^  bl^  fandUes  are  not  <i»  welfare!  Very  Uttle 
i,,terest  has  been  shown  in  deternaningwlvc^7()0,()00  blade  f-n^  : 
are  ecc«mcaUy  eligible  for- welfare  do  not  receive  any  t«bUc  assistance. 
sa«  of  these  poor  f»dlies,  as  noted  earlier,  are  beir^  mjusUy  d«ied 
vital  social  services  because  ttey  Uve' in  actended  family  hcMseholds.  But 

closer  observation  reveals  that  tte  strong  *elf-«liai«  of  narv 

poor  f andlies  cause  th«,  to  receive  econanic  sut^ort  fran  reK^tives  and 

friends  rather  than  fron  pubUc  welfare  agencies. 

But  there  was  one  subgroup  in  blade  famiUes  that  experi^  an  extra-  , 

ordinary  -rount  of  job  discourag»ent  during  the  1970's  -  blade  yc«th.  -the 
^aist«.t  unavailabiUty  of  jobs  forced  n«my  blade  youth  v*»-want  enplpi^ 
to  give  up  actively  seeledng  it.   Ihos,  thie  was  a  nrarked  decline  of  blade. 
^  nen  in  tl.  civilian  lalpr  for*  (i...,  either jorking  or  actively  Icoleing 
for  worW  .   Between  1969.  a«J  1978,  the  profx:^  of  bUde  men,  18-19  years  old, 
i^  tte  labor  force  declined  fran  63V to  60%,  while  the  labor  force  participati», 
rates  of  blade  nen,  20-24  years  ol^,  fm  nore  sharply  fran  84%  to  78%.   At  the 
'sane  tl:«,  ti«  participatic«  rates  rose  »«g.whit«  men,  18-19  (frcn  66%  to  '  • 
73%)  and  arao^  white  lien,  20-24  (fkn  83%.  to  87%) . 

seme  cxnentators  center^  that  tte  persistent  high  un^ploym^t  levels 
,«^bladeWl»  are  pr^arily  duetto  optional  deficiencies.   But  researd. 
stuiies  consistently  refute  tte  notion  that  lade  of  education  is  the  primary 
factJor,  since  job  opgortunities  are  greats  for  white-yo^  with  ir^  educa- 
tional attai»«>t.   White'high  sc^l  drcpcuts  hkve  lower  unatploynent  rates 
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(16.7%)  than  black  youth  with  sane  college  education  (21.4%)  and  about  the 
sane  jobless  rates  (16.5%)  as  Jslack  coUege  graduates.l9  - 

Itole  Flexibility 

All  Aterican  famiUes  experienced  greater  flexibility  and  interchanging 

of  roles  during  the  1970's:   itothers  assianing  some' of  the  traditional  roles  of 

i^thers;  fathexs  performing  sane  of  the  traditional  functions  of  mothers;  and 

aiiXdren  perfonning  parental  functions.    Ihis  increased  role  flexibility  and    .  ^ 

«(  ■  ' 

adaptahiUty  was  most  evident  in  the  growth  of  famiUes  headed  by  waren  who 

■    v  - 

%iere  the  prinary  breadwinners  of  their  hous^lds. 

Traditiaially,  fasniiies  headed  by  wonen  have  been  characterized  aa  "broken," 
"di^.6rganized"  or  "pathological."  .In  fact,  statistics  related  to  female-headed 
faroiUes  are  of  ten  simplistically  used  as  "proof"  of  the  "disintegration"  of 
black  families.    But  it  is  erroneous 'and  unwarranted  to  prejudge  the  func- 
tioning or  Cohesion  of  a  family  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  nutrber  of  heads  of 
households . 

On  the  contrary,  many  research  studies  have  revealed  that:    (a)  two  parents 
do  not  make  a  family  intact  any  more  th^  having  one  parent  makes  it  "broken," 
and  (b)  that  many  one-parent  famiUes  are  more  intact,  than  many  two-parent 
famiUes.    These  findings  are  reinforced  by  the  facfe^at  children  are  running 
away  faster  fron  "intact"  two-parent  famiUes  in  the  suburbs  than  "broken"  one- 
parent  famiUes  in 'the  inner-cities.    Furthermore,  there  nust  be  sane  lack  of 
cohesion  in  many  two-parent* families,  since  about  one-third  of  them  end  in 
divorce  or  separation.    Hius,  the  cohesion  of  a  family  is  determined  by  the 
quaUty  and  intensity  of  the  relationships  among  family  manbers  and  not  by 
whether  or  not  a  father  is  present  in  the  hate.    Because  families  are  headed 
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by  f anale  breodwiimers  is  no  justification  for  presuming  their  inability  to 
function  effectively. 

Oi  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  have  been  some  diminuticn  in  the 
traditional  equaUtarxan  sharing  of  roles  in  blade  families"  as  blacks  have 
moved  up  the  educational  and  eooncmic  ladders.    Ihe  enhanced  pccupaticnal* 
role  of  black  vonen  has*  led  to  greater  tension  in  male/female  relationahipo,  . 
especially  among  the  middle-class .    Many  higher-educated  black  vjcuai  obeerve 
that  many  black  men  are  resistant  to  adopting  egualitarian  role  patterns.  As 
a  result,  there  was  a  s^arp  increasd(\toing  this  decade  in  oonferenoes,  work- 
shops and  jwblications  designed  to  enharL  ^^Jiie  sensitivity  of  black  itei  and 
women  toward  one  another.  *  -  . 

Achievatient  Orientation 

Ihe  strong  achievement  orientation  in  black  families  was -evident  in -the 
sharp  increase  in  high  school  graduation  and  college  enroUment  arong  black 
youth  during  the  '70 's.    As  the  proportion  of  high  sctool  dropouts  ancng  black 
youth,  18-24  years  old',  dropped  frcam  33%  to  25%  between  1970  and  1978,  the  pro- 
portion of  black  vouth  graduating  froti  high  scIkxjI  rose  fran  44%  to  48%. 

Moreover^  while  only  35%  of  the  black  high  school  graduates  in  1970  went 
on  to  college,  42%  of  thero  went  on  to  college  by  1978.    Thus,  the  ptxjportion 
of  black  18-24  years  old  in. college  rose  fran  15%  to  20%  between  1970  and 
1978.   However,  anang  white  hi^  school  graduates,  there  was  a  decline  in  the 
proportion  ^ing  to  college  (frxan  50%  to  45%)  between  1970  and  1978.  Thus, 
black  high  school  graduates  are  just  as  likely  as  white  high  school  graduates 
to  go  on  to  college  today. 
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This  strong  achievement  orientation  of  black-  youth  is  just  as  prevalent 
aiong  those  caning  ftan  o^e-parent  famiUes  as  it  is  ammg  those  caning  from 
two-parent  famiUes.    Contrary  .to  patterns .  anong  white  youth,  research  studies 
have  consistently  found  that  black  youth  f ran  one-parent  famiUes  are  just  as  > 
likely  to  go  to  college  as  .youth  from  two-parent  famiUes.   These  findings  pro- 
vide further  evidence  against  the.  popular  presuitption*  of  the  negative  functioning 
of  families  heac3ed  by  wanen.20  ^ 

Religious  Orientation 
Since  a  religious  orientation  or  perspective  is  not  readily  amenable  to  .. 
quantitative  ireasurenent,  it  is  hot  possible  for  us  to  be  precise  about  its 
influence  on  black  famiUes  over  the  past  decade. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  black  church  continues  to  play  a  major 
role  in  black  cannmities  across  the  nation.    Each  Sunday  it  continues  to  attract 
the  largest  number  of  blacks  at  one  time.    In  some  oamiunities,  cutbacks  in  funds 
for  social  services  and  connanity  action  agencies  have  led  many  -black  churches  to 
assune  their  historical  role  as  a  key  provider  of  sociaiv  psychological  and  eoononic 
support  to  black  families. 

ht)reover,*the  black  ministry  continues  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle 
on  behalf  of  blacks:    Itev.  Benjamin  Hocks,  Ebcecutive  Director  of.NAM>;  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson,  President  of  Operation  PUSH;.  Rev.  Joseph  lowery,  i'resident  of  SOX:; 
Itev.  Leon  Sullir^an,  Chairmn  of  OIC,  etc.    Hc^^r,  this  leadership  is  increasingly 
being  shared  with  growing  nurbers  of  black 'elected  officials. 

Overall,  it  appears  that  the  religious  factor  has'  continued  to  exert  the 
sane  influence  on  blacks  it  has  for  decades. 
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VI.  SUMUV 


3. 


sane  of  the  highli^ts  of  our  analysis  of  the  ecnnanic  and  social  trends 
among  blade  famiUes  dirii^  the  1970'8  are  sunmarized  as  follows: 

^'  '^^f^^  eoonanic  gains  <5f  black  families  during  the 
1960 '8  were  eroded  by  two  recessions,  recxard-level 
inflation  and  U;^  -l^^dgn  neglect"  poUcies  o^he 
Nuon-Pcord  Administr ations .  i«"cies  ot^tne 

2.    The  unorpl^^  and  inoone  gaps  between  blade  and  white 

fanuUes  widened  during  the  'VO's.-.  While  the  unarp^  . 
ment  gap  betweei  black  and  white  heads  of  ^emilies 
wi(tened  feon  2.1  to  2.3  betaken  1969  and  197a,  the  raUo 
of  black  to  white  family  incone  fell  fron  6i|  to  59%? 

Families  headed  by  blade  woren  w^'  cne  of  the  nost 
severely  iirpacted  groups  over  the  past  decade.  Five 
tunes  as  many  blade  wonen  family  heads  were  iobless 
^  1978  (195,000)  than  in  1969  (SMOOr^Slteir 
•  jobless  rate  soaring  frcro  5.6%  to  15.4%. 

Many  studies  reporting  a  recent  "surge"  of  blacks  in  the 
..ecoranic  middle-class  -  as  a  result  of  a  sharp  iiicrease 
of  blacks  in  white-collar  occupaaons  —  greatly  exao-  ' 
gerate  black  upward  nohiUty  because  tliey  erroneous^ 
include  the  movement  of  blacks  info  low-iixxine  white- 
collar  occupations  as  weU.  »       K  wiu.«?- 

Ihe  proportion  of  eoorKmically  middle-class  blade  famiUes 
aid  not  significantly  increase  during  the  '70 's   but  re- 
mained relaavely  und)anged.   Cne-fourth  of  all  blade 
faniloes  had  incones  above  the  labor  Department's  inter- 
nedifite  levels  in  1978  and  1969.  ^ 

There  is  sdme  support  for  the  notion  of  a  growing  -  and 
persistent  —  "underclass"  among  blade  families.  While 
the  nuntoer  of  poor  famiUes  among  blacks  increased  by  19%  ^ 
^Sd'r2l?^  P^^^^f^^  °f  bladclaiSue? 

But  we  found  no  support  for  the  beUef  in  a  widening  eoonanic 
cleavage  in  the  blade  oannunity,  since  there  waTno^i^eSe 
'in  the  proportion  of  middle-class  or  la^-inocme  blade  famlUes. 

8.   BlAck  extended  famiUes  continued  to  provide  vitai  services  in 
^^'/T^  ^  adbption  and  preventive 

to«>-parent.  faniUes  as  weU  as 
to  ndddle-inoane  and  low-inccme  blade  faniUes. 
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9.    Black  fanilies  continue  to  be  characterized  by  five 
strengths:    strong  kinship  bonds,  strong  vrork  orien- 
tation, flexiJbiUty  of  fainUy  roles,  strong  achreve- 
 ment  orientation' and  strong  religijous  orientation. 

VIi:    FORBCaSTS  FOR  THE  1980 'g 

■  whar  is  the  out3x)ok  for  t)lack  faroUies  over  the  next  decafie?  Based  on 
t 

our  analysis  of  pa^  and  current  trends,  we  offer  the  following  forecasts: 

1     Since  the  current  recession  ic  predicted  to  worsen 
in  1980,  it  is  very  likely  that  there  wiU  be  at 
least  two  recessions  during  the  'SO's.   Sudi  re- 
•    curring  recessions  will  undoubtedly  mean  a  con- 
tinuation of  -dispEpporticnate  hl^  levels  of 
unerployinent  anong  blade  warkers. 

2.    Slow  jc5b  expansion  'can  be  expected  to  generate  in- 
creased ocntietition  for  jobs  from  such  emerging 
•groups  as  white  wanen,  Hispanics  and  Asians. 
Between  1974-77,  blacks  (Stained  only  5%  of  tiie 
new  jobs  in  private  industry,"  while  over  half. 
(53%)  went  to  vMtfe  wonen,  26%  went  to  white  men 
and  12%  went  of  Hispanics. 

3-.    The  niirifler  of  blacks  in  hi^ier-paying  and  higher-  -  ■ 

status-  jobs  such  as  managers,  professionals  and 
craft  should  reach  all-tiro  hiqhs  over  the  next 
decade.^  But  the  continuing  soaring  inflation  is 
expected  to  erode  the  living  standards  of  many  : 
middle-inocne  as  well  as  low-inoome.  families . 

4 .    The  prc^rtion  of  black  .families  headed  by  women 
wiU  continue  to  increase,  but  their  adaptability 
and  capacity  to  function  effectively  will  be 
significantly  enhanced. 

5     Extended  families  wiU  oontinxje  to  play  influential 
roles  in  p:x(viding  vital  social  and  eooncmic  support 
to  middle-incowe  and  low-lnocine  black  families. 
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TSE  SSKIE  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES  IN        BEACK  OOMUNTIY: 
>y  '  A  lEN  YEftR  PERSPBCrrVB  • 

/  By 

Gaorgla  L«  MdMurray- 

I.  mncDumoN 

'  Far  black  Anc^cans,  'Oie  l970*8  'bove  been  mar^Jed  by  a  public  esibi- 
valenoti  cind^  to, sore  extent,  resistanoe  to  extending  the  sociafl  and 
eooRcnic  gains  of  the  pravioiiB  decade.   Prograns  to  eradicate  poverty 
'  in  the  U^.  are  given  lew  priority  now  de^ite  oontinuing  evidence  that 
'  poor  and  minority  p^rscxis  still  have  insufficient  means  to  provide  their 
food,  shelter,  clothing  and  health  care.    IWo  primary  factors  are  contri- 
buting to  this  shift  in  the  U.S.  social  policy  agenda:   the  negative 
irpact  of  persistent  inf  latdcn/rsoession  and  uneqployraa\t  and  an  'esnerging 
oonservatism  which  encourages  political  leaders  .to  limit  the  expansion 
or  coverage  of  social  prograns.  — 

'    Ohe  'l960*s  indeed^presented,  a  watershe^d  in  U.S.  social  policy. 
It  was  through,  the  War 'on  Poverty  legislation  of  the  1960*s  that  blade 
Americans  made  major  strides  in  in^roving  their  pocial  and  ecQDoroic 
status.    Until  then,  pii^lidy  financed  social  services,  .except  for  edu- 
cation, were  expected  to  be  available  only  as  a  teirporary  measure  when 
private  means  failed  and  until  they  could  be  ^reinstituted.   Because  of 
tte  demands  for  greater  social  equity  for  the  poor  generated  in  the  1960*s, 
a  redefinition  of  public  responsibility  for  the  poor  occurred.  IhiB 
redefinition  was  based  qpon  a  reaognition  that,  with,  increasing  urbani- 
zaticn  and  technological  advancement  in  the  U.S.,  many  individuals,  a 
di^)Xpportionate  nuiber  of  when  were  black,  now  suffered  the  loss  of 
private  stpport  either  familial  or  throug^i  enployroent.   For  tiien,  p0f^«rty 
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had  beoxne  a  way  of  life .   Despite  the  great  spate  of  legislation  enacted 
at  that  time/  poverty  fueled  by  racism  and  sexism  persists  in  the  U.  S. 

Becauae  of  this,  social  services,  including  income  and  personal 
support  programs,  housing,  hesdth,  enployment  as  well  eis  education,  are 
incpeasingly  viewed,  particularly  by  blade  Aiericans,  as  necessary  p^ixLic 
strategies  for  resolving  .the  continuing  problems  of  eoonciTiic  dependency 
sffvj  fendly  instability.    Ihe  eradication  of  poverty  continues  to  be  deemed 
a  worthy  public  policy  goal  but  the  articulation  of  tiiis  in  sodiil  legislation 
over  the  past  few  years  reflects  tiiis  society's  airbivalence  about  its 
responsibility  for  the  poor.    Public  programs  for  the  poor  and  partici^u:- 
ly  their  gosds  hzwe  oft-times  been  expressed  in  an  inconsistent  and  gane- 
tijies  contradictory  manner.    Ihe  experiences ■  of  the  1970' s  in  carrying 
forward  the  Weu:  on  Poverty  programs  of  the  60's-have  made  this  goal  ocjn- 

fusion  explicit,.  '  ^ 

/ 

The  rapid  growth  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
in  the  1960 's,  far  exanple,  due  to  LJoeralized  administrative  procedures 
and  shifts  in  population  distribution,  triggered  Congressional  datands  . 
bo  limit  the  program  by  forcing  parents  bo  vork>  but  no  adequate  pro- 
vision wasTnade  bo  assure  adequate  child  care  or  an  increase  in  payments 
at  least  up  bo  the  poverty  level. despite  the  stated  ^als  of  the  enabling 
.legislaUon.    Similarly,  hfedicaid  and  Medicare  were  enacted  because  of 
the  recognition  that  poor,  health  was  an  obstacle  to  econonic  opportunity, 
and  a  contributing  factor  to  the  financial  dependency  of  old  age;  yet, 
the  benefits  of  these  two  prograirs  were  limited  to  only  certain  qcox^e 
of  the  very  poor  or  those  65  and  over. 

In  part,  the  1970' s  response  to  extending  social  legislation  has 
rested  upon  critician  about  poorly-executed  public  policy,  providing  a 
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pollp.  battoas  of  the  v«r»  before,    b.  the  ^l«ang  of  the  TO's,  a««nds 
for  f lacal  account^iUty  thro^  better  ao««ntaticn  of  p«gr«  ef fective- 
^  v«e  being  translated  ln«  a  jclicy  bias  -gainst  catagorlcl  pro^ 
^  culminated  Into  the  1972  General  Bevenue  faring  «ct  whiA,  all 
.  been  1«bs  r^lbutive  t»         «««>itles.    Ihis  legls:-- 

tl«,  v*^*  allocates  over  56.7  blill*  each  year  t»  state  and  lo^ 
^ta  has  served  t»  perpetuate  dlscrind^ticn  against  nlnorl^^^   a«l  has 
resulted  finally  In  less  ncney  belxig  available  to  «<pa«i  social  services , 
particularly  cash  assistance  a«l  personal  su«»rt  progr-ns  suA  as  day 


care 


Even  vdth  the  protracted  debates  over  tie  purp^^es  of  social  services 

^  ^       continue  at  over  50,  of       f^  -Har  -  f re  47,  in 
1972  to  521  in'  1974,  Incl,^  Social  Security  benefits  reflectl.>g  in-  . 

nu*ers  of  Sx:ial  Security  tenef  idaries  as  v«ll  as  the  rising 
cost  of  nedical  care.  "  Blade  ««ncans  are  n»jor  recipients  of  tiv«e 
^  because  ti^  disproporilcnately  represented  «c«g  tl«  r«^ 
eccr^dcally  ^  socially  debiUtated,  the  t«  groups  social  services 
have  tradillonaUy  been  designed  to  aid.  . 

in  4,  fbr  instance,  blad.  *ericans  ^  12%  of  the  total  U.S. 
^tion  ('25.4  o^  of  260  P-cns)  but  c«prised  over  oe-t^ 

ofttasewithln«^belo.the,x,vertyl««l.    «.us,  poverty  continued 
^  U.  a  critlcal'distinguishlng  feat«e  of  .the  blade  ex^inoe  in  tie  U.  S, 
over  7.7  ^Icn  blades,  about  c«-thlrd  of  the  blade  pe^tl«,  Uvad  in 
p^«^toarateof9»farv*^tes.    Xn  additio.,  bl**s  «ere 
the  «»t  urb-a«d  Of  .11  ethnic  gre^  in  the  U.S.  0^1^*  ^ 
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iwtaipolitan  areas  in  1978  and  55%.WBre  in  the  oentral  cities.-  WieJJalwP — 
•  ocnoentrated  in  the  cities  or  isolated  in  rural  areas,  the  need  fcfc  ade- 
quate incaiB,  deoent'.housing,  assistance  in  caring  for  the  yomq,  the 
elxterly  or  otherwise  dependent  has  continued. 

Black  inooriB  generally  did  not  rise  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
1^70 's  although  two-parent  family  inocne  increased  slightly  (4%).  Many 
of  the  black  poor  were  chUdren  and  they  usually  lived  in  one-parent 
fEndlies  headed  by  a  wonan.    In  1978,  39%  of  the  5.8%  million -black  fami- 
lies were  headed  by  a  wcitm  alone-an  increase  fr^ 

TSOBt  50%  of  aU  black  children  Uved  in  liiese  hcjUBS.   Of  the  1.6  million 
bladt  fanUies  below  tjie  poverty  level  in  1977,  51%  were  headed  by  women, 
a  rate  that  has  remained  constant  for  moat  of  the  70's. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  in  the  1970's,  the  great- 
est percentage  increase  in  'woran's  labor  foroe  participation  occurred  for  . 
those  with  pre-school  children,-  an!  the  nunber  of  women  who  vieie  the  only 
wage  earner  in  the'  family  rose  to  tto  hi^t  level  ever  recorded  in  tiie 
U.S.    A?  of  1978,  16.  1  raillic^i  ,  jmen  with  children' under  age  18  wcsre  in 
the  labor  force,  an  increase  of  17%  fron  1970;  for  women  with  diildren 
age  6  and  under,  the  n«bsr  totalled  5.8  raiUion,  a  percentage  incpeaoe 
of  14%         1970.   Many  of  these  working  motiiers  were  black. 

Poverty  associated  with  fenbOe^headed  families  now  consUtutes  one 
of  the  nore  oonplex  and  critical  public  policy  issues  facing  tiiia  society.- 
The  needs  of  these  families  should  be  deemed  both  iimcdiate  arid  long- 
range  and  they  bring  the  poUcy  debates  around- social  services  into  sharp 
■  relief;  for  instance,  what  .should  be  the  public  stance  toward  working 
nothets  p^cularly  those  vho  are  single  parents?  Wiat  should  be  the 
tradeoff  bet>ieen  incone  support  and'ectplpyment  programs?  Wiat  about 
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the  pxovisio/  of  diild  care  for  working  parents?   Vho  should  be  tiie  pri- 
mary client^  the  diild  or  the  family?   Should  public  si^Jport  for  child  ^ 
^  care  be  uolversally  available— similar  to  ppblic  education,  or  shoulci  it 
be  a  v^lf are  related  program?   Should  "tt^  govenment  foster  the  expansiorik 
of  supply  as  well  as  the  demand  for  child  care?  Nowhere  do  these  Issues  ^ 
beocme  more  critical  than  in  discussicde  of  welfare  reform. 

II.    NQjEAPE.  REFORM 

.    ^  By  any  rule  or  measurer  no  one  is  content  with  the  qurzent  welfare 
^^ten^«   Clients  tHcm  it  as  oppressive,  bureaucrats  oonsider  it  an  adoini- 
strative  monstrosity  and  the  public  oondenns  its  oostq  and  oo>ff3rage<.  Pro- 
posals to  reform  the  system  oyer  the  past  ten  years  have  zef lected^^these  ^ 
various  points  of  view.      Early  in  the  Nixon  Adhdnistration,  the  ill- 
fated  Family  Assistance  Plan  (H.R.  1)  was  proposed  as  a  way  out  of  the  welfare 
mess.    Ihis  plan  set  forth,  for  the  first  time,  a  national  minimum  standard 
for  assistance  to  be  federaU^finanoed  and  adninistered.   After  extended 
debate  over  the  low  standard  leveJ^  ($1600  for  a  family  of  four)  'the  pro- 

^  vision  to  force  women  with  young  diildren  to  work  u4  the  feasibility  of 
a  federal  assuDptlon  of  the  welfare  pirogram,  the  plan  was  abandoned. 
Those  provisions  dealing  with  the  a^,  blind  and  disabled  were  folded 
over  into  the  federally  adnlnistered  Srppleroental  Security  Insxiranoe.  en- 
acted in  1971.    Ihis  program  now  h^  4.2  million  recipients. 

'  In  1974,  Oongzess  passed,  through  Senator  Rossell  Long's  urging, 
proviaicns  to'  locate  and  enforce  "missing  fathers"  to  support  their 
cdiildren  receiving  AFDC,  ^  Hailed  as  a  cost  oontainnent  measuce  by  con- 
servations, this  new  amentent  to  the  Social  Security  Act  (Title  I\^-D) 
was  viewed  by  others  as  tndue  harasonent  of  f  anilies  on  MVC  or  as  a 
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deterrent  to  otherwise  eligible  applicants.  . 

No  overall  strategy  at  the  executive  level  to  deal  vdth  welfare  for 
families  with  chilcb^  was  resuned,  hcwever,  until  1976  when  President;- 
Elect  Carter  chose  this  issue  as  a  top  priority  oonoem  for  his  inoonijig 
administration.'  An  intensive  stud^  and  outreach  strategy  Was  soon  initi- 
ated to  establish  parainBters  for  forthocming  'welfare  reform  proposals. 
After  considerable  hoopla  intempted  by  a  series  of  delays,  the  plan  was 
finally  revealed  in  1977  calling  ^or  a  raassiveZ/Jcbs  and  incote  program 
(HR  9030)  by  increasing  to  1.4  miUion  the  xmkser  of  pubUcly  subsidized 
jobs  and  extending  mjpplanental  assistance  and  tax  credits  to  . the  woridng 
poor,    congressional  resistance  tS^  the  oosts  and  ^extension  of  benefits 
brought  the  Carter  plan  to  a  halt. 

During  the  debate,  \feman  Jordan,  President:  of  the  National  Urban/" 
Leag\«,  ^latply  criUzsed  the  1977  Carter  plan  as  iU-ocnoeived.  .In^ 
keynote  address  before  the  League's  annual  conference,  he  pointed  out:, 

"Bie  basic  outlines  of  the  Adninistration' s  package  have  been 
made  piialic,  and  they  indicate  tfiat  a  real  chan^  is  not  in 
Li^t.    Although  the  reform  was  to  result  in  a  system  that 
WDidd  be  equitable,  slnple  to  adnlnister,  pronote  family  sta- 
biUty,  and  help  the  poor,  we  are  likely  to  have  ^ to  fight  a 
^lai  that  is  inequitable,  an  adninistrativo  r^ightan^re,  pronotes 
fmwly  instabiUty  and  leaves  many  poor  people  worse  off. 

Qiis  plan  founders  on  major  conceptual  flare.    Among  them  are  . 
the  mandates  to  keep  a  oeUing  on  oosts  no  greater  than  present 
welfare-related  programs,  categorization  of  the  P«>^'  «^  *  " 
-»ric  i^iuirenent.    Sudi  measures  would  oo«^tl"^J? 
_i  3r_pSple  while  p^tuating.  negative  nytJis.:abouth  the  poor. 
■  A'va  a  bad  plan  may  be  made  even  worsev    n»re  was  one^opceal 
tn  elindnate  the  £e<teral  housing  subsidy  program  in  order  to 
transfer  the  money  to  the  welfare  progran,  a  step  that  in^ces 
no  Tense  at  all.    It  would  have  destroyed  alteady  under-fiaided 
=    :ral  housing  prograraa  while  further' distorting  v^elfare  re- 
jTLi  and  like  other  elemants  of  the  welfare  reform  plan,  it_ 
•vould.take  from  aoro  poor  people  to  give  ta  other  poor  people. 

i?»  ODre  of  the  welfiare  reform  proposal  links  work  to  w^^are, 
and  thus  perpetuates  the  vicious  nyth  that  poor  people  don  t  ^ 
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want  to  wodc.    Ihe  fact  la  that  poor  people  do  want  to  viodc 
and  do  WGdic.    The  fact  Is  that  poGo:  people  are  as^vrodc-orlented 
as  middle  class  people."  ;  / 

■  /     ■  '  ■ 

/    A  much  reduced  Administration  v^lfare  refomJsill  has  now  passed  the 
House  (HR  4904)  and  is  before  the  Senate  where       chanoes  for  passage 
are  considered  .to  be  less  liJcely.   Ihe  Carter^ill  provides  for  a  $5.5 
billion  welfare  package  .vAiidi  includes  fiscal  relief  to  the  States  and  ^ 

/ 

a  national  mininon  standard  of  65%  of  the/poverty  level.  Senator  Long  and 
Bsp.Rousselot  on  the  other  hand,  are  pressing  for  a  block  grant  appcoach, 

and  no  national  eligibility  or  benefit  standards  would  be  established. 

/  . 

New  Walfare  System  Proposed  ^ 

/ 

In  considering  welf£u?e  reform,  the  National  Urban  League  has  pxo- 

/  '  '2 

posed  five  goals  which  should  characteriae  a  nev^  \^fare  system:^ 

/* 

1.  the  system  should  be  adepts,  equitable  and  universal 

2.  the  system  should  be  federally  administered  and  funded 

3.  the  benefits/should  not  be  wodc  conditioned 

4.  the  benefits  should  be  cash  rjither  than  in  kind  '■ 

5.  the  goal  of  the  nev^  progran  should  be  inoone  maintenanoe 
Reviewing  the  new  Carter  welfare  plan  (HR  4904)  within  the  context  ^ 

of  the  NUL  position,  several  shortqomlngs  can  be  identified.    Most  criti-. 
cally,  welfare  programs  for  families  with  children  renain  state^adcdnl-  f 
stered  thus  perpetuating  the  bureaucxatic  overlays  which  new  characterize 
the  current  ^stem.    Adidnistrative  overhead  costs  for  AFDC  are  almost 
7%  three  that  of  the  Bocial  Security  pioyram  whidi  is  federally 

adninistered.'  Fiscal  relief  is  granted  to  ^  states  (rather  tiwr.  federal 
assmption  of  funding)  because  of  the  anticipated  reduction  in  assistanie 
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OS  a  result  of  the  expanded  jobs  piujim  (618,000  .public  sector  jobs)  and 
the  increases  in  the  federal  matching  share.    Public  assistance  is  still 
wozjc->related  vdth  nandatory  enroUiaent  of  all  adult  a^licants/recipients 
except  single  parents  of  children  6  years  of  age,  the  second  parent  in  a 
t*o-parent  family  and  the  incapacitated.    Poor  toro*  parent  families, 
enpipyed  or  not,  are  covered  either  thrqu^  Aid  to  Families  with  Depen- 
dent Oiildren  -  Uhotplpyed  F&tiiers  (AFDC-U)  for  families  witii  an  unen^plpyed 
fatier  in  the  home  or  by  extension  of  the  earned  inocne  tax  credit. 

Certainly  the  Carter  plan  does  not  provide  the  major  owsrhaul  the 
V4elfeu?e  system  so  (fesperately  needs.    £\3r  the  alnost  four  million  families 
now  r^oexving  ATOC,  50%.  of  whom  are  black,  some  relief  may  be  offered 
through  the  bill  now  under  Congressional  debate,  particularly  if  they 
resi<te  -in  13  southeisi  states,  including  Louisiana,  whose  caibined  food 
-Qtat^  and  welfare  benefits  are  below  $4V00  a  year  (65%  less  than  the 
poverty  rate) .    Those  wha  live  in  the  urban  areas  of  the  Northeast  will 
do  less  well  because  their  current  benefit  levels  are  generally  at  a  par 
with  the  proposed  changes. 

Vtelfare  reform  is  thus  cau^t  in  a  nurtoer  of  intractable  issues: 
Itedferal  vs.  states*  righ^,  regional  variation  in  costrof-living*  the 
relationship  of  enployment  to  eoononic  solvency,  the  responsibility  of 
parents  to  support  and  care  for  their  diildren'  and,  not  least  of  all, 
the  cost. 

Yet,  in  considering  the  ocnplexity  of  liiese  issues,  the  basic  ques- 
tion seldom  emerges.    Can  the  U.S.  octrmit  itself  to  eradicating  poverty 
•particularly  if  this  condititn  is  to  be  defined  in  relative  rather  than 
absolute  tents?  Of  course,  a  minimum  level  of  laubsistenoe  can  be  estab- 
'  Ugh^H  such  as  the  poverty  level  below  which  no  individual  or  family 
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would  be  allowed  to  exist.  ^  Ihls  pexspectlve  is  reflected  by  and  large  in. 
the  reoent  welfare  proposals.    But  there  is  another  side  of  the  question. 
,Pov^rty  can  also  be  considered  as  a  "synptcm  of  broad  social  ijneguality, 
not  as  state  in  itself."^  Viofing  power^-in  jrelatl^re  terms,  sdcial  pro- 
grans  would  have  to ^ deal  with  distributkxial  effects,  i.  e.  altering  mal- 
distribution in  resources  and  benefits  anong  fendlies  in  the  U.  S. 

rOhe  National  Urban.Xeague  because  of  its  long  and  deep  ocxtiaiticent  to 
achieve  socialr^istioe  jand  equity  for  blade  U.S.  citizais  has  naintained 
walfare  reform  as  a  top  program  priority.    In  pressing  its  proposed  for 
a -universal  refundable  credit  inazne^tax,  the  NUL  stresses  the  need  fas 
a  dea^  reform  of  the  welfare  system  to  assure  that  no  person  in  the  U.S. 
■  has  inoone  below  the  offitial  poverty  line.    Ihe  fi^t  Jine  of  attack 
:  is,  therefore,  and  rightly  so,  to  be  absolute*  poverty,  but,  hopefully, 
j^in  due  recognition  that  this  will  not  diange  the  widening  gj^i  between  the , 
poor  and  non-poor  in  the  U.S. 

Ohe  black  oonramity  has  not,  until  new,  clearly  identified  its  interests 
*•  in  dealing  with  the  realtive  poverty  that  exists  in  this  society.  Closing 

the  eooncmic  gap,  through  estplicit  proposals  to  redistribute  wealth  as 

fj  ■ 
inoone  in  the  U.S.  has  to'becoiiB  central  to  liie  black  policy  agenda.  It 

1  'i  ■  \ 

is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  mast  black  Americans  to  sqpport  continued 

taxation  policies  whidi  leave  capital  gains  and  other  measures  of  private 

wealth  relatively  untquched.    htost  alamcing  new  is  the  concerted  effort 

to  deca^ade  or  even  remove  property  from  the  -public  tax  rolls.  Uiless 

the  black  ODnmiuty  begins  to  speak  more  forthrightly  on  issues  of  . 

taxation  at  the  federal  as  well  as  state  and  local  levels,  public 

resources  for  eradicating  absolute  .'poverty  will  continue  to  ■ 

dvdndle  and  opportunities  to  deal  with  the  widening  eoondmic  gap-wiU 
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be  IcBt*  '  . 

m.    SOCIAL  SBCDRm  FEFOBM 

!Zhe  buz9eGning  crltidsnB  of  Sxlal  Security  during  the  1970*8  has 
jrepresented  cne  of       more  significant  shifts  in  isvblic  posture  torard 
gcrvemnont  programs  to  eradicate  poverty;  direct  evidence  that  even  the 
xDost  worthy  of  social  programs  can  be  questioned.   Ehacted  in  1935,  Hda 
mUestcne  legislatLcn  designed  to  ndnlnise  poverty  ancng  old  and  young 
dependent  persons  has. done  just  that;  but,  with  increasing  costs  and 
expanded  coverage.  Social  Security  is  now  under  wide  attack. 

Over  the  years,  and  particularly  bet>feen  1970  and  1976  in  response 
to  the  growing  militasicy  of  ^  elderly.  Social  Security ^has  been  enended 
to  expand  coverage,  libersdize  eligibility  and  raise  benefits.   As  a 
result  of  these  changes.  Social  Security  benefit%  as  of  197^  were  paid 
to  33  million  persons  with  a  cash  benefit  total  of  $76  billion  (4.5%  of 
the  Gross  National  Product) .   Ccitidsras  of  tile  piCKjram  first  began  to 
surface  beceuse  of  esqpressed  fears  that  e^qpenditures  wr>uld  socn  exceed  ] 
the  inoorae  generated  by  enplcyer/cKployBe  contributions.-  Ihe  reports  ^ 
of  tiie  Social  Security  Trust,  Fund  itself  have  projected  that  the  reserve 
Trust  Funds  would  be  exhausted  by  vtiie  1980 's.  ^ 

Underlying  tiiese  conoems,  howaver,  are  ideological  strains  as  to 
wheth^  Social  Security  should  be  an  insurance  or  social  assistance 
prograro,  whether  general  revenues  should  be  used  to  offset  shortfalls- 
ill  contributions,,  or  what  the  apssropriata  benefits  should  be. 

\  Social  Security  Suooeasful 

r 

'       can  arg«,  however,  about  the  success  of  Social  Security.  Ohrough 

•i  .  -  ' 

this  program,  benefits  are  provided  to  retired  worioers,  the  permanently 
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disabled  and  dependents,  or  aurvivora  of  Insured  persons.  Scdal 
security  «kw  constitutes  the  largest  category  of  Inocrre  otiier  than  earn- 
ings to:  la«  Inocine  f-nllles  headed'by  nen.    social  security  alone  has 
reduced  the  po.;erty  rate  «t«g  the  elderly  frcn  59.9%  to  21.5%.  (toupled 
vAth  other  social  services  programs.  SSI  and  veterans  pensions,  poverty 
a«xig  the  elderly  fell  frcn  29.5%  in  1967  to  14.1%  in  1977  cotpared  to 
14.2%  to  U.6%  in  the  saitB  period  for  the  general  U.  S.  population.  In- 
cluding htedicaid,  He<aicar^,  and  food  ata,i«  avfailable  to  the  elderly,  the , 
poverty  rate  «cng  tiiia  group  has.  drofped  to  an  astonishing  rate  of  6.1%. 
The  blade  elderly  poor  are  less  «eU  off  as  t/ir  per  capita  benefits 
received  are  lower  reflecting  a  Ufetire'  of  lA*^ing  sporadic  atplojr, 
TOnt.   The  relatively  lower  participation  of  the  blacks  in  old-age 
baiefits  is  sonewhat  offset,  hcwever,  by  the  relatively  higher  nmter 
of  blade  fandlies  receiving  disabiUty  or  survivor  benefits  because  of 
the  earlier  death"  or  iitpainnent  of  the  insured' vcrter.    C-ife  expectancy 
anong  blades  stiU  lags  six  years  behind  that  of  whites) . 

Despite  the  success  of  Social  Seaarity  ,  there  are  danands  nw  to 
d^  vdth  the  actuarial  problans  in  the  program.   Partly  as  a  response 
to  this  as  well  as  a'calculated  nove  to  balance  the  1979  federal  budget, 
president  Carter  proposed  a  series  of  f  ar-rea*ing  dvmges  in  Social 

'4 

Security,  both  as  to  coverage  and  benefits. 

ahe  proposed  *anges  relate  to  the  benefits  and  entitlanents  of 
survivors,  disabiUty  beneficiaries,  potential  or  actual  recipients  of 
^  minl:«n  benefit,  ar^  to  the  death  i  fureral  benefit.    Ohese  benefits 
are  espfclaUy  iitportant  to  the  poor,    ihe  proposed  cuts  vould  ir-poae 
special  hardships  on  persons  witOi  low  earnings  and  c«  families  with 

children.    They  discriminate  gainst  blades  and  other  minority  persons. 
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*  •  who,  because  of  their  lower  life  ejqpectancy,  depend  on  sundvors/  bencs- 
fits  to  a  greater  extent  arid  longer  than  whites.    Ihe  elimination  of 
benefits  for  young  parents,  when  their  youngest  child  reaches  16  instead 
of  18,  would  be  especially  harsh  to  the  .non-working  poor,  nost  of  where 
have  minimal  education  and  training  or  are  in  poor  health.    Far  nany  of 
the  poorest,  the  cut-off  wjuld  itean  either  that  the  parent  (usually  a 
itDther)  would  be  forced  to  apply  for  AFDC  or  general  assistance  or  that 
the*  16  and^i?  year  old  adolescent  would  be  vncier  pressure  to  seek  paid 
vrork  to- help  support  the  family.    Similarly,  the  elimination  of  benefits 
for  postr-seoondary  students  ages  18-22  would  prove  difficult  for  blacks 
.  as  "this .  source  of  income  has  been  used  by  many  black  youth  seeking  to 
continue  college.    Reliance  on  a  diminished  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program  is  no  substitute.    BEXXS  annual  payment  is  $1600  ocnpared 
to  $2040  from  Social  Security. 

Congress  has  already  proved  the  proposal  to  place  a  ceiling  on 
^  ^d^'sability  benefits  at  80%  of  previoias  earnings.    Ihis  may  result  in  a 
disincentive  to  the  upward  ncbility  of  disabled  workers  and  has  come 
xjnder  particular  criticism.  .  ' 

Social  Security,  so  deeply  inbedded  in  the  social  legislative  fabric 
of  the  U.S.,  receives  relatively  mild  attention  in  its  role  as  a  major 
deterrent  to  destitution  and  protracb^jwvarty.    It  has  been,  taken  for 
granted.    Hcm  that  it:s  basic  principles  ar^^creasingly  being  held  up 
to  scrutiny,  the  black  camrunity  will  have  to\give  greater  priority  to 
this  program  to  aissure  that  long-established  benefits  especially  as  they 
aid  Black  Americans  are  not  seriously  eroded/ 
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IV.    PERSCXgJi  SUPPORT  SEt^flCES 

Die  i)eed  for  personal  support,  sotteone  to  cure  for  a  diild  vAiile  a 
parent  is  away  or  an  elderly  or  disabled  person  at  hate,  is  slcvly  being 
recognized  as  a  legitiitate  public  ooncexn.    tJhtU  recently,  such  assistance 
was  expected  to  be  provided  through  the  family^  church  or  friendly  nei^  '  ^ 
bor.    voluntary  social  welfare  agencies  developed  through  the  philanthropic 
efforts  of  the  well-to-A)  provided  help  to  the  irost  dire  in  need,  usually 
as  a  last  resort.    Until  the  entry  of  government  into  social  services  in 
the  1930's,  these  agencies  were  the  sole  provider  of  social  services  in- 
cluding cash  assistance.    Iheir  philosc^Jhy  reflected  a  liberal  attitu3e 
toward  the  poor  but  was  restricted  by  class  and  religious  bias  which  deened 
the  lifestyle  of  the  poor  as  unacceptable.    Now  an  array  of  personal  support 
scrviocis  ha3  developed  under  public  and  private  auspices,  many  in  less  than 
20  years,  but  the  19th  Century  p^iilosophical  orientation  of  the  voluntary 
sector  still  perreates  the  manner  in  which  these  services  are  delivered. 

Even  nore  critical  is  the  fact  ,  that  the  leadership  of  the  social 
service  field,  particularly  the  voluntary  sector,  is  still  maintained  by 
the  white  establishment.    Moreover,  sectarian  interests  tend  to  cloud  any 
attenpt  by  the  public  sector  to  deal  centrally  with  child  welfare  and 
family  services.    The  blade  oonnunity's  effort  bo  confront  the  philosophy 
and  control  of  the  voluntary  sector  has  been  marginal.    Black  agencies 
providing  personal  support  services  are  practically  non-existent  in  the 
U.S.    Xn  the  past  ten  years  blade  social  workers  have  organised  themselves 
into  the  National  Association  for  Black  "cxrial  Vtorkers  to  pnj/ide 
a  base  for  identifying  the  professional  interests  of  the  bl£.ck 
*  workers  in  the  field.    This  organization  has  gained  attention  on 
its  protest  against  transracial  adoption  but  it  has  yet  to  take 
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on  the^lsoula  of  vho  controls  the  deHyery  of  sodeilr  services. 

As  now  delivered,  persnud  su^iport  servloes  cover  many  needs  for 

children  wlt^  or  f ran  their  fanalles  —  child  care,  foster  care, 

residential  placement,  adoption;  for  fonilies  —  honarokers,  counseling,  ' 

information  and  referral;  for  the  elderly  *rr  oomnunity  centers,  food 

programs,  hon^  care;  but  their  availability  and  accessibility  is  still 

limited  despite  their  grovnh  since  the  mid-sixties.    Foxrther^  even  the 

growth  lias  been  unplanned,  more  a  reaction  to  demand  or  pressure  from 

special  interest  groups  rather  than  as  a  systematic  public  znsponse  to 

the  basic  hixnan  needs  peraotial  support  services  should  address.    P'^rt  of 

this  is  due  to  U.  S.  reluctance  to  develop  fonnal'  care  systems  for/ifear 

that  tliese  will  imdermine  individaal  or  family  initiative,  and  pare  is 

■    '  \^  ,  ■ 

due  to  the  cost.  '  ' 

Kamerman  and  Kahn  in  their  analysis  of  social  services  in  the  Oiited 

States,  state  that  despite  the  reluctance  of  this  society  to  become  more 

directly  a  welfare  state,  "government  efforts  have  had  to  expand  because 

voluntary  effort  could  hardly  achieve  fairness,  coverage,  financii??» 

.efficiency,  or  even  policy  coherence  on  a  larger  scale." 

^  Need  Ebr*  Support  Services 

!rhe  blsMdc  conmunity  has  a  partdcfular  need  for  personal  support  oar- 
vices  because  of  the  economic  deprivation  v^ch  is  so  mxii  a  part  of  in- 
dividual and  family  circunstanoes.  Ihe  needs 'fall  in  three  major- areas: 
seaport  for  families  to  care  for  their  children,  elderly  or  dlsablFid 
nETters;  support  for  the  elderly  to  care  for  themselves;  arA  support. for 
.families  to  increase  their  capacity  to  negotiate  the  broader  oomnunlty. 

Ejqsanding  gash  assi.stance  programs  will  only  meat  peurt  of  iJusse. 
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Incxeasdd  aenamd,  triggered  by         an  expansion  will  not  necessarily 
translate  into  an  increased  supply  of , services,  particularly  those  needing 
to  be  tailored  to  deal  with  the  oonpXex  needs  many  blade  families  have.  . 
Moreover,  it  is  highly  unlUcely  tha^  cash  assistance  programs  can  be  ex- 
panded sufficiently  to  provide  enough  inooroe  to  purchape  the  range  or  , 
quality  of  sendee  required. 

Et>r  many  blacic  working.  feroiUes,  child  care  loans  am  the  major  per- 
sonal support  service  most  4n  denand.    In  1978,  30%  of  black  ,famiUes  had 
inaones  of  $15,000  and  over.  To  a  marked  degree,  increases  in^ black  f ami- 

9 

* 

ly  inoane  have  been  dite  to  the'  presence  of  a  second  wage-earner  xn  the 
haiB,  the  working  wife.    Blacic  families  with  one  wage-earner,  male-headed, 
had  a  nedian  incotne  of  $9,219  in  1976;  with  the  wife  working  this  inootne 
went  up  to  $15,703;  for  fanale-feadBd  households  with  no  husband  present, 
the*  median  inoane  was  less  than  $5,100.    For  the  black  family  with  a 
single  parent,  enployitfint  is  even  mor^  critical.    Yet,  because  of  .the  lack 
of  child  care,  many  black  single  parents  trust  rely  on  AFDC  vhich,  outside 
,of  enployment,  is  the  largest  source  of  income  for  fanilies  headed  by 
a  woman.    The.tJrban  Institute,  in  a  recent  publicatiOT,  The  Subtle 
Revolution,  estimates  that  10.4  million  children  undei;  tihe  age  of  sbc,  will 
have  nothers  in  the  woric  force  in  1990,  oarpared  with  6.4  ntlllion  children 
with  working  nothers  in  1977  ^  and  that  only  25%  of  mothers  will  be  full- 
time  hoTtaiakers.     By  all  accounts,  the  need  for  ciiild  care  out^de  the 
haiB  will  increaser  not  diminish,  .during  the  1980's 

**-«;t  parents,  black  or  white,  relron  private  arrangenents ,  either 
family  naribers,  sonetimes  an  older  sibling,  or  a  neighbor  for  ciiild  care 
while  they  work.    Most  recent  studies  in  day  care  report  th^t  such  pa^Jrt^ 
are  only  marginally  satisfied  with  Oiis  ca^  and  prefer  more  formal 
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/arraffigeinents  for  theix  pre-sdiool  as  wall  as  school-age  children  where 
the  need  j.s  equzdly  lii|)ortant. ' 

•Die  availability  of  licensed  child  care  centers  and  family  day  care 
provider  hones  in  the  United  States  is  auito  scarce  given  the  potential  market 
for  such  services.^  Mamy. families  roalce  a'nunber  of  serial  arrahgecents 
for  tiioir  young  diildren  each  day  to  assure  adequate  supervision;  for 
example,  part-tijue  nursery  school,  Head  Start,  pre-kindergarten  or  school 
followed  by  a  babysitter.    In  fact,  some  analysts  include  tiie  availabili- 
ty of  pre-school  services  in  discussions  about  child  care.    A  1973  HEW 
study,  for'instance,  showed  that  70»  of  all  child  care  expenditures  by 
govexnnent  were  woric-^lated.    This  occurs  because  government-financed 
diild  care  services  are  related  to  inooroe  and  are  provided  primarily  to 
AFDC  and  low-inoone  fardlies.    Such  services  are  generally  unavailable 
to  f  aiy.lies  where  there  eune  ■  two  wage-earners  in  the  hone  because  the  -  ^ 
family  incoroe  usually  exceeds  the  eligibility  requirenents. 

In  1976,  including  Head  Start,  other  pre-schDol  prograips  as  well  , 
as  child  care  services,  over  1.2  million  children  were  served.  Yet, 
including  nost  pre-sdwol  services  as  available  child  care  may  be  mislead- 
ing as  these  are  norw  directly  related  to  child  development  ^>als  and 
diffuse  the  need  for  child  care  for  working  parents.    One  of  the  major  - 
controversies  of  the  1970 's  has,  in  fact,  been -whether  goverranent  should 
encourage  the  expansion   of  child  developinerit  programs.    President  Niaoon 
vetoed  such  legislation  in  1971,  undeh:  the  notion  that  sudi  orogrsms  under- 
mined the  role  of  the  ferdly.  ^^ttie  riW  of  a  child  to  .  a  full  range  of 
dBvelooiental  services*  should  be  argued  independently  and  not  as  a  ser- 
vice  for  woridng  parents.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  70' s  pifclic  datands 
for  either  program  have  sii3sided  even  though,  the  need  for  then  continues. 
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Although  tl»  vast  majority  of  blade  children  live  with  their  own  fani- 

liea/.soBB  are  not  so  fortunate  and  mast  be  placed  in  foster  care  or 
adoption  because  of  death  or  incapacity  of  their  parents.    As  of  X977, 
over  500,000  children  lived  outride  of  their  cwn  families.    A  dispropor- 
tionate mutoer  of  these  were  blade  (28%).    Rscent  exposes'docunaiting  that 
jdiildren,  particularly  older  blade  diildren,  ave  langui^ilng  in  foster 
care  far  too  long  have  sparked  interest  both  -in  ejqpanding  services  to  pre- 
vent foster  care  plaoenent  and -in  assuring  planniivg  for  a  permanent  iiome, 
should  foster  care  be  necessary. 

Few  Blade  Agencies  ,^ 
Most  foster  care  and  adoption  services  are  provided  either  through 
the  pii>lic  sector  or  by  private,  voluntary, -usually  sectarian,  agencies. 
Blade-controlled  agencies  in  this  field  aire  minimal  to  non-existent  despite 
the  large  nuriber  of  blade  diildren  under  care.    The  question  of  agency 
auspices  becaies  crucial  in  considering  personal  su^Jport  services  for 
diildren,  faniUes  or  the  elderly  because  such  supports  deal  with  ttie  * 
intunate  details  of  intra-familial  relationships  and  so  should  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  racial-ethnic  and  cultural  frameworie  in  v*iich  these  relation- 
ships are  nourished.  '  / 

contrasted  with'the  needs  of  diildren.and  families,  the  care  of  the 
elderly  has  been  of  central  oonoem  during  the  1970' s.  ^  In  addition  to 
the  adjustirtents  in  the  Social  Security  program,  personal  support  services 

have  generally  been  expanded  to  this  group^^ither  jis  a  means  for  adjusting 

^^^^ 

to  reduced  livirg  arrangements  caused  by  a  decrease  in  inccire  i^xxi  re- 
tirenent,  or  as  a  way  of  minimizing  the  need  for  placement  in  a  nursing 
hone  or  other  institution.    In  senior  citizen  centers  which  have  grown 
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rapidly  during  this  dectcte,  meals,  reczeaticn,  aounseling  and  other 
scxdalizatlon  ser^does  are  prcndded  as  well  as  assistance  in  obtaining 
health  benefits.  Social  Security  and  other  entitlonents.    Ihe  nutiber  of 
black  ^derly  served  through  these  oentars,whi<^  are  located  primarily 
in  urban,  areas,  tend  to  be  low  (11%).    Eligibility  reguis«nentB  for  Idiese 
senior  citizen  prograns  funded  by  the  federal  govemrEnt  are  less  stringent 
•thari>lihoBe  mandated  for  child  care,  th^r^"  vidaning  the  pool  of  partld- 
paticn  in  the  pzogranos,  thus  di1^|using  thetr  inpact  and  availability  to^ 
.the  biad^  elderly  poor. 

'  '     Hero  care'for'  the  elderly,  i.  e. ,  assistanoe  in  shopping,  axDking, 
personal.- care,  is  also  on.  the  increase.    Ohis  s\¥port  is  viewed  as  a 
major  deterrent  to  institutionalization  particularly  when  provided  as  ^ 
part  of  a  hone  health  care  program.    Home  care  is  also  seen  as  a  way  6f 
alle\datlng  other  fzmily  menbers,  usually  the  daughter,  of  providing 

■  such  care  6nd  'is  especially  relevant  with  the  increased  nunber  of  women 
in  the  labor 'fcirde  eliminating  the  availability  of  the  family  maiber  to 
perform  daily  tasks.  *  » 

Given  the  growing  population  of  elderly  ,in  the  D.  S.-  and  their 
langevity,  the  need  for  hone  care  will  undoubtedly  rise  and  bring  into 
^larp  drfaate  the  appropriate  role^  of  goverment  in  orcviding  a  range  of 
hoTE  care  services  and  their  attendant  costs  in  relation  to  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  the  family.  .  ^    .  '  * 

Services  to  strengthen  fandlies  generally,  as  ORiosed  to  individual 
finily  irenbers  are  primitive  in  devolopnent^  in  th&  Dhited  States  and  icostl; 
available  in  the'private  sector.    By  legislative  mandate,  services  such 
as  counseling,  information  and  referral  should  be  available  to  families 
on  AETCas  they  are  ocnsidbred  most  in  need  for  such  sx^jport.    Ohey  are 
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rarely,  provided  in  the  piblic  assistance  system,  ^hcMever,  and  then  only  on 
a  sporadic  bzisis,  ^ 

Mset  of  the  personal  avfppcxt  servioes  discussed  above  are  financed 
through  various  titles  of  thp  Social  Security  Act  and,  vntil  reoenUy, 
were  directly  assodated  with  the  pcoviaicn  of  piislic  assistanoe.  The 
1962  ainenOflents,  for  instance,  esqpressly  stated  the  federal  interest  in 
strengthening  finily  life  as  an  eoonomlo  incentive.    In  1967,  this  policy 
goal      ;jcanB  nore  explicit  with  the  passage  of  the  Vtork  Incentive  Pro- 
grain  and  ^  provision,  for  ^  first  time,  for  federal  funding  of  a 
range  of  non-cash  social  servioes  (Title  IV-A) .    Through  these  aoend- 
Kcnts ,  the  federal  govenment  set  '\he  stage  for  the  major  expansion  of 
social  services  which,  by  the  early  70' s,  had  grown  at  a  phencnienal  rate. 
By  1971,  expenditures  for  Title  IV-A  social  servioes  were  $1.7  billion, 
29%  of  vAiich  wait  for  child  care.    This  outlay  was  alroost  twic»  that  of 
the  year  before.    Because  of  this  rapid  growth  as  wall  as  the  continuing 
cxnfusion  about  the  purposes  of  social  services,  (i.  e, ,  should  they  be 
*  work-related  and  targeted  only  to  the  pdblic  assistance  population,  or 
should  they  be  extended  to  st^oport  or  strengthen  families  generally) , 
the.  Nixon  Adnoinistration  noved  to  establish"*  restricrtdve  regulations  on 
the  i»e  of  federal  funds.    Ohe  resultant  hue  and  cry  careated  a  political 
climte  for  the  passage  of  Title  XX,  the  social  siervioes  rewanue  shar- 
ping act,  even  as  a  celling  of  $2.5  billion  was  being  placed  on  its 
'  expendi jaices  in  Ocrtober,  1972. 

'Title  XX  provides  block  grants  to  states^  which  are  required  "to  pre- 
pare plans  to  assure  the  ixqplenentaticxi  of  the  legislaticn  within  its 
stated  goals.    Title  XX  prograins  are  mandated  to  pxxr/ide  for  self-avpport, 
to  prevent,  reduce,  6y  eliminata  poverty;  to  protect  against  child  abuse 
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and  r«gloct;  and  tx)  reunite  fotdllles.    Fifty  percent  of  its  eerj^oe 
expenditures  are  to  go  to  public  assistanoe  recipients.    Person^  vdth  i?) 
to  80%  of  the  median  inoooB  can  receive  free  services, ,  and  those  vdth 
incoies  up  to  115%  of, the  median,  can  obtain  services  on  a  fee  basis. 

Currently,  congress  is  considering  legislation,  HR  3434,  vAiich 
would  further  expand  the  federal  role  in  foster  care  and  adopticn  as  well 
as  provide  for  increased  appropriation  for  Title  XX.    Generally,  this 
hill  establishes  a  coiling  of  $46  million  on  foster  care  maintenance 
servioes  and  places  en^phajsis  instead',  en  prevention,  reunification  and 
attoption  services.    Tlie  Title  XX  ceiling  wuld  be  raised-to  $3.1  bilUon 
in  1980  while  cxxitinuing  the  $200  miUicn  earmarked  for  child  care  first 

passed  inT.975.  • 

Althou^  laudatory  in  its  efforts  to  lnprove  foster  carp  and  increase 
funding  for  social  servioes,  tJie  legislation  has  nor  been  seriously  flawed 
by  anendnents  cn  the  AFDC  program  v^vich  would  restrict  the  income  that  vroric- 
ing  AFDC  parents  cap  earn  without  beiJig  ^cenaUzed,  eliminate  these  in- , 
oome  disregards  in  calculating  overpayraetn*     '  Je  to  unr^iorted  earnings,  and 
indttie  the  step  parent's  inoorae  in  determi^.ing  ATOC  benefits  relative 
to  the  household.    All  of  these  changes  are  viewed  as  cost  OTitairanent 
measures  -  a  recurring  thane  in  welfare  legislaticn  -  and  are  i^eing  con- 
sidered independtently  of  the  welfare  reform  bill,  HR  4904. 

Social  servioes. in  the  United  States  tr'^ay,  particularly  oersonal  support 
services' are  maiied  b?  fragrtentation,  lade  of  coordiinaticn  and  poor 
quality,    ^toreover,  the  pauci^  of  data  on  the  kinds  of  persons  receiv- 

"  ing  persaial  sx^sport  services  and  ^  nature  of  the  delivery  si^tfim 
creates  major  dif f iculties  ^in  planning  more  viable  prograne.    There  is^ 
conflict  over  eUgibiUty  requirements,  agency  auspices,  and  the  role  of 
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'  the  federal  govexnnent  in  financing  and  standeuxis-setting. 

Ohe  need  of  the  black  oomnunity  for  such  services  is  paranount 
vrfiether  it  be  a  teenage  parent  with  young  diildren,  a  woricing  family 
with  children,  or  an  elderly  person  wishing  to  remain  at  hone.  Pressure 
to  evolve  a  universal  sodLal  service  system  tends  to  diffuse  the  parti- 
cular needs  of  poor  black  Americans  especially  if  the  evolution  of  such  g^.. 
a  system  is  unacocqpanie^  by  a  major  infusion. of  new  funds.,   Legislative  % 
activity  over  the.  past  ten  years  suggests  that  major  new  funds  will  not 
be  fiorthooming  in  the  near  future. 

V.    HEALCT  CARE 

Prior  to  the  1960?  s,  publicly-supported  health  care  was  only  an 
incidental  part  of  nore  general  social  or  public  assistance  programs  for 
the  poor,  but  with  the  War  on  Poverty,  sudi  services  became"  an  explicit 
policy  strategy  to  overcome  economic  deprivation.    Legislation  such  as 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  was  enacted  to  alter  the  si^jply  and  distribution 
of  medical  services  to  the  poor  and  elderly  thus  providing  for  more  equal 
aaoaas  to  health  care.  < 

Eegirjiing  in  1965  with  an  appropriation  of  less  than  $4  billion. 
Medicare,  a  federally  at3rainistered  program  to  meet  the  varied  medical 
needs  of  the  elderly,  now  expeeds  $14  billion  as  of  1978, 

Jfedicaid,  a  federal  and  state/local  program,  has  had  a  comparable 
rate  of  increase.    Starting  also  in  1965  with  a  $1.5  billion  spend4ng 
level,  the  program  was  ea^anded  in  1969  to  provide  broad  health  coverage 
to  children  up  to  age  21  from  Ic^inoome  families.    As  of  1976,  Jfedicaid 
reached  over  24  million  persons  at  an  eiqpenditure  rate  of  $17  billion. 
Ihis  increase  in  e:qpenditures  partly  reflects  the  rising  costs  of 
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imdical  care  during  the  seventies  (13%  annual  increase  since  1974  because 
of  iiiflation) .    Because  of.  this  increase,  the  expansion  of  both  benefits 
and  oo^age  lags  vdth  no  oonsistent  pattern  of  coverage  in  the  various 
states. 

Both  health  prograne  provide  a  range  of  services,  from  in-patient 
and  out-patient  hospital  services  to  family  planning,  tote  haalth  care 
and  nursing  hones  for  the  elderly  and  early  and  periodic  screening,  and 
diagnosis  and  treatnent  for  the  yovrigrbut  they  are  not  routinely  avail- 
able throughout  the  U.S. 

Eligibility  for  Medicare  is  tied  directly  to  Social  Security  (OASDI) 
or  railroad  retiraient  benefits  vhile  Medicaid  eUgitlUty  is  linked  to 
public  assistance  and  is  as  ootrplicatad  in  its  administration.  Uhder 
hfedicaid,  all  families  who  recieve  iVFDC  are  autonatically  covered. 
States  nay  also  elect  to  provide  Medicaid  benefits  to  SSI  recipients 
(all  but  15  states  do).    In  addition,  22  states  cover  the  medically 
needy  as  well  as  including,  in  17  states,  those  diildren  in  famiUes 
with  incare  below  the' AFDC  eUgibility  level. 

Despite  the  rise  in  public  expenditures  and  benefit  levels  in  these 
two  major  health  care  prograne,  about  9  mUlion  persons  are  not  yet 
covert;  for  exarple,  poor  individuals  in  families  who  fall  outside  of 
the  AFDC  eligibiliti'  requirements  in  a  g^ven  state.    The  poverty  families 
in  the  niral  south  are  the  hardest  hit  by  this  restriction.  Medicaid 
has  primarily  serviced  the  long-term  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly. 
Three  out  of  five  Jfedicaid  patients  are  white,  and,  altiiough  children 
actually  make  up  50%  of  the  Medicaid*  patient  load,  they  receive  only 
18%  of  the  their  benefits. 

Notwithstanding  this  limitation  on  coverage,  particularly  for  bla* 
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perscns  and  poor  childrefiy  zeoont  govenvnont  zeports  draw  attention  to 
the  liqpro^^  aooess  to  health  caze  for  poor  and  minority  peracns  as  a 
result  of  Medicaid  and  Nadicare  because  of  Inczeaaed  utilizaticn  rates « 
Lot^inocns  peracxis  not  covered  by  these  prograoas  use  nedicel  services 
leas  freqpxntly. 

'    Bqportant  gaps  in  ooNwnge  and  service  still  ronain,  hoirewr,  re- 
lated  prinwrily  to  the  naldistributicn  of  medical  servioes  in  tha  U.S. 
and  their  costs.    Because  of  the  dearth  of  pt^idans  in  lod^inoome 
conaunities  as  well  as  the  lade  of  primary  caise  facilities,  blfidcs  tend 
to  use  outpatient  hospital  departments  almost  twioe  as  much  as  whites 
and,  de^ite  the  expansion  of  public  support  for  health  care;  many 
black  persons,  at:  least  16%  in  1975,  still  haivQ  no  regular  source  of  care. 

'Dif farenoBS  In  Expenditures 

In  1976  the  per  capita  public  expenditures  for  health  care  ih  tte 
U.S.  was  $552  per  year;  foir  blacks,  it  was  $224.    In  Medicaid,  as  on 
exanple,  payments  to  whites  were  74%  hitter  than  those  paid  to  blacks, 
prijurily  because  of  Ite  utilization  rate  for  nursing  hone  serNdces 
which  \ns  four  to  five  times  higher  for  whites,  due  to  discrimination 
against  blade   in  nursii>g  home  adnissians.   Elderly  poor  persons  in 
Medicare,  as  aix>ther  exaqple,  received  reinbursenent  fior  medical  aer^ 
vices  equal  to  that  of  ,one-4ialf  of  that  paid  to  those  with  higher  income 
and  blades  particularly  seoeived  Ipwer  reintursenent  for  physician  ser^ 
vloRS  because  they  use  this  servios  less  xeguJjirly. 

Blacks  bear  a  particular  health  burden  because  of  tte  problems  of 
inadequate  coverage  and  isiavailabla  or  inadequate  care.    Ohe  health  care 
status  of  blacks  as  measured  by  research  indicators  continues  to  fall 
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hQlOff  that  of  whites.    In  1979,  for-exanpl^,  the  life  expoctancy  for 

blacks  wa's  still  less  than  vjhitcs.    lha  i^ant  nortaiity  re»te  for  blacks, 

anoiher  ihdicator,  is  almost  X>tice  that  of  vAiites,  and  th^;  r.atcmal 

norjral i.ty  rate  three  times  as  great,    in  1973,  three  ti.tres  more  white  ' 

wcnen  than  blad^  had  prenatal- care  and  -white  wcnen  were  more  liJcely  to 

begLn  such  cape'in,ti)e  first  three  nonths'of  pregnancy  (59%  WiJ.te  and 

45%  black) .    Ohese  data  hi^^^t  the  npeds  of  special  groups  within 

the  blade  c«aiiaunit7  who  require  special  attenticA  in  planning  for  the 

expansion  of  health  care  services.    Among  these,  are  pregnant  waten  and 

young  children.    Oheir  needs  are  vtrgent  and  cannot  wait  for  .the-resolu- 

tion  of  the  U.S.  debate  on  national  health  insurance  \^ch  inevitably 

roLBt  deal  with  the  broader  issues  raised  above. »  In  recognition  of 

i  .      '  ■ 

these  innediate  needs,.  Congress  is  currently  veighing  a  child  health 

assurance  bill  (HR  4692)  >Jhich  would  add  26  million  needy  diildren  and 

100,000  low  inocne  pregnant  women  to  Medicaid.    This  proposed  program 

would  replace  the  Early  and  Periodic  Screening  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

Program  (EPSET)  which  reached  only  25%  of  the  children  covered.  Boor, 

pregnant  wonen  having  their  first  diild  vr^uld  be  cp^rered  for  the  dura-  ^ 

tion  of  the  pregnancy  and  for  60  days  after  child  birth.    Treatment  for 

childro)  where  mpdical  problems  have  been  found  waild  be  mandated 

regardless  of  the  state's  Medicaid  plan.  •        ,  "*  ' 

Ohe  absence  of  a  viedale  maternal  and  child  health  program  in  the  United 

States  is  particularly  critical  for  pregnant  teenagers  and  yoing  families 

with  children  because  of  the  continuing  hig^  rates  of  at-risk  births  ' 

and  poor  health  of  children  bom  to  teenage  mothers.    In  tiie  past  ten 

Vears,  the  nunber  of  births  to  teen^  roolteris  has  been  on  a  steady 

increase.  ,  ' 
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Over  570,000  such  birtiis  oocurxed  in  1976,  28.4%  of  th&aa  wore  by 
blade  women.    Ihe  rate  of  bixths  anong  teenagers  15  and  under  is  five 
tLnes  as  nuch  anong  blacks  as  it  is  ancng  whites;  for  young  black  wcnen 
ages  15^19  tiie  rate  is  two  tiiies  higher  than  their  white  counterparts. 

!lhe  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  young  notiierhood  needis  irnru^di- 
ate  public  attention,  from  the  eso^snsion  of  preventive  services  to'  the 
provision  of  adequate  health  and  social  services,  should  the  young  mother 
elect  to  bear  and  keep  her  child.    Ihe  disproportionate  representation 
*  of  black  adolesoents  bearing  children  needs  to  be  a  particular  concern 
of  the  black  umuuunity.    Besides  the  problems « inherent  in  children  bear- 
ing children,  the  probability  is  that  these  young  families,  oonoeived  in 
poverty  will  continue  to  live  in  deprivation,    ^se  axe  the  families 
that  usually  find  themselves  on  the  public  assistance  roles  and  remauLn 
there, 

HEW  has  indicated  that  teenage  pregnancy  is  a  top  ooncem  because 
of  its  long  term  ijiplicatians  for  child  and  family  develo^tnent.  The 
federfd  government  is  focusing  on  developing  ocnprehensive  services,  but 
the  a^ropriation  of  $15  million  is  limite4, given  the  need.    In  .1975, 
out  of  the  $9.4  billion  spent  on  AFDC,  for  instance,  about  50%  went  to 
families  where  women  had  their  first  child  while  teenagers.    Most  of 
these  young  women  start  their  families  alone  without  oonpleting  their 
schooling.    In  1975/  53%  of  all  out-of-wedlock  births  were  by  teenage 
mothers.    Iheir  ability  tp  work  is  constricted  given  their  limited 
vocational  skills  and  their  need  for  child  care  is  crucial  should  they 


wish  to  return  to  school,  enroll  in  a  training  progranvor  get  a  job. 
As  a  preventive  service,  family  planning  is  more  routinely  avail- 


able  today  than  ten  years  ago.    Publidy-supported  services  (in  1979 , 
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$200  million  was  e^tpended)  ace  xw  being  used      alncst  fcAir  ndUicn  voten 
and  irost  states  now  affim  the  right  of  teenagers  to  provide  their  own 
consent  for  oontraoeptive  he^.    Because  of  the  protracted  controversy 
over  nedicaid-finanoed  abortion,  however,  many  poor  wanen,  including 
teenagers  are  being  denied  the  right  of  choice  as  to  wljeliier  to  bear  a 
diild  or  not. 

The  now  hi^y  piijlicized  needs  of  teenage  parents  and  children  are 
one  of  the  tcore  dranatic  exanples  pf  hew  physical  health,  social  and 
incanE  ni-eds  must  all  be  oonsiderwl  in  planning  for  the  developnent  of 
oorprdiensive  social  services, 

VI.  NUTRETION 

Like  health  care,  food  and  nutrition  have  been  viewed  as  major 
opportunities  to  deal  with  eqoncmlc  and  social  deprivation  in  United  States. 
The  food  program;  initiated  or  expanded  in  the  1960's  —  school 
feeding  programs,  food  stanps,  food  supplements  for  wanen,  infants  and  , 
children  —  have  all  achieved  a  modicum  of  success  in  readiing  the  hun- 
gry poor  and  particularly  children. 

Ihe  nationa:  school  lunch  program,  the  oldest  of  these,  provided 
full  or  reduced  prioe  lundies  to  12  million  poor  children  in  1978, 
three  times  the  nuttDer  served  ten  years  prevlxsusly.    Althou9.i  the  program 
was  madified  bo  better  meet  the  needs  of  poor  children  in  the  late  60*8 
by  changing  the  stat2  formula  requiranents ,  not  aU  chilxiren  on  fSTC 
participated  ih  1978.   Of  the  7.9  itdllion  on  AFDC  at  that  time,  about  two 
iniUion  did  not  receive  school  lunches.    Part  of  the  less  than  total 
participation  of  fSTC  children  may  be  due  to  their  failure  to  apply  for 
free  lunch  and  thereby  expose  tiieir  welfare  status.    Because  of  this, 
and^other  rea^xis  (primarUy  nutritional) ,  VBiiversal  school  lunch  pro-  * 
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gnns  have  been  advocated  witiiout  a  means  test  roquiitoent.   As  a  step 
in  this  direction^  a»  govcmnent  now  apends  $600  million  above  tiie 
$1,2  billion  for  poor  children's  lunches  to  subeidiae  the  school  feeding 
of  over  26  million,  children. 

UiliJce  the  sdiool  Imch  program,  sctool  breakfasts  liave  been  speci- 
fically providbd  for  the  poor.    Ohe  program  was  Initiated  in  1968  be-  = 
caise  of  the  felt  oDnoem  that  many  children  arriTred  at  school  hungry 
and,  therefore,  could  not  oonoantrate  on  learning.    Althcu^  the  sAool  <i  =. 
breakfast  program  readied  throe  million  at  a  cost  of  $200  miUlon  in  1978, 
the  prograro  reftadns  controversial  because,  acoqrdlng  to  some,. it  ta3ces 
away  parental  re^JonsibiUty.    SchcxDl  boafds  in^some  localities  have 
been  reluctant  to  take'  on  tiie  additional  tasks  required  to  provide  break- 
fasts  in  school.    Sgedal  food  progrzBB  are  also  provid^  to  chUdren  in 
Head  Start  and  cidld  care  programs,  both  of  which  serve  a  predci^^ 
poor  population.    Again,  the  aim  is  to  assure  tiiat  poor  children  raoeive 
at  least  one  neal  a  day.    In  1978,  over  threp  railliqn  were,  readied  by 
these  special  programs. 

Low  incoTO  pregnant  and  lactating  wcnen,  infants  and  diildren  up 
to  age  5  are  also  eUgible  for  special  food  suppl^nents  throi^  the  W.I.C, 
program  aet  up  ii}'  1972  to  provide  food  assistance  to  a  nutritionaUy-atr 
risk  population/  Beginning  with  an  appropriaticn  of  $12  million  in  1972, 
the  program  now  reaches  over  tw6  million  peraais  at  a  cost  of  $750  million, 
Tb  assure  that  food  is  actually  obtained,  the  supplements  . are  purchased 
bv  voiicher  or  delivered  directly. 

By  fap,  the  food  stanpe  program  first  enacted  in  1964/  has  been  one 
of  the  mc»t  successful  of  the  War  on  Poverty  programs.    Designed^ to 
enable  poor  families  to  purdiase  mote  food  with  tiieir  normal  expenditure 
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Gn  food,"  the  progrzBD  has  used  a  vsudier  rather  than  cash  approach.  Sane 
crit£ciar»  have  been  lodged  against  this  because  ^voudiertf  limit  the 
capscit;/  of  the  ficxxl  stands  recipient  to  qpend  his  inooroe.    Ohe  program 
appears  weU  received,  however.    As  of  1979,  alitost  19  ird^on  persons 
were  enrolled  in.  the  prograro,  a  three  ndllion  rise  from  the  year  before 
when  the  program  was  modified  to  restrict  its  benefits  to  specific  poor 
populations,'  to  elajtuWate  the  cash  requiranent,  and  reduce  the  adndni- 
tStrative  costs. 

In  1978,  the  budget  for  the  food  stanp  program  was  aljnost  $6  billicn 
over  twice  as  iaxh  as  was  apprqpirated  ten  years  ago.    Despite  this 
increase^'  the  program  has  yet  to  -reach  all  who  are  eligible  particJular^ 
ly  among  the  elderly  who  are  reticent  in  applying  becaiase  they  are  fear^ 
ful  of  a  welfare  stigna. 

Ohe  provisicn  of  food  and  nutrition  pi^ograms  offers  a  significant 
variant  in  public  poliry.    Unlike  j^lic  assistafice  or  othe:  social 
service 'prbgraros  which  either  provide  cash,  reiJifcurse  or  purchase  ser^ 
vice  from  a  provider,  food  and  nutrition  programs  provide  conrnodities 
directly  or  .authorize  the  use  of  vouchers  to  assure  the, purchase  of . 
food.    Ihe  benefits  'of  this  approach  -are.many:  tiie  funds  can  more  near^ 
ly  be  used  for  theii.  ihtended  purpose,  with  vouchers,  the  oonsuner  can 
make  market  choioes  but  this  depends  upon  a^  reasonable  supply  of  ^jods,  i 
in  ttiis  case,  food.    Ihe  choice  factor  is  limited,  houever,  to  the  vou- 
cher item  and,'  for  this  reason,  alternative  strategies  for  alleviating 
eccnonic  depriva^aci  including,  most  ijtportantly,  increased  welfare 
benefits  which'would^permifthe  family  bo  make  bipad  choices  about  its 
inoome  are  cont  jiually  advanced..  ^  • 

,  *•■ 
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VII.    KEY  ISSUES  H3R  IHE  1380*8 

Pew  advanoea  were  made  in  aodal  servioes  during  1379  altixsugh  the 
issues  of  jrelfarB  refbun  and  iir|)tov©d  child  welfare  and  social  services  , 
;'finalLy  made  their  way  to  congressional  dtebate.    But  even  thertt  legislative 
develDpnents  are  being  hanpered  now  through  ooTiSenrative  efforts  to  re-  . 
strict  their  coverage  by  placing  limitations  on  the  use  of  pi£lic  funds 
for  abortion  in  the  proposed  diild  health  prograro,  or  by  curtailing  any 
significant  liberalization  of  the  AFDC  program. 

IXjrlng  the'  corning  decade,  several  ke^  issues  to' the  black  ocuraunity 
will  mdoubtedly  surfaoe  in  'the  public  debate  over  social  servioes.  Of 
overriding  oonoem  will  be  whether  sixh  servioes  shoxald"  be  universally 
available  ore  targeted  to  special  groups,  sixh  as  the  poor.    Since  blacks 
are  disproportionately  represented  among  the  poor,  special  assurance 
will  hav^  to  be  given  to  maintaining  the  gzuns  aSceady  nacte.  .  ttiiversad. 
social  servioes,  if  authoriaed,  will  require  major  new  appropriations 
As  a  public  policy  ^>al,  such  imiversality  may  have  mariced  redistribute 
live  effects  and  deal  more  directly  with  the  issue  of  relative  poverty.  ' 
Ihis  is  a  long- tern  goal,  however.  ^ 

For  the  1980'sr  several  issues,  nevertheless stiould  be 'of  iufxyrtanoe  - 
u-  the  black  ocxnnunity: 

Benefits  and  Servioes 

.  Expanded  welfare  reform  to  assure  a  minimura  standard  of  living 
for  all  families  at  leastl  at  the  poverty  level 

.  Publicly^subeidiaed  low  cost  quality  ciiild  care  -  both  pre- 
school and  after  school  for  woridng  families  vtether  one  or  two 
parent  household 

.  Thive^sal  ava  l  .  able  and  aooessiblb;  maternal  and  child  health 
'/ervioes  {to  inclixte  ciiildren  up  to  age  21)  ^ 

.  Expanded  Medicaid  coverage  to.incldde  all  faroilien  with  incooes 
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to  the  per  *rty  levclm  ■  ^ 

•  Haintenance  of  benefits  and  entitlenents  of  survivoocs  and 
recipients  of  the  Tninimm  benefit  under  the  Social  Secucity 
procp^ani  .■s-'^  ^ 

.  DevelpEinent  of  peracxud  si:pport  aervices  to  maintain  or  zeiaiite 

rOie  debate  arouid  these  issues  will  dbell  upon  vhether  such  benefits 
aid  servioes  should  be  categorically  fmded  or  loade  available  to  .the 
states  through  revenue-^iaring  or  block  jgzarits;  cozollazy  to  this  will 
be  whetter  ttey  should  be  federally  or  locally  adtadnistexed  or  available 
through  the  private,  sector  (volmtary  or  prqprietary)  by  purdiase  of 
servLoe.    Ihe  issu^i  of  cash  or  in-kind  or  voucher  assistance  has^alxeady 
been  nentiGned./  \^  ,  : 

It)  a  narJoed  (fegree,  blades  have'benoCited  in  the  past  ten  years  frcm 
piislic  prograiB  primarily  set.^  at  fedfiaraoNiiitiative  airing  the  60*s 
to  eliminate  poverty.    These  pzograns  have  been  ta]:geted  to  particular 
grou^ ^filled either  by  inoane  or  special  need  (age,  health  status, 
etc) .    Social  Security  prograns  enacted  years  before  have  foUcMed  es-  . 
sentially  the         principles  ^and  have  been  exeqplary  in  their  federal 

.af^ninistraticn.  

/  i 

^        These  patterns  of  the  past  will  provide  the  direction  for  the 
coning  d^te/  In  these  times  of  scarce  budgetary  rescurbes  and  grain- 
ing political  oonservatum,  ciioices  eeanq  altemati^  public  pQli<^  . 
strategies  will  have  to  focus  on  those  with  the  greatest  needs  first. 
Piijlic  policies  that  assist  the  poor  can  pranote  other  objectives  as 
well,  ac  in  Iggdth  care  and  personal  support  sei^oes,  and  lay  the  c 
groundwork  for  eaqpanding  ooverage  to  the  general  population.    The  issue 
for  the  1980's  may  finally  be  grounded  on  whether  the  as.  will  sustain 
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its  current  xesooroe  ccmnltseRt  to  i±M^  poor  and  not  furtheC:  ezode  the 
BOdost  gains  of  the  60*8.  ^   .   >  . 
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V    •  • 

I  Footnotes  ^ 

1  ■ 

Russell  Lohg,  Senator,  D.-La.  is  chairperson  of  the  Senate  pinanoe  Oxtt- 
mittee,.the  oversight  oonndttee  for  welfare  legislation. 

2  "  •         .  * 

Inaanne  Maintenance,  The  Ifational  Urban  league  Position.    JtiLy,  1975. 
3-        ■  , 

Ebr  a  full  discussion  cn  absolute  and  relative  poverty,  see  Delone, 
Richard:    Small, Futures,  (New  Yoi3c:    Haroourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1979). 

4  -  '  "  .  .  ^ 

Social  Security  was  iredb  a  part  of  HEW  in  the  early  70' s  and  its  expen- 
ditures and  revenues  were  inaorporated  into  the  unified  federal  budget. 

5 

-TWO  federal  conndttees  —  the  Mvisory  Council  on  Social  Security,  a  / 
statutory  body,  and  the  Social  Security  Oomidssion,  appdlnted  by  Cbn- 
gress  —  are  reidewlng  the  program  ^  a»whole'  and  the  Cajrter  proposals 
in  particular.    Tteir  reports  are  expected  in  the  near  future. 

6  "     "  . 

Kameiroan',  Sheila  B.  and  Kahn,  Alfred  J. ,  Social  Services  in  tiie  United 
States,  Policies^ and  Programs.    (Philadnlphia:    Tfeqple  University-Press, 

19767: — '  ■    "  ' 

7 

Uider  $4,000,  less  than.  20%  of  black  children  live  with  both  parents?  at 
$15,000,  nost  jdo  (86%).* 

g 

Family  day  care  providbs  care  in  a  hoqe  which  is  licensed  and?  supervised 
by  public  and  private  agencies. 
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C30»)CLUSiai5  AND  REXIlflENQATICKS 

The  ocmnon  thread  that  runs  through  the  papers  that  oanpris^  the  heart  - 
of  "The  State  of  Black  AtEriCa-1980''  is  an  assesanent  of  the  decade  of  the 
1970*s  as  a  time  of  retreat,  retrenchnent  and  lost  opportunities  In  tfie  long 
struggile  to  create  equality  of  opportunity  in  these  Lhitad  States.    Black  " 
Aterica  ended  the  decade  in  a  less  favorable  position  than  it  began  the 
70 *s.    As  it  moves  into  the  1980 'a  it  faces  the  aljTOSt  certain  possibility, 
to  use  the  words  of  Ellis  Cose,  that  it  will  be  entering  "a  decade  in  which 
blacks  will  be  hard  pressed  to  hold  on  to  inany  of  the  tenuous  gains  of  the 
past." 

C3Dse  was  not  alone  among  the  authors  of  the  preceding  papers  in  fore- 
casting difficulties  ahead ''^>r  Black  America.  *In  liis  paper  on  "Slack 
Families  i2>  the  1980's)v  Dr.  Rdbert  B.  Hill  said: 

"Since  the  current  recession  is  predicteci  to  wrsen  in  1980,  it  is  very 
likely  that  there  will  be  at  least  two  recessions  during  the  '80's.  Such 
recurring  recessions  will  undoubtedly  mean  a  continuation  of  a  disprpportijiate  . 
high  lsve\  of  unenployment  among  black  wrkers."     »  , 

Accepting  these  predictions  as  valid,  and  all  available  facts  argue  that 
.they  should  be  accepted,  it  is  clear  that  black  Aner^cans  must  move  into  the 
1980  *s  determined  not  to  relent  an  inch  in^their  continued  agitation  for 
positive  eK±ions  to  close  the  econcniic  gap  betftreen  whites  and  blacks.    The  ^ 
years  ahead  would  be  raach  less  difficult  if  such  agitation  vas  not  needed, 
but  the  plain  fact  is  that  relying  on  tiine  alone  to  redress  the  scales  of 
justice  has  never  proven  very  successful.^  As  Dr.  Bemarxi  A.  Anderson  has  # 
written  in  his  paper  on  "Eoononic  Progress:" 

,  .    '  o 
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"The  only  reasonable  cxjnclusion  that  one  can  reach  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
decade  is  the  sane  that^mi^t  have  been  expressed  a  decade  a^,  namely, 
special  efforts  directed-  toward  blacks' in  the  ftnerican  work  forge  vdU'be 
necessary  if  the  gap  in  enpXqynent  and  inoome  is  ever  to  be  nanwed  and 
eventually  erased .    Despite  comforting  hop^v^  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
progrtess  at  work:  within  Anerican  society  that  wlU  lead  inexorably  to  a 
steady  and  continuing  inprovenent  in  the  relative  eoonomic  status  of  the 
black  oonnunity."  < 

Ttierefore  it  is  incunbent  upon  Black  America. to  continually  renind  the 
nation  that  the  task  of  reconstruction  is  not  yet  overXand  that  special 
efforts  are  still  npeded  to  assuife  that  all  Americans  ha^  the  same  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  to  the  maximum  of  their  potential.  We^^e  under  no 
illusions  that  sudi  efforts  will  not  be  resisted  given  the  ri^  of  the  new 
negaavism  in  this  country  and  the  growing,  if  mistaken  belief  ,Njiat  blacks 
have  made  such  great  strides  forward  over  the  last  few  years  that  special 
efforts  on  their  behalf  are  no^longer  necessary^    And  yet  we  know  thatN 
unless  these  efforts  are  undertaiken  we  wiU  enter  the  1990's  and  perhaps 
even  the  2ist  Cfentury,  stiU  lagging  far  be^iind  the  rest  of  the  j^arade..  \ 

•niis  does  ixit  have  to  be.    We  saw  dramatic  leaps  in  jobs,  incate  and 
other  indicators  of  progr^  during  the  60 's.  .We  saw  that  deprivation  and 
poverty  can  be  'successfully  attacked  if  there  is  the  will  and  the  ocrnnitncnt 
to  do  so.    Anarica  would  bef'weU  advised  to  renew  this  will  and  oanniitment 
in  the  1980 's  for  the  serious  problems  that  have  been  outlined  in  this 
publicaaon  cannot  be  allowed  to  linger  indefinitely.   They  nurture  the  seeds 
of  discord  and''*disunity.    Th^  cast'  a  pall  of  gloom  over  our  future. 

America  shoulcl  also  be  reninded  that  without  changes  that  make,  better 
use  of  the  full  himan  potential  of  aU  people,  national  productivity  and  the 
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eoorwiy  will  decline'.    T»uis  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  social 
change  be  promoted  in  the  caning  decade.  ♦* 

To  that  end,  the  National  Urban  League  has  pioposed  a  Blade  Agenda 
for  the  1980 's.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  aigenda  is  "blade" 
only  in  the  sense  that  bladts  are  dispEoportionately  poor.    It  is  an  o^jenda 
that  transca^  race,  sex  and  region.*.  It  is  an  agenda  directed  at  helping 
all  of  ftterica's  poor  and' deprived  citizens.    It  is  an  agenda  that  is  in  the 
national  interest.  y 

It  calls  for  full  enployitent,  aggressive  pursuit  of  affirmative  action, 
an  equitable  ijccme  maintenance  system  to  replace  the  present  totally  disas- 
trous welfare  system,  a  national  youth  developtent  program,  a  national  health 
system  and  decent  housing  for  all.    Details* on  these  and  other  i^ans  on  the 
agend?i  appear  in  the  reocmiendations  that  follow.   For  new,  suffice  it  ..to 
seiy  that  this  Black  AgencJa  does  not  constitute  an  inpossible  dream.  Rath^ 
it  represents  an  opportunity  to  mate  the  1980 's  a  time  of  revival  of  ftnerica*s 
heritage  of  idealism  and  its  confidence  in  traditional  values  of  justice, 
brot^ierhood  and  equality. 

Not  every  area  of  iiiportance  to  blade  Americans  has  been  covered  in  this 
report  —  space  alone  would  preclude  this  from  happening.    One  of  the  obvious 
areas  that  has  ipt  been  touched  is  that  of  the  1980  Census.    In  the  past, 
census  figures  fiave  grossly  undercounted  the  true  Jtactac  of  black  people  in 
the  population  resulting  in  the  loss  of  federal  aid  to  their  oanniaiities, 
since  nost  f onnulas  .for,  sudi  aid  are  based  on  census  deprived  population 
figures. 

Ihese  census  figures  aire  also  used  in  reapportioning  legislative  dis-  • 
tricts,  from  Congress  on  down  to  local  city  councils.  This  means  sane  Qin- 
gressionail  seats  will  be  lost  in  areas  where  blade  predominate  as  blade 
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.votes  way  be  ^diluted  by  the  addition  of  suburUn  ^reas  to  existing  urbm 
^districts.' 

That  is  the  LUcely  outocne  if  the  Census  undercounts  black  urban  pcpu- 
lations.    This  makes  it  in  minority  interests  to  insure  the  Census  Bureau 
gets,  an  accurate  black  and  Hispanic  count. 

Mention  should  also  be  nade  of  the  urban  environment  in  which  so  nuch  of 
Black  Anerica  lives.    Because  of  Black  Anerica's  poverty,  because  of  social 
aiid  eooncmic  disadvantage,  blade  Americans  suffer  disproportionately  from 
the  degraded  physical  environment.    As  an  exanple,  black  cancer  rates  are 
rising  faster  than  those  for  whites.    For  seme  cancers,  black  rates  are  50% 
more  that,  for  whites.    It  is  no  accident  that  cancer  rates  rise  as  blacks 
perform  the  dirtest  jobs  in  our  society  and  are  locked  into  the  most  polluted 
neighborhoods. 

Black  health  figures  docunent  the  effects  of  polluUon'  and  stress  caused 
-  by  the  'physical  enviroitnent,  blacks  suffer  from  l^rpertension,  heart  and  lung 
disease,  and  other  physical  and  mental  disorders  directly  traceable  not  only 
to  the  social  and  eomomic  environment  in  whidi  they  live,  but  also  to  the 
physical.    We  beUeve  that  a  oamonality  of  interest  exists  between  traditional 
environnentalist  groups  and  those  interested  in  cur  urban  areas  and  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  both- to  join  in  coaUtion  efforts  to  clean  up  our  cities. 

RETORT  ON  1979  RBOOrWENDKriCffi 
in  last  year's  "state  of  Black  Aterica,"  a  nuniier  of  reoomnendations  were 
made.  \  Through  the  National  Urban  League's  Washington  Operations  Office  we 
have  r^ewed  those  r^cxumandations  and  were  .encouraged  to  learn  that  in  a 
nunfcer  of  instances,  action  had  been  taken.  A  report  on  several  of  the 
recomnendations  followss 
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THE  ECOtXm  AND  E21PIDXMENr 

ftecamendation:    Federal  job  Uvr.ivningr  and  job  creation  program  that 
woald  increase.  ear:iings,  productivity  and  tax 
revenues;  should  be  expanded  and  not  reduced.  , 

Action:  '  In  1978  the  federal  goyemnent  spent  $14,467,000,000 

to  fund  3,829,000  toplpynient  and  training  slots.  In 
1979  $15,622,000,000  was  spent  to  $und  3,991,000  slots. 
Thus  there  was  a  slight  increase. 

Reocnirertdaticn:   The  Administrate  on 's  efforts  to  curb  escalating  costs 
should  be  oonoe-:itrat*3d  on  those  itans  —  such' as  food, 
energy,,  health  and  housing  costs  —  that  are  staples 
of  lo^  and  ntderate-inccme  family  budgets.  Hie 
inpositicn  of  selective  price  ceilings  would  Icwer  ^ 
the  inflation  rate  winile  providing  aid  to  inflation's 
prijne  victims. 

Action:  The  A3ministration's  A:tti-Inflation  Program  includes 

qxiirTtf*iines  only  for  tlie  rate  of  increase  on  super- 
market  mark-ups  on  foodstuffs,  automobile  sales,  rents, 
and  the  profit  structure  in  the  oil  induslfry. 

RBcannendation:  Necessary  cuts*  in  federal  spending  should  be  made  in 
areas  otter  than  those  that  are  critically  iirportant 
to  tte  poor  sucfi  as  health,  inccme  maintenance,  etc. 

Action:  1*he  FY  '80  Budget  saw  a  very  conservative  Congress 

still  responding  to  a  Proposition  13  mentality  and 

'  the  perceived  siqnal  vtiich  that  initiative  and 

similar  ones  purported  to  repre^t.  -Ihe  Administra- 
tion's Dudgrit  also  represented  an  effort  a]t  burkyet 
balcincing  at  the  expense  of  domestic  programs.  * 

jfecaimendation:   The  trend  of  jd>  mDvement  to  ,the  suburbs  and  the  sunbelt 

•  requires  new  policies  that  will  maJce  suburban  job  opportunx- 
ties  available  to  low-  and  moderate-income  families  through  ' 
bousing  programs,  improved  public  transportation  and  vig- 
orous  aiforcement  of  affirmative  action,  and  equal  opportunity 
itendates. 

Action:  As  part  of  the  Urban  Policy,  Executive  Orders  were  issued 

requiring  that  vrtienever  possible,  federal  buildings  be 
located  in  inner-cities  and  that  Urban  Developnent  Aotion 
Grants  Ise  given  to  projects  that  will  produce  jobs  in  the 
inner-cities.  ^ 
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,  .The  Bcxxary  and  Ehployroent  -  oontiiiued 

^  D^e  NationaLl  Urban  Ic<igu&  ead  other  org^anizations  are 

in  the  process  of  working  with  the  General  Services 
Ackninistraticn,  the  agency  respcnsihle  for  caxiying 
out  the  Facilities  Siting  Executive  Qrderr  to  determine 
.    .       ^  v^hether  the  Order  is  being  carried  cut. 

UFBAN  POmOf  AND  HOUSING 

ReocnroEi^tion:   The  federal  govenroent  itust  adopt  a  sticng  anti- 
displaoanent  policy.    Displacement  most  be  oon- 
sidered  as  a  negative  izifsact  to  be  guarded  against 
when  designing  and  administering  federal  policies 
and  programs.   Urban  policy  initiatives  mist  be 
aRcnded  to  aVlresfl  displacement  and  to  elijninate 
its  potential  for  contributing  to  the  prcAdems 
of  the  urban  poor. 

Action:  TTe  Departanent  of  Housirvg  and  Urban  Develcpnent  re- 

leased  a  report  in  November,  1979,  stating  that  "no 
person  shall  be  displaced  as  the  direct  result  of  a  - 
HUD  or  HUD  assisted  program  or  activity  unless  an 
affordable,  decent,  sa&  and  sanitary  r^laoement 
dwelling  is  available."    Left  untouched  vas  the 
larger  problan  caused  by  pcrivate  displacement. 

Itecamendation:   Specific  proposals  (emitted  from  the  national  Jlriaan 
policy)  ^targeted  at  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the 
poor'  and  minority  residents  of  "cities  most  be  in- 
cluded in  that  policy  and  as  a  federal  oatmitaent 
to'ensure  that  all  Anerican  families  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  decent  housinq  at  affordable 
prices. 

Action:  Tha  Mministration  has  noved  to  provide  a  slight  in- 

crease in  the  nmiber  of  subsidized  housirig  units  to 
a  300,000  unit  level.    However,  this  level  is  only 
half  the  units  projected  as  minimom  needs  in  the  1968/ 
Housing  Act.    The  Atininistration  did  target  available 
units  to  most  needy  persons  • 


EDUCATION 

Jteoorroer.:iat-ion: ,  h  long-term  and  consistent  program  of  federal  support 
for  histJbrically  black  ^colleges  should  be  developed 
v^ch  takes  into  account  the  nature  of  the  eooncmically- 
d^pressed  student  hcdy  which  attends  such  schools. 
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Education  -  continued  ^ 

/Action:  A  directive  ordering  all  agencies' .to 'increase  '      *'  ^ 

assistance  to  historically  black  colleges  wfis  ' 
signed  by  the- President  jn  January  p:979.    Hwever,  ^ 
as  late  as  Decetiber  1979,  no  Cabinet  Departinent  had  ,  ^ 

in  fact  increased  aid  to  black  colleges.  "     .  ^ 

Raccnniendatioii:    TiVe  federal  government  should  develop  an  innovative*  ^ 
approach  through  tie  Office  of  Education's  Urban 
High  School  Task  Force  to  focus  attention  on  devel- 
*  opirq  a  definition  of  apd  a  ir^a.-^urement  for  'Bnploy- 

ability  Skills"  which  axf^  transferable  in  the  market- 
place in  terms  of  both  in-school  prefparation  and  on- 
the-job  training  programs.    '  ,         "  ^  t 

Action:  The  Vice  President's  "fask  Porf^e  on  Ycuth  Unenployment 

has  addressed  this  issue.    On  January  10,  1980,  the 
-Administration  announced  a  plan  to  spend  $2  billion  ^-^^ 
nore  on  programs  to  help  unenployed  youth  prepare  for 
and  enter'-the  labor  market. 


^     Brown  -  25  Yeirs  Later 
Tlie  past  year  also  narked  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Brown  Decision  which 
ushered  in  a  new  era,  striking  down  the  .institution  of  segregation  and  laying 
the  legal,  idealistic,  and  philosophic  basis  for  the  Second -Rsoonstruction. 
That  Reconstruction  was  never  conpleted  and  in  assessing  where  blacks  were,,  a, 
quarter  of  a  centur/  after  the  historic  decision,  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Urban  League /in  his  keynote  address  at  the  NUL's  1979 
Annual  Conference,  had  this  to  say: 

"let  ire  say  firmly  and  clearly:    ?rhere  has  been  progress;  tlhere  has  been 
trem^Tdous  change,  and  more  black  pec^le  f ind  ^thems^-lves  in  better  circutstances 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history.    It  would  be  dishonest  to  claim  otherwise. 
Blacks  in  high  positions  have  proliferated.    Blacks  are  in  jobs.- never  before  « 
open  to  us.    Blacks  are  in  schools  and  colleges  that  never  allowed  us  through  ^ 
their  doots.   .  .  ' 
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"Yds,  there  has  bee^  progress  —  for  seme  of  us. 

'"Itoes  that  progress  justify  the  clafiLm  that  our  battles  are  over,  that 
the  wzu:  is  wen?    Does  it  justify  clairns  that  black  pmbleris  are  liOft  based 
cn  class,  not  race?   Does  it  justify  the^view  that  black  leadership  is  not 
responsive  to  the  changed  national  cliitBte?   And>does  it  justify  the  claims 
that  affirmative  action  and  minimum  vrage  laws  harm  rather  than  help  black 
citizens? 

"As  iTuch  as  we  celdaratef  the  progress  blrrdc  people  have  made,  we  mast 

■J. 

insist  that  the  glass  of  our  hopes  is  half-enpty  and  draining  fash. 

"The  myth  of  black  progress  is  a  dangerous  illusion  used  as  an  excuse 
to  halt  further  efforts  to  extend  recil  progress  to  all  of  our  people.  The 
myth  of  black  prtigress  illustrates  the  negative  attitude  toward  blacks.  It 
purports  to  show  thatfblacks  have  made  progress  and  those  who  have  not  have 
only  thearaelves  to  blame.    It  sanctions  the  vile  myth  that  the  poor  are 
i^lly  an  underclass,  incapable  of  being  helped,  unwilling  to  rise  out  of 
their  povery. 

"let  us  acknowledge  the  great  progress  sane  of  us  have  made.    But  at 
the  same  tine,  let  us  recognize  the  true  plight  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  black *pec^le  find  themselves." 

-     It  is  to  address  that  plight  .that  the  NUL  ma}'jes  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 
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J.  * 
Employment  and  the  Bconpny 

1.  The  need  for  jobs  in  Black  Anerica  renains  crucial.    While  the 
number  of  federeil  jok^trciining  and  job  creation  programs  has  shown  an^ 
increase  over  the  past  12  months,  the  alrost  25%  unemployment  rate  among 
blacks  ireUcates  that  such  pro-ams  must  be  substantially  increased. 

2.  Private  industry  and  specifically  small  and  mid-sized  businesses 
where  nost  of  the  nation's  jobs  are  located,  should  be  encouraged  through 
such  inductments  as  tax  credits,  to  enrploy  and  train  youth  ^  individuals 
with  limited  job  skills. 

3.  The  Administratibn  should  implenent  the  employment  section  of  tlie  ■ 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  and  ube  Congress  should  a'^thorize  and  appropriate  the  , 
monies  necessary  to  reduce  joblessness. 

4.  Hospital  cost  containmait  legislation  should  be  passed  iitmediately. 

5.  The  impact  of  higher  social  security  taxes  on  the  Icw-inocme  vorker 
should  be  a  matter  of  major  concern  and  in  any  tax  cutting  proposal,  attention 
stijuld  be  given  to  this  concern.  . 

6.  Given  the  unfavorable  econcmic  climate  nw  present  in  America,  th^ 
^ministration     should  re-think  its  decision"  to  tighten  the  fonnilas  under 
which  the  unenployed  can  receive  ah  additional  13  weeks  of  jobless  benefits 
beyord^  the  nomal  26  weeks.   With  the  change  in  thB  fonnilas,  some  unempie>yBd 
who  would  have  received  -39  weeks  df  ♦benefits  will  receive  only  26  weeks. 
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7,  Positive  incent4ve9  to  encnur^  oorplianoe  with  aff innative  action 
laws  and  regulations  as  wall  as  the  negativte  sanctions  eOrea^y  available  (the 
"carrot  as  well  as  the  ^ck"  approach)  should  be  instituted-. 

8 ,  ttiere  is  serious  concern  that  whatever  gains  have  been  made  by  minority 
gxoup  mi^nters  and  women  in  recent  years,  will  be  lost  during  recessionary  tiines. 
Three -possible"  options  have  been  suggested  to  minimize  the  adverse  ijtpact  of  a 
recession:  *1)    work  sharing;  2)    instituting  plant-wide  seniority  systems;  and 
3)    releasing  enployees  at  the  rate  proportional  to  tlieir  percentage  in  the 

V 

fihn's  work  force.    These  should  be  considered  by  thes  private  sector, 

9,  During  the  1980 's  the  federal  goverrnent;  should  insure  that  affirmative 
action  guidelines  be  fbUowed  under  th6  Alaska  Natured  Gas  Transportation  Act 

of  1976  as  jfandated.    The  anticipated  construction  of  Alaska  natural  gas 
transportation  system  will  offer  10-l|l,000  aiployment  opportunities  over«the 
next  3-4  years.    The  federal  inspector  should  take  2iff innative  action  to  insure 

ntxi-discrimination  in  receiving  .or  paiticipating  in  any  activity  conducted  under 

.      \  . 

the  Act.f  .  *  \  . 

\ 

10,  With  the  Suprene  Court's  sanction  of  voluntary  affirmative  action  i 

prograis  in  the  Vfeber  Case,  private  aiployers  shcxild  new  press  ahead  with  broad 

\ 

ccni>rehensive  affirmative  action  procprems.    The  principles  enunciated  by  the 
Cdurt  in  the  Vfeber  decision  shouid'be  accepted  by  all  sectors  within  Aterica 
and  affinitive  actiol|  should  no  longer  be  an  issue  dividing  the  black  and 
Jewish  ccnnunities . 

11,  TiUe  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (and  the  1972  Equal  Biploy- 
nent  Opportunity  Act)  should  be  anended  to  include  policies  whidi  address  lay- 
offs, and  reductions-in-foroe  in  public  and  private  orployment. 
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12.  The*  federal  government  should  increase  support  to  black  reaearcliers 
afd  linguists  to  encoureKje  the  examination  of  strateqies  to  uniorovo  tVw 
acquisition  of  language  art  skills  in  urban  public  schools.    It  is  particularly 
iitperative  that  ail  minority  students  acq-r'ire  proficiency  in  standnrd  Englidi. 
Hiis  must  bfe  accotnilished  in  a  manner  which  does  not  denigrate  the  language  of 
the  students'  hone  environment. 

13.  Th^re  mist  be  a  national. m'>ratorium  on  testing  programs.    The  federal 
govemroar  t  should  target  research  fond  i  to  help  state  and  local  scliool  systems 
develop  test^  programs  which  wM  equitably  delin^»vte  and  help  tSo  evaluate 
the  rr  \es,  responsibi Utiles  and  the  performances  of  administrators  and  teachers 
as  well  as  stulents. 

14.  Hie  federal  goverr-7*£int  should  provide  funds  to  increase  research  and  ' 
dencnstration  efforts  focused  on  the  inprovementi  of  notivational  counseling 
prograno  in  ur>3an  eirees,  particularly  at  the  elementary  and  middle  school  level. 

15.  Congress  should  insure  that  the  new  federal  funding  to  increase  the 
basic  skills  of  junior  and  high  school  etudents  should  be  targeted  only  to  those 

r.  systans  and  only  for  those  programs  vtfhich  have  been  demonstrated  as  successful. 

16.  The  President  must  confirm  his  on-gpirig  oartiTatment  to  his  Black 

College  Initiative.  «>"A  long  term  and  consistelilt  program  of  federal  support  for 

black  colleges  must  be  developed.    The  federal  government  must  continue  to 

« 

provide  support  for  such  institutions  ♦in  recognition  of  both  the  unique 
historical  role  of  these  institutions  and  the  eccnomically  depressed  student 
body^which  attends  such  schools. 

17.  '  H^e  federal  government  should  not  relent  in  its  insistence  that  post- 
secondary  institutions  receiving  federal  monies,  adopt  and  iirpleroent  effective 
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affirmative  action  plans  for  both  faculty  Sid  sty^oats.  In  thr*  ..  ; nee.  of 
such  plans,  and  documented  results,  federal  funds  should  be  withdra  .v:  <  /i 
the  institution. 

18.  Ttie*  Naticiial  Pair  Housing        '  hould  be^  amended  to  inoorpore. 
adequate  enforcement  procedures,,  as  ir?  nr^r^osed  Fa£r  Housing  Anetvci7/.';tv.. 
An  ftf finratiVe  action  program  should  be       ;  r.r\  etnd  made  active^  in  all  ;  * 
housing  markets., 

19.  Granting  of  federal  funds  for  h-Xi-T^^  »ind  oatrunity  develoEivi^t  to 
local  governments  should  be  conditioned  ot>    i  ■  -    've  involvement  by  those 
governments  of  neighborhood  groups  in  the  planning  and  inpletnentation  of 
neighborhood  development  activities.    Such  ijTvolvevT^oit  can  be  danoiistrated 

by  such  actions  as  the  localities  providing  resotDroefc-  and  technical  assistance 
in  ^  the  orgahization  ot  neighbochpod  groups.  .  ' 

20.  Ttie  existing  Neighborhood  Self-Help  Development  legislation  should 
be  anended  sc  as  to  provide  funds  for  planning  and  organizational  activities 
for  neighborhocxi  gr^ips.    (Ihcfie  activities  are  a  necessary  prelude  to 'the 
operation  of  programs  tr  neiqhborfiood  groups  under  the  Act,  but  present 
legislation  is  rostrictfi-.^  to  cfJiy  prograro  funding.)    The  aroeAded  legislation 
should  also  include  provdsions  alJxAving  neighborl'kxxa  groups  to  ne^ytiate 
directlv         th^^  f-^ral  ooverrwant  lior  dilivexy  of  federal  prorrrams,  sucli 
as  Se-         312  property  improvement  loans,  n^ed  to  implement  reighborhood 
self 'inr-*^  '>'«=iJ*=nt  plans. 

2 ; .    :ihe  urban  policy  of  state  governments  should  be  designed  to  promote 
the  de^'elopnent  of  existing  localities  oi-i  to  discourage  the  i.7j^1  of  metro- 
politan areas.    States  can  do  this  by: 
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a.  Refusing  to  finanoe  further  sewer,  water  or  highway  extensions 

that  are  in  conflict  with  regional  develqTnent  pl<ms. 

f 

b.  Prohibiting  counties  and  muri  cipalities  fron  lii^iny  their  cwn  tiax 
exenpt  bonds  to  finance  sewe^r/  water  and  road  projects  in  conflict,  with 
regional  development  pl«ns.  '  :  ^  ^      .  ► 

c.  Inquiring  Public  Sesyice  Ocmnissicns  to  increase  utility  rates  in 
those  fringe  arecis  whida  ai.e  costly  to  serve.    This,  would  also  ease  the^ 
burden  on  other  utility  concumers  \.ix)  in  effect  subsidize  services  to  these 
fringe  areas.  r 

22.  Federal,  s6te  and  local  gove:  .mients  shouJd  give  priority  to  pro- 
viding  equity  capital  for  the  establir^inent  and/or  expartsion  of  small 
neighborhood  businesses. 

23.  The  Home  Mortgage  Di-sclosure  Act  sltould  be  reauthorized  by  Cfcogress 
and  should  be  expanded  and  strtngtha-Mad  to  reflect  its  experienoss  which  have 
shown  that  the  present  method  of  3oll5r^;  ;jig  data  i  '^  awi  v/drd  and  would  be 
substantially  int^roved  if  data  were  oui^dlee  at  c:  atral  sourc**.!  within  regions, 
rather  than  at  individual  institutions. 

24.  local  governments  should  .jass  legis  lation  that  would  enable  tbem 
to  negotiate  directly  with  erployers  to  provide  ,*att:.;h*'  e  conditions  for  the 
expansion  of  enployment  in  older  neighborhoorJs  by  ,  "^e,  granting  of  appropriate 
privileges  '(i.e.  the  relaxing^of  *zcnir.g  standards). 

25.  hud's  Housing  Counseling  Progi>.'.n,  which  has  oroven  to  b^  sucoessfuJ,, 
should  be  expanded- to  provide  this  service  i  ■  ^11  hyt^J.  housing  rnarkets.  At 
ptesent,  the  progrean  only  operates  in  «'J%  of  the  cities  HUD  labels  as  dis- 
tressed. 
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\ 

26*    Attenpts  to  decrease  the  federed  cannitanent  and. fundixig  of  lew 
income  housing  assistance  program  (Section  8)  nust  be  halted.    This  program^ 
vihich  provides  rent  subsidies  to  low^i^ocxne  families,  has  been  attacked 
through  regressive  regulations.    Additional  serious  retrenchments  nust  be 
curt^liled.  T 

27.  A  moratoriun  shcx'ld  be  place^  on  eill  condominiun  conversions.  \ 
Ihe  housing  supply  is  already  ti^t  for  low-income  families,  and  the  recent 
spate  of  oonversions  is  exacerbating  the  problem.    Similarly,  federal  assis-i 
tance  should  be  provided  to  low-income  renters  to  enable  them  to  bid  on  the  ■ 

^^lurchase  of  units  in  which  they-  reside  which  are  "going  oondo. " 

Social  Vtelf  are 

28.  Ihe  Senate  should  pass  the  limited  "Welfare  Reform  Package"  already 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.    It  should  protect  the  integrity  o& 
the  padcage  by  approving  a  basic  minimum  benefit  level  at  least  as  high  as 
that  proposed  by  the  President- 

29.  Otie  Senate  should  expand  upon  the  House  version  of  the  bill  to 
include  Medicadd  oovarage  for  all  AFDC  benef icieuries .    This  wuld  give  the 
bill  an  cidditional  universal  feature  and  further  support  uniformity  in 
coverage  and  benefits  and  simplify  administration. 

30.  .»The  Administration  should  abandon  its  efforts  to  obtain  decreases 
in  SociauL  Security  benefits.    This  reocmnendation  is  supported  by  the 
Mvisory  Council  on  Socied  Security. 

31.  The  Administration  should  exert  dramatic  leadership  to  again  nake 
financing  for  elective  abortions  avedlable  to  ^tedic^Lid  recipients.  This 
benefit  is  entirely  consistent  with  reducing  the  mortality  and  morbidity 
rates  amcng  infants  and  teenage  mothers.    It  is  also  consistent  with  con- 
trolling future  welfare  costs. 
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32.  Both  the, public ^and  the  voluntary  welfare  sectors  should  agres- 
sively  seek  to  expand  tfhe  number  of  blacks  serving  cn  boards,  camdssions 
and  in  tc^5  policy  level  staff  positions  in  the  hman  services  field. 

33.  The  federal,  fetate  and  local  govemnents  ^xwld  do  itore  to  oon- 
tribute  to  an  increase  in  minority  adoptions  by  insUtuting  programs  that«-^ 
would  le<d  to  greater  coniTunity  involvement  and  which  would  enforce  greater 
accountability  frcm  agencies.  v 

34.  More  funding  is  desperately  needed  for  research  about  handicapped 
and/or  older  children  and  how  to  effectively  recruit  adoptive  hones  in  the 
minority  oomnunity  to  meet  their  needs.  ^      ^  ^  . 

35.  Hie  Administration  and  Congress  should  insure  that  the  fedeifal 
budget  contains  sufficient  funds  for  the  efficient  operation  of  welfare 
programs.    The  lack  of  funds  should  never  provide  the  basis  for  any  con-  ■ 
siderations  to  evaluate  program   effectiveness,  such  as  USDA's  recent  pro- 
posed alternatives  for  reducing  food  stamp  values. 


Health  . 

36.  The  Senate  should  move  immediately  to  pass  the  Child  Health  As- 
surance Program  (OlAP) .    Ihis  bill  is  vital  to  the  health  of  millions  of 
poor  children,  - 

37,  The  Congress  should  take  definitive  action  on  a  National  Health 
Insurance  Plan,    It  shouln  insure  that  jny  plan  provide  for  mandatory  *  ^ 
coverage,  ccrprehensive  benefits,  and  ass>jres  &r  1  access  to  equality 
health  care  for  all  Aitericans  regardlesi,  of  eoononic  condition  or  place 
o.c  residence.  » 
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38.  C3ongress  stx>uld  enact,  into  law  the  MentaJ  Health  Systons  Act. 

-Energy 

39.  Lcw-inccite  consxmer  cind  anergency  assistance  programs  xust  be 
expanded  to  shelter  the  poor  and  workii^  poor  from  the  devastating  effects  « 
of  ever  eq^-alating  energy  prices.    A  fixed  percentage  of  goverment  revenues* 
derived  from  increased  energy  taxes  should  be  specifically  earmarised  for  Iw-  . 
incaite  assistance,  especially  for  rising  utility  bills. 

40.  Our  nation's  oiergy  conservation  goals  itust  b^  effectively  utilized 
as  a  vehicle  for  minority  edononic  and  job  develcpnent. 
tance  to  minority  business  people  to.  enter  the  fields  of  weatherization,  energyj 
audits  and  solar  installation,  o  This  business  developnerit  should      hand  in 
hand  with  large  scal^'  job  training  prograns  in  both  the  ^wblic  and  private 
sectors  to  train  minorities  in  these  growing  fields.  * 

\  41.    Weatherization  of  the  hones  of  poor  people  must  be  a  top  priority  as 
a  tool  for  shielding  the  poor^  from  rising  energy  prices.    Federal  government 
programs  must  broaden  the  base  of  ccnynunity  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
direct  funds  for  economic  and  ummunity  developinent  activities  in  the  energy 
field.    For  example,  a  camiinity-based  group  engaged  in  housing  rehabilitation  < 
or  construction  should  be  eligible  to  apply  to  the  Deparbnent  of  E5r«zgy  for 
weatherization  funds  to  ensure  that  the  program  reaches  laurger  nunber  of  Icw- 
inccme  oamunities.    Program  funding  levels  most*  more  realistically  reflect 
market  costs.  / 

42.    There  nust'  be  increased  representation  of  tlie  concerns  of  minorities 
and  the  poor  at  all  levels,  of  energy  decisionmaJcing.    lUne  energy  industry, 
utilities  and  all  levels  of  governnent  nust  place  more  blacks  andh minorities 
*in  policy  level  positions- 
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43.    Energy  education  and  awareness  funds  mist  be  directed  to  minority^ 

ccnmnity  organizations.    These  organisations  are  best  equipp^  to  explain 

dnd  get  tte  energy  conservation  message  across.  I 

'  i 
CrijTie  ;  ■ 

44".    Alternatives  to  incarceration  should  be  aggressively  pursued  as  a 

HEthod  of  rehabilitation.    These  alternatives  should  have  a  specif i<j  foc^ 

on  education. and  skills  that  will  increase  the  individual's  enployability 

i  / 

potential. 

45.  ^  All  political  jurisdictions  should  initiate  affirmative  action  in 

the  field  of  criminal  justice.    The  programs  should  be  two-fold  in|  nature. 

First,  a  sincere  effort  should  be  made  to  recruit. minorities  at  entry  levej. 

positions  in  law  enfbrcenent,  oorrections  and  the  courts.    Seoondj  methods 

should  be  developed  that  will  assure  the  involvement  of  minorities  in  all 

the  decision-naking^'processes  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
**       -' » 

gt>liticeLL  Participation  | 

46.  A  system  of  universal  registration  for  Presidential  aiid  Ctongres- 
sicnal  elections  that  would  enable  a  citizen  to  vote  on  Electioji  Day  by 
appearing  at  the  polls  with -proper  identification,  should  be  adiqpted.  The 
system  would  ."bri7»g  into  the  electoral  process  many  individuals  |  now  excluded 
because  of  *  cumbersome  registration  procedures.       »  ) 

47*  States  should  be  encouraged  to  use  Election  Day  regjstrations  for 
state  and  local  elections  as  well.  | 

48.  The  O^.C;  Voti^)g  Rights  Anendment  nust  be  ratified  to  ensure  right- 
ful  and  oveixJue  reptesentaticn  for  the  District's  disenfranchised  residents. 

/  '  -  ■ 
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Creation  of  a  voluntary  NaticnzO.  You^  Servicer  open  to  allr. 
but  with  enphasis  on  recruitment  of  eoonomioally  disadvantaged 
youth,  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  —  and  not  in  ocqpetition 
with      the  voluntary  military;  volunteers  to  be  guaranteed  a 
mininun  period  of  i"^^  enployinent  training  and  educational  experieaae 
designed  to  equi^>  than  with  skills  and  vioric  habits  required  by 
the  ecooony.    Ihe  registration,  evaltiation  and  counseling  of  the 
service  would  also  serve  to  identify  the  skills  and  deficlgnrriefl 
of  young  Atericans  and  prescribe  renBdi2a  or  skill-enhancing 
activities,  plus  offer  factual  information  oooceming  awixJe  range 
of  services  airi  training  opportajnities  and  the  channeling  of 
resouipes  into  areas  of  national  need, 

(A  nore  detailed  list  of  Youth  DevelOFnent^reconraeriaations  is  to 

be  found  in  the  NUL's  publication,  "To  Be  Young,  Jobless  and  Black" . ) 


•riie  National  Url?an  Uaague  aqknowledges  with  gratitude  the 
invaluable  contributions  made  to  -"Ihe  State  of  Black  flnieri-ca-1980" 
by  its  116  affiliates,  four  regional  offices,  s^^ogram  departanentfl 
ana  Vfashington  Operations'.    It. also  acknowledges'  the  individual 
contributions  of  Cynthia  Gresham,  Ollie  Wadler,  Alethea  Baker, 
Fedth  V^liaiiB,  Vemice  Williams,  Kevin  Dilworth  and  ca«n  Uoyd  in 
the  preparation  of  the  nanuscript.  -  , 
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INTRODUCTION 

Fcir  ycaiP?h'c  Naiior-.J  Urban  Coalition  and  other  urban  advocates  have  sought  the  revii;Ui/aiion  of  Amer- 
ica's ileclining  cent'  crties.  For  some  the  primary  goal  has  been  economic  rebirth  anchored  in  the  stone, 
steel  and  glass  towns  of  rejuvenated  central  business  districts.  Olhers-ihe  Coalition  among  thcm-have  in- 
sisted that  increased  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  those  vital  building  blocks  of  urban  life,  the  neighborr 
hoods  in  which  the  24  h<»ur  aHlay  residents  of  cities  live. 

A  stubbi>rn.  feisty  ncighborht)ods  movement,  in  which  the  Cualllion  and  its  affiliates  have  been  inunjiiicly 
mvolved.  hiis  found  new  visibility  and  growing  mfluencc  over  the  past  few  ycais.  Th«:  imprint  of  this  nmvc- 
meni  may  be  variously  seen  in  anti-redlining  legislation  ami  executive  initiaiiye%  at  the  national  and  local 
levels,  in  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Reinvestment  Task  Force  and  the  National  Neighborhoods  Cnrnmis- 
sion,  ami  in'neigh.borhood  centered  programs  launched  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devch)p- 
ineni,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  ahd  other  Federal  agencies  as 
part  of  the  new  national  uiban  policy. 

Private  sector  initiatives  like  the  Philadelphia  Mi»Ugagr  Plan,  the  new  insurance  industry  program  ami  pri- 
vately ■suppi>rted  cffi)rts  in  cities  lihe  St.  Uuis,  Savannah,  Oakhmil  and  Albiui'icrr.|uc  are  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  low  income  and  minority  residents  to  afford  decent  rehabilitated  housmgin  the  cities. 

But  there  are  few  universally  benign  devdopmenti  in  urban-America.  After  decades  of  latnenutinn  over  the 
flight  of  the  middle  class  from  center  cities,  a  combination  of.  circumstances-concern  over  energy  and 
lran%pi>rtatlnn,  ihe' rising  costs  of  new  h*.  sing  in  the  suburbs  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  breed  of  rela- 
tively well  off  "urban  pioneers"  and  developers-has  created  an  uneven  but  definite  in-migration  of  middle 
clasj  homeowneis  and  rentfrs  v.ho  are  taking  up  residence  in  ci»y  neighborhoods  that  they  and  nnaucial 
insti!'.tions  once  :ihunneil. 

As  this  occurs,  l.mgtimr  poor,  'cblerly.  working  class  and  minority  owners  and  renters  arc  being  pushcd^out 
or  bought  nut. 

The  benefit.%  of,a  strcngihcned  tax  biise  and  ul  some  gains  in  residential  ami  commercial  rcvii;di/aiion  arc 
•   clashing  with  the  depriv^iion.  frustration  and  anger  of  those  who  arc  becoming  the  new  urban  nomads. 
Some  are  being  displaceil  from  esiabli  -heil  neighborhoods  whidi  were  socially,  culturally  and  racially  more 
diverse  than  the  in-town  suburban  enclaves  with  which  they  arc  being  replaced. 

I  hough  the  Ci»aliti(>n  well  knew  how  uncertain  was  the  ilata  base  and  bow  shifting  and  coinplicaied  the  pat- 
of  disinvestment,  relnvc-slment  and  di.splaccnicni  fmm  one  city  to  another,  wc  embarked  more  than 


tertif 


two  vctrs  ago  on  an  attempt  to  do  some  nist-staf^c  charting  of  these  phenomena.  Through  their  coopera- 
tion-our  own  affdiatcrs.  realti.rs.  realtists.  developers,  financial  institutions  and  associaic  in  the  neighbor- 
hood im.vc..»c-nt  helped  make  up  for  some  of  the  handicaps  imposed  l.y  the  limited  resources  ha,l  avail- 
ablt  fi»r  this  project. 

This  report  on  om  survey  of  what  h^  been  happening  in  44  American  cities  is  offered  .is  a  means  of  bring- 
ing tn  the  attention  of  policy-makers  and  the  public  some  of  the  dimensions  of  a;e;dity  whose  ecom)mic, : 
pohiir.d  and  human  potential  for  good  or  ill  should  not,  we  believe,  be  igm»;ed. 


lOMNK  lU.Ml.M.  '  M.CAKI.HOIAIAN 

(MAIKMAN  PRKSiDLM 
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Ihc  Naiiunal  Urban  Coalitiun  hc^tn  a  itudy  of  the  twin  phenomena,  uri^an  rrvitaliration  and  iliiplaceiuntt. 
in  the  fall  of  1976  with  a  grant  frnm  the  McDonald'i  OirporatidH,  The  itudy  xrew  uui  of  the  Ciuliticin\ 
continuing  interest  in  the  roitalization  of  the  cities  and  iti  icrioui  concern  ab'^ut  the  impart  of  th.it  revijal 
ization  on  lun^tinte  neighborhood  reiidenti.  Thai  cuncern  wu  first  expressed  at  3  National  Urban  Gialition 
Steering  Committee  meeting  in  May  1972  and  was  reinforced  by  the  Gialition's  May  l973  conference, 
"Kcvitalizing  AmericajS  Cities-Strategies  for  the  70s." 

The  jual  of  the  present  study  was  to  determine  the  scale,  rate,  cost  and  social  implications  of  the  neighlior- 
hood  revitaliratiun  movement  and  to  identify  those  urban  areas  in  which  there  is  need  for  public  policy  in- 
tervention. Questionnaires  were  sent  to  city  planners,  realtors,  riraUists,  pub  11  r  and  pm^ate  housing  special- 
ysts,  and  nei(;bborhf>od  representatives  at  the  liKal  level  in  65  ntighborboods  in  44  cities.  Tl>e  basii  data  for 
tl^  study  were  collected  through  December  1977.  • 

Htc^^l^ebate  over  the  social  implications  of  private  marke'  n«tghborhoOiI  levitaliution  tends  to  fmus  on  the 
quesiti>q  of  dislocation.  .Many  community  groups  and  some  elected  officials  contenathat  the  restoration 
mfiveineni  fosters  dislocation  and  transforms  hetergeneous  central  city  neighborhoods,  with  a  variety  of  in- 
comes, age  levels,  and  ocotipat^ons,  into  sanitUed  blucks  of  middle  to  upper  income  professionals  with  simi- 
lar occupations  and  lifestyles. 

It  must  be  noted  that  displacement  does  not  follow  all  revitalizatimt  efforts.  At  times  the  pruperty  rehabih- 
tated  was  vjcartt  prior  to'the  rehabilitation.  In  a  few  instances,  particularly  where  public  fui'tds  weje  avail- 
able, rehabilitation  was  undertaken  by  longtime  residents  wh*i  planned  tu  remain  in  the  neigh^>rhood.  , 

Tht'  Study  Drst'gn 

lYic  study  was  designed  to  identify  the  following  characteristics  within  spccipc  neighborhtxids  undeigoing^ 
irnitvdtion:  tlif>^e  with  historic  designation;  the  numbers  and  types  nf  residential  struAiires  within  the  area 
of  renovdtiim;  the  rate  of  lenuvation;  prices  of  unrenovated  structures  compared  to^hose  of  renovated 
ones;  ease  of  financing;  and  perhaps  most  important,  the  social,  economic  an^  racial  characteristics  of  those 
mfiving  in  and  of  those  moving  out.  ,      ^  - 

Since  so  little  of  the  revitali/ation  phenomenun  is  actually  documented,  (on  the  national  oi  the  local  level) 
we  felt  it  important  to  leain  about  each  neighborhoi>d  surveyed  from  as  many  diffetent  peispectives  as 
sible.  The  44  cities  chosen  are  those  to  which  the  NUC  is  linked  either  through  an  affiliate,  assitciate,  oi 
advticacy  relationship. 

S vlt  c tt  ii  Charac  t rrts tics  of  Cities  Sur^i  ry i  d 

Although  the  cities  surveyed  do  not  represent  a  representative  sample  of  all  the  citicv  in  the  United  States, 
they  do  include  some  of  the  largest  citierin  the  country- New  York,  Chicago,  Ujs  Angeles,  Philadelphia 
and  Detroit.  They  arr  Ioc^ted  in  various  regions:  the  east  and  west  coasts,  the  Sunbelt  and  the  industrialized 
.Midwest. 

Ihr  44  ru irs  tcprrsrni: 

All  cities  with  a  population  of  a  million  and  over. 
52%  of  cities  with  populations  betweiin  500,000  and  t  million. 
21%  of  cities  with  populations  between  100,000  and  500,000. 
1%  of  cities  with  populations  between  25,000  and  100,000. 
No  cities  with  populations  beluw  25,000. 

l'>»icrtv  Ix'Vcl  s 

In  16%  of  the  cities,  16-22%  nf  the  populatiun  were  below  the  ptiverty  level. 

In  30%  of  the  cities,  1 1-15%  of  the  population  were  below  the  poverty  level. 

In  36%  of  the  cities.  6-10%  of  the  population  were  below  the  poverty  level. 

In  18%  f>l  the  l  itirs.  1-5%  of  the  population  wrre  below  the  p<iverty  level. 
(The  national  aveiage  for  families  below  the  poverty  level  living  inside  central  cities  was  11.8  in  1977.) 
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Ihr  majority  iif  ciiir»  lurvc^■r(^  had  .1  6%vacani,y  ralr. 
1  r't>  hail  .1  1%  Viiiancy  rale. 
'2Vt.  h-ut  a  10%  \acaiu  y  latc. 

( Ihr  tuliunal  vacancy  latc  was  6%  in  1977.)  ^ 

( )vv  tirt  ( >n  in>ii  tt  rnils 

III  4u%  lit  ilic  t  iiK's.  5()i73%  of  the  unit!  wrrc  itwnrr-iiccitpictt. 

In  47%  i»f  the  cities,  30  4i)%  of  the  uniti  were  imner  iKCUpietl. 

\n  7%  of  the  ritiei.  20-29%  of  the  unlti  were  owner-occupied. 

(  Ihr  nation.il  avria^r  tif  (iwner  occupancy  in  central  citiei  in  1974, was  40.6%.) 


I'ftuii  i     I'tiiatf  Murkfl  Ht  hahihtalwu 

.Mthiui^h  piivatr  rrhaliilitation  effoKk  within  imliviilual  ncighlnMhiMMls  are  determinni  in  Vjlt^c  part  by  tlir 
nrivjhb<n hoods  {Mrticular  charactcriitu».  the  Oalition  iiifvcy  rc\e,dctl  a  pattern  in  luch  activities  thai  is. 
gear  rally  .ipplii  atdc.  Four  dislint  I  phases  nf  rehaliilitatioti  activity  were  idcntifird  when  ov%nrr-occupanls 
vvrrt-  ihr  prime  invrstitrs. 

Ihr  Si.Hi-l'p  rkivr 

Ihr  lir»t  Ki^*'^'P  investors  (tnoslly  owner-occupants)  is  attracted  to  thc^neighhorhood.  The  rale  and 
M  ale  nt  rrh.itiiliiaiion  arc  small  and  wcirk  may  be  i  entered  around  only  a  few  blocks.  Diversity  of  neigh 
hoihood  life  .uid  low  cost  of  housinx  are  two* of  the  most  impiiriant  attractions  to  prospective  reno- 
vators. " 

Ihr  Ituy  In  t'hasr 

Ketutiihtaiion  activity  spreads  to  surruunilin*^  aiea»  and  slowly  ittcreascs  in  frequency.  'Ilie  negative  at- 
tributes  wbtrh  characteriju:  many  inner  city  neighborhoods  -  high' crime  rate,  poor  scbiiols,  poor  ser- 
vii  ri  ^  are  still  perceived  to  be  present.  But  lonfidrnce  in  tlie  investment  value  of  the  uri^hborhood 
iSruvvt  and  increasinf*  numhcs  of  people  "buy  in." 

Ihr  l.tkr Offl'b.ne 

(^ttifidence  in  the  neighborhood's  future  is  established.  A3  the  number  of  people  who  have  "hought  in** 
reaches  a  certain  level  (a  level  dependent  not  only  cm  the  rharactrristics  of  the  nei({hborhuod  but  also 
im  the  characteristics  of  the  urban  market),  the  neij^hborhood  is  widely  acknowledged  to  be  "a  good  in- 
sestmrtii*'  and  "a  gootl  place  lo  live."  People  attracted  to  the  tieighborhood  at  this  .ime  seek  more 
security  atul  status  than  previous  groups.  Durinj;  this  perictd  too.  depending  upori  the  metropolitan 
hominu  markrt*s  ability  tu  suppon  it.  speculative  rehabilitation  activity  increases  significantly.  The 
phy&ual  rvidrticc  of  change  is  inescapable  as  rehaHtlitalion  activity  gains  momentum,  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  entire  neighborhood  begins  to  appear  inevitable.  The  maximum  displacement  impact  occurs  dur- 
ing this  phase  and  the  extent  and  na'iurejif  displacement  become  dramatically  clear. 

The  "finishing  touches'*  are  put  on  the  neighborhood.  Those  few.  properties  which  remain  unimproved 
arc  bought  and  itnproved.  The  propeny  values  of  both  renovated  and  uiucnovated  buildings  have 
ri»en  drarn.tticany  to  reflcxi  the  established- investment  value  of  the  nrighborhooti  and  property  lax 
assessments  rise  to  reflect  this  increased  valuation.  Related  homeowner  displacement  is  most  likely  latr 
in  the  take-off  phasr.and  during'this  phase. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  REHABILITATION  ACTIVITY 

The  Changing  Face  of  Changing  Neighborhood!  ' 

Unlike  publicly  hnariced  urban  renewal  projecii  of  the  1 960i,  privately  financed  urban  improvrment  has  no 
easily  delineated  bcKinning.  I1ic  proceii  by  which  rehabilitation  activity  ipreadi  through  a  neighborhood  is 
^radual  and  the  procesi  by  which  the  indigenous  population  changei  is  as  slow.  Consequently,  perceptions 
ahum  the  nature  of  that  change  and  its  effect  on  people  are  generally  complicated.  Ask  people  closely 
associated  with  a  neighborhtiod  when  private  reiiivcstment  first  began  there  and  their  answen  may  cover  a 
period  of  years.  "Activity  first  began  eight  years  ago,"  a  respondent  may  reply,  "but  the  big  boom  occurred 
four  tn  five  years  ago.  .\ctlvity  has  tapered  off  considerably  during  the  past  year."  This  sense  of  two  begin- 
nings •  line  ihe  period  of  initial  investment  and  the  second  a  period  of  intense  investment  during  which  the 
physical  shape  of  thi-  neighborhood  begins  to  change  dramatically  -  ii  common.  Not  only  do  respondents 
dctiribc  a  similar  pace  in  rehaliilitation  activity,  they  also  ascribe  roughly  similar  liming  to  the  movement, 
llioiigh  some  city  neighborhoods  like  Washington,  D.Cs  Georgetown,  Philadelphia's  Society  Hill,  and  San 
Fram  iscji's  Presidio  have  been  viewed  for  decades  as  desirable  places  in  which  to  live,  these  bastions  of  the 
middle  and  upt)cr  middle  cU$«  have,  until  recently,  been  very  few  in  number.  The  neighborhoods  survey  ed 
Aiv  the  National  Urban  Coalition  were,  as  a  rule,  of  a  different  generation* 
liom  19G9  tin,  ihe  incidence  of  rehabilitation  work  began  to  increase  in  urban  areas.  Tlie  phenomenon  was 
M.itionuide,  from  New  York  City  to  St.  Louis  to  Atlanta  to  Oakland.  Of  th»>se  neighborhoods  sur\cyed  by 
<hr  Natit»nal  Urban  Coalition,  the  vast  majority  (nearly  90  percent)  reported  the  onset  of  rehabilitation v 
jrtiviiy  cinly  witliin  the  past  eight  years.  The  yean  1969-1970  would  seem  to  mark  the  beginning  of  second  . 
geiiefalioti  rehabilitation  in  most  cities,  ^ 


iidnldiorhood  (hiring  those  years. 

In  Mthcr  nrighborhn.Mls,  rehab ilitati(m  activity  which  began  earlier  underwent  i^. sudden  spurt  around  1972- 
73.  Amnng  those  ari.w  are  Dupont  Circle  and  Capitol  Hill  in  Washingt.m,  D.C.,  Queen  Village  in 
Philadelphia,  Soulard  in  St.  U»uis,  Federal  I  till  in  Bahimore,  and  Rockridge  in  Oakland. 
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SURVEY  FINDINGS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


The  incomes  of  homeholds  moving  into  neighborhoods  under  privatc'market  rehabilitation  are  higher  than 
those  of  the  previous  residents  -  but  not  always  radically  higher. 

One  of  the  major  initial  attractions  of  rehabilitated  inner,city  housing  has  been  economic.  Such  housing  is 
regarded  not  only  as  a  good  buy  by  affluent  people  who  see  the  acquisition  in  part  as  a  money  making  in* 
vestment  but  also  as  "affordable  housing"  by  uthen  who  might  otherwise iiave  not  been  able  to  buy.  'Ih'u 
study  found  that  the  number  of  households  with  incomes  of  $10,000  ^d  under  decreased  signifkanily 
after  rehabilitation,  and  that  theyt  were  displaced  by  households -with  incomes  in  the  S10,00'S20,000  range 
as  well  as  by  those  with  incomes  of  $20,000  and  over.  '  . 

In  nearly  all  the  neighborhoods  survryed,  housing  rehabilitation  brought  with  it  a  group  of  residents  with 
different  characteristics  from  those  of  the  ori^nal  residents.  They  were  almost  always  wealthier  and  this 
difference  in  income  is  the  fundamental  dynamic  in  the  set  of  circumstances  contributing  to  displacement. 
The  inflation  in  costs,  commonly  associated  with  private  xnarket  homing  xehabilitation,  is  the  one  roecha* 
nism  which  seems  to  spur  dislocation  of  low  to  moderate  income  neighborhood  residents.  When  rehabilita- 
tion work  begins,  renovators  generally  buy  in  at  low  market  prices  but  interest  in  4he  neighborhood  and  the 
attendant  reinvestment  begin  to  drive  the  cost  of  housing  higher.  The  result  may  be  rapid  ^inflation  in  the 
cost  of  both  unrenovated  and  of  renovated  properties.  This  inflation  is  in  ihe  Interest  of  those  ytho  have  in* 
vested  in  the  neighborhood,  but  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  those  residents  onTixed  or  limited  incomes.  Be* 
cause  the  price  increases,  soon  reflected  in  rent  increasest  may  be  ei^tremely  rapid,  residents  with  low  to 
moderate  incomes  have  a  difHcult  time  keeping  pace. 

Once  rehabilitation  is  under  way,  the  difference  in  cost  between  m  unrenovated  single  family  house  and  a 
comparable  renovated  house  may  be  dramatic.  These  differcnces  are  often  far  abcwe  what  respondents  to 
the  NUC  survey  estimated  to  have  been  the  cost  of  rehabflitation.  In  over  half  of  the  neighborhoods  re* 
porting,  the  price  of  a  renovated  house  was  more  than  twice  ihe  pnce  of  an  unrenovated  house;  in  over  one- 
fifth  of  these  cases  the  cost  was  over  four  times  greater.  One  neighborhood  representative  in  Seattle's  Capi- 
tal lliU  neighborhood  reported  that  his  neighborhood  had  seen  the  hi^est  percentage. per  year  increase  in 
housing  costs  of  any  neighborhood  in  the  city.  Yet  the  reported'|40,000'S60,000  or  over  selling  price  for  a 
renovated  home  in  that  area  (over  200  percent  more  than  the  reported  cost  of  a  comparable  unrenovated 
house)  is  still  well  below  the  cost  of  renovated  houses  in  some  other  cities. 

Among  those  neighborhoods  with  high  housing  prices,  are  Houston's  Heights  area  where  few  people  who 
have  purchased  unrenovated  houses  for  $40,000  to  $130,000  are  reported  to  be  selling.  In  the  Montrose 
neighborhood  of  the  same  city  unrenovated  houses  which  sell  for  t40,000  to  $50,000  are  now  reportedly 
going  for  $75,000  to  $80,000  renovated.  In  New  Orleans'  Coliseutn  Square  a  house  reported  to  sell  for 
$40,000  unrenovated,  sells  for  $150,000  renovated.  In  Columbus'  Victorian  Village  the  mark-up  for  a 
$21,000  unrenovated  house  was  reported  to  be  around  400  percent.  In  New  York's  Boerum  Hill,  as  well-, 
unrenovated  houses  purchased  in  the  $20,000  to  S40,000  range  were  selling  for  between  $75,000  to 
$150,000  renovated.  I'he  Washington,  D.C  market  was  generally  higher  than  other  cities,  with  renovated 
homes  in  all  three  neighborhoods  surveyed  selling  for  more  than  $100,000.  S6  too  ytas  the  San  Francisco 
market  where  Mint  Hill  three^flats  could  be  purchased  for  $40,000  to  $50^000  unrenovated  and  $175,000 
to  $2*^5,000  renovated. 

Neighborhoods  with  more  modest  price  levels  included  Atlanta's  Virginia  Highland  where  a  $30,000  un- 
renovated house  reportedly  might  sell  for  $40,000  to  $50,000  renovated;  New  Orleans'  Irish  Channel  area 
where  four  years  ago  $12,000  was  estimated  as  the  purchase  price  for  fui  unrenovated  house  now  worth 
$35,000  renovated;  New  Bedford's  West  End  where  $12,000  would  buy  a  house  which  might  sdl  for  over 
$24,000  renovated;  Pittsfteld's  Jubilee  Hil)  where  an  $8,000  to  $10,000  duplex  might  increase  three  times 
in  cost  to  around  128,000  renovated;  and  San  Antonio's  King  William  area  where  a  $10,000  unrenovated 
house  might  sell  for  between  $30,000  and  $40,000  renovated. 

Tliese  price  increases  reflect  high  demand,  but  they  also  reflect  the  removal  of  certain  factors  which  mfty 
have  depressed  neighborhood  housing  priced  below  what  they  might  have  been  in  another  area.  In  some 
instances,  redlining  has  been  an  important  factor  in  keeping  prices  depressed  and  sometimes  persists  even 
after  prices  have  increased.  Among  those  neighborhoods  surveyed  by  the  Coalition,  Hnancing  was  generally 
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rcponed  to  be  k  probiezn  until  late  i  '^c  Even  then,  loans  for  purchase  were  much 

more  readily  available  than  loans  for  i«     .  .       «     '>  ■*  instances  where  an  interested  financial  insti- 

tution either  underwrote  the  forniattsn  ot  i.  ■  '  *         npany  (Bridgeport  Peoplc'i  Savings  Bank  in 

Bridgcpon's  South  End),  or  underwrote  con*  i  the  community  (Cardinal  Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  in  Qeveland^  Ohio  Qty),  but  these  werr  .       ■      >  u 

Where  respondents  offered  infbrmatioji  about  retii  .  .  :  te  levels  seemed  to  be  keeping  pace  with  tht 
increases  in  housing  prices.  In  Qevtland's  Ohio  Qty,  ,  *  vated  two  bedroom  apartment  which  rented 
for  $60  per  month  wu  reported  to  cost  S950  per  month  .  \*.ed. 

In  the  Mint  Hill  area  of  San  Francisco,  tenants  in  renovated  b>i,ulings  were  reported  paying  $125  per  month 
per  bedroohi  —  7  prohibitively  high  rate  for  .the  families  who  had  lived  there  previously. 
In  Washington^  Dupont  Qrde  area  where  rents  have  ^k  .^rocketed,  a  two-bedroom  apartment  which  rented 
for  SI  25  per  month  unrcnovated  was  renting  for  $4^J  i>cv  month  renovated.  Even  in  Minneapolis'  Steveru 
Square  where  General  Mills  took  an  active  part  in  rcsKVwUon  of  multifamily  buildings  and  where  rent  in* 
creases  were  held  down  so  that  longtime  residents  cov .^^  -iford  to  remain,  |40  to  $60  increases  per  month 
were  the  rule  in  apartments  which  had  cost  around  f  1^><  ■  %i^0  per  month  before  renovation. 
As  the  Steveni  Square  case  dcncrjtrates,  some  inr«»'i<*^^'  .  in  rental  levels  is  inevitable  as  landlords  pau  on 
the  initial  cost  of  rehabilitation^  the  increased  cost  in  p  ,  ':"ty  taxes,  and,  in  many  iitstances,  the  purchase 
cost  of  the  renovated  or  unrenovated  structure.  Above  and  beyond  these  necessary  increases,  howeveri 
some  landlords  attempt  to  charge  whatever  the  market  will  bear.  And,  in  many  neighborhoods  undergoing 
private>market  rehabilitation,  the  market  will  bear  coiuiderably  more  than  a  moderate  return  on  invest* 
ment. 

!*ro)ctiwnah  and  white  coUar  u'orkeri  tend  to  disptace  btue-cotiar  workers  and  the  unemployed. 

This  unding  is  closely^  tied  to  the  preceding  one  concerning  the  general  increase  in  housdiold  income  after 
rdiabuitation.  Over  80  percent  of  the  neighborhoods  responding  indicated  that  professionals  and  wfaite<ol' 
lar  workers  lived -there  after  rehabilitation.  This  80  percent  compares  with  approxinutcly,  30  percent  re- 
sponding that  professionals  and  white  coUar  workers  lived  there  before  rehabilitation.  On  the  other  hand, 
blue<ollar  wortsers  are  present  after  rehahOitation  in  only  slightly  over  15  jxrcent  of  the  neighborhoods  re- 
sponding. But  they  were  present  in  approximately  45  percent  of  the  neighborhoods  before  rehabOitation.  A 
similar  decrease  in  the  presence  of  *he  unemployed  was  indicated.  Three  percent  of  the  respondiii^;  neiQh* 
borhoods  indicated  the  presence  of  unemployed  residents  after  rehabilitation,  while  25  percent  hiad  indi* 
catett  their  presence  before  rehablliutlon. 

Since  this  study  seems  to  indicate  that  Inwer  income  people  and  the  unemployed  (blue<oIIar  workcn  and 
those  on  fixed  incomes)  are  being  displaced  by  rehabilitationt  it  is  legitimate  to  ask  where  they  go,  once 
displaced.  WhOe  there  is  no  definitive  answer  to  the  question,  it  appears  that  there  are  two  tendencies. 
Many  people,  particularly  those  who  have  lived  in  a  neighborhood  for  many  years  and  have  strong  cultural 
ties  to  that  neighborhood  tend  to  stay  as  close  to  the  neighborhood  as  possible.  (Thif  preference  has^also 
been  shown  by  families  dislocated  by  public  housing.)  Sometitaes,'  they  move  to  surrounding  areas,  as  yet 
untouched  by  rehabilitation.  Others  tend  to  move  to  the  older  suburbs  or  to  outlyiQg  ndghboiing  com* 
munities  where  low  cost  housing  is  available.  « 

Frank  Smith,  Executive  Oiicctor  of  the  Adams'-Morgan  Association,  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  an  affiliate  of  the 
NUC»  is  currently  follo%ving  three  groups  of  families  forced  to  mov*  from  one  block  in  Adams*Morgan»  He 
is  finding  that  all  his  subjects  are  moving  %vithin  several  blocks  of  their  first  residence  and  that  their  ratio- 
nale for  selecting  homes  nearby  has  mostly  to  do  %vith  a  desire  to  maintain  community  ties.  Those  whom 
Smith  has  interviewed  have  cited  family,  organizational  (church,  school)  and  friendship  ties  as  reasons  for 
staying  L:  the  neighborhood.  For  some  of  the  old  people,  the  friends  near  whom  they  wished  to  remain 
were  frequently  the  few  friends  they  had  left,  > 
Those  who  leave  the  ndgbborhood  entirely  may  be  moving  to  older,  1nner*ring  suburban  conununities.  In 
most  cities,  the  progress  of  rehabilitation  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  a  trend  of  this  kind  to  become 
evident.  Nonethdess,  where  social  ties  to  a  neighborhood  are  either  weak  or  where  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them  is  too  high,  the  low  cost  of  housing  in  neaiby  suburban  communities  may  serve  to  draw  low  to  moder* 
ate  income  people  outside  city  limits.  Some  observers  in  Prince  Geor;ge's  County,  Maryland,  outside  of 
Washhtgton,  D.C.|  have  begun  to  report  this  phenomenon.  One  observer  in  San  Francisco  said  he  tt  'ght 
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lomc  "f  thoic  diiplatcd  fiom  tKc  Mint  Hill  «rea  were  moving  to  OakUnd.  While  it  ii  unclear  what  propor- 
tiiin  of  thii  movement  ii  •'pull  out"  and  what  ii  "puih  out",  it  may  be  preiumed  that  lioth  forcei  are  at 
wiirk  and  the  phenomenon  wan  ants  further  itudy.  Whole  metropolitan  rcgioni  are  potentially  affected. 

Both  ungU  s  and  couples  without  chiUhen  as  well  as  families  with  children  arc  moving  into  neighborhoods 
under  n  hahilitation  in  significant  numbers. 
«» 

Of  the  neighborhood!  rcipondi  .  that  indicated  pJeience  of  linglci  and  cliildlcii  couplei,  99  percent  in- 
dicated wi  increase  after  rehabilitation.  However,  the  study  did  not  indicate  that  the  singles  and  childless 
ciiiiples  were  the  only  griiups  moving  into  rehabilitated  neighborhoods  in  significant  nuiftbers,  as  slightly 
civer  40  percent  of  the  neighborhoods  which  indicated  the  presence  of  families  with  children  indicated  that 
their  numbers  had  increased  after  rehabilitation.  In  many  cases,  the  rehabilitated  areas  were  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  sinv;les/childless  couples  and  families  with  childrtn. 

Philadelphia's  Cedar  Park  isith  its  wide  streets  and  large  single-family,  homes  with  yards  and  trees  is  an 
example  of  a  neighborhood  which  has  attracted  families  with  children.  The  home  ownership  rate  is  nigh  in 
this  neighborhood  which  has  been  undergoing  activr  rehabilitation  for  the  past  three  yeart.  Most  new  home: 
bwners  are  white,  professional  couples,  about  half  of  whom  have  children.  The  percentage  of  homeowners 
in  the  area  is  rising  as  abandoned  homes  are  acquired  from  IIUI)  and  subdivided  siiigle-family  houses  are  re- 
turned t{>  sinjile- family  use.  Other  neighborhoods  now  attracting'^amilies  with  children  include  St.  Louis* 
Lalayette  Square  and  Indianapolis'  Lockerbie  Square. 

The  elderly  are  most  often  displaced. 

Almost  80  percent  of  the  neighborhoods  reporting  elderly  residents  indicated  a  decline  in  their  number 
after  rehabilitation.  A  high  proportion  of  elderly  Americans  subsist  on  low  or  fixed  incomes.  Thus,  whether 
they  are  homeowners  or  renters,  they  are  often  not  able  to  cope  with  m  rapid  increase  in  housing  costs.  In 
some  areas,  there  are  "circuit-breaker"  tajtes  to  protect  groups  living  on  fixed  incymes  from  property  tax 
increases.  This  study  indicates,. however,  that  this  protection  is  not  sufficiently  widespread  to  avoid  dis- 
placement. While  economics  appears  to  be  a  significant  factor  in  displacement  of  the  elderly,  there  are  two 
other  important  factors:  (I)  Death  reduces  the  number  of  elderly  and  their  homes  are  usually  bought  by 
younger  people,  with  or  without  children.  (2)  In  some  cases,  where  the^umbers  of  elderly.did  not  decrease, 
they  were  in  a  certain  sense  displaced:  tliey  moved  from  their  original  homes  as  a  result  ol  rehabilitation 
-activity,  but  they  moved  to  housing  for  the  elderly  —  often  lirwly  constructed  subsidized  high  rises  ^  in  the  ✓ 
neighborhood. 

Many  of  the  neighborhoods  undergoing  rehabilitation  were  areas  which  had  a  significant  elderly  population 
to  begin  with.  Richmond's  Fan  area  had  the  highest  percentage  of  people  over  65  years  of  age  in  the  city.  In 
Geveland's  Ohio  City,  in  St.  Louis*  Soulard,  in  Detroit's  Indian  Village  neighborhood,  there  werr  high  con- 
centrations of  elderly  residents.  In  Soulard  the  percentage  was  reported  to  be  40  percent  of  all  neighbor- 
hood residents.  In  Denver's  Capitol  Hill  the  percentage  of  elderly  was  well  above  the  city  average. 
In  these  neighburhoods  and  in  others  the  number  of  elderly  citizens  dropped  substantially  after  rehabilita-  • 
tion  began.  In  some  areas  the  problem  was  sufficiently  pronounced  to  induce  comment  by  all  those  inter- 
viewed. New  Orleans'  Coliseum  Square  was  one  such  neighborhood.  While  the  elderly  had  always  comprised 
a  substantial  proportion  of  neighborhood  residents,  their  continued  presence  in  the  community  was  seen  to 
be  threatened.  The  elderly  were  reported  renting  rooms  in  •'very  rundown  buildings."  Few  rental  units  were 
left  in  the  neighborhood,  and  since  the  pld  people  could  afford  only  to  rent,  they  were  unable  to  locate 
alternative  quarters.  Some  people  in  the  tt>m'mnjiity  were  concerned  about  the  problem  a.-.H  were  seeking 
assistance  for  those  who  had  been  displaced.  >  j;  ^ 

In  Atlanta,  in  neighborhood  after  neighborhood,  the  Same  phenomenon  was  reported.  In  the  city  as  a 
whole,  one  realtor  ^estimated  that  those  who  lived  in  renovated  properties  were  largely  singles  and  childless 
couples,  and  that  hjfcfore  renovation  the  people  in  those  properties  had  been  chiefly  the  elderly. 
In  Houston's  Heights  and  Montrose  neighborhoods  the  proportion  of  elderly  residents  was  reported  drop- 
ping dramatically.  On<)  developer  in  the  Montrose  area  said  there  were  very  few  old  people  left  in  that 
neighborhood.  In  Detroit's  Indian  Village,  where  the  elderly  had  occupied  half  the  properties,  a  city  official 
estimated  that  older  people  comprised  only  one-^enth  of  the  population  after  renovation. 
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In  Detroit's  West  Cinficld  neighborhood  the  loss  of  elderly  rt^idents  is  clear.  On  one  block  fificfi^  formerly 
single-family  homes  had  been  subdivided  into  ISO  small  rental  units,  rented  mostly  to  the  elderly.-The  area 
received  historic  designation  and  renovation  began  in  1969.  On  that  one  block  no  more  than^ight  r^ental 
unit«  remain  and  the  fifteen  homes  now  house  their  owner*occupants.  Gone  are  the  elderly  citizehj  and  the 
other  renters  who  used  to  live  there.  \^ 
In  other  neighborhoods  where  rehabilitation  activity  is  still  relatively  new  and  where  there  are  hi^h  perc>m. 
ages  of  elderly  people,  some  observers  e',pec;  displacement  of  the  elderly  to  increase.  In  the  eastern  part  of\ 
Wilmington's  North  Hilltop  area,  where  white  middle-aged  and  elderly  people  comprised  63  percent  of  the 
1970  population,  private  rehabilitation  activity  has  been  increasing.  One  city  official  vkrrote  that  while  most  } 
interest  is  now  focused  on  large  vacant  structures  which  can  be  purchased  for  less'  than  S5,000  and  — f 
"although  no  major  population  displacement  has  occurred  (o  date,  projections  are  that  white,  elderly  home  ' 
owners  on  Hxed  income  wilJ  increasingly  receive  offers  to  sell."  Wilmington  has  a  tax  abatement  program 
for  the  elderly  which  excuses  property  tax  on  the  first  $7,500  of.assessed  value  for  all  homeowners  over  65 
years,  and  this  mechanism  was  expected  to  be  helpful  in  reducing  pressure  to  sell. 

Only  where  there  was  public  construction  of  senior  citizen  highTises  did  those  interviewed  assume  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  elderly  people  in  the  neighborhood.  In  a  few  neighborhoods,  among  them  Richmond's 
Fan  area  and  Cleveland's  Ohio  City,  some  older  retired  professionals  were  moving  into  the  neighborhood 
but  the  overall  neighborhood  balance  was  nonetheless  shifting  toward  youth.  ^ 

Homt'owncrship  increases  substantially :  renters  art*  displaced:  ^ 

This  finding,  too,  jibes  with  ihe  increase  in  household  income  found  in  areas'foliowing  fehabilitation.  Of 
theltesponrfrnts  in  this  study,  about  98  percent  who  indicated  a  predominance  of  homeowners  in  iht^ 
neighborhoods  showed  an  increase  in  tha  ^rnup.  About  95  percent  of  those  indicating  a  predominance  of. 
renters  showed  a  decrease  in  that  «roup  after  rehabilitation.  The  number  of  respondents  indicating  the^ 
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uicscncc  of  owncr/rcnicr  combinaiioM  units  was  small;  hmvcvcr,  jJI  of  those  indicated  an  increase  follawmg 
'  reltabiltlatiiiit.  This  study  found  tltat  the  pattern  pf  rehabilitation  and  the  pace  of  di$U.catmn  varied  from 
iteiKhborho.id  to  neighborhood  dependent  on  a  number  of  factors,  but  that  att  extremely  imptiriani  factor 
was  the  mix  of  housing  stock  and  the  kind  of  tenancy  asmciated  with  that  housing  mix. 

I.  Ihf  Single  ratnily  Dwelling  Which  Is  Rentcr  Occupietl 

In  muity  inner  city  neighborhoods,  the  once  fine,  laige,  single-lamily  houses  abandoned  by  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  as  those  groups  left  the  city  have  been  converted  to  multif.imdy  dwellings  and  rented  to  low 
t..  m.Hlerate  iticome  groups.  This  phenomenon  has  .occurred  in  all  secti.ms  of  the  country,  though  the  af- 
fttted  honsing  stock  may  differ  fiom  region  lo  region  -  from  brownstones  and  rowhouses  m  many  old 
eastern  cities  to  spacious  detached  houses  in  many  midwcsvern  and  southern  cnies.  In  New  York  s  tort 
Greene  secti.i.i,  sinule-fatnily  :«idencc»  were  converted  to  rooming  houses  which  sheltered  large  numben  of 
sittKlc  transients.  In  Indianapolis'  Woodruff  Place,  a  mix  of  blue  collar  workers  with  latge  familief  and  single 
transients  lived  in  the  large,  old,  rambling  homes,  in  San  Antonio's  King  William  neighborhood,  large  turn- 
..f  the-ceniury  homes,  subdivided  into  small  apartments,  housed  a  similarly  mixed  population.  Houses  like 
these,"whi..lt  are  readily  reconverted  to  single-family  residences,  are  magnets  for  the  first  prospective  ren- 
ovuior/ovvttfr  occupants.  Dislocation  from  this  kind  of  housing  occurs  early  tn  the  rehabilitation  cycle  from 
the  start  itp  phase  through  the  takeoff  phase.  This  ts  expecially  trueif.asin  many  of  these  neighborhoods, 
the  homes  were  orif  inallv  buUt  foi  the  wealthy  and  |hus  are  not  only  soundly  constnicted  but  have  archf 
tectural  valite  as  well.  As^buildings  are  sold  x  j  prospective  renovators,  renters  ha^'e  little  warning  and  httle 
clu.ice  but  t.)  leave.  Owtters  have  few  econ'^'mic  incentives  to  continue  to  rent  tcjow  to  moderate  income 
groups  when  property  values  are  rising,  rents  are  rising,  and  demand  for  stngle-family  dwMlmgs  is  high. 
In  dc  preMttI  iitner  city  neighborhoods  houses  have  sometimes  been  rented  to  the  same  family  for  decades. 
Residrttis  of  such  tieighborboods  may  have  a  strong  sense  of  attachment  to- the  neighborhood  and  httle  m- 
terest  in  in»)ving  away  from  the  communitVin  which  they  have  livedrfor  yeirs. 
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These  houses,  unlike  those  which  have  been  subdivided,  require  no  substanti;ii  alteration  for  immediii'te 
occupancy  by  another  family  and,  because  they  are  not  owner-occupied,  the  owner  is  usually  more  amen- 
able to  immediate  sale.  If  the  houses  have  escaped  subdivision  because  they^ore  smaller  than  nearby  houses 
ccinvertrd  to  multi-family  use,  they  may  be  less  desirable  to  first'wave  renovators.  The  relative  pace  of  dis' 
location  from  these  two  housing  types  will  depend  upon  the  housing  mix  in  each  neighborhood.  As  with 
sin}(Ie  family  houses  converted  to  multifan^ily  use,  some  owners  may  choose  to  continue  to  rent  thrir 
houses  until  relatively  late  in  the  rehabilitation  cycle  in  order  to  gamVr  a  higher  profit.  But  for  this  type  of 
dwelling  as  well,  owners  have  strong  incentives  eithc;^  to  sell  or  to  rehabilitate  and  rent  at  a  higher  price. 

Here  too,,  the  tenants  rarely  have  any  ^^ecourse  when  the  houses  they  are  renting  are  sold.  Local  ordinances 
may  provide  some  protection  to  the  tenant.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  law  allows  tenants  first  option  on  the 
purchase  of  the  house  ^n  which  they  are  living,  but  even  those  who  have  the  capital  to  buy  may  not  be 
aware  that  the  law  exists.  One  Washington  resident  reported  that  when  the  home  which  he  had  rented  for  , 
eleven  years  was  sold  without  his  knowledge,  he  was  told  to  keep  the  last  month's  rent  and  was  given  sixty 
days  to  move.  At  first  the  agent  for  the  new  owner  told  him  that  he  could  move  back  after  rehabilitation 
work  if  he  were  willing  to  pay  ^  higher  rent. 

Then,  after  rescinding  the  offer  by  saying  that  the  property  would  be  rented  to  the  owner's  daughter,  the 
ageh!  rented  the  house  to  an  entirely  different  family  st  a  higher  rent.  Such  stories  are  not  unusual.  Long* 
'  time  renters  may  have  few  economic  resources  and  little  information  on  which  to  draw  and  thus  little  re* 
course  when  the  landlord  wants  them  to  move.  ■ 

2.  The  Multifamtly  Dwelling  Which  Is  Readily  Converted  To  Single-Family  U9<:  Or  Rehabiliuted  For  Upper 
Inccmie  Rental  , 

In  some  cities,  structttres  originally  built  to  house  two  or  more  families  may  also  tic  subject  to  early  waves 
of  reinvestment.  If  the  structure  is  readily  convertible  to  single^family  use  it  may  be  subject  to  rehabilita- 
tt(m  from  the  start-up  phase.  For  example,  in  New  Orleans'  Marigny  and  Irish  Channel  neighborhoods 
young  singles  am)  childless  couples  —  professional  and  white-collar  workers  —  have  purchased  and  converted 
duplexes  to  single  family  use.  In  the  Irish  Channel  area  in  the  past  three  years  of  rehabilitation  there  has 
been  a  significant  decrease  in  the  number  of  low  income  or  unemployed  tenants  coinciding  with  the  strong 
increase  in  homeowncrship.  As  with  housing  which  is  returned  to  singlc'family  use,  rehabilitation  and  con- 
version of  multtfamily  buildings  may  mean  summary  displacement  for  those  who  were  renting  there. 

Moderate  sized  multifamily  structures  which  art  -  iubject  to  conversion  to  single- family  use  are  subject 
to  rehabilitation  for  high  rentals.  In  neighborhoods  where  there  is  a  mix  of  this  type  of  building  with  single-, 
family  dwellings,  rehabilitation  generally  begins  with  investment  in  the  single-family  houses,  but  it  may' 
move  later  in  the  buy-in  phase  to  smaller  multifamily  units.  At  this  stage,  owner-renovaton  may  occupy 
one  u'^it  and  rent' the  others  to  generate  extra  income.  In  the  take-off  phase  and  later,  these  buildings  may 
be  rehabilitated  by  investor-owners  interested  in  immediate  rental  income  :tnd  eventual  sale  profits.  Here 
ton,  those  dislocated  dre  renters  without  much  recourse  as  ownership  is  transferred  and/or  rehabilitation 
begun.  / 

An  example  of  a  neighborhood  composed  primarily  of  two*  and  three-flats  is  San  Francisco's  Mini  Hill. 
Here,  with  few  single-family  houses  to  attract  initial  investment,  start-up  phase  activity  centered  on  these 
mijlti-unit  buildings.  Young  couples  and  groups  of  single  men  began  investing  limited  resources  in  the  neigh- 
borhood abdut  five  years  ago.  These  first  owner-renovators  generally  purchased  a  three-flat,  did  the  neces- 
sary repiir  work  and  occupied  one  flat-whilo^nting  the  others.  The  funding  was  reported  to  be  purely  pri- 
vate. About  two  years  ago,  those  interviewed  reported  the  onset  of  a  wave  of  speculative  Jehabilitati<m.  In 
that  part  of  Mint  Hill  undergoing  the  most  intensive  rehabilitation,  prices  were  reported  to  have  skyrock- 
eted. Recent  purchasers  were  seen  as  investment  oriented,  and  recent  renters  were  described  as  groups  6f 
professionals  able  to  split  the  cost  of  the  high  rents.  One  realtor  reported  that  many  displaced,  minority, 
Iqw.  income  renters  had  moved  to  unre habilitated  apartments  in  the  same  area  so  that,  while  the  overall ' 
number  of  poor,  minority  residents  had  dropped  somewhat,  it  had  not  yet  dropped  dramatically.  Qne 
neighborhood  association  representative  reported  that  of  the  longtime  property  owners  still  in  the  area 
I  many  were  minority  families,  but  expressed  concern  that  the  skyrocketing  property  values  were  placing 
these  buildings  out  of  the  range  of  most  of  these  single  Income  families.  " 


3.  The  Large  Mullifamily  Dwelling  ,  '  •  - 

Because  ii  requires'a  subsiaptial  investmenl,  ihe  rehabilil^ion  of  large  mullifamily  buildings  usually  bccurs 
relatively  lale  in  ifie  rehabililalion  cycle,  well  inlo  ihe  tajte-off  phase  or  in  the  HU-in  phase.  For  iliis  reason 
l.,w  til  moderate  income  rtVidents  most  often  are  reported  to  be  occujiying  these  buildmgs  long  after  much 
of  the  surrounding  housing  has  been  rehabilitated  for  new  middle  and  upper  class  residents.  In  some  cities, 
like  New  York  or  Washingvon,  D.C,  rent  control  ordinances  are  in  large  part  responsible  for  retarding  rent 
inflation  and  the  conversion  of  these  buildings.  .  -  '  ^ 

Nonetheless,  where  the  demand  for  such  apartments  exists,  there  are  reports  of  large  buUdings  in  which 
apartments  are  being  rehabilitated  either  for  rent  or  for  sale.  In  Baltimire's  extensivelyrenovated  Bolton 
Hill,  lamllords  are  providing  new'  kitchen  appliances,  new  bathroom  Hxtures  and  new  coats  of  pamt  and 
renting  to  a  new  set  of  tenants.  In  Chicago's  Hyde  ^ark,  a  neighborhood  which  saw  Us  Hrst  wave  of  re. 
habilitation  some  fifteen  years  ago,  the  area  is  seeing  a  second  wave  of  condominium  conversions.  The  large, 
U-shaped  apartment  buildmgs  which  were  reported  t"  ihave  housed  a  significant  population  of  low  to  mod- 
erate income  residents,  ha^  c,  for  the  past  four  to  live  years,  increasingly  been  sold  as  cooperatives  or  con- 
dominium';. Professionals  und  white-collar  woiTcers,  wlio  work  in  Chicago's  Loop,  are  reported  to  be  buying 
these  apartments,  thus  joining  the  universityaffiluted  professionals  who  have  lived  in  Hyde  Park  for  years. 
In  Washington,  D.C.'s  well  rcnovated  Dupont  Circle  area,  a  similar  trend  toward  condomimum  conversion  is 
reported. 

Because  large  apartment  buildings  house  large  numbers  of  people,  raiovatton  of  these  buildings  can  mean  a 
substantial  imd  abrupt  change  in  the  overall  characteristics  of  neighborhood  residents,  the  arrival  of  many 
tu-w,-  more  af  nuent  tenants,* and  the  aeeompanying  loss  t»f  a  substantial  component  (.f  the  low  to  [""derate 
income  eomimimty.  Kor  peoplr  displaced  from  large  apartment  buildings  durmg  the  Fill-m  stage  of  rehabili- 
ation,  there  may  be  tittlr  opportunity  to  find  comparable  housing  nearby;  ami  their  departure  may  mark 
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the  final  npportmiity  for  low  income  residents  in  that  neighborhood. 
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4.  The  Ov%'ner*Occupied  Single-Family  Dwdling 

Sin^c-family  horoci  are  a  focui  of  inicreit  in  any  ndnhborhood  being  rchabiliiaicd.  Initially  ihii  thicrest  is 
a  boon  to  longtime  homeownch  who  wddenly  find  that  thdr  homes  arc  worth  more  money  and  thai  there 
are  |Airchascrs  willing  to  pay  the  additional  price.  "Pull  out^'  is  thus  more  a  factor  than  "jpush  out"  in  the 
early  stages  of  rehab ilitition;  hbmeownen  are  choosing  to  sell  and  leave  the  nei^ibortiood.  Even  so,  they 
^frequently  have  insufficient  infonnation  available  to  gauge  the  market  value  of  their  homes  or  the  cost  of  a 
new  home  elsewhere.  In  the  **buy4n",  and,  laier,  in  the  'Hake-ofP'  phase,  they  may  be  subject  to  repeated 
unsolicited  offers  to  buy.  There  are  reppru  of  low  to  moderate  income  residenU  selling  their  homes  under 
such  pressure  without  realizing  the  high  financial  costs  of  replacement  and  the  Wgh  psycholojpcal  cosu  of 
leaving  established  communiiy  ties.  There  are  also  reports  of  people  who,  havinfrsold  precipitously,  at- 
tempted to  repurchase  their  former  homes.  • 


'"Push-oui"  begins  as  iHc  cosl  of  maintaining  a  home  becomes  greater  than  low  tetnnoderatr  income  home- 
owners can  reasonably  bear.  This  can  happen  during  the  "take-off  phase  when  longtime  homewoncn  may 
be  presented  with  citations  for  code  violations  which  may  have  existed  for  years,  but  whichvwcre  ignored 
until  reinvcslmcnl  fiicused  more  attention  on  the  neii;hhorhood  and  enforceracni  became  more  stringent. 
The  charf;c  thai  different  degrees  of  code  enforcement  are  applied  to  different  neighborhoods  is  nol  lightly 
madrj^bul  il  was  mentioned  by  survey  respondents  in  several  different  cities.  Code  violation  notices  can 
l  an  ri'piiir  bills  suT^ficicntly  high  ti)  make  sale  of  the  hou^e  the  only  readily  available  option  to  low  income 
hi>mri)\{^ers.     -  -  ^*  *"  ♦ 
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Laic  in  ihc  rchabilUatitin  cycle,  riling  properly  values  of  both  renovated  and  unrcnovated  homci  in  ihe  im- 
pacted neighborhood  make:<he  iipward  asscument  or  area  property  valueincvi table.  An  increased  tax  bill, 

}  Ifke  the  obligatory  repair  bill  arising  rroro  code  cnrorcemcnt,  may -be  the  one  additional  expense  which 
makes  the  neighborhood  loo  expensive  Tor.  the  low  income  resident.  In  Baltimore's  Charles  Village,  one 
neighborhood  resident  reported  a  20  percent  increase  in  the  property  tax  assessment  which  followed  a  70 
percent  increase  in  the  assessment  two- years  before.  In  Philadelphia's  Queen  Village,  an  elderly  owner  re* 
porlednhat  the  1977  tax  assessment  of  $8,000  was  approximately  twice  the  1974  assessment. 
Inner-city  residents  with  low  or  fixed  income  are  those  least  likely  to  be  able  to  supporl  increases  of  this 
scale.  This  is  true  even  if  initial  response  to  the  increased  housing  values  may  be  positive  as  with  low  in^ 
come  residents  of  St.  Paul's  Summit-Univenity  neighborhjtod,  where  rehabilitation  is  reported  to  have  been 
going  on  intensively  for  the  past  thtee  to,four.yc9i£S.  The  Summit -University  area,  with  its  high  percentage 
of  homoowner^hip,  is  a  community  which  should  be  watched  for  homeowner  dispiac^rnt  in  the  next  few 
years.  Already  the  percentages  of  renters  and  of  minorities  in  the.:area  are  reported  to  be  down  as  multi- 

-  family  dwellijigs  have  been  converted  to  duplexes  and  single-family  homes. 

■'  . 

Tht'rt  'apfn  ur  to  hr  more  ininimtivs  /irrn.j,'  in  nnghbnrhoutis  hcforc  rrhutiiHtation  than  after,  iiutiratinf'  tlis' 
fftUcvmtStt  is  taking  filact:  howrvrr.  a  miiiibcr  of  nri^hhurhoods  report  a  racial ft  th'nic  r^ix  is  niaintuhud. 

Of  the  iieighliorliooils  responding  tliat  indicated  a  minority  presence  about  half  indicated  a  higher  nund>er 
present  In  fore  reluibtlitation.  In  37  percent  of  the  neighborhoods  no  .substantial  change  was  noted. in  the 
rarial  aiul  ethnic  Q!iaracteristic<  of  the  residents.  Thirteen  percent  of  the  neighborhoods  respniuting  indi* 
catcd  an' increase  in  the  number  of  minority  residents.    ^  \ 

Uie  fvidmcf  from  thrsc  neighliorhoods  indicates  th;it  displacement  of  low  to  moderate  incnme  residents, 
wlieic  it  iiccrtrs.  dt^es  not  clearly- coincide  .-with  racial  or  ethnic  differences.  Nonetheless,  some  inier*mini>r' 
ily  and  min(»rit,vJ4ion  minority  group  tensions  were  observed. 

't.  In  many,  iiistaticirs,  tuc'vA  and  cultural  integration  is  accepted  as  a  positive  good  by  many  who  choose  to  re^ 
hal>iliia\,c  the  first  h«>ust*s  in  low  to  moderate  income  neighborhoods.  They  frequently  cite  as  a  reason  for 
their  decision  to  live  in,  thosr  neighborhoods  the  ready  exposure  to  other  life  styles,  the  diversity  of  ihe 
iirhai]  experience.  ^ 

"  •        ■  » 

Niiriciheless.  racial  and  ethnic  discrimination  is  still  a  fact  of  American  life.  It  is  a  fact  which  explains  the 
Uck  of  rcsoiucivi  some  inner*clty  residents  have  at  their  disposal  and  the  few  options  they  have  when  they 
ninst  inciVt*.  It  is  a  fact  rrpresenied  hy  the  inordinately  high  unemployment  rate  for  black  and  Hispanic 
AiViericans.  ihp  disproportiomge  >;ap  between  median  incomes  for  blacks  and  whiles  or  Hispanics  and 
whites,  and  other  li'ss  i]Uaiuif1al>le.  bnt  no  le^  tangible  disparities  be'tween  jivailablo  opportunity  for  white 
and  minority  Americans.  *  i  .  *  ^ 

Where  socioitonnmic  differences  coincide  Vvith  racial  or  ethnic  differences,  whites  replace  less  affluent 
blacks  or  Hispanic  Americans  in  iuch  a  way  that  the  pattern  of  ner^<hborhoo^l  change  is  clear.  Neighlmrhood- 
ri'sldtnts  have  only  to  look  around  them  to  see  who  is  newly -arrived  and  who  is  not.  Houston's  Sabine 
neighborhood  is  an  example  nf  how^ complicated  the  question  can  be  in  some  urban  areas.  This  commnnity, 
located  vluy  to  dow'ntownl  Houston,  has  been  populated  chitfly  by  Mexican  Americans.  In  recent  years, 
white  proftssitmals  have  moved  into  the  area  to  renovate  houses,  and  they  have  been  working  to  revitali/x 
the  commnnity.  Their  efforts  have  included  formation  of  a  community  organization  called  the  Sixth  Ward 
Association  and  application  to  slate  and  national  authorities  for  historic  designapon  of  the  area. 

Houston  is  reported  to  have  a  "critical*  housing  shortage.  The  city  also  has  a  lar>;e  number  of  Virinamrse 
refugees,  sf>me  tif  whum  were  originally  setded  in  nearby  Allen  Parkway  Village  piddle  housing:  others 
moved  from  cplder  parts  «)f  the  c^titry  where  they  foTmd  the  climate  inhosphable.  The  Vietnamese  are 
nuiving  into  the  Saliine  area  and  into'  the  adjacent  first  ward  area,  replacing  Mexican  American  and  black 
residents  of  the  neighboring  watd. 
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Chiirch  groupi  have  donated  maienali  to  the  Vietnimesc  h^o,  by  ilieir  owh  labor,  are  rqjorted  to  be  mak- 
ing ligmficunt  pnii(rcM  in  upgrading  area  houiing.  The  pr^ominantly  white  SixthiWard  Asiociation  ii  at- 
tempting to  asiiit  them  in  finding  housing  in  the  area  and  ii  encouraging  ihoie  who  are  currently  renting  lo 
buy.  For  thme  whb  wiih  lo  buy,  redlining  continues  to  be  a  ligniflc ant' problem. 

$<)ine  tcniion  ii  reported  between  nnvly-arHved  slightly  more,  affluent  Vietnamese  and  the  longtime 
Mexican  .American  residmti.  Meanwhile,  the  Sixth  Ward  Association,  which  h^i  been  supportive  iif  the  first 
griiup,  is  fighting  battles  on  another  front  to  stop  ho'th  commercial  rezoning  and  speculative  ^no^Tation pf 
the  neighborhood.  Association  members  expect  that  speculative  interest  in  the  area  willhjcrease  as  a  result 
mil  only  of  its  recent  historic  designation,  but  ^Iso  as  a  result  of  downtown  development/  The  Assuciaiion 
has  attempted,  without  much  success,  to  contact  absentee  landlords  in  order  to  offec/thcm  renovation  ser- 
vices in  exchange  for  an  agreement  noi  lo  sell  for  a  given  period  of  years  and  not  to  i^ui6  rents  appreciably. 
Association  members  fear  that  speculator  interest  in  the  area  will  inflate  fhe  cost  of  housing  there  and  will 
drive  both  Mexican  Americans  an-J  Vietnamese  out  of  the  neighborhood.    —  -  // 
The  dynamics  «if  the  situation  arc  more  complicated  than  in  most  cases  snr\'eyed.  TJ^c  current  dislocation  of 
one  Kroup  by  another,  only  slightly  more  affluent,  is  supported  by  white  neighbojfliodd  residents;  the  total 
number  of  minority  group  residents  is  thus  reported  to  be  risjng.  Yet  all  these  (/roups  are  threatened  with., 
dislocation  should  commercial  development  extend  into  the  community,  or  speculative  activi:y  i^alfc  neigh- . 
borhood  h<*using  prices  substantially.  ^  ^'  |  . 

Ihe  pattern  of  racial  change  may  be  as  complicated 'as  in  the  Sabine  area  or  there  may  be  no  racial  change 
ai^all.  A  predominantly  white^ neighborhood  may^ remain  all  white  or  a  predominantly  minority  neighhor* 
hood  all  minority.  In  most  cases  the  incoming  population  is  still,  more  affluent  than  the  outgoing  popula* 
tion,  hut  the  differences  between  the  two  ^oups  are  mdre  subtle  than  in  racially  changing  areas* 
Columbus'  German  ViUagc,  Indianapolis'  Woodruff  Place  and  Lockerbie  Square  are' examples,  of  low  to 
moderate  income  white  neighborhoods  which  are  attracting  white  professional  and  managerial  clasi  resi- 
dents. This  whitc-on>whitc  replacement  is  most  commoji  in  midwestem  cities  of  moderate  size  but  it  is  oc- 
curring across  the  country.  In  Mountain  View,  Cslifornia,  for  example,  young  whhe  families  with  incomes 
slightly  below  the  city Wdian  arc  replacing  often  older,  less  affluent  white  residents  with'  fixed  incomes. 
And  in  Baltimore  Fells  Point  and  Federal  Hill  blue  collar  and  white  collar  families  are  reported  yieldin|j  to 
professional  and  managerial  level  whites,  many  of  whom  are  childless  couples  or  single. 
Minority  group  displacement  by  members  of  the  same  minority  group  was  frequently  reported  by  respou- 
dcritk  in  the  cities  studied,  though  both  blacks  and  Mexican  Americans  were  reported  to  be  undertaking  re- 
habilitation work  in  some  areas.  Minority  professional  and  managerial  groups  were  usually  buying  into  im*, 
proving 'neighborhoods  in  the  company  of  whites  of  similar  income  level.  A  notable '  exception  is 
Albuquerque's  South  Martineztown.  There  the  Mexican  American  community  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  predominant  despite  rehabilitation  which  has  resulted  in  a  slight  increase  in  income  levels  and  in  th^ 
niunbcrs  of  childless  couples  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  families  with  children  and  of  elderly 
people.  Rehabilitation  work  in  Detrpit's  Boston  Edison  neighborhood  was  also  reported  to  be  having  little 
effect  on  the  racial  balance  in  this  predominantly  black  community. 

More  common  were  racially  mixed  neighborhoods  which  were  seeing' ar>  influx  of  both  white  and  black 
renovators.  In  Atlanta's  West  End  neighborhood  middle  class  white  and  black  families  were  reported  re- 
placing racially-mixed  low  to  moderate  income  residents,  many  of  whom  were  elderly.  In  Minneapolis' 
StL-vcns  Square  the  community  still  had  »  mixture  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups  with  one  respondent  csti* 
m.iting  that  the  number  of  minority  residents  had  risen  lince  the  rehabilitation  began. 
In  San  Antonio's  Monte  Vista  neighborhood,  while  the  overall  number  of  Mexican  American  residents  was 
reported  to  he  down  slightly,  Mexican  Americans  were  also  among  the  higher*income  residents  movyig  into 
ihc  community.  One  realtor  estimated  that  family  incomes,  the  majority  of  which  were  below  $15,000 
prior  to  rehabilitation,  yvere  now  mostly  above  that  figure  and  that  the  majority  of  familie|with  children 
were  sending  them  private  schools.  The  number  of  elderly  people  had  been  significantly  reduced  during 
the  course  of  rehabilitation  activity.. 
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S4MUC  rjciolly'inixctl  lK.■i^hlM)rh(><»(is  \  ere  reported  to  be  cxpcriciicitig  white  displuccmcnt  uf  whites  which 
<lid  Dot  suhstuiitiatly  ultcr  o*crul)  racial  chuructcristics  of  neighborhood  residents.  In  South  Bend's  West 
W.i$hinf»tt»n  Historic  District  white  owners  weic  sai'J  to  be  replacing  white  renters  in  the  community,  which 
was  estim.ited  tti  he- roughly  one-third  mmority.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  Owners  was  reported 
•  rising,  the  mnnher  of  elderly  falling,  the  number  of  single  peopk-  and  childless  couples  rising  and  the  t»verall 
.inciime  level  rising  .is  well!  In  Culunibiis'  Victoriair  Village  white  managerial  and  professional  homeowners 
were  repiucing  white,  low  ineomr.  South  Ap)/al.iehian  and  student  renters,  while  the  area  remained  15  per- 
t  cnt  minority,  85  |fcreent  iniijority.'  ,  *• 

In  KiLhtnomrs  Kan  iieighboi-hootl,  which  had  had-  few  minority  residents  prior  tt)  rehubiUtation,  respon- 
<lents  noted  jn  inireusc.  in  the  numbi-r  of.blacks,  many  of  them  young  renters.  In  New  Orleans'  Mid  City 
arr.1  the  miniber  t>f  bhicks  and  llispanies  was  reported  to  be  up  slightly  even  though  these  two  groups  com- 
prise only  .1  small  pcreeni.tge  of  eoininunity  residents.  In  Atlanta's  Virginia  iiighland  area  whitj  and  black 
profession.d  anil  managerial  residents  were  replacing  middle  income  whites,  among  thein  blue  fnWuf  workers 
.ind  thg  eldrriy.  The  mini>rity  populuijiMi  was  estimated  by  rcsp')>tdents  to  be  relatively  small.  ^ 

The  Mission  District  in  San  J'r.meiscu  is  a  neighborhond  where  the  lino*  between  ^oups  arextearly  drawn. 
Sin*  of  the  first  scttlemrnt  in  the  area,  it  has  always  been  the  home  of  Spanislwpeaking  people  in  the  city. 
Ilistiirir.dly  it  h,is  .dso  had  the  hiwest'percentage  of  home  ownership  ofdny  section  of  the  city- 1 5  percent 
AS  coinp.irctl  til  a  citywiile  average  of  30  percent.  Money  to  fmanee  rehabilitation  is  generally  u^avuilublc  to 
ctiijununity  residents,  according  to  one  neighborhood  representative,  and  the  new  owners  who  have  sitfH- 
.cvient  cipiuil  lo  iclubiht;iie  the  urea's  Victorian  three-flat  structures,  rent  their  apartments  at  a  rate  prohibi* 
^  livfly  hii^li  for  the  llit(panie  families  who  once  lived  there-  Siifce  the  neigliborhood  has  such  a  high  renter 
population,  loi  .tl  groups,  while  sensitive  tc  the  dislocation  problem,  ure  reported  to  be  uncle.ir  about  how 
til  i;<>  .(bout  bfittrrssing  the  Hispanic  presence  there.  ■ 

!n  Allui(|uc  rciur,  in  .San  Antonio,  in  Denver  and  in  Houston  people  of  Hispanic  backgrounil  are  being  dis* 
placed.  In  oihrr  older  urban  areas,  anion^^  them  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Washington, 
D.C,  the  black  poor  have  been  forced  to  leave  as  whites  moved  into  their  neighborhoods.  In  some  of  these 
cities  disadvantaged  blacks  and  Hispanies  s;iw  dislocation  asclos&ly  tied  to  racial  iir  ethnic  differences.  One 
bljrk  Philadelphia  professional  reported  that  an  elderly  .  low  income  black  woman  who  lived  next  door  had 
lold  him,  w.uch;soon  there  won't  be  a,coIored  peison  living  on  this  block."  There. is  the  perception 

t>n  the  part  of  many  minority  f^roup  mjcmbers  that  huiiising  rehabilitation  means  black  or.liispanie  removal 
by  whitf*!i.  Ciiven  the  economic  differc'nees  between  these  groups,  !his  expectation  has  considerable  basis  in 
fa4  t.  Uiit,  >is  this  survey  bus  shown,  more  work' must  be  done  before  the  racial/ethnie  patterns  that  result 
from  private>market  rehabilitation  can^)C  more  a(!curately  identified! 
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Location  As  A  Factor. 

Of  thiise  neighborhoods  tuneyed  by  the  Coalition  the  vast  majority  (85  percent)  were  described  as  located 
near  the  diiwntown  areas.  Other  neighborhoods  were  located  near  major  physical  attntctions  or  institutional 
centers.  For  example,  a  considerable  number  of  neighborhoods  in  which  rehabilitation  is  iiccuring  are  lo- 
cated near  a  university,  ainung  them  St.  Paul's  Summit'Univenity,  St.  Lciuis'  Skinker  De  Haliviere, 
Kii'hmiindS  Fan  area,  Baltimore's  Union  Square,  and  Philadelphia's  Cedof  Park.  Fur  thtise  who  rehuhili- 
taieil  homes  in  these  neighborhoods,  proximity  to  employment  is  reported  to  be  a  major  attraction,  l^he 
savings  were  expressed  both  in  economic  terms-the  savings  in  fuel  and  in  time  commuting-and  in  terms 
or  the  quality  of  lire.  Some  of  those  interviewed  spoke  of  convenience  as  a  key  consideration;  ready  access 
to  urban  intellectual  and  cultural  resources  was  deemed  as  imponant  as  ready  access  to  employment.  The 
^yaluc  placed  on  such  access  seems  not  only  to  draw  initial  interest  in  neighborhoods  susceptible  to  rehabili* 
tation  but  alsp  to  sustain  that  interest. 


Init'TVst  in  OtdfT  Housing  '  .  "  ' 

UTiile  inflation  and  the  rise  in  new  housing  costs  cannot  be  discounted,  it  is  also  true  that  tastes  in  housing 
have  changed  substantially  in  recent  yean.  Older  housing,  abandoned  by  a  previous  generation  of  home- 
owners, has  recently  come  to  be  favored  by  many  prospective  buyers  for  the  quality  and  durability  of  its 
c.instructiiin  and  for  its  architectural  value.  Qearly,  the  present-day  costs  of  building  a  house  with  carved 
w«M>den  banisters  nr  stained  glass  are  prohibitive.  This  is  the  kind  juf  housing  which  predominates  in  inner 
city  areas*  The  neighborhoods  surveyed  by  the  Coalitiop  include  some  of  the  oldest  in  their  cities.  More 
than  half  of  those  areas  reporting  were  either  designated  historic  by  national,  state  or  local  authorities  or 
\werc  in  the  process  of  applying  for  such  designation  at  the  time  they  were  surveyed. 
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Hfsistance  to  Applications  for  Historic  Desigr^tion 

Two  neighborhoods  surveyed  by  the  Coalition  demonstrate  the  iuuei  at  stake  in  neighborhoods  where  ap' 
plication  fur  historic  preservation  has  brought  vocal  resistance  by  iongtime  neighborhood  residents.  Those 
areas 'are  Denver's  Five  Points  and  Baltimore's  Union  Square  where* longtime  residents  have  observed  the  eT 
frcls  of  historic  designation  in  nearby  neighborhoods  —  dramatic  increases  in  housing  prices,  increased  num* 
bers  of  ^r"^«><<innals  moving  in,  and  significant  dislocation  of  low  ihcome  people  and  have  concluded  that 
such  designation  would  be  harmful  to  their  best  intercits^They  do  not  as  a  rule  share  their  affluent  new 
neighbors'  enthusiasm  for  restoring  houses  to  their  original  look.  Many  of  them  clearly  cannot  afford  such 
interests  and  thus  cannot  benefit  from  the  .tax  advantage  granted  property  designated  historic.  Their  resis' 
tance  lo  historic  preservation  hccomcs  symbolic  of  their  resistance  to  change  from  outside  forces. 
In  Denver's  Five  Points  community,  residents  could  look  to  Qements  on  one  side  and  Curtis  Park  on  (he 
other  lo  see  how  private  market  housing  rehabilitation  in  general  and  historic  designation  in  particular  were 
changing  neighbojhoods.  The  issues  of  racial  difference  and  historic  designation  were  both  present.  In 
Curtis  Park,  part  of  the  neighborhood  which,  prior  to  rehaliilitation,  had  a  50  percent  absentee  ownership 
rair  and  a  minority  population  (black  and  Mexican  American)  of  roughly  80  percent—  numbers  of  low  in* 
come  minorities,  especially  blacks,  had  been  falling  since  rehabilitation  began.  There  was  evident  racial 
tension  between  incoming  and  outgoing  groups, 

\Vhen  proponents  of  historic  designation  suggested  that  part  of  Five  Points  between  Qement  and  Curtis 
Park  bc^designated, historic,  they  cncojjntered  opposition  from  a  black  businessmen's  group  and  from  some 
area  residents.  Some  observers  concluded  that  the  basic  undeflj^^  issues  were  economic.  **The  economics 
of  historic  preiservation  work  against  low  income  people^"  asserted  one  community  leader.  And  one  cily 
official  called  it  a  class  conflict  which  was  more  .economic  than  racial.  The  businessmen's  group  were  con* 
cerned  about  who  would  control  redevelopment  of  ^e  Five  Points  area  and  how  that  development  would 
proceed  —  tlirough  preservation  or  through  rehalXtation  combining  clearance  and  construction.  But 

*  broader  issues  were  also  raised, 

"Whose  history  is  being  preserved,  and  at  whose  expense?"  asked  one  community  leader.  The  businessmen's 
group  questioned  whether  historic  preservation  was  iivihe  interest  of  people  who  were  already  living  in  the 
community  and  it  strongly  objected  to  the  way  in  which  application  was  made  and  designation  announced 
without  any  notice  to  the  impacted  community  and  without  any  public  review.  One  man  commented  (hat 
the  first  time  some  Curtis  Park  residents  discovered  (hey  lived  in  an  historic  area  was  when  someone 
knocked  on  their  doors  to  offer  them  a  96,000  cashier's  check  to  buy  their  homes.  He  advocated  more 
communi(y  control  in  (he  designation  process  —  public  meetings  on  the  question  and  neighborhood  polls. 

Residents  of  Baltimore's  Union  Square,  like  Denver's  Five  Points,  have  engaged  in  considerable  debate  over 
the  question  of  whether  historic  designation  granted  in  1970,  should  be  extended  from  the  several  block 
area,  in  which  II.  L.  Mencken  once  lived,  to  include  a  larger  portion  of  the  neighborhood.  The  occasion  for 
community  resistance  was  a  hearing  on  this  ques'.ion  by  the  Baltimore  City  Council. 

The  Coalition  fur  Human  Preservation  put  out  a  pamphlet  entitled  '.'Don't  Let  Historical  Preser\'ation  Eat 
Up  Our  Neighborhood."  The  pamphlet  advised  homeowners  that '^^j^roval  of  historic  designation  would 
mean  incri;ased  property  taxes  and  the  possibility  of  code  violation  notices  as  a  means  of  forcing  them  to 
do  exterior  renq;|fitions  or  to  sell.  It  advised  renters  that  approval  of  historic  designation  would  mean  in* 
creased  rents,  ana,  since  those  on  low  or  fixed  income  would  be  unable  to  afford  the  inaeases,  larger  num* 
bcrs  of  middle  and  upper*middle  income  people  who  could  afford  the  higher  costs  would  move  in.  It  ad* 
vised  thai  those  who  benefit  from  historic  designation  own  a  lot  of  property,  speculate  on  real  estate,  dx\^ 
care  more  about  building  exteriors  than  people,  and  it  emphasized  a  connection  between  historic  preserve* 
tion,  specuIatiot|^nd  other  commercial  ventures. 

At  the  time  of  the  1970  Census,  Union  Squarowas  a  principally  white,  low  or  fixed  income  blue  collar  area 

*  which  was  60  percent  renter;  the  average  income  in  this  community  was  under  $6,000  per  year.  The  neigh- 
liorhood,  within  a  mile  of  Baltimore's  Inner  Harbor  area  which  is  seeing  considerable  reinvestment,  is  also 
near  graduate  schools  of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  thus  was  of  potential  interest  lo  young  profession* 
als.  *  . 

Jleal  estate  transactions  in  the  original  historic  area  showed  substantial  profit  taking  by  those  who  sold  to 
young  professionals,  and  community  leaders  feared  that  a  similar  escalation  of  housing  costs  in  the  pro* 
-posed  historic  area  would  price  current  residents  out  of  their  neighborhood. 

/ 
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Dislocation  was  seen  as  a  problem  in  Union  Square,  and  one  of  those  interviewed  su{;gested  that  while  it 
was  a  problem  in  other  Baltimore  neighborhoods,  those  other  areas  had  no  central, issue  to  spark  "needed 
community  organization."  In  Union  Square,  unlike  Five  Points,  no  racial  differences  separated  new  and  old 
residents,  but  racial  concerns  were  important  to  longtime  residents  who*?  low  income  li^vel  made  aitemative 
housing  difficult.  Predominantly  black  housing  projects  were  reported  to  be  an  alternative  which  poor;  dis- 
placcil  whiles  were  unlikely  to  consider,  and  the  amount  of  loVv  cost  private  housing  available  was  reported 
til  be  limited. 

To  those  who  support  historic  preservation,  community  resistance  to  renovation  work  has  come  as  some- 
thing (if  a  surprise,  but  sdttered  incidents* have  been  sufficient  to  make  historic  preservation  for  all  neigh- 
borhood residents  the  theme  of  some  concerned  preservation  groups.  One  such  project  in  Savannah,  which 
was  supported  by  the  National  ^dowment  for  the  Arts.^has  drawn  national  attention.  Given  the  large  num- 
ber of  improving  neighborhoods  surveyed  by  the  Coalition,  strategies  to  make  historic  preservation  work 
for  low  income  residents  are  badly  needed.  .  V 

.  ■  / 

Thr  Hole  <jif  Public  Transportation  ; 

In  some  cities  public  transportation  patterns,  which  are  useful  predictors  of  development,  play  an  impor^ 
tarit  roll*  in  establishing  the  location  of  rehabilitation  areas  and  in  sustaining  the  growth  of  rehabilitation 
activity.  In  some  neighborhoods,  respondents  to  the  Coalition  survey  mentioned  easy  access  to  public  trans- 
portation ;ls  one  important  factor  in  attracting  investment  to  the  area,  llie  boom  of  interest  in 
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Washington's  Capitol  Hill,  for  example,  wai  reinforced  by  the  announcement  that  the  new  lubway  iy«tem 
.  would  give  resident!  of  that  area  ready  acceii  to  downtown.  New  Orieani*  Algien  Point  wai  reported  under- 
going rehabilitation  more  ilowly  than  neighborhoodi  on  the  eat^  b*nk  and  public  transportation  pattemi 
were  given  as  an  important  reason. 

Opposition  to  Revitalizalion  ^  ' 

The  feeling  on  the  part  of  longtunSaiow  income  raidenti  that  they  arc  being  pushed  out  exists  in  a  number 
of  communities,  but  has  resulted  in  little  organized  effort  on  their  part.  The  study  noted  an  undercurrent  of 
tension  throughout  a  number  of  the  interviews. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  this  tension  and  its  ppuible  impact  on  urhan  areas  comci^from  Philadel- 
phia's Spring  Garden  neighborhood,  for  yean  the  center  of  iliat  city's  Puerto  Rican  community.  In  the  past 
five  years,  since  housing  rehabilitation  activity  began  in  Spring  Garden,  the  number  of  Puerto  Ricans  was  re- 
ported  to  be  dropping,  especially  in  thft  outlying  sections  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  May  1977  Tirebombing  of  a  ncwiy-rehabilitatcd  home  in  the  area  gave  rise  to  charges  of  Puerto  Rican 
resistance  to  the  immigration  of  more  affluent  whites.  Obicrvcn  report  that  whatever  the  circumstances  of 
that  particular  case,  the  potential  exists  for  increased  tensions  between  the  two  groups.  The  recently- 
formed  3rKahization,  £1  Comite  del  Pueblo,  which  is  committed  tu  upgrading  housing  conditions  for  Puerto 
Rican  renters  referred  to  the  twentyycar  Puerto  Rican  presence  in  Spring  Garden. 
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fioht  to  mamtain  the  integrity  of  the  residential  neighborhood.  .         u    .     u  • 

lympathic.  wrrc  mixed.  Onr  rldrriy  woman  who  had  lived  .n  J""  ""8"°°'"°      ^    .^c  wai,  nonthclcii, 
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Financing  Rehabilitation 

•Financing  for  rchabiliiaiion  in  inner  city  neighborhoods  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources,  public  and  pri- 
vate. Private  financing  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  early  stages  of  revitalirai^n. 

According  to  a  third  of  the  sample  of  the  cities  participating  in  the  survey,  much  of  the  financing  of  rehabij- 
itation  appears  to  be  from  private  sources.  The  breakdown  of  sources  for  construction  and  permanent  fi- 
nancing in  the  neighborhoods  were;  ■  \ 

Predominantly  banks  50%  ^ 

Predominantly  savings  and  loans       '  25% 

A  combination  of  banks  and  savings  and  loans  25% 

•  In  a  majority  of  cases  private  mortgage  insurance  was  either  not  available  or  was  available  on  a  lim- 
ited basis.  ^ 

•  ki  two-thirds  of  the  cases  at  the  first  stages  of  revitalization  it  was  reported  that  the  rcnovaton  had 
difficulty  getting  the  necessary  financing. 

■     •    In  each  city  in  this  sample  some  form  of  government  assistance  was  available  to  Icvemge  the  private 
financing. 

Speculation 

In  cities  which  were  experiencing  wide  spread  housing  rehabilitation*  in  which  many  neighborhoods  were 
simultaneously  undergoing-  improvement,  the  Coalition  survey  respondents  noted  significant  speculative  re- 
habilitation. I-here  seems  to  be  a  correlation  between  the  amount  of  city-wide  rehabUitation,  the  extent  of 
speculative  rehabilitation,  and  the  degree  of  awareness  of  dislocation  as  a  problem.  In  those  urban  areas 
with  sxtensive  rehabilitation,  those  surveyed  frequently  saw  dislocation  as  a  function  of  speculative  activ- 
ity Like  historic  designation,  speculative  rehabilitation  affects  whole  areas  and  icprescnts  a'threat  to  the 
integrity  of  the  existing  community  which  comes  from  outside  the  community.  Speculative  activity  is  im- 
personal; monied  forces  appear  to  manipulate  the  Uvet  of  those  with  little  money  who  have  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  and  yet  have  no  control  over  their  future  there.' 
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Washington,  D.C.  is  one  city  in  which  signiHcant  speculative  rehabilitation  is  reported  and  where  dislocation 
is  a  subject  uT  cunsidenibl<f  concern  to  city  residents.  In  the  AdamS'Morgun  neighborhood  speculators  have- 
simultuntuusly  evicted  large  numbers  oT  tenants  in  order  to  rehabilitate  and  sell  ;he  homes  in  which  they 
lived.  Fnink  Smith,  head  of  the  Adams 'Morgan  Organization,  has  written  about  several  notable  cases  in  the 
area:  twenty-six  properties  qn  one  block  From  which  nineteen  Families  or  about  HTty  people  were  evicted;' 
eight  properties  on  another  block  From  which  about  fiTty  people  were  Forced  to  move,  and  still  another 
block  involving  twenty^six  properties  where  about  100  people  were  evicted. 

The  wholesale  removal  of  these  low  and  moderate  income  residents  was  suTHcient  to  alarm  local  opinion 
and  in  one  case,  the  Scaton  Street  case,  a  suit  filed  by  the  tenants  with  the  assistance  oTthe  neighborhood 
organization  and  an  interested  lawyers  group  resulted  in  thc^opportunity  Tor  nine  Scaton  Street  Tamilies  to 
purchase  their  homes. 'Residents  of  the  other  two  blocks  were  not  so  lucky.  In  one  block,  hpuses  which  sold 
for  $26,000  afler  a  year's  vacancy  were  sold;  still  unrenovated,  several  weeks  later,  for  S65,000.This  price, 
as  Smith  pointed  out,  put  the  houses  "forever  beyond  the  nnahcial  reach  of  the  average  resident  of  the 
neighborhood."  •  .-j  ' 

In  a  city  like  Washington  racial  differences  combine  with  other  issues  to  aeale  a  volatile  political  atmO' 
sphere.  The  City  Council  has  discussed  the  possibility  of  a  speculator's  tax  and  (he  city's  newspapers  have 
been  full  of  stories  about  dislocation.  ^ 
' ,  In  city  neighborhoods  like  Adams*Morgan,  group  evictions  may  be  sufficient  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
ncrghborhnod  residents  the  widespread  effects  of  housing  rehabilitation.  The  cause  of  the  problem  may, 
~in  such  instances,  be  seen  as  the  greed  of  the  speculators.  In'  fact,  while  speculative  rehabilitation  may  ag> 
gravatc  dislocation,  private  market  rehabilitation  is  the  root  cause,  if  the  more  subtle  phenomenon. 
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RECOMMENDED  ACTION 


The  Coalition  urges  govtmment  at  all  lewis  federal,  state,  and  local  -  to  devise  strategies  to  minimize 
the  adverse  effects  of  private, market  housing  rehabilitation.  It  recommends  that  government  develop  and 
strengthen  programs  which  provide  financial  assistance  for  housing  rehabilitation  by  and  for  low  income 
residents  through  expansion  of  rehabilitation  prograins  so  that  they  can  continue  to  occupy  housing  units 
in  improving  neighborhoods.  The  present  Community  Development  Block  Grant,  Homcsle;*ding;  and  Sec- 
tion 8  substantial  rehabilitation  programs  can  metl  part  of  this  need  on  a  national  level.  The  new  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank' should  prove  a  valuable  tool  for  miking  residential  and  commercial  revilalization  funds 
available  in  such  areas. 

Government  at  all  levels  -  federal,  state  and  local  -  has  an  obligaticn  to  address  the  problem  of  dislocation. 
This  obligation  exists  not  only  because  of  this  nation's  announced  commitment  to  decent  housing  for  every 
American,  but  because  government,  as  well  as  the  private  sector,  must  lake  cognizance  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical strains  created  by  displacement  caused  by  reinvestment  and  historic  preservation. 
People  who  are  dislocated  from  improving  neighborhoods  do  not  vanbli  inlo  thin  air.  Those  who  are  poor 
take  tl^eir  pcverty  with  them  when  they  move.  An  improving  neighborhood  in  one  part  ofa  metrppolitan 
area  will  probably  mean  declining  neighborhoods  elsewhere  unless  there  is  a  prudent  and  creative  policy. 
Neighborhoods  in  decline  yield  a  range  of  problems  which  aire  costly  to  solve  and  which  plague  urban 
areas,  problems  which  fester  and  are  a  continuing  drain  on  the  vitality  of  the  whole  city  while  they  remain 
unsolved.  It  would  seem  more  expedient  to  take  steps  now,  while  housing  rehabiliation  is  not  yet  wide- 
spread, u»  mittjtatc  against  the  dislocation  and  embittering  effects  of  this  private  market  activity.  It  is 
a  matter  of  preventive  medicine,  an  opportunity  to  achieve  the  goal  set  in  the  Housing  and  Community  De* 
velopment  Act  to  encourage  "the  reduction  of  the  isolation  of  income  groups  within  communities  and  geo- 
graphical areas  and  the  promotion  of  an'increase  in  the  divenity  and  vitality  of  neighborhoods."  v 
A  still  small  but  iignificant  trend  to  reinvestment  in  central  cities  and  the  return  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
"^nguard  of  the  middle  tiass  to  central  city  neighborhoods  encourage  city  ^ifficials  and  others  concerned 
aSout  the  viability  and. stability  of  America's  cities.  But  the  other  side  of  the  com  is  that  housing  shortages 
mVan  difficult  times  for  those  on  the  lowest  end  of  the  economic  scale.  Those  who  are  denied  adequate 
huusing  represent  a  potentially  explosive  political  force.  The  amount  of  unhappincss  and  resistance  which 
alr^^iycxists  is  amply  evident  in  a  number  of  the  neighborhoods  included  in  the  survey. 
As  gi;;i*t^ent  begins  to  address  this  problem*  one  of  the  first  requirements  is  to  better  test  the  models  of 
reha6iIitatioi\  and  dislocation.  More  information  is  needed  about  how  the  mix  of  demographic,  economic 
and  cultural  factors  influences  the  pace  and  scale  of  housing  rehabilitation.  There  is  also  need  for  more  data 
on  the  effect  of  housing  rehabilitation  on  urban  neighborhoods,  panicularly  how  housing  costs  in  improv- 
ing neighborhoods  compare  over  time  to  housing  costs  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  to  those  in  stable,  dis- 
advantaged neighborhoods. 

Low  to  moderate  income*  residents  of  improving  neighborhoods  need, more  than  anything  else  to  have  in- 
creased choice  in  the  face  of  rising  housing  costj.  To  this  end,  government  strategies  should  include: 

1.  Improx'td  access  to  information. 

Housing  counseling,  for  both  homeowners  and  for  tenants,  has  generally  been  successful.  Low  to  moderate 
income,  residents  in  the  neighborhoods  with  significant  housing  rehabilitation  activity  need  to  know  their 
rights  under  existing  law,  and  they  need  io  know  the  kinds  of  resources  -  housing  and  related  social  ser- 
vices —  available  to  them  in  their  communities. 

These  resources  differ  from  area  to  area.  They  may  serve  to  help  residents  with  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  as 
in  Houston's  Sabine  area  where  a  church  organization  is  making  materials  available  to  low  to  moderate  in- 
come residents  who  wish  to  rehabilitate  their  own  homes  and  in  Newark's  Iron  Bound  neighborhood  where 
recent  European  immigrants  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Newark  Housing  Authority  program  in  which  re- 
bates up  to  30  percent  of  the  value  of  improvements  are  granted  for  work  approved  and  completed.  " 
In  some  cities  particular  financial  institutions  may  have  adopted  criteria  for  mortgages  or  for  rehabilitation 
loans' considerably  broader  than  the  criteria  set  by  other  competing  institutions.  Other  tocal  resources  may 
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not  give  tangible  lupport  for  rehabilitation  but  they  may  contribute  indirectly  tu  ihaf.,end  ai  with  skilli-  . 
sharing  programs  or  other  cooperative  {arrangements. 

In  all  localities,  assistance  wijh  federal  programs  and  grants  is  badly  needed.  For  many  low  tg  moderate  in- 
come residents  the  HUD  312  loan  and  grant  program  is  not  easily  accessible  because  the  paperwdrk  is  so 
complicated.  Some"  disadvantaged  urban  residents  do  not  even  know  that  such  programs  exist  and  a  strong  :^ 
counseling  effort  would  make  them  aware  of  these  opportunilcs. 

Housing  counseling  may  also  make  disadvantaged  urbart  residents  mor«^knowledgeable  about  maintenance/^ 
rehabilitation  design,  and  repair  contracfing  techniques  and  about  the  characteristics  of  the  local  housing 
market. 

To  provide  some  of  this  needed  information,  the  |>Ialional  Urban  Coalition  advocates  that  the  federal 
jjovcrnment  broaden  its  program  of  community-based  housing  counseling  centers  to  be  run  in  conjunction 
with  state  and  local  crfiinseling  efforts.  Such  centers  would  consolidate  information  useful  to  the  host  com- 
munity and  would  make  that  mformation  readily  avaUable  to  people  in  the  community.  This  program  need 
not  cost  very  much  ;noney;  federal  funds  might  leveragejtate  and  focal  funds  for  th^  creivtion  of  storefront 
offices  with  small  staffs  which  might  supplement  state  or  local  funds  in  those  areas  which  already  have  on- 
going counseling  facilities.  Such  centers  might  offer  their  facilities  for  various  community-run  self-help  pro- 
grams or  courses.  The  emphasis  would  be  on  what  people  could  do  for  themselves  and  how  government  pro- 
grams could  support  their  efforts.  -  ■ 

2-  Increased  resources  for  rchhbUitation  (direct  and  indircct.asslstance).  ,  ^ 

Housing  rehabilitation  conserves  resources*by  making  use  of  previous  investment',  it  encourages  growth  of 
small  local  firms  and  the  employment  of  unskilled  and  skilled  workers,  and  it  fosl  .rs  related  reinvestment 
properties.  Further,  housing  rehabilitation  represents  a  largely  untapped-ouuket  in  cities  where  convenient 
comm  uting  time  has  marked  the  limits  o  f  suburban  housing  development .  ■ 
Rehabilitation  should  be  as  much  an  opportunity  for  those  on'  low  to  moderate  incomes  as  it<«  for  those 
who  are  more  affluent.  Here  government  earfhelp  by  expanding  direct  and  indirect  assistance  programs 
strictly  targeted  to  these  groups.  The  National  Urban  Coalition  supports  direct  rehabilitaBon  grant  and  loan 
programs  aimed  pt  helping  disadvantaged  citizens,  but  more  strongly  recommends  government  programs 
which  leverage  outside  investment.  These  programs  are  often  more  effective  and  less  <;^stly. 
Because  different  strategies  are  needed  in  improving  low  to  moderate  income  neighborhoods  than  are 
needed  in  stable  or  declining  neighborhoods,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  niiighborhood  - 
types.  Government  should  identify  crucial  distinguishing  characteristics  and  develop  key  indicators  of  each 
neighborhoud  type  so  that  government  programs  may  be  effectively  targeted  to  specific  problems.  The  key 
concern  of  low  to  moderate  income  residents  in  improving  neighborhoods  is  being  able  to  remain  where 
they  have  been  living.  ^  ■ 

For  disadvantaged  homeowners  in  such  neighborhoods,  the  need  is  for  longterm,  low  interest  rehabilitation 
loans  and  for  small  grants-in-aid  or  loans,  available  on  short  notice,  for  repairs  to  bring  homes  up  to  code. 
These  homeowners  also  need  propjfrty  tax  forgiveness  protection  which  would  shield  them  until  the  time  of 
sale  from  the  fnll  impact  of  rapid  increases  in  property  assessment.', 

Fur  disadvantaged  renters  in  improved  neighborhoods,  the  need  is  tor  rental  subsidies;  for  renters  of  single- 
family  houses,  combined  purchase-and-rehabilitation-assistance  programs  sustained  by  first -purchase  op- 
tions,  for  low  income  tenants  in  larger  buildings,  the  opportunity  to  form  housing  cooperatives  and  scat- 
tered-site public  housing  opportunities  in  th^  affected  community.  For  tenants  evicted  from  buildings  un? 

-  dergoing  rehabilitation,  government  funds  should  be  made  available  to  assist  their  relocation  to  comparable 
housing  at  comparable  price,  and  they  should  be  given  priority  consideration  for  other  government  assis- 

*  tance  programs  in'thc  same  neighborhood.  ..1        ^  ■ 

Where  possible,  government  jhoiiid  leverage  private  investment  for  such  programs.  For  example,  loan  guar- 
antee funds  are  less  expensive  and  may  prove  a  belter  catalyst  for  reinvestment  than  direct  loan  programs. 
In  some  communities,  nonprofit  housing  development  corporations  ha^e  proved  effective  in  providing  re- 
habilitated housing  fur  low  to  moderate  income  residents.  Govei.imcnt  might  offer  incentives  for  private 
investment  in  such  corpurations  or- it  might  provide  necessary  start-up  funds.  , 
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Once  ^  low  lo  moderate  income  pretence  is  established  in  a^more  affluent  rehabilitated  community,  govern- 
ment^rograms  should  act  to  sustain  housing  opportunities  there.  Government  might  be  guaranteed  first 
purchase  option  at  a  fair  return  on  any  house  or  coop  apartment  Torn  which  it  has  providnl  substantial  fi' 
nancial  assistance  sn  that  that  house  or  apartment  may  be  made  available  to  another  low  to  moderate 
income  family.         '    .  •        "  ' 

•  •  X  ^  -      .  ^  ^  $     >^  , 

3,  Improved^  legislative  protettion  for  tf^e  disadvantaged. 

\jocA  govefpment  should  review  those  statutes  which  affect  the  rights  of  tenants  in  order  to  create  ^ddi*. 
tional  protection  for  those  wlio  live  in  buildings  which  are  subject  to  rehabilitation.  For  example,  when  the 
present  owner  Intends  io  sell  or  rehabilitate,  local  law  should  require  written  notice  to  all  tenants  substan* 
tially  in^advance  of  the  intended  sale  or  improvements.  First'j^urchase  optionrto  longtime  tenants  in  single^ 
family  houses  ought  to  be  required  &nd  perhaps  even  <;xtended  to  tenants  in  duplexes.and  other  small  multi' 
family  dwellings.  A  tenant  should  htve  certain  rights  jo  remain  after  rehabilitation  work  is  completed,  and 
local  jurisdictions  should  set  ceilings  on  reasonable  rent  iqcreases  based  on  the  cost  of  completed  improve* 
ments.  ,  ♦ 

4      ■       ^  '  ■  ■ 

4.  Improved  use"  of  existing  government  programs  and  policies  to  promote  neighborhood  diversity. 

'    '  ■  '    ..)   ■  •  " 

Covernmenl  programs  and  policies  .should  reinforce  efforts  lo  maintajn  diversity  in  areas  undergoing  re- 
hubilit'jtinn:  . 

» 

•  II^UD-owned  abandoned  housing  which  is  scattered  throughout  deteriorated  sections  of  most  urban  ' 
•          areas  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  neigh  bo  rhot  ids  currently  undergoing  private  market  rehabilitation. 

The  federal  government  must  act  quickly,  to  return  this  housing  stock  to  private  ownership.  In  im*  ' 
'  proving  neighborhoods  the  housing  may  be  rehabilitated  and  sold  or  rented  to  low  to  moderate  in^ 
^ .     come  people  yvho  would  not  otherwise  have  the  opportunity  to  remain  in  those  communities.  The 
,  ^      agent  for  purchase,  rehabilitation,  and  sale  or  rental  might  be  the  city  or  it  might  be  a  private  firm 
,      which  has  agreed  to  limits  on  reasonable  sale  or  rental  costs. 

•  Urban  'h^mesleading  and  as>is  housing  programs  shouM  be  e}:pandca  and  made  to  dovetail  with  re* 
habilKution  assistance  programs.  A  certain  percentage  of  these  housing  opportunities  should  go  to 
low  to  moderate  income  residents  with  priority  given  to  those  displaced  by  private  market  rehabili* 

,  tatton.  '  '  & 

4  Private  financial  lending  institutions  in  urban  areas  have  a  serious  responsibility  to  be  more  respon* 
sive  to  the  communities  in  which  .they  are  located.  Federal  regulatory  powers  should  be  used  to 
compel  responsible  and  responsive  lending  practices  in  all  scstions  of  the  city.  The  fedferal  govern* 
mc^nt  should  also  give  incentives  toMending  institutions  which  institute  special  program**  ;o  provide 
loans  to  aVider  range  of  low  to  moderate  income  applicants.  Such  institutions  might'receive  pre* 
ferential -T.terest  rates  or  special  federal.depository  status.  '  /  ' 

•  Before  it  is  granted,  historic  designation  should  be  revjewed  for  thie  impact  it  will  have  on  the  rieigh* 
borhood  affected.  Because  such  designation  seems  to  promote  private  market  rehabilitation  activity, 
such  neighborhoods  should  simultaneously  be  deemed  eligible  for  programs  aimed  at  assisting  low 

'     to  moderate  income  residents.  ,  * 

•  Rapid  escalation  of  neighborhood  housing  prices  greatly  incr^eases.  the  pressureCtin  low  to  moderate 
income  residents.  In  cities  like  Washington,  D.C  in  which  speculative  rehabilitation  is  widespread, 
government  should  act  tu  moderate  quick  turnover  and  high  profit  taking  through  selective  taxing 
policfes.  •  V 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY 


DunnK  ihc*<:our5c  of  ihis  project,  ihc  National  Urban  Couliti^n  idcntiHcd  d  number  of  areas  requiring  fur- 
ther study  in  order, to.assess  fully  the  impact  of  private  market  rehabiliiaUon  on  low  and  moderate  income 
persons  and  to  understand  more  clearly  the  implications  that  sDch  rehabilitation. holds  for  the  future  of 
cities. 'Some we  vyould  hope  to  pursue,  others  might  be  looked  into  by  government  and  others.  The  areas 
include:  ..     ■-  . 


Impact  of  speculation  on  the  displacement  of  low  and  moderate  income  residciAs. 

Relationship  of  tax  policy  to  the  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  and  other  property. 

Deltncalion  of  a  pattern  of  rehabilitation  activity  -  phases,  timing  and  duration  -  and  the  impact 
on  residents  during  each  of  these  phases.      •>  t. 

Examination  of  implications  of  rehabilitation  for  tax  base  -  e.g.,  increase  or  decrease  in  demand  for 
social  services,  property  assessments  and  other  like  variables  that  make  up  the  tax  base. 

I>eierminaLi<m  of  where  the  displaced  go  and  what  their  options  are. 

Analysis  of  areas  where  renters  have  the  first  right  of  return  and  of  whether  they  exefcise  this  right. 
A  compilation  of  all  maj^l^^udies  of  urban  reinvestment  and  dislocation. 

Solid  documentation  of  the  phases  of  neighborhood  rcirvrstment  and  the  corresponding  effects  on 
neighborhood  displacement.  : 

Design  and  implementation  of  longitudinal  case*  studies  to  track  patterns  of  displacement  in  highly 
impacted  areas  to  determine  the  kinds  and  levels  of  support  the  displaced  residents  need. 

*. 

The  systrmatic  survey  of  a  larger  samp'e  of  cities  to  gather  more  conclusive  data  on  all  the  phemjm- 
cna  in  question.  \  . 

On  the  phenomenon  of  dislocation  itself  -  there  should  be  more  extensive  study  of  the  cff<;ct  of  dif- 
fercni  housing  types/and  different  tenawcy  on  the  numbers  of  people  displaced  from  neighborhoods 
bcii\g  rehabiliatcd.  One  question  of  vital  iinportance  ti>  whole  metropolitan  areas  is  where  displaced 
people  move  and  what  factors  govern  their  choices. 

Other  areas  for  further  study  include  review  of  the  effectiveness  of  ihose  remedial  strategies  which 
idready  csisi.  For  example,  the  effect  of  circuit  breaker  taxes  on  the.ability  of  low  to  moderate  in- 
come hfimeowners  to  remain  in  improving  neighborhoods,  the  effect  of  first  purchase  provisions 
and  other  local  provisions  designed  to  protect  tenants  in  improving  neighborhoods.  Further,  models 
for  remedial  strategies  have  bren  suggested  to  or  proposed  by  local  governments.  Tliese  shotild  he 
cotlrcted  Ki  he  use<l  as  references  by  other  jurisdictions  which  seek  workable  plans.' 
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.  CONCLUSION^ 

PrU'ate  market  houiing  rchabQitatton  ii  occurring  in  neighborhoods  across  the  country  apd,  where  it  opcuri, 
displacement  of  low  to  moderate  income  residents  is  a  common,  if  little  understood,  problem.  This  stud^ 
has  concentrated  on  neighborhoods  in  which  rehabilUation  is  generally  being  ronducted  by  incoming 
groups,  where  rehabilitation  Closely  follows  purchase.  The  study  has  not  touched  at  all- on  neighborhoods 
where,  through  government  programs,  sometimes  with. the  support  of  strong  community  organizations, 
local  residents  are  rehabilitaUng  their  own  homes.  ' 
The  National  Urban  Coalition  is  concerned  that  professional  and  managerial  groups  will  continue  to  move 
to  previously  disadvantaged  inner  city  neighborhoods,  to  the  detriment  of  the  current  residents  of  those 
neighborhoods.  But  Jhe  Coalition  believes  that  this  is  nA  the  whole  story.  One  way  to  moderate  the  nega* 
live  side  effects  of  this  middle  class  movement  would  be  to  provide  a  \*ariety  of  low  cost  housing  rehabilita* 
tion  loans  and  grants  to'  low  and  moderate  income  people  in  all  sections  of  our  cities  through  a  policy  of 
massive  urban  reinv^tmcnt.  This  approach  may  be  foreclosed  at  present  by  economic  and  political  realities, 
ties.       .  ' 

Such  a  housing  rehabiIitation'p«licy  could  not  only  help  neighborhoods  help  themselves  but  could  trigger 
othe^  improvements.  Capital  so  invested  can  revitalize  the  urban  economy  throu^  increased  jobs,  taxes, 
commercial  development  and  local  government  vit^ity.  And,  as  some  neighborhood  (^oups  ar^  demonstra* 

^ting,  rebuilt  homes  and  revitalized  neighborhoods  can  reafftrm  a  sense  of  community. 
The  National  Urban  Coalition  is  deeply. concerned  that  housmg  rehabilitation  and  neighborhood  reNitaliza* 
tion  by  and  for  all  urbah  residents  become  a  basic  building  block  of  national  urban  policy.  The  effort  to  re* 
build  our  cities  will  depend  significantly  on  our  ability  to  seize  ever/  opportunity  to  promote  strong  com* 

.munities  which  arc  racially,  culturally  and  economicaUy  divorse. 
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APPENDIX  A 


METHODOLOGY 


Hic  survey,  based  on  an  Urban.  Und  Inititiite  survey  of  1975,  was  initially  mailed  out  to  re- 
spondents in  each  of  the  44  cities  designated  for  study. 

The  survey  .Was  designed  tu  determine,  for  each  of  the  cities  purveyed,  the  number,  lucation,  ani 
hisiuric  designation  (if  any)  of^those  neighborhoods  undergoing  private  market  housing  rehabili- 
tution,  the  rate  and  duration  of  rehabilitation;  the  kinds  of  structures  Improved;  the  effect  of  re- 
.  habilitation  on  housing  prices;  the.availability  of  firtancing;  and  the  effect  of  rehabilitation  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  racial  characteristics  of  neighborhood  residents  before  and  after  rehabilita- 
tion.^Ciiy  ufficials  in  nearly  90  percent  uf  the  cities  responded  with  an  uverview  of  activity  in  their 
inner*city  areas. 

Frum  the  initial  set  of  responses,  a  set  of  65  neighburhoods  was  designated  for  study.  In  cities  like 
Atlanta,  New  York,  Neiv  Orleans,  Washington,  D.C,  and  Denver,  in  which  many  communities  are 
undergoing  sume  degree  of  rehabilitation  activity,  three  representative  neighborhoods  were  chosen. 
Tlie  criteriun  for  designating  particular  neighborh'jodi  was  evirtencciof  impact  by  private  reinvesv., 
inent  on  luw  tr  moderate  incume  people. The  next  step  was  a  phone  call  fullow-up  in  which. epre- 
sfntali\es  uf  each  of  the  respondent  groups  ••  city  officials,  neighburhuod  representatives,  and- 
realKu^  ••  were  queried  un  the  effects  of  privat?  rehabilitation  in  these  neighburhoods.  In  this 
phase  of  the  study  thcv Coalition  cullected  information  for  each  neighborhuod  on  location,  historic 
designation,  housing  types  and  costs,  the  duration  of  rehabilitation,  and  its  effects  on  demugraphic 
characteristics.  ^  , 
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APPENDIX  B 


Ijst  of  Gtici  Surveyed 


Southern  and  Eastern 

Western 

Atlanta  , 

Albuquerque 

Baltimurc 

^Denver 

Bridgeport 

F.1  Paso- 

Montclair  * 

Houslon 

New  Bedford 

Los  Angeles 

New  Orleans 

Oakland 

New  York 

^  Pasadena 

Newark 

San  Antonio 

Newbur^h 

San  Francisco 

Philadelphia 

Seattle 

rittsfield  ^ 

**  Sunnyvale 

Richmond 

••Mountain  View 

WashinKtoti.  D.C. 

••  Palo  Alto 

•Mount  Vernon 

♦•  Redwood  Qly 

*New  Rt.thelle, 

•While  Plains 

•Yonkcrs 

Wilmington  ,  * 

Midwestern 

Chicago 

Clexeland 

Columbus 

IJetroii 

Flint 

Clary 

Intlianapulis 
Minneapolis 
Racine 
St.  J^iuis 
St.  Paul 
South  B'end 


These  four  cities  are  covered  by  NUC*s  Westchester  County  affiliate. 
These  four  cities  atv  covered  by  NUC*s  Stanford  Mid'Peninsula  affiliate.*' 
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CPPENDIX  C 
Neighborhoods  Suntycd 


Albiiqiu'rquc 

Biiltimorc 

Bridgeport 
Chicago 

CIcvclmul 
Oiluinbus 

Denver 

Detroit 

Houston 

Indianapolis 


Downtown 

South  Martittt'ztown 

.\fidtown 
Virginia  Highland 
West  End 

Union  Square 
'  federal  Hill 
Fells  Poini 

South  End 

Sear  West 

Lakeview  (New  Town) 
South  Sho^ 

Ohio  City 

German  Village 
Victorian  Village 
Italian  Village 

Five  Points 

(Clements  and  Curtis  Park) 
Capitol  Hill  ^ 

Washington  Park  West/Speer 


Indian  Village 
Boston  Edison 
West  Canfteld 

Sabine 
Heights 
Montrose 

Lockerbie  Square 
Woodruff  Place 


Mihneapolis        Stevens  Square 
Mountain  View  Downtcwn 
N'ewbur^J^  East  End 


New  Bedford      West  End 

County  Street 


New  Orleans 

/ 

New  York 

Oakland 
Pasadena 
Philadelphia 

Pitlsficld 
RJchmond 

St.  Ix>uis 

St.  Paul 
San  Antonio 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

South  Bend 


Irish  Channel 
Coliseum  Square 
Mid  City^  City  Park 

Bocrum  Hill 
Park  Slope 
Fort  Greene 

Rockridge  ^ 

Villa  Park 

Queen  Village 
Spring  Garden 
Cedar  Park 

Jubilee  Park 

The  Fan 
Church  Hill 

Lafayette  Square 
Soulard 

SkinkerDe  Baliviere 

Summit- University 

King  William 
Monte  Vista 

Mint  Hill 
Mission  District 

Mount  Baker 

Mann  Minor/Madrona 

Capitol  Hill 


Park  Avenue 
West  Washington  fHstoric 
District 


Washington,  D.  C.  Adams-Morgan 
qapitol  Hill 
Dupont  Circle 


Wilmington 


Boulevard 

Midtown  Brandywine 
North  Hilltop 
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APPENDIX  D 


The  National  Urban  Coalition 

1201  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  •  Washington,  D.C.  20036  •  202/331-2400 

•  f 

SURVKY  ON  HOUSING  RESTORATION* 
CITY  


StCriON  A.  *\jn«ubsidued  Rehabilitation 


1.  Do  any  areas  of  your  city  have  o|der,  deteriorated  housing  which  is  being  renovated  for  market-rate 
occupancy? 


I 


Yes   No  _ 

(If  yes,  plciise  continue  with  the  survey.) 


'  2.   ricasc  give  the  nainc,  general  location,  and  a  Ijrief  description  of  these  areas.  When  did  renovation 
begin  in  each  of  tl;)em? 


(I'leasf  indicate  those  areas  which  have  official  historic  designation,  if  any,  and  the  kind  of  designation 
given:  A  map  showing  the'genrral  location  of  rehabilitation  efforts  would  be  much  appreciated,  as 
would  any  reports  on  the  subject  which  might  provide  greater  detail.) 


"Based  on  an  Ijrban  Land  Institute  survey,  1975. 
31  / 
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For  the  following  que«ioni  it  is  often  difficult  to  acquire  preciie  itatistics.  We  are  ifliercsted  in  your  broad 
appraisal  of  the  situa'.ion,  so  please  estimate  if  you  have  no  readily  available  data  and  feel  free  to  provide  us 
with  your  educated  impressions. 

3.   W^at  are  the  types  and  numbers  of  residctitiid  structures  within  defmable  areas  of  renovation?  How 
many  have  been  renovated?     ^  '  • 

jjjjj^l  .  of  these,  renovated^!   % 

% 

Situjle- Family  i  .  *    " 

Mult  i  family   ;   


For  what  lime  periods  are  your  estimates?. 


4,  What  would  you  say  is  the  rate  of  renovation?  (How  many  structures  pir  year  are  being  rehabilitated?) 


City-wide: 

Neijfhbnrhoods:  ,  .   — 


-5.  a.    Whal  are  typical  prices  of  .unrenovated  singre-family  structures?  (Specify  neighborhood  if  that  will 
make  it  easier) 


b-  What  arc  typical  prices  of  renovated  sinj^le- family  structures? 


6.  Who  is  doinn  the  rciinvation? 
I'rnspcctivfe^iwner-nccupants 
Private  spctu^me  renovators" 
Private  investor  rciuivalors 


,  %  ■ 
% 


Art-  the  proportions  signific^tly  different  in  any  of  the  renovation  areas? 
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7.  What  arc  nambcr  and  characlcriiiics  of  firms  engaged  in  speculative  renovation  activity? 


8.  a.   What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  people  who  live  in  renovated  properties?  (household 
composition*  occupational  types,  income*  race,  owner/renter  status) 

OCCUPANCY  HOUSEHOLD  OCCUPATIONAL        AN^UAtFAMILY        SOCIAL  GROUP 

STATUS  COMPOSITION  TYPES  INCOME  . 

%  owner   %  singles  and  professional   %  10-        5,000   %  minority 

childless  couples  ^ 

%  renter  -   white  coUar/   %  %  5.000-10.000   %  non-minpnty 

_%    families  with  managerial 

%  combined  .    children   .%  110,000-15.000 

owner/renter   %  blue  collar/ 

 %  elderly  technical   %  115,000-20.000 

'  t 

 %  vacant   %  unemployed   ^%  120,000  and  over 

b.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  people  who  lived  in  these  properties  before  renovation?  . 
(household  composition,  occupational  types,  income,  race,  owner/renter  status)* 


9.  What  institutions  are  providing  construction  and  permanent  loans?  How  many? 
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.  Do  rcnovaion  cxprcu  difnculiy  with  the  amount,  availability  or  terni*  of  financing? 


10. 


1 1.  b  private  mortgage  iniurance  available? 

_  Yci,  generally  

Yci,  in  certain  areas   ,  

No  


12. 1»  new  construction  occurring  along  with  renovation  activity? 
If  yes,  please  indicate  extent  ancf  kind. 

SECTION  B.  Assisted  or  Subsidized  Rehabillution  ^ 

1.  Does  your  city  government  have  a  program  or  mechanism  to  assist  or  subsidize  housing  rehabilitation 
-    for  low  and  moderate  income  residents? 

Yes  No 
(If  yes,  please  describe  briefly  or  enclose  descriptive  materials) 


Number  of  units  rehabilitated 


Types  of  structures  affected   *  ^  

Single'family  i   :  ; 

'  "  % 

Mult  i  family  

Are  the  units  in  scattered  locations  or  concentrated  ;n  particular  neighborhoods. 


(please  check) 

If  the  units  are  in  particular  neighborhoods,  please  indicate  the  general  characteristics  of  those  areas. 

r 

/ 
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t>o«  your  ilalc  80vcrnmcnl  have  a  progmm  or  mi  .nanism  lo  aitisl  or  subsiduc  housinR  rchabililaiion 
for  low.  or  moderate  income  residents? 


Yes. 


(If  yes,  please  describe  brieflyor  enclose  descriptive  materials,) 


Number  of  units  rehabilitated  ' 
Types  of  structures  affected  ' 

% 

Single-family  '   " 

% 

Mullifamily  '   ;  

Are  the  units  in  scattered  locations  or  concentrated  in  particular  neighborhoods.^  ? 

,  •   (please  check) 

/ 

If  the  units  are  in  particular  neighborhoods,  please  indicate  the  general  characteristics  of  those  areas. 


^AMfc 
TTfLE 
PHONb  ^UMBbR 
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mma  of  fartouur  ubor  mmmm  in  rehabiutated  neighborhoods 


Pfoteuiontli 
AM  White 
CollttWorkM 


IHHHIIIIIIIIIIIIII  ■ 


BtueCollir 
Worktrt 


||HHH||llillHHIIIIII|li 


Unnnployfld 


Ullllllllllllll 


TT 

10 


Before  rehabilitation  ||||||| 
Attimeoftheitudy 


20 


r 
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THE  COALITION  NETWORK 


Baltimore 

TUe  Baltimore  Urban  Coalition 


New  York 

New  Vork  Urban  Coalition 


Chicago 

The  Latino  Institute 

The  Woodlawn  Organization  J 
Ctncincutt 

Community  Action  Commission  of  the 
Cincinnati  Area 

Columbus  ^ 
Columbus  Metropolitan  Area  Community 
Action  Organization 

Denver 

Metro  Denver  Urban  Coalition 
Detroit 

New  Detroit.  Inc. 

r 

F;int 

Urban  Coalition  of  Greater  Flint 


Newark 

Greater  Newark  Urban  Coalition.  Inc. 

Newburgh.  New  York 
Newbu^'Urban  Coalition 

Oakland 

New  Oakland  Committee 
Pasadena 

Pasadena  Urban  Coalition 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  Urban  Coalition  . 
Racine 

Racine  Environment  Committer* 
St.  Loms 

Jeff-Vander-Lou.Inc. 


Gary 

Gary  Model  Cities  Housing  Development 
Corporation 

Hammond.  Indiana 
Lake  County  Economic  0]f>portunity 
Council.  Inc. 

Houston 

.Association  for  the  Advancement  of  • 
Mexican  Americans 

LaJfewood.  Colorado 

We  si  em  Ser>'ices  Systems  Inc. 

Minnc^olis 

Urban  Coalition  of  Minneapolis 

Montclair  '  . 

MontClair  Urban  Coalition 

.New  Bcdfbrd 

Greater  New  Bedford  Urban  Coalition 
New  Qrleans 

Metni])oIitan  Area  Committee 


St.  Paul 

St.  Paul  Urban  Coalition 
San  Diego  ^ 

Graduate  School  for  Urban  Resources  and 
Social  Policy.  Inc. 

South  Bend 

Urban  Coalition  of  St.  Joseph's  County. 
Indiuia 

Stanford 

Stanford  Mid'Peninsula  Urban  Coalition 
Toledo 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Planning 
Association  of  Greater  Toledo,  Inc. 

Washington.  D.C 
AdamS'Morgan  Organization  . 
Minority  Contractors  Assistance  Project 

Westchester 

Westchester  Urban  Coalitioii,  Inc. 
Wtlmington 

Urban  Coalition  of  Metropolitan 
Wilmington*  Inc. 
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CONTRIBLTI ING  TOTIJIS  SURVEY  WERE: 


SANDRA  B.  SOLOMON 
ISAAC  ADAMS 
FRANCES  PIIIPPS* 


M.  CARLHOLMAN 
PRESIDENT 


SARAH  S.  AUSTIN 
KXKCUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 


Kathleen  David 
Hilda  James 
Edward  Ueberman 
Gertrude  Marttti* 
Russell  Palmeri 


•Frances  Phipps  lefl  ihe  Coalilion  in  October,  1977  lo  join  the  federal  governmenl. 
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The  Niliotiil  Urban  Coalition 
1201  Connecticut  Avenue,  N«W. 
Wuhlngton.DX.  20036  , 

The  M\m\  Urbifi  Cuilition  ii  an 
urban  actiun,  »dvM'av>.  anil  inbrtnaliun 
ofgani/aiiun  which  brinj!  tojilhit  ftp* 
rcwntatlvci  u(  bdkinLik.  Ubur.  mJ 
minoriib:  mjvun;  and  Iciilm  ul  livlc. 
iumrnunit V, ami  rcligHMiivrfani/jitkmi  tu  f 
impruveihc  lives  ol  urban  mdcu\%  and 
wMlic  at^d  ri*viU|W  icniral  citb,  Thi' 
Coalition  wurk>lhruu|haMtwurkulkal 
4ililiataandt-uopcniit](ur|anlutluniln 
muri'than  ihinyviilna^ilhccuunlry. 
The  Otaliliim'i  prugram  and  advixaiv 
itmi'i'ntraliun  \rk\\^t\  nnpluymciu*  na* 
itunal  urban  policy,  ixoflomlc  and  buii* 
dcvclopminl.  urban  rdiiiatiut.  and 
houfing  and  urban  rcvitaliuliun. 

oniMfi  of  Ihc  Nitlonil  VrbiJ)  CoiltllM 

Pli'jiJiii;:  M/Cirl  llulnian,sCa.C/i«ir- 
|vri<»«i:  Andrew  Ikiikcll,  Ailwn  C.  Her- 
rijr>dc7.  Sol  M.  Unuwiii  Jamci  M.  Ruche. 
Raul  Y/lgulfre.  Vny  Cklrptr*^  * 
miy.  William  R-  Chancy.  }m  HIIL  Jr> 
Sturm:  MyrticEnn.I}rtft»nrr  CIcttn 
E.Watii. 


Thb  hiddbook  wii  t^rilln  by  Sandn 
Solomun.  Mrtclor  of  Cdvcmmen:  AlTiln. 

iUniribiiliun»iamc  Imm  Fnnk  Smiih. 
Kathi)nCanui.and(K'nniiGali\Spi\lal 
ihanti  to  ihc  ncighburhuiKl  giiidp> 
ar^iunJ  ilh'iuuntnJniiuJing \\m  In  th/ 
Caalilii(nnii^i)fk.iiirihciriug|itlb»i»n 
ihi'handbuiikandlitr  ihv  inlurmaiittn  ihev 
i^tinue  to  prtividi*  i»n  anli^iipla^vnicnl 
ilralitiiit.  Thanki,  luu,  tti  Karrn  yiiai, 
Ibik'l  SIcitu.  Ju  Mell  Rtiv  ami  Charh 
Maikic. 

TIk'  handbuA  tta>  ptx^pareil  umk'rcun- 
lDdHUD'27M*7ll^ilh  thiUi^n^farl* 
mcnl  ul  lltHJiing  and  Urban  Dewh^pml. 
Thk*  M  hmin  nul  nmi^rily  ri'llai 
the  puliiKi  ii  the  di'partmcnt.  ^ 
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^4^'  MntrtKiuclloti 

14     I  Kmmnhr 

Neighborhood  Croups 
yndRclitdSlnilcflei 

14        Strategic^  Involving 
ChoriCiblclnstiiuite 

,  .       Diid  their  Networks 

16        Strategics  Invulviiii! 
'  Private  Sectiir  Interests 

20  Siraiegblnvulving 
HiMoriePrc!kiA'9lion 
InteresDi 

24    ^   Strategies  involving 
Federal  Progniins  To 
Stabiilta'  low  Income 
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28       Strategies  loMininme 
Hnrdsbip  Ass(K:ialed 
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30  Strategiciilpvolving 
Other  Neighborhood 
,  Organiicaiions-Cily-Wide 
Coalitions. 

34  \  3;NdghboM  ^ 
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Resources 
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52  '  6.  Selected  BIbliogTiphy 
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When  th^  National  Urban  Co- 
alition released  its  two-year 
study,  Oispkcetnent;  City  Neiih- 
borhoods'ln  Trmition,  ip  July 
197S,  some  people  still  denied 
that  displacement  was  occurring. 
But  now,  from  city  to  city  across 
^  the  country,  the  evidence  is  clear, 
'An  extensive  study  in  Seattle,  for 
example,  recently  found  that  25 
percent  of  all  renters,  27 '^percent 
of  all  low  income  families,  and  34 
percent  of  all  elderly  peojde  who 
'  moved  during  the  study  period 
did  so  because  they  were  dis* 
placed. 

There  is  every  indication  that, 
asmoreAmericani  lhBn'everb& 
fore  reach  the  age  of  household 
formation  and  as  tlie  supply  of 
new  housing  is  quitp  simply  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demand,  the 
less  alflueni  will  have  an  increas* 
ingly  dilficult  time  competing  for 
housing,  Much  of  the  demand  is 
for  oldifr  housing  ill  urban  neigh- 
borhoods, especially  in  neighbor- 
hoods near  downtown  centers, 
and  that  demand  will  be  aggra- 
vated by  energy  shortaget-not 
enough  gas  for  cars,  or  fuel  for 
home  heating-and. other  re- 
source shortfalls-not  enough 
wood  and  other  materials  fornew 
home  construction. 

There  is  the  sense  that  the  tide 
is  changing  for  big  cities,  but 
there  is  also  the  welf-founded  ap- 
prehension among  many  long- 
time uitan  residents  that  the  tid^ 
may  sweep  them  and  their  neigh- 
borhoods a^lde,  !n  this  period  of 
change,  neighborhood-based  or- 
ganizations composed  of  people 
who  have  a  stake  in  their  commu- 
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nity  arc  be»t  suited  to  turn  rein- 
vestment activity  to  the  benefit  or 
all  neighborhood  residents,  to 
help  build  stable,  economically 
and  racially  diverse  neighbor* 
hoods  from  the  revived  interest  of 
the  middle  class  aiKl  the  com- 
mitmcnt<of  longtime  residents. 
Out  of  the  belief  that  the  people' 
who  actually  live  In  the  nei^h-  \ 
borhoods  experiencing  change 
are  the  people  best  suited  to  d^ 
sign  solutions  to  lit  the  local  prob- 
lems, the  National  Urban  Coali* 

'  tion,  under  contract  from  HUD's 
Office  of  Neighborhoods,  Volun- 
tary Associations  and  Consumer 
Protection,  has  prepared  this 
handbook.,Its  purpose  is  to  help 
community  groups  devise  their 
own  solutions  to  the  displace* 
ment  problems  they  face  by  giv^ 
ing  them  examples  of  what  other 
groups  around  the  country  are 
doing  successfully.  It  is  possible, 
as  these  groups  Ifave  demon* 
strated,  to  protect  and  increase 

.  the  supply  of  housing  for  area  res- 
idents while  nurturing  the  rein* 
vestment  which  promotes 
sunder,  safer  urban  neighbor- 
hoods. 

M.CarlHolman 

Prtsidtnt 

NationalVrban  Coalition 


3 

i 
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The  National  Urban  Coalition   aged  and  abetted  by  public 
has  been  hearing  from  people  *  policlcs-has  caused  the  dete* 
'  around  tliii  counlCLwhojwM^^ 

rizc'lhat,  thTlcs's' aTflueni  are  borhoods  and,  by  ma)(ing  living 
,  being  displaced  as  a  tdult  of  in-   condilions  intolerable,  lias  forced 


creased  housing  costs  but  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  help.  This 
bndbook  is  intended  to  acquaint 
neighborhood  groups  with  strat* 
cgics  to  minimi^.thil  displace* 
mvni  of  low  and  (itodcratc  income 
residents  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomic'and  racial  diversity  in 
theiK  communities.  It  gives 
examples  of  what  other  neigh- 
borhood groups  are  doing  to 
increase  opportunities  for  low 
income, housing  in  their  com* 
munition  offerSiB  catalogue  of 
ideas,  siiQsidy  and  disincentive 
measuris  neighborhood  groups 
can  ad|)cate,  and  it  provides  a 
list  of  Ideral  programs  which, 
may  Moused  to  counteract  dis-, 
placement. 

The  word  "displacement"  is 
I  often  used  these  days  todescribe 
the  situation  in  reinvested  urban 
nelghborhoods  in  which  low  and 
moderate  income  residents  are 
forced,  for  want  of  economic  r^ 
sources  or  the  knowledge  of  alter- 
natives, to  leave  their  homes. 
Reinvestment  neighborhoods  are 
those'in  which  older  dwellings 
are  purchased  and/or  rehabili- 
tated, usually  for  middle  or  upper 
income  occupants.  In  many  cases 
public  fundsdirectlyorindlrectly 
help  finiince  these  improvements. 
Ofcoursc,  there  has  been  another 
kind  of  displacement  going  on  in 
central  city  communities' for 
yeai^s.  Disinvestment-the  flight 
of  private  capital,  often  encour- 


residents  out. 

This  handbook  will  emphasize 
displacement  caused  by  rein- 
vestment, for  it  is  a  more  rccerit 
problem,  one  that  low  and 
moderate  income  groups  have 
had  little  experience  fighting. 
Given  the  economic  pressures 
sometimes  associated,  with  rein- 
vestment, it  is  a  problem  which 
may  accelerate  so  rapidly  that 
there  is  little  lime  to  acquire  the 
necessary  information  and  re- 
sources to  help  the  less  aSluent 
stay  in  their  neighborhoods. 

Nonetheless,  strategies  to 
counteract  displacement  due  to 
reinvestment  bve  borrowed  from 
strategies  to  counteract  disia- 
vestment.  The  objective  is  the 
same-to  provide  housing  oppor- 
tunities  for  low  and  moderate 
income  people  in  their,  homo 
communities,  This  handbook  als6 
offers  examples  of  strategies 
which  neighborhood  groups  hav 
successfully  punued  on  behalf  o 
low  and  moderate  income  people 
in  disinvesied  areas.  Many  of  ^ 
these  strategies  have  the  effect  of ' 
extending  to  people  wiio  would 
otherwise  lacl(.themeaits  or  the 
opportunity  of  owning  the  hous> 
ing  in  which  they  llve-an  ap- 
proach which  many  observers 
feel  is  finally  theon^  wfiyofpn^ 
tecting  low  and  nfoderate  Income 
people  from  reinvestment  dis- 
placement. 
Both  reinvestment  and  disin- 


vestment  may  result  in  a  shoruge 
of  moderately  priced  housing;  the 
former  when  middle  income 
le  move  into  housing  once 
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latter  when  housing"once  inha' 
bited  by  the  less  aOluent  is  aban- 
doned) cither  condemned  as  no  > 
longer  fit  for  habitotion,  or  r^ 
moved  from  the  market  by  public 

or  private  interests.  Many  ob* 
iervers  fed  that  a  shortage  In 
the  general  housing  supply  has. 
resultcd  in  the  recent  spurt  of 
investment  in  previously  disin- 
vested 'Ureas  and  that  disinvest- 
ment, whik  it  perslsu  as  a  for- 
midable problem  for  cities,  will 
diminish  as  thcdemand  for  hous- 
ing,.fueledby.ihecoming4age 
of  the  baby  Doom,  continues  to 
increase.  Clearly,  in  a  time  of 
scarce  resources,  low  income 
people  will  have  increased  dilfi- 
culty  finding  adequaleliousing  at 
'  an'affonlable  price  anywhere. 
A' growing  demand  for  inner- 
city  housing  signalsanimportant" 
change  for  urban  area^,  many  of 
which  steadily  lost  population, 
,  businesses,  and  jobs  during  the 
post-war  period.  Many  middle 
class  households  moved  to  ine 
suburbs  aiid  left  behind  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  minorities,  ana  the 
working  class.  Job  opportunities' 
vanished  apd  unemployment 
grew  at  a  rate  dispropondonate  to 
the'rest  of  the  count^f  Is  private 
capiul  pulled  out  of  urban  busi-  / 
nesses.  Banks  refused  to  lend  to 
homeowners  ln"redlined  neigh' 
borhoods.  Public  funds  were  mar- 
shalled to  subsidize  the  growth  of 
iihe  suburbs  and  to  level  many 


central  city  areas.  These  and 
other  kinds  of  disinvestment  left 
many  urban  neighborhoods  in 
poor  repair,  with  limited  oppor- 
ItidiorimptovciBenl:^ 


i||l1tW'<v>-»-f- •  —  (; 

Small  won'der  that  when  rein- 
vestment began  in  certain  ciljf 
neighborhoods  it  was  enthusias- 
tically welcomed  by  city  govern- 
rtients  because  of  Ihe  prospect  of'' 
increased  revenues  for  Ine  city 
and  increased  confidence  in 
neighborhoods.  Many  long-time 
urbn  residents  also  welcomed 
the  rehabilitation  of  neighboring 
houses. Tlieyweftencouraged by ' 
the  immediate . improvements- 
by  the  improved  city  services,  for 
example-which  accompanied 
reinvestment.       '.  „ 
However,  there  are  increasing 
reports  from  scattered  neighbor- 
hoods in  clliesaroundlhecountry 
that  rehabliiution'of  older  hous- 
ing, now  occurring  primarily  in 
thc'privale  sector,  is  spurring  a 
rapid  increase  in  neignborhood 
housingprices and  thus  Isforcing 
many  low  and  moderate  income 
people  to  leave  their  homes.  They 
are  forced  to  leave  for  varying 
reasons;  a  homeowner  on  limited 
or  fixed  income  i^pressured  to 
sell  at  below-marke^prices  or 
forced  to  sell  because  ofiiicreased 
cosu,  elthei*  for  repairs  to  bring 
the  house  up  to  nousing  code 
standards  or  for  higher  property 
taxes;  a  tenant  isforced  tomove 
either  because  the  rent  is  in- 
creased after  the  house  or  apart- 
ment is  rehabilitated  or  because 
his/her  rental  property  is  sold  for 
owner  occupancy  or  for  con* 
dominium  conversion. 
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The  paiierni  of  (tiiplcicctncnl 
are'M  varied  ai  ihe  ncighbur* 
hoods  In  which  displacement  oc* 
-^it3^al^^,^h^dc^ml{i^;^t^-^if^^5='i 


'?,iS 


placement  are  as  numerous. 
Moreover,  to  add  to  the  complex' 
ity,  disinvested  and  reinvested 
neighborhoods  exiitt  side  by  side 
inmanycltiei,aodeiIeciivcstrat- 
egieslopipvide  low  Ificome  hous- 
ing opportunilics  in  one  kind  of 
neighborhood  maybe  totally  inef' 
fective  in  another.  The  economic 
pressure  is  much  stronger  in  itin* 
vesting  neighborhoods^andhous* 
ing  opportunities  are  accordingly 
harder  to  provide  in  these  aitas. 
But  neighborhoods  which  are 
successful  both  In  attracting 
affluent  giDups  and  in  holdilkg  on 
to  those  low  income  people  who 
wont  tostay  will  be  able  locreale 
a  new  kind  of  stability  in  eco* 
nomic  diversity. 
3ecauseneighborhood$and  the 


problems  faced  by  their  low  in- 
come residents  vary  .so  dra- 
matical^ 

-nillt!nilZill^db|il8ccmentisii&U-~ 
ally  devised  at  the  neighborhood 
or  community  level.  Neighbor- 
hood groupscantailoroutslde  as- 
sistance to  suit  the  needs  of  their 
areas  and  pacbge  different  kinds 
of  assistanc^-from  frdenl,  state, 
and  local  government  and  from 
the  public  nonprofit  and  private 
scciors-as  part  of  a  coherent 
neighborhood-based  strategy. 
Moreover,  neighborhood  groups 
can  act  as  brokers  inside  tie 
community  to  involve  werenf. 
neighborhood  constituencRkin 
making  that  strategy  work.' 
are  able  to  provide  theclos6tc 
home.situation-oriented  counsel-? 
ing  needed  by  low  income 
families  and  to  respond  quickly  to 
such  changes  in . the  commuiiily 
as  the  planned  conversion  of  an 


■apartment  building  to  a  con-  your  neighborhood  is  next  to 

dominium  or  the  reluctanft  of  a  a  rehabilitated  nelgtibQEhood^ 
JfiiadiMkJtoJcai4^^ 

come  residents.        ,  ■  eventually  will  begin  to  expeti- 

Neighborhood  groups  often  ence  reinvestment, 

lhavc  an  understanding  of  the  Reinvestment  moves  in  stages, 

dynamics  otchange  In  their  A  National  UH»n  Coalition  study, 

communities,  a  capacity  for  out-  OisplactmttCity  Htiihhathoods 

reach  and  innovative  solution '  kMnsil'm  (July  1978),  found 

finding,  and  a  base  of  support  four  phases  of  reinvestment  ac- 

from  which  to  act.  Armed  with  •  tivity  and  noted  that  it  wu  in  the 

information  about  the  neighbor-  third  phase,  after  confidence  in 

hood,about  available  asslsUnce,  the  neighborhood  had  iMnesub- 

and  about  the  principal  agents  of  lished  and  itwas  consideivd  to  be 

change  in  the  community  ^local  a  fashionable  place  to  live  and 

re&l  estate  firms,  financial  instl-  therefore  a  good  investment,  that 
tuiions,  insurance  contpanies,  -  displacement  increased  dra- 

and  local  government),  they  may  maiically,  In  the  earlv  phases  of 
devise  effec(lvii'itnl4!gIeitO;|nio^^ 

.  imizedisplaccmentwithmbrein-  workable sttilegiestocountetact 
sight  and  'sensitivity  than  other  displacement  because  theif  Is 
public  or  private  groups.  leupressureontheneighborbood 
What  attracts  reinvestment  to  housing  market.  If  prices  ait  not 
some  neighborhoods  and  not  to  badly  inflated  and  If  private  mar- 
others?  Studies  of  itinvesiing  kei  demand  Is  only  moderately 
areas  show  that  intensive  re-  heavy,  neighborhood  groups  may 
'habilitatlon  occurs  in  neighbor-  beabletocompetcsuccessfullyto 
hoods  close  to  downtown,  jobs,  maintain  low  Income  housing 
and  shopping;  close  loan  Instltu-  opportunities.  Later,  as  a'neigh-  • 
tion  such  as  a  univcralty  ora  hos-  ,  borhood"takesor  or"heaUup," 
pltal;  orclose  to  an  area  of  physi-  it  becomes  incivaslngly  difficult 
cal  beauty  such  as  a  lake  or  a  •  to  manhal  the  hinds  necessary  to 
'  mountain.  It  occurs  in  neighbor-  prevent  displacement, 
hoods  with,8ttractivc,  soundly  Neighborhood  groups  should 
Wit,  older  homes,  often  neigh-  evaluate'the  local  housing  stock 
borhoods  which  have  historic  and  see  where  low  Income  hous- 
character.,It  occun  along  city  .  ingopportunillescanbestbcpl^ 
transportation  lines  where  in-  scr^td.  For  e xrimple,  if  your 
coming  residents  can  eijhcr  walk  neighborhood  has  ^  mixture  of 
or  take  public  transporUtion  to  laroe  multi-famlly  buildings  and 

single-family  homes,  you  may 

Reinvestment  seems  to  surt  in  choose  to  focus  your  limited  t^ 

ijcighborhoods  with  several  of  sources  on  maintaining  one  or 

these  qualities  and. then  spreads  twbapartmentbuildingsasaway 

outward  in  concentric  circles.  If  of  helping  the  greatest  number  of 


peo)Uc.  Low  Income  residents 
have  (llffifrrnt  mAt  k  m\\ 
ancc;  depending  on  wheiher  they 
are  oWhers  6rrenlen,  The  Ni* 
tional  Uriiaa  CoAllllon  study,  and 
virtuallyeveryotherstudy,  Found 
that  renters  are  among  the  groups 
most  likely  tobedisplaced  whena 
neighborhood  begins  to  improve; 
Elderly,  minority,  and  female'' 
headed  households  arc  also  (^^ 
qucnily  faced  with  such  forced 
moves.  / 

Displaocmcnl  of  low  income 
people  may  occur  in  the  earliest 
stages  without  anyone  in  the 
neighborhood  becoming  con* 
cemed.  The  Coalition  found  that 
people  tend  to  think  about  high 
rents  or  high  property  tax  asr 
sessments  as  their  individual 
problem,  and  that  even  once  they 
become  aware  that  change  is  oc- 
culting, residents  take  a  rather 
fatalistic  approach;  they  hope 
that  somehow  the  probli;m  will  . 
not  touch  them.  Only  when  dl^ 
placement  becomes- widespread 
or  when  there  are  other  related' 
issues  involved-like  intense 
speculation-do  local  residents 
begin  to  organiic  around  the 
issue  ofdisplaccment. 

The  earlier  you  gain  general  ac 
ccptance  ofjhe  idea  that  dis- 
placement is  occujTing,  however, 
the  sooner  you  can  begin  {o  at- 
tract the  assistance  you  will  need 
to  permit  low  incom^residents  to 
remain  in  their  present  homes, 
^Identifying  the  problem  and 
'  building  support  for  your  posi- 
tionate,ofnecessity,preliminary , 
to  pursuing  successful  strategies 
/'   to  minimize  displacument. 


r^entlfyingDIiplacement 
Aofl  Miking  the  Cau  o 

'  lfyuuariNlulnkcmlvaiiU|ji!o( 
ihc  uppuriutiilics  fur  vconumic 
divmily  \i\\k\\  reinvestment 
pruvidivvou.musi  [irsi  csjablish 

.  thai  rcinvcsimcnl  \s  uicurring 
and  that  it  is Itavinga  dciri mental 
clkt  un  ihe  neighborhuod  supply 

'  uf  low  income  housing.  Thi'n  you' 
niuM  convince  city  olTlciak  local 
privaie  inlcresis,  and  nearby  ros- 
iMenis  ihai  something  netdsi  to  be 
dune  tu  expand  housing  opportu- 
nliies  for  less  alllueni  ndghburs. 
For  many  residents; observation 
based  on  good  com*inon  sense  will 
be  suHicient  lo  persuade  (hem 
^  tiial  (heir  neighborhood  is  ^hang^ 
Ing.  In  fact,  they  will  probably 
undersland  (hat  there  is  a  prob- 
lem long  before  yuti  begin  lo  acj 
unii.Bui  for  oilier  piijple  in  the 
city,  YOU  will  have  to  make  a  good  . 
case  thai  people  aa*  beiog  dis- 
placed and  that  this  is  a  problem 
or  wiil  becomv^one  in  the  future. 

.  You  can  use  a  number  of  the  fol- 

■  lowing  la'hniqtiestodoM). 

lymiObsmm 

^  If  pt^ple  ill  the* neighborhood 
can  >ee  the.sigQs  of  change,  then 
your  group  will  be  able  to  bring 
them  to  the  atlenlion  of  others  as 
well  Call  on' people  who  have 
been  living  in  i}ie  neighborhood 
for  years  and  record  their  tes- , 
ii,mony  about  the  physical  and 
social  changes  that  have  oe^ 
curred.  Then,  based  on  their  ol^ 
her\aliuns  and  on  shared  insights 
and  upinirtns  about  ihe  neighbor- 
hood, pljin  an  information  cam* 

.8 


paign,  Take  account  of  the  "for 
sale"  .signs  and  architects'  signs, 
the  rchabilitatiun  work  inpg- , 
rcss,  and  the  finished  liumcii'.'Dis' 
cuss  spi-ciOc  cases  in  which  your 
luw  income  Jieighbors  u'crc 
lurced  tu  \ms(.  tdeniify  areas  in 
which  displacement  is  must  in* 
tense  anif  areas  whca-  you  think 
assistance  cuuld  .must  usefully  be 
targeted.  - 

SahJmiiisilUk 

Just  by  looking  at  the  number 
uf  local  newspaper  ads  fur  real  es- 
tate sales  yuu  can  get  a  sense  uf 
whether  housing  is  being  bought 
and  sold  at  a  dispruporllonately 
rapid  rate,  for  example,  the 
number  uf  listings  per  weekday 
for  your  neighborhood  may  be 
two  or  three  normally.  If,  how- 
ever.youdiscpverthatthelislings 
have 'increased  steadily  uvcr^a 
period  of  micnt  months  and  that 
advertised  [xrices  are  rising 


rapidly,  reinvestment  is  pixibably 
undcr^^ay.  You  can  deministratc 
patterns  of  intense  sales  activity 
by  charting  the  stnt- is  which 
ha^e  attracted  the  most  imerest. 

One  problem  with  searching 
the  newspaper,  however,  is  that 
during  the  earliest  stages  of  i|'in- 
vestment  sales  may  not  be  adver* 
tised  .there  at  all.  Real  estate 
interests  frequently  sell  houses 
back  and  lorth-to  each  o||her 
without  improving  them.Thlsis a 
form  of  speculation.  By  the  lime 
^the  houses  arc  advertised  they 
may  already  have  bivn  sold  sev* 
era!  times  and  the  prices  may  be 
substantially  ini1ati>d.by  the  in- 
termediate prufil'taking.  Tenants 
in  your  neighborhood  may  be 
'aware  that  their  building  has 
been  sold  becausea  new  company 
collects  the  ^nt  or  because  the 
rent  is  substantially  increased. 
But,  if  successive  owners  use  the 
same  management  company, 
tenants  may  nut  liavc;iny  indica* 


tiun  of  change.  City  records  are 

•  usually  the  l)est  source  lor  sales 
activity  in' yourneighborhuod. 

,  Deed  recordations,  the  ollicial 
•,  register  for  transfer  of  property 
'  ownership,  provide  tliif  most  use- 
ful evidence  uf  the  sales  trends  in 
your  community.  In  most,  the  of- 

•  fice  of  the  nicorder  of  deeds  keeps 
.  an  o|H'n  record  of  these  real  estate 
"  transactions  in  order  to  protect 

sellersand  buversof  real  estaieas 
well  as  participating  financial  in* 
siiiutions,  Your  group  can  train 
neighborhood  workers  tu  look  up 
the  lot  iind  square  designatiuns 
,  which  correspond  with  street  ad- 
dresses. In  larger  cities  they  ni-ed 
only  know  how  to  use  the  local 
deed  recordation  service  like 
the  Lusk  Rtul  Emte  Dhi'mry 
usually  available  in  your  local 
■  I  ibrary,  The  service  lists  the  buyer 
and  seller,  the  price,  the  street  ad* 
dress,  the  jnort gage  being  fi- 
nanced, aifi  the  lending  institu- 
tion. With  this  kindiif  researeh 
you  .should  be  able  to  list  and 
track  the  transactions  in  the . 
neighborhood  and  arrive  at  | 
clear  picture  of  noighborhooo 
real  estate  activity  within  a  few 
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U\  obM'nc  rcpe;»lcd  ^ali'.s  uf  ;i  par* 
licttlur  piite  of  prujU'i  lv.  When  a 
luiiise  is  iidvcrtKcd  lor  sale  in 
V{)ur  ncijiliburiuMul^  review  llie 
blMury  oi  ihai  pruperty  lu  scv 
how  much  the  price  has  in- 
crcawd.  Properly  tux  asicssment 
records  also  will  icll  vuu  u  great 
deal  abuiil  ihe  neighborhood 
niurkei  und  aboui  ihe  housinfi 
COS!  inereases  which  local 
homeowners  have  been  experi- 
encing. Ag«iin,  you  will  nectl  the 
\\}{  and  square  (jesignalions  of 
each  propitty  you  wani  lo  exam- 
ine in  the assevsuis reeords.  In 
'Mjnie  communities,  iheieare  IinI- 
inps  ul  properly  lax  as\essmenis' 
in  bo(»k  lortn. These  mav  heavail* 
able  in  ihe  public  libra rv. 

Evicliun  reads  are  not  as  easy 

10  oblain  a^  ulher  records,  but 
ihevf  pn»vide  invahiable  evidinie 
of  people  who  are  beinni  forced  oul 
of  ihcT  residences.  In  nmsi  cities 
the  landloid  and  tenant  cmiris 
keep'these  records.  You  may  have 
to  esiablish  a  relationship  with  a 
\\Ki\\  law  sihixil,  lawyer,  m  Icjiid 
HTvici^  olfice  in  order  lo  witi  ac- 
cess to  ihe  files.  In  citieii  which 
have  rent  coniml  c^r  other  ten- 
anls*  rights  laws  un  ihe  h(Hiks« 
•ivicliun  records  may  be  more 
rL^adily  avaiLible^.  Check  with  the 

011  ice*  which  is  a:»signed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  enforcini!  those 
rigliis-for  example,  a  lenl  con* 
iro!  office  wtmid  have  words  for 
evictions  from  all  units  under  its 
authuriiy.But  rcmLni)ber...nKhl 
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sharp  rem  increases  or  failure  of 
the  landloid  to  renew  iheir  lease. 
Hence,  eviction  nvords  areonly 
one  MUiive  ol  information  about 

'displaceiuemanddunot  lell'lhe 
whole  dinplucemcntMory. 

When  long'tiine  neighborhood 
residenis  are  displaced,  neigh* 
Ixjrhuod  insiituiions  often  expe- 
rience a  dramatic  change  in  Oieir 
service  populations.  Churchc) 
and  other  religious  institutions 
may  lost*  their  membership  or; 

*may  lind  thai  their  membehhip 
is  now  making  special  trips  back 
ii»  the  mighborhood  to  attend 
HTvices.  Check  with  church  offi-  j 
cials  to  see  il  attendance  is  suffer* 
in|!  aiul  if  ihcy  keep  records  of 
where  people  are  going, 
\  Schu)ls  also  may  experience  a 
da-line ora  signilicam  change  in; 
llieir  student  Wy..  National 
studies  are  linding  that  re-  , 
habilitating  neighborhoods  at-^ 
tract  musilv  young  couples  with 
no  children  or  with  pre^schooi^ 
agN  hilda'n;  they  wW)  find  that 

^i;|lyt  families  with  childa-n  lend 
lone  moving  oul  of  the  neighbor* 
h(K>d  as  rehabilitation  prugresseSt 
While  schuil  data-like  church 
data-will  not  lei  I  you  whether 
(amities  have  been  displaced* 
they  will  indicate  where  former* 
residenis  of  the  cummunity  au* 
puing,  and  they  will  provide  dra- 
matic evidence  of  neighborhood 
change.  You  may  want  to  track' a 
lew  families  lo  see  why  Ihev 

.  moved  and  whether  they  think 
their  new  housing  and  neighbor- 
hoods  are  better  or  worse  than 
(heir  old  ones, 
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City  directories  and  inverse 
telephone  directories  cxiit  in 
.  many  community  llbrariti.  Each 
provides  listings  of  must  resi* 
*dents  in  your  neighborhood. 
Comparing  listings  from  one  year 
to  the  next  will  give  further  evi- 
dence of  who  has  moved. 

Utility  connections  arc  another 
sourceof  information  on  movers. 
Some  gas,  electric,  or  telephone 
companies  may  share  records  on 
servidc  connections  and  discon- 
nections for  your  neighborhood. 

Postal  service  records  at  your 
neighborhood  post  office  may  re- 
'veal  which  households  have  filed 
change-of-address  forms.  Ask  the 
posimasterif  your  group  canhave 
access  lolhc  filcof  PS  Forms3575 
for  address  changes  in  your 
neighborhood,  Though  you  may 
be  told  that  the  federal  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  does  not  per- 
mit private  citizens  to  do  this,  you 
•  may  be  able  to  gain  access  with 
the  support  of  a  public  organiza- 
}  tion  such  as,a  state  university  or 
.  local  government  agency.  Be  per- 
sistenl. 

Many  displacemem  moves  are 
not  due  to  eviction,  and  they  look 
on  the  surface,  like  any  other 
move.  People  decide' <  that  their 
rent  is  too  high,  so  they'Iocate  an- 
other apartment  and  give  notice. 
^  Or,  people  decide  their  house  Is 
costing  too  much  to  maintain  and 
tell  their  neighborsthey  are  mov- 
ing for  other  reasons-It's  loo 
much  bother."  Elderly  people  es- 
,  pecially,  but  many  younger 
'  neighbors  as  Veil,  may  be  too 
proud  to  admit  economic  defeat. 
Community  groups  recount- 


stories  pfpeople  who  had  been  ac- 
tive participants  in  the  life  of  the 
noiKtiborhood  who  simply  slip 
away.  By  making  it  clear  that  dis- 
placement Is  a  neighborhood 
problem,  your  group  will  be  able 
to  encourage  such  people  to  seek 
advice  and  assistance  when  they 
,  can  no  longer  make  ends  meet> 
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Gellinilhelnfomalloii 
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Gathering  information  through 
observation,  dala/oUection.and 
.lalysis  will  provide  you  with  the 
tools  you  need  to  broaden  diKus- 
sion  of  displacement,  As  you  use 
this  material  to  educate  and 
mobilize  other  residents  of  your 
city,  you  Will  probably  want  to 
coordinate  with  your  information 
campaign  a  strategy  for  seeking 
funding.  While  the  case  studies  in 
this  l^ndbook  show  how  neigh- 
borh6bd  groups  have  packaged 
,  funds  from  dilTerent  sources  in' 
projects  which  preserve  the  sup- 
ply of  low  and  moderate  income 
.housing,  they  do  not  always  indi- 
tale  how  groups  first  obtained  the 
seed  money  nccessarv  to  get  proj- 
ects under  way,  establish  a  track 
record,  and  acquire  the  capacity 
required  to  apply  successfully  for 
government  or  private  funding. 
Active  neighborhood  groups  are 
probably  already  familiar  with 
many  important,  small-scale 
'  fundraising  techniques-soli- 
citing small  contributions  from 
fndividuals; 'organizing  block 
parties,  raflles,  bake  or  rummage 
sale^ifspecial  car  wash  or  fix-up 
crews  for  hire;  or  soliciting  in- 
kind  donation\(for  example;  the 
.  printer  or  the  stationer  who  pro- 
vides flyers  or  the  merchants  who 
,  donate  the  raffle  prizes  as  a  ges- 
ture ofsupport  for  your  group's" 
goals).  ^ 

'  To  acquire  more  sustained  sup- 
port, link  your  fundraising  pjai^ 
with  your  information  campaign, 
building  your  network  through 


•  referrals.  Begin  with  several  proj- 
ect ideas  suitable  for' funding, 
then  as  ybu  talk  with  people  in 
your  city  about  displacement  and 
the  projects  you  plan  lo  initiate, 
ask  for  advice  about  where  toseek 
funding  and  other  non-financial 
assistance.  Community  leaders 
from  locdl  religious  groups,  busi- 
ness firmsi  and  labor  unions  may 
be  able  (o  help  or  to  suggest 
people  in  Iheir  networks  who  are 
likely  donors.  Nonprofit  com- 
munity-oriented organizations, 
some  of  which  are  listed  in  the 
Appendix,  may  have  affiliates  or  ■ 
members  inyourcily  able  tooiTer 
.technical  assistance,  suppprt,  or 
information  about  people  already 
concerned  about  displacement. 
Keep  acard  fileon  the  people  and 
groups  you  contact  with  a  list  of 
the  referrals  each  contact  gives 
you.  Make  a  list  of  people,  to  be 
approached  witii  a  note  on  what 
you  have  been  told  they  can  offer. 

' '  }A(Mki%  Comunity  Supp<m  ■ 

'  By  the  time  you  have  assem- 
bled materials  to  make  the  case 
that  displacement  is  occurring, 
you  also  will  probabjy  have  in- 
volved a  number  of  your  neigh- 
bors in  the  process.  Gather  the 
evidence  your  gr^p  has  col-  • 
lectcd:  the  photographs  and 
.  maps,  the  examples  of  longtime 
residents  threatened  with  dis- 
placement. Locate  low  income 
families  witj]  several  children  or ' 
elderly  people  who  have  lived  in 
the  area  for  a  long  period  of  time 
and  who  have  a  history  of  paying ' 
their  Rpt  and  keeping  their  units  ". 
clean,  but  who  nevertheless  are 
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'faclng"evlcitonrExainplcroP" 
people  being  farced  to  leave  the 
neighborhood  for  want  of  eco- 
nomic means  illustrate  the  in- 
equity  of  the  situation  nnd  will 
strengthen  Immeasurably  the 
other  information  you  niay  have 
:  gBthet%d.Acinni)aroranyermay 
be  a  good  way  to  summarize  the 
sales  trends  and  the  forced  moves 
your  research  has  uncovered  and 
to  describe  the  displacement  oc* 
curring  In  the  neighborhood. 
...Thencontaclothergroupsinyour 
.  '  community  and  ask  if  you  may 
:  make,  a  preMntation.  Presenta' 
V'tiioni  to  existing  groups-other 
neighborhood  org|kniiations, 
'  church  groups,  local  business 
leaden,  women's  groups-arean 
excellent  wav  to  begin  to  muster 
support  for  the  idea  that.commu> 
nlty  action  Is  needed  to  pitscTve 
opportunities  for  low  income  . 
people  who  live  in  the  neighbor- 
iwod.  If  there  are  special  interest 
grDup>Tlike  civil  rights  organi- 
zations, tenanu' coalitions,  or  or- 
ganizations that  serve  the  elderly 
in  your  area^whlch  are  likely  to . 
it  especially  concerned  about 
low  income  and  minorliy  groups, 
then  you  should  make  a  special 
cITort  to  appear  before  them  with 
your  displacement  Information. 
Such  presentations  are  likely  to 
win  youadditlonl  support  and  as- 
sistance as  new  people  become 
concerned  about  the  problem. 
Also,  each  presentation  will  help 
you  know  what  additionalftools 
and  Information  are  necessary  to 
r.k!ike  the  most  elfective  case. 
Vour  pup  can  alio  organize 
informal  tours  of  the  neighbor- 
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hood  and'^hare  with  cummunity 
and  civic  leaders  the  direct  obscr' 
vatiori  .and  ural  histories  Which 
you  have  already  shared  in  your 
group.  Invite  people  who  might 
oe  able  to  help  you  obtain  the 
necessary  resources  to  fight  dis> 
placement.  Use  the  tours  as  a  way 
of  interettting  key  people  in  ar> 
ranging  a  speech  or  other  prcsen' 
tat  ion  before  their  groups,  i 

Appeal  to  all  residents  In  your 
comnfiuniiy.  Although  yoif  woufd 
not  be  organizing  arounct  the 

auesilon  of  ^isplacemenV  if  you 
id  not  perceive  a  threat  to  long-^ 
>  time  residents,  it  will  best  serve 
ytiur  objective  if  your  appeal  is 
,  [tosltivc.  Long'tlme  residents  have 
a  sense  of  attachment  to  the 
neighborhood  which  is  biiiit  upon 
fhared  experience  and  valUes. 
■  This  positive  sense  of  commOnity 
can  be  communicated.  You  ilnay 
find  that  your,  strongest  allies  in 
the  struggle  to  maintain  eco* 
nomic  and  social  diversity  in  your 
neighborhood  are  the  first  groups 
of  people  who  rehabilitated 
houses  in  your  area,  who  moved 
there  because  they^  sought  eco- 
nomic and  social^divcrsity.  Con* 
centrate  on  question  of  fairness 
and  of  rights.  As  you  pursue  these 
strategies  you  will  ^ind  that  you , 
may  have  the  base  for  a  new  ■ 
neighborhood  coalition  to  pre* 
vent  or  minimize  displacement. 

Mobilizing  Support  in  Your  City 
Oncfc  you  have  identified 
people  who  arc  interested  in  help- 
ing watch  for  and  document  dis- 

glacement,  you  ma^  wish  to 
roaden  yoi|r;  information  cam*- 

'12. 


.'paigif!  Your  first  flyer  may  be  ex- 
panded to  a  newsletter  or  a  spe- 
cial  paper  de^ribing  patterns  of 
neighborho<^  displacement. 
Print  the  wor^s  of  new  and  long- 
time neighborhood  rcsidonts  and 
community  leaders  in  order  to 
build  a  sense 'of  comnibn  objec- 
tives, needs,  and  concerns.  In 
most  cities  there  are  citywide 
hou^^ng  coalitions  and  civic 
groups  which  you  can  add  to  your 
mailing  list  and  keep  regularly  in* 
formed  about  changes  In  your 
neighborhood  housing  niarket. 

Getting  information  out  to  the 
general  public  requires  use  of  the 
media.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
media  are  interested  in  an  exam- 
ple oTdisplacement^  either  a  story 
told  from  i  human  interest  per- 
spective or  from  the  perspc9tlve 
of  conflicting  or  competing  Inter- 
ests. Your  neighbornood  group 
therefore  . should  try  to  publicize 
those  kinds  of  stories. 

Familiarize  local  reporlers 
with  yotir  neighborhood.  Identify 
the  reporters  mostjikely.tb  write 
about/your  neigh^rhckid  by  call* 
ing  the  city's  newspaper  offices 
and  asking  who  covers  local  hous- 
ing'5(6)rTes.''THcn  contact  tHesc 
reporters  and  let  .them  know  ydii . 
intend  to  keep  them' regularly  ■ 
informed  about  .displacement  in 
your  neighborhood  and  about  the 
kinds  of  strategies  you 'are  sug- 
gesting to  minimize  thb  problem. 
Invite  them  to  come  and  see  the 
neighborhood  and  share  with 
them  the  evidence  you  have 
gathered.  If  they  know  about  your 
group,  they  will  be  more  likely  to 
respond  when  you  want  to  pub* 
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licizc  a  particular  displacement 
c'aie  or  a  new  community  re* 
source. 

Wrilc|)n»}  releases  which  will 
interest  ihe^media  in  (lisplacc-\ 
menl.  Remember,  a  dramatic 
example  is  what  the  media  will 
need  to  illustrate  the  situation 
which  you  have  documented.  In 
writingyour  press  relcasc.use  the 
example  yuu  have  chosen  to 
dranuitlutheplightorthefamily 
about  to  lose  its  home  or  apart* 
ment.lfthe  family  has  a  landlord 
and  that  landlord  has  a  hlstoiy  of  . 
evictions  and  outstanding  hous* 
ing  code  violations,  describe  * 
tliescBS  well.  Then  include  in- 
formation about  the  neighbor- 
hood as  a  wliote  to  make  it  clear 
your  group  believes  this  example 
is  ijcprescntative  of  a  pjftblcm 
generally  faced  by  low  income 
residents.  Weekly  papers,  often 
short  on  copy,  may  print  a  press 
release  word  for  word,  especially 
if  it  is  well  written  and  compre- 
hensive. 

Do  not  be  reluctant  to  approach 
any  media  outlet  in  your  city.  You 
have  an  important  and  timely 
story  to  tell,  and  must  editors  and' 
'  pnxluccrs  will  be  eager  to  feature 
'  it.  Send  ,your  press  releases  to 
daily  and  weekly  papers  and  to 
television  and  radio  news  de- 
pai;lments. 

Local  television  talkshows  may 
also  be  interested  in  doing  a  seg- 
ment, on  your  neighborhood.  A 
letter  to  a  local  talk  show  pro- 
ducer outlining  the  problem  and 
some  of  the  possible  solutions, 
M  identifying  people-com- 
munily  leaders,  focal  government 


ofrKials^espcrtsjiuffi 
might  be  uke^  to  participate  in ' 
the  program,  is  an  excellent  way 
of  informing  the  general  public 
about  displacemeni  in  your 
neighborhood.  Producers  may  be 
interested  in  the  subject,  but  may 
not  haVe  the  lime  or  staff  to  do 
neceuary^reseuth.  If  a  (fonsider- 
able 'portion  of  their  legworkis 
alreadydone,theyaiemorelikely 
to  Ktxduleltime  for  the  subject. 
Because  television  .stations  are 
required  .ti)  provide  program- 
'mingtlmii  for  communis  service 
features,  they  tncybeparticularly 
intcrtsted'ln  airing  your  story. 

City  coun^iil  hearings,  commis<' 
sibn  nearingt,  and  other  public 
forums  are  usefjil  for  impressing 
upon' local  elected  officials  the 
necessity  of  bringing' pujilicjrc- 
sources  tobear  upon  the  problem, 
Intheend,the'displacementi»ue 
must' be  recognized  by  citv  offi- 
cials if  your  neighborhood  is  to' 
enlist  their  support  in  devising 
local  public  policy  and  channel- 
ing available  resources  necessary 
to  resolve  the  problem  effectively. 
Make  a  direct  appeal  to  local  oiti- . 
clals>u'think  might  be  esp^ 
cially  sympatltctic  to  your  case. 
Public  officials  must  be  convinced 
by  your  research  that  there  is  a 
displacement  problem;  thev  must 
be  persuaded  by  the  broad  base  of 
"support  for  your  coalition  that  a 
solution  is  necessary. 

'  The  strength  of  your  neighbor- 
hood coalition,  the  media  cover- 
age of  your  community,  and  the 
city-wide  contacts  you  have  nude 
should  help  your  group  obtain  a 
commitment  foraction  from  your 
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%;al  goyernipent  and  from  the 
public  nonprofit  andpHvaie  sec; 
tors.  What,  then,  should  your  t 
group  be  recommending  they  do? 
The  following  sections  of  this 
bndbook  wilt  give  you  examples 
of  neighborhood-based  strategies 
to  prevent  displacement.  These 
strategies  have  been  "tried  and  ' 
tested"  by  neighborhood  organi- 
zations which  have  the  capacity 
to  nin  housing  programs.  If  your 
group  does  not  yet  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  administer  such  pro- 
grams, you  might  share  tluitdea 
mentioned  here  wlth.p^Jpi^- 


comtnunity  development  officiajs 
or  leaders  of  other  neighborhood 
gmups-ln  your  city  who  have 
the  expertise  to  advi^  you.  Uni- 
versity departments  of  sociology, 
social  work,  urban'planning,  and 
public  administration,  as  well  as 
law  schools,  will  sometimes  help 
with  neighborhood  projects.  Or 
you  migtit  consult  a  national 
nonprofit  organization,  often  an 
umbrella  for  a  network  of  neigh- 
borhood groups,  able  to  provide 
you  with  the  technifal  assistance 
your  group  needs. 
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Strategies  Involving 
Charitable  Institutions  and 
Tlieir  Networks 

Cliaritable  institutions  are  nat- 
ural and  Immediately  accessible 
allies  for  nelghboibood  groups. 
Religious  organizations  in  por- 
ticular,  because  they  are  often  lo- 
cated In  the  community,  may  be 
especially  concerned  with  the 
well-being  of  nearby  residents 
^nd  with  the  future  of  the  neigli- 
bbrhood  in  general.  Further,  the 
values  to  which  they  are  commit- 
ted are  likely  to  make  them  con- 
cerned about  protecting  oppor- 
tunities for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come people.  Your  neighborhood 
group  may  be  able  to  interest 
them  in  displacement  as  a  hous- 
ing issue  which  vitally  affects  the 
less  affluent. 


i7eve/opin;Mn; 
RtkiionshipsVUlhCharit&hlt 
Imitut'm-^nmi 
Poinis  ,  ,  ' 

•  Contact  representatives  of 
church  and  other  religious  and 
charitable  organizations  in 
your  neighborhood  to  share 
with  them  the  information  you 

-  havecompiledondisplacemeni 
ynd  your  assessment  of  priority 
neighborhood  needs  (for  exam- 
ple, Increased  homeownership 
opportunlties,aMbletvntal 
uniis,'or  cooperatives  for  exist- 
ing rtsideuts).' 

•  Request  a  meeting  with  the 
church  council  or  the  policy- 
making board  of  the  group  to 
solicit  Iheir  support.  Discuss 
with  them  ways  in  which  they 


might  assist  your  neighbor/ 
hood  group  In  the  effort  (0  min- 
imize displacement,  including 
perhaps  a  Joint  request  for  out-  ' 
side  supmrt  in  the  form  of  a 
grant  or  loan  to  firjince  cooper- 
alive  programs, 

•  Ideiilify  an  activist  religious 
leader,  who  might  be  intere&ied 
in  helping  four  group  put  t(^[ 
gether  a  coalition  of  concerned 
citizens  gathered  through  reli- 
gious networks,  committed  to 
common  values  of  equal  hous- 
ing opportunity. 

•  In^estlgaU,  other  sources  of 
charitable  funds.  There  are 
foundations  which  give  their 
money  exclusively  to  local 

,  causes.  Ask  your  local  librarian 
for  a  listing  of  those  founda- 
tions. Staff  members  of  local 
foundations  may  be  willing  to 
help  your  group  devise  an  ap- 
)  plication  for  funding.  Repre- 
sentatives of  your  neighbor, 
hood  group  should  go  speak 
with  them,  prepared  to  de- 
scribe the  displacement  prob- 
lem and  the  project  they  want 
Itlnded.  , 
The  following  examples  show ' 
how  two  nonprofit  organizations, 
Jubilee  Housing  and  St.  Ambrose 
Housing  Aid  Center,  grew  out  of 
the  work  ofpeople  affiliated  with 
religious  groups:  the  former  as  a 
direct  offshoot  of  a  church;  the 
latter  organized  around  a  net- 
work of  religious  activists.  From 
(heir  base  of  religious  support, 
these  groups  have  chosen  to  work 
in  specific  neighborhoods, 
around  paillcular  housing  issues. 
Jubilee  has  developed  an  ap- 


iproach  to  financing  housing 
'  which  includn  nrivmc  loans^nd 
cqntributlons  iruni  l:idividiials 
and  grvups.Bnd  Si.Anibr(iKhai 
furmod  an  ailcmatlv«  rcol  vMalc 
company  tu  protect  its  low  and 
moderate  income  cuRsiiiucncy  in 
Baltdnore. 

Smtf!f:  Pmchau  apartmrn 
buildinp  tu  ptwide  tvopmsive 
»  mnanctnmmdmKfshipop- 
ponmilies  (or  im'mome  ml 
ients;  provide  minimna  ani 
propatymmsnmentlrainini, 

Exmpk  Jubilee  Housing; 
Washington,  D.C. 
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,  Mark' The  WashingiShfia)) 
housing  market  Is  an^n|)he' 

^  must  active  in' the  country,  Willi 
prlvBle'mafket  housing  rehabili* 
laliun  occurring  in  neighbor* 
hoods  all  over  the  city.  Washing- 
ton's metropolitan  areahasuneof 
the  nation's  highest  median  ln> 
comes  and  its  prlvate'sector  em* 
ploymcnt  marltet  isboomlng.The 
city  continues  to  attract  (he  pro- 
fessional groups  must  iiltcly  to" 

■  undertalie  or  dipport  the  re- 
habilitation of  inner  city  property 
and  best  able  to  absorb  spiraling 
housing  costs.. Displacement  is 

'  widely  acknowledged  as  d'scrious 
problem  fur  low  and  moderate  in* 
come  residents,  especially  for 
tenants,  \ 
Neii^kMtood:  Adams  Morgan 
is  among  Washington's  strongest 
real  estate  sales  areas.  Property 
viHues  there  have  increased  ai 
much  as  300  percent  over  the  last 
three  years,  and  they  continuMo 
rise  each  year,  creating  fro- 
portionatc 'increases' in  tax  as* 
sessments.  Demand  for  houses 
and  apartments  in  (he  neighbgr* 
hood  has  pushed  rents  higher,  and 
both  homeowners  and  tenants  arc 
beingdbpbced.An  economically, 
culture  ly,  and  racially  divtrsc 
area  wicre  the  minority  median 
income  is  still  below  the  poverty 
lihe,  Adams  Morgan  Is  rapidly 
being  transformed  Into  a  middle 
class  enclave.  Those  displaced  are 
predominately  black  and  f{is* 
panic. 

Orj^flMiM/iofr.'for  many  years, 
the  Church  uf  the  Saviour  has 
been  working  with  low  Income 
n-sidents  of  the  Adams  Morgan 


'  neighborhood  In  a  variety  of  so- 
cial action  programs.  In  1973  it 
extended  this  involvement  to  low 
income  housing',  when  it  formed 
Jubilee  Housing,  its  nonprofit 
huusingcorporation.Jubilcepur- 
chases  apartment  buildings  with 
contributions,  and  beluw*mar> 

.  ket-interest  loans  from  in* 
dividual!  and  groups,  and  then 
provides  low  income  residents 
with  theoppuriunlty  to  improve, 
manage,  and  eventttally  become 
cooperative  owners  uf  these  prop- 
criies.  Acquisition  and  sub*; 
sequent  lYhabilitation  loans  arc- 
then  repaid  from  thepruceedsoia 
variety,of  fundraising  efforts, 
$500,000  of  which  has  come  from 
private  donations.  Jubilee  nut 
only  provides  housing  to  low  in- 
come people,  but  also  offers  (hem 
training  and  participatiun  in 
housing  management  and  main- 
tenance. It  is  now  in  the  process  of 
devising  cooperative  ownership 
plans  whereby  residents  and , 
Jubilee  Housing  will  become  cu> 
owners  of  multi-family  buildings. 
Tliit  group  has  thus  far  acquired 
five  biiildings  with  a  total  of  185 
units. 

In  aaditlon  to  its  housing  pro- 
gram, Jubilee  and  Its  parent  or- 
ganization, the  Church  of  the 
Saviour,  provide  services  that  in* 
elude  a  liealth  clinic,  a  Montessori. 
nursett^'  school,  children's  pro- 
grams, a  thrill  shop,  and  a  jobs 
program.  Through  iti  neighbor* 
t)uod  coffee  house  and  related  ac- 
tivities,ilisbuildinganclworkcr 
people  with  wid^ranging  back- 
grounds who  are  ;ctlve  partici- 
pant's in  the  community. 


Jubilee  usually  sells  the  greater 
part  of  the  equity  In  these 
buildings-up  to  98  peri'tnt-io 
a  partnership  uf  high  income 
people  who  seek  a  lax  shelter. 
Under  a  lillle-used  section  uf  the 
IRS  code  which  enables  investors 
in  low  income  housing  to  take  an 
accelerated  depreciation  on  their 
investments;  Jubilee  obtains  a 
cheap  source  uf  investment  capi- 
tal. Lately,  Jubilee  has'begun  to 
secure  loans  under  HUQ's  Section 
312  program  (see  Appendix  for 
description)  to  help  rehabilitate 
its  properties.  The  group  has  so 
far  converted  three  buildings 
which  includesomc  ISO  units. 

ConMcf;  John  W.  Branner; 
Jubilee  Huuslng.  Inc.;  1750  Col- 
umbia Road,  N.W.;  Washington, 
D.C.  20009 

Smtsf:  Expand  mership  op' 
pmitfis  (or  Im  imom  «• 
ntersrmfde  coumeling;  pack' 
a^tupim,  private,  and  mon- 
fit  remries;  mptte  wth 
\rea\ estate  fmis. 

f;  St.  Ambrose  Housing 
AidCen]er(SAHAC);Bahlmorei 
Maryland 

Markt:  Baltimore  Is  a  predom- 
inately blue-collar  city  in  which 
Iwal  government  has  done  much 
tu  boost  investor  confidence. 
Therearesigns  of  reinvestment  in 
scattered  neighborhoods,  both 
'whit:  and  black,  and  property 
values  in  these  communities  have 
been  rising  steadily  as  a  result. 
Increasing  displacement  of  poor 
families  is  occurring  in  a  dozen  or 
su  distinct  neighborhoods  adja- 
cent to  the  inner  Harbor  Renewal 
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Area  and  to  sevirul  nf  lliv  city'i 
universiibandparb, 

titi^hhorhooii:  When  ii  wai 
first  organized,  St.  Ambrose  up< 
erated  iti  a  disinvcsled  area, 
Harwuod,  wliicli  only  recently 
began  to  experience  some  spill- 
over rt'invcsiment  from  neighbor- 
ing Charles  Village.  Private-mar- 
ket rehabilitation  is  increasing 
and  beginning  to  put  pressure  on 
the  neighborhood  market.  , 

Or^(tnj:(irioit:  SAHAC  had  its 
origin  in  the  civil  rights  and  reli- 
gious activism  of  the  1960s. 
Founded  by  the  Reverend  Vincent 
Ouayleinl972,SAHACbcganasa 
city-wide  information,  counsel- 
ing, and  referral  service  for  in- 
dividuals and  groups  fighting  dis- 
investment and  speculation. 
Later  it  publicly  opposed  redlin- 
ing and  foreclosures  on  low  in- 
come homeowners.  In  1974 
SAHACformcd  itsown  real  estate 
company.  Within  two  years  it  was 
conoenlratinglls  energies  on  sev- 
eral low  income  neighborhoods, 
including  Harwoud,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  increasing  low  income 
homeuwnership  there. 

Since  June  1972  SAHAC  has 
helped  over  1,000  low  and 
moderate  income  families 
achieve  the  security  of  homeown- 
ership.  The  median  sale  price  of 
the  houses  was  $12,000  in  1973 
and  $14,000  inJ977.  SAHAC's 
home  'buyers  are  low  and 
moderate  income  black  and  white 
families.  During  the  year  1976- 
1977, 46  pereent  had  incomes  of 
$10,(yi]Oto{16,000,and:7pi-rcent 
had  incomes  of  $5,000  to  ilO,000, 
Blacks  have  outnumbered  whites 
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in  the  SAHAC  housing  market  on 
a  ratio  ofK'Vcn  to  throe. 
St.  Ambrose  has  also  under- 
taken the  following  activities: 

•  Counseling  low  and  moderate 
income  families  on  the  availa- 
biiity  of  reasonably  priced 

,  housing  in  the  Baltimore  area 
and  assisting  with  purchase 
and  mortgage  arrangements; 

•  Operating  a  real  estate  com- 
pany which  serves  !':milie3  who 
otherwise  might  not  be  consid- 
ered suitable  homeowncR  (for 
example,  SAHAC  helps  house- 
holds with  past  credit  problems 
or  records  of  intcrrupted  em- 
ployment); 

•  Providing  delinquency  and  d^ 
fault  counseling  for  qver  354 
families  threatened  with  fore- 
closure (32.8  percchi^of  the 
families  were  reinstated  and 
27.1  percent  were  put  on  pay- 
ment schedules}; 

•  Providing  emergency  loanslbr 
families  about  to  be  evicted  and 
helping  low  income  homeown- 
ers petition  for  reduced  tax  as- 
sessments; 

•  Purchasing  homes  from  land- 
lords who  want  to  sell  immedi- 
ately and  holding  those  homes 
until  mortgages  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  low  income  buyers. 
(SAHACacquiredtheapitalit 
needed  to  make  these  pur- 
chases through  loans  from  local 
banks  backed  by  private  and  re- 
ligious groups);  and 

•  Working  with  the  City  of  Balti- 
more to  provide  repair  grants 

t  for  elderly. homeowners  in  East 
and  Northeast  Baltimore.  In 
1977  SAHAC  estab 


.  own  home  repairoperation.  Its 
'  stalfincludesagcneralcontrac- 
tor  and  assistant.  SAHAC  sub- 
contracts the  mechanical  work 
and  oversees  three  carpentry 
crews,  one  consisting  of  neigh- 
boijiood  young  men  in  training, 
Juos  range  from  light  im- 
provement to  total  renovation, 
In  1979  St.  Ambrose  contracted 
for  over  $750,000  worth  of 
work. 

.Through  this  network  of  sup- 
port from  private,  public,  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  SAHAC  ad- 
druses  the  housing  needs  of 
families  for  whom  the  private 
market  either  cannot  or  \j(ill  nut 
provide  shelter. 

Contact:  Father  Vinient 
Quaj'ic;  St.  Ambivse  Housing  Aid 
Center;  321  East  25th  Street;  Bal- 
timore, Maryland  21218 

Strategies  Involving 
Private  Sector  Interests 

'  Your  neighborhoood  group 
should  not  only  solicit  the  sup- 
port of  the  charitable  organiza- 
tions, it  should  alsoconsider  pur- 
suing cooperative  sirategies  with 
.local  financial  institutions,  busi- 
« nesscs,  and  other  for-profit  corpo- 
rations. Neighborhood  groups 
have  been  understandably  hesi- 
tant about  "taking  on"  such 
interests  for  fear  they  will  be 
overpowered  by  ihem.  But  pri- 
vate sector  interests  do  have  a 
stake  inpromotingstability  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  are 
located.  Impress  upon  firms  in 
your  area  that  reinvestment  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  to  create 
economically  and  socially  diverse 
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S  f  neighborhoods  and  a  siabic 
^     orca-widc  market,  not  just  im* 
proved  housing  slock,  and  ihat 
ihcy  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
communilies  which  support 
,      ihcm.  ^ 

Large  firms  and  other  private 
sector  Interests  are  beginning  to 
support  rehabilitation  wr\j  and 
nre  providing  resources  sufficient 
^  io  make  a  substantial  change  in 
the  corhmuyities  thSy  target  for 
assistance.  If  neighborhood 
groups  begin  to  work  with  these 
'  firms  or  institutifins  early  in  the 
planning  process,  reinvestment 
may  be  made  to  work  for  th- 
neighborhood  as  a  whole.  It  ises* 
scntial  to  be  involved  in  the  curly 
stages  because  once  private  re- 
habilitation plans  aa*  underway, 
it  becomes  mure  di%ult  to  inilu- 
encc'thcm.  Some  private  firms ' 
are  now  trying  to  devise  anti- 
displacement  strategies  which 
focusoncuuselingandunka'ping  • 
costs  ofrehabilitationU  so  that 
^  existing  tenants  can  afford  tlic 
pfiM'rchabilitation  rents.  Other 
^    private  plans  stress  relocation 
1     assistfrncc-for  many  neighbor- 
^      hood  residents  this  approach  is 
'  among  the  least  favored. 
Financial  institutions,  which 
neighborhood  groups  sometimes 
view  as  part  of  the  problem,  may 
also  beenlisted  to  help  minimize 
'  displa':ement.  Rapid!;  reinvest- 
ing  cunimuaMes  ususally  attract 
invesimenpby  banks  andsavings 
and  loans.gf  pill  suing  ilics'trtli- 
egies  developed  by  neighborhood 
advocates  to  prevent  redlining, 
your  neighborliuod  group  can 
,  hold  financial  institutions  ac> 
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countable  for  the  kinds  of  loans 
they  are  granting.  Attempt  tone-  ^ 
gotiate  an  agreement  whereby, 
^me  portion  of  the  institution's 
loan  funds  is  designated  for  low  to 
moderate  income  residents  in- 
terested in  home  purchase  in  co* 
operative  purchase,  or  in  home 
improvemrnt  Tmancin;!.  The  rec- 
ords of  these  institutions  are  now  . 
available  ioyou-^>ee  the  section 
of  the  Appendix  on  banking  regu- 
lations. , 

DtaWopiiij;  Vloridn^ 
RdQ!mh\ps\\ith  Prime 

Points 

•  Compile  a  list  of  privnte  sec5 
tor  iniea^sts  in  your  commu- 
nity  that  you  think  might  be  r, 
will'ig  to  assist  your  group. 
Consider  developcni.  local  in-  00 
dustriesjocal  or  neighborhood 
businesses,  the  Chtimbcr  of  ,  ^ 
Commen  .  and  local  financial 

institutions. 

•Contact  private  firms  orinsli* 
tiitionssoyoucanpa^scntthcm  ■ 
with  resiwh  on  displacement 
in  your  neighborhood  and  so 
you  can  acquaint  them  with 
strategies  to  prevent  displace-  ' 
ment 

^  Seek  direct  support  for  your  ef- 
forts and/or  propose  a  joint 
pruject.Whereapplicable.  offer 
assistance  a;  a  liaison  between 
the  private  scctorjntercsts  and 
neighborhood  residllilur 
Rest  possible  programs  that  the 
firm  or  institution  might  wish 
topunueonitsown,        ,  " 

•  Acquirea  working  knowlcdgeof 
the  Community  Reinvestment 


A(  l  (CRA)  ami  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Al'I  (HMDA)— 
sc-r  Append  fx— so  your  group 
can  use  these  laws  to  obialti  * 
support  From  rinaneial  insli> 
lul ions  in  your  area. 
•  Approach  local  Financial  1nsli% 
•luiions  with  a  laundry  list  of 
loans  or  programs  you  wish 
them  lo  introduce  or  expand, 
with  an  agreement  or  memo- 
randuni  of  understanding  lo 
ensure  ongoing  consul lation. 
The  Following  exatnples  show 
how  Ivl'o  neighborhood  organiza* 
tlons.  Ihe  Stevens  Square  Com* 
muniiy  Organization  and  the 
Adams  Morgan  Organization,  are 
working  with  private  sector 
interests  in  their  communities: 
the  Former  adnsmg  a  For-profit. 
conxjcatton*owned  development 
firm  on  low  income  housing 
needs:  the  latter  working  with  a 
neighborhood  savings  and  loan  to 
make^fina'ncing  more  readily 
available  to  low  9nd  moderate  in- 
come  residents.  * 

Stratenv:  Plan  rehabiUtaiioti  to 
tfiiuiffiize  tenant  disphcemetU, 
expand  rental  opportunities  for 
families:  expmid  owversfiip  op- , 
port  unities  for  tenants. 
Example:   Stevens  Square:  ' 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota. 

Market:  Minneapolis  has  an  mC- 
tive  housing  market  with  housing 
rehabilitation  occurring  in  a 
number  of  neighborhoods.  A  city 
study  found  a  ^irly  even  split  be* 
tween  privately  and  publicly 
funded  reinvestment.  New  con- 
struction is  occurring  on  a  very 
limiled  scale  and  is  concentrated 
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ill  the  downtown  area  where  \ 
highrisc*  luxury  condominiums 
are  being  built.  Overall,  the  mar- 
ket is  tight,  with  lesK  than  a  3  per- 
cent vacancy  rate  for  rental  unit«. 

Neighborhood:  Stevens  Square 
is  a  community  .of  3.700  people 
located  just  south  of  the  down- 
town di^rict.  Like  many  inner 
citv  neighborhoods,  it  has  suf- 
fered fronTpoor  maintenance,  in- 
adc^quale  city  services,  and  other 
forms  of  disinvestment. 

Two  groups  comprise  muwh  of 
the  neighborhood  population — 
young,  white,  low  income  women 
(35  percent),  and  the  etl^-rlv  (47 
percent).  Most  Steveits  Sqbore 
residents  are  ppo**.  One-fourth  of 
the  population  earns  less  than 
$2,000  per  year  and  twu-thirds, 
Icss'than  $4,000.  The  predomi- 
nately threc-story,  walk-up - 
brov^'nstone  apartments  have 
many  cfTiciencies  and  one* 
bedroom  unitfi  which  are  ideal  for 
small  households.^ 

Organization:  In  1973  the  Stc* 
vens  Square  Community  Organi- 
zation (SSCO)  was  formed  to  help 
preserve  artfa  housing  and  to 
promote  neighborhood  diversity. 
The  following  year  it  successfully 
petitioned  the  cit>  planning; 
commission  for  funds  to  support  a 
comprehensive  neighborhood 
•plan.  SSCO's  strategy  was  to  in- 
crease use  of  vacant  space  and. 
abandoned  buildings,  preserve 
the  brownstones',  lower  residen- 
tial density. and  provide  adtft)uate 
social  and  environmental  ser- 
vices. The  Stevens  Square  Design 
Surve.v,  which  SSCO  produced, 
relied  heavily  upon  information 


provided  by  community  resi- 
dents. 

Several  years  ago  SSCO  pur- 
chased vacant,  land  in  order  to 
build  new  privately  owned  rental 
hoiisinc.  The  organization  was 
puVticuTnrly  interL^ted  in  provid- 
ing units  for  families  not  ade- 
quately accommodated  in  the 
urea's  predominately  small 
apartments.  That  plan  was  aban- 
doned, however,  and  SSCO  is  now 
discussing  the  possibility  of  pur- 
chasing cMsling  duplexes  and 
moving  them  into  the  area  to 
house  larger  families.  * 

iCleanwhile.  in  197^,  Stevens 
Court,  Inc.,  a  for-profit  real  estate 
group,  in  which  General  Mills 
holds  a  51  percent  interest,  was 
formed  to  purchase  apartjiQcnt 
buildings — either  thdse  wKh  high 
vAcaney  rales  or  those  that  had 
been  abandoned.  With  additional 
rehabilitation'  funcfs  from  Gen* 
eral  Mills.  Stevens  Court  then 
remodeled  the  buildings  and  put 
.  them  back  on  the  market  at  rents 
about  20  percent  higher  than  prc- 
rehabilitation  levels.  . 


Despite  careful  planning  and 
good  intentions  on  the  part  of 
Slevens  Court  to  minimize  dis- 
placement, some  residents,  es- 
pecially elderly  people  and  un- 
employed transients,  could  not 
afford  the  modemlc  increases  in 
t^e  rents— from  $90  to  $120  per 
month  foranefnciency  uoilifrom 
$130  to  $180  per  month  for  a  one- 
bedroom  apartment.  Stevens 
Court, #In(^..  provided  some  of 
theSe  residents  with  apartments 
in  nearby  unrenovpted  buildings 
at  comparable  renis.  in  some  in- 
stances, internal^  rent  subsidies 
were  arrjtnged  whereby  older 
tenants  in  a  newly  renovated 
building. were  charged  lower 
rentsand  n^rw  tenants  paid  higher 
rents.  The  total  collected  rents 
thus  covered  maintenance  and 
other  costs.  In  some  units.  Section 
8  subsidies  (see  Appendix)  were 
used.  ^ 

Nonetheless,  QencraK  Mills  re- 
cently announced  that  Stevens 
Court.  Inc.,  has  continued  to  op- 
cratc'at  a  deficit  and  is' expected 
to  continue  to  do  so  for  at  least  the 
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next  five  yciiK.  Il  may  aii 
many  u&  onc  liuir  uf  ih  rcnial 
uiiih  fur  uindominiuin  m  it 
pliauiaul  sioiiiiMil  ilk  rculrMuk 
Uwmls  in  tlie  nciHiiborliiHHi. 
Slill,  ulhcr  iiiveitoni  jri  Slmna 
Cuurt,  Inc.,  Hvm  ready  tu  con- 
tinue upiTating  thi'  remaining 
ratal  prupiTties,  and  tlic  future 
uf  the  prujix't  remains  uncertain. 
The  planning  and  the  upgrade 

^  ing'of  housing  in  ilie  aa^a  liave 
allracid  middle  class  and  prth 
fes^iunal  gruups  who  can  atfurd 

.  higher  rents,  according  lu  a  study 
commissioned  tu  measure  the 
impact  of  ithabilitalion  work  on  ^ 
the  neighborhood.  The  study  also 
recommended  that  the  corpora^ 
lion^  work  with  community 
groups  to  convert  some  Stevens 
Court  pro|)eriy  to  tenant  owner* 
ship.  Negotiations  with  SSCO. 
Common  Space  (a  cily^wldc^co- 
operative  conversion  group),  and 
several  other  groups  anf|resently 
lyiderway.  It  appcaii' likely  |hat 
•SSCOand  Sterns  Court  Jnc. 

_  wj[l  jvork  together  to  convert 
some  buildings  to  cooperative 
tenant  ownership, 
foritort;  Kenneth  WikiStevea^ 
Square  Community  Organiza- 
tion; One  Groveland;  Mln* 

*  ncapoJis,  Minnesota  S5403 

^  Simftfi^:  Emurt  ikt  nti^hhor- 
Iml  jmnckl  mtiutiom  are 
mpo^  m  tu  low  iucfmt  buytrs: 
afm  I  mmhip  opportwutm 

,  for  lu\' income  tcmnls. 

Bmpk  Adams  Morgan  Or- 
gani7^lioiiand  Perpetual  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan;  Washington, 
D.C. 


AfflfkSgi;  above,  pJr/»)V^ 
N(%hiH)rl\iH}d;  See  above,  p.  15 
Orfimtitim:  The  Adams 
Morgan  Organisation  (AMO), 
fuundd  in  I972js  a  community 
orguni/ation.with  an  elected 
council  and  more  l^ian  3,000 
members.  From  the  start  AMO 
has  bam  committed  tosuslaining 
the  diversity  of  the  neighborhood 
and  to  helping  the  less  allluent 
slay  in  (heir  homes  and  apart* 
inents.OnJuly2L1977tAMdand 
several  other  neighborhood 
groups  successfully  completed  a 
"Loan  Policy  Agreement''  with 
Perpetual  Savingsand  Loan.This 
agrt^Mnem  ended  a  year  of  debate 
and  negoUalion,  which  began 
when  Perpetual  lilcd  a  branching 
application  with  (he  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
notice  of  this  application  ap* 
pcarcd  in  an  obscure  seclon  of  a 
daily  newspaper. 

Perpetual  wanted  a  branch  In 
the  neighborhood  because  of  in* 
creasctt  middle  class  interest  in 
the  area,  but  AMO  wanted  to  en- 


sure tharilie  javfugs  and'loair 
company  would  not  contribute  to 
the  displacement  alivady  taking 
place  in  the  community.  At  Issue 
were  Perpeluars  lending  prac- 
tices. The  issue  was  not  redlifilng. 
which  occurs  when  a  financial  In* 
stitullon  refuses  to  make  loans  in 
a  given  geographic  area*^ 
Perpetual  wanted  to  lend/The 
neighborht^  group  wanted  to 
e^isure  that  it  would  lend  to  the 
less  affluent  however. 
»  AMO  submitted  a  petition  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  deny  the  application, 


)  i 
testified  in  opposition  to  Per* 

pelual,and  organized  mittlngsof 
interested  groups  and  individuals 
ii»  tlie  area  to  be  served  by  l(ie 
proposed  branch  office,  The 
neighborhood  group  said  that  the 
past  lending  policies  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  had  not  served  the 
home  finance  needs  of  (he  arta's 
low  to  moderate  Income  families 
and  that  this  failure  had  undercut 
opportunitiesforliomeownership 
by  those  residents.  It  alsoargueq 
that  these  policies  had  an  unjusti- 
fiably discriminatory  impact 
u^n  the  minority  population  of 
the  area  and  thus  violated  federal 
civil  rights  lows,  It  cited  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry's  poor 
inner  city  lending  record  gen* 
crally.  Perpetual  courted  support 
from  local  pmperty  owners,  and 
many  of  them  filed  Icltersandpe^ 
litions  in  support  oflhc  branch- 
ing application.  In  >o  doing,  they 
clear  ly  chal  Iciiged  the  standing  (if 
the  community  oiiganizatlon.fhe 
community  appeared  divided 
about  whc|heKli>  welcome  the , 
new  branch. 

To  gather  consensus  in  the 
community*  AMO,  working  with 
the  Washiniton-based  Public 
Interest  Research  Group,  ciau- 
lated  a  draft  loan  pjlicy  agree*, 
menl  ajid  solicited  suggestions 
throughout  the  savings  and  loan's 
"prime  market  area  for  ways  to 
imptt)vetliat&(,TeementJt  asked 
^Wavfiington's  locally  elected 
neighborhood  ulllcials,  the  Advl- 
sot7  Neighborhood  Commission- 
ers, lo  lake  over  the  negotiations. 
And  it  sponsored  a  referendum 
among  its  membership  of  mora 
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than  3,000  residents.  The  AMO  nied*.  (he  bank  is  bound  to  infont) 

referendum  asked,  "Should  Per-  ihcapplicant of hisorherrighi to 

petual  be  allowed  to  locate  a  SaM-  appeal  to  the  advisory  commit- 

ings  and  Loan  branch  at  18th  and  lee.  Perpetual  is  not  allowed  to 

Columbia  Road?  YES  take  any  final  action  on  a  mbrt- 

MAYBE— Jf  AMO  gage  loan  denial  until  the  coun- 

cin  work  out  agreements  to  safe-  seling  service  and  the  advisory 

guard  the  community  interest."  committee  have  completed  their 

TWnty-ctghl  percent  of  the  vot-  review.  / 

era  j|i  the  referendum  said  "yes,"  ■ '  In  addition  to  its  appellate  role/ 

42  percent  said  "no."  and  30  per-  the  advisory  committee  oversees 

cent  said  "maybe  if. . . .  "This  Vote  the  aercemcnt  and  keeps  Per- 

g^vc,  the  organlMtton'the  cteaft  petual  and  the  community  in- 

mandate  it  .needed  to  complete  fomied  about  implementation  of 

negotiations  with  Perpetual  ana  the  agreement,  It  has  the  right  to 

it  provided  convincing  evidence  meet  with  a  committee  of  the 

that  AMO  wasnegotlatinglngood  Board  of  Directors  of  Perpetual 

failhonbehalfofthecommunlty.  shoiilditwlsh  todoso. 

The  Loan  Policy  Agreement  Contact:  Edward  Jackson; 

commits  Perpetual  and  the  com-  Adams  Morgan  Organlialion; 

ig*^  ,munity  to  "work  together  to  pro-  2311-18thSirect,N.W.;mshing. 

vide  home  financing  opportuni-  ton,  D.C.  20009 

ties  to  the  lower  and  moderate  in-  Strategies  Involving 

come  and  minority  residents."  ^,^(,^0  Preservation 

and  states  their  desire  to  mam-   .  .    .   „  „ 

■Uln-lhe-soelaNnd-tetmtBrrir--*""'*'^^ 
diversity  of  the  ppime  market '  Historic  designation  of  inner 
area.  city  neighborhoods  has  been  fit- 
Perpetual  agreed  to  conslu'  *  quently  associated  with  rein- 
applications  for  mortgages  for  the  vestment  and,  as  far  as  many 
conversion  of  apartment  build-  heighborhood  residents  are  c6n- 
iiigstocooperativeswhcrealarge  cerned.  with  reinvestinent  dis- 
percentageofthetenantswerein-  placement.  Although  it  iscontn>. 
terestedinpurchasingthclrunits.  versial,  historic  designation  may 
/idltagreedtoofferFHAandVA'  'provide  neighborhood  groups 
loans,  with  their  lower  down-  with  an  opportunity  to  Impibve^ 
payment  requlrenients,'  to  area  housing  for  existing  resi- 
nomeownei^  In  the  area.  dents.  Proponents  of  historic 
.The  most  important  elements  preservation  are  growing  more 
of  the  agrtements  were  the  loan  sensitive  to  the  charge  that  prts- 
counseling  service  and  the  eEvationists  have  ignored  the  low 
Branch  Advisory  Committee.  The  income  community,  In  some 
ioaii  counseling  service  provides  ■  cities,  they  are  working  with 
both  pre-  and  post-mortgag^  '  neighborhood  residents,  helping 
counseling.  When  a  loan  is  dd-  them  restore  aifd  remain  in.>h[s- 
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lork  buildings. 

Kisluric  dciignallun 
ernincnl  liasi  at  lu  uhji 
cunscnc  or  ksIwk  huildidgk  uf 
hiiloric  value.  Vfhcn  ti  lilklurlc 
disiriit  iseMablishd,  ihcarcaii 
made  subject  lu  a  legally  binding 
design  review'  process  under 
which  dcndilion.ailerailun.aiid 
constmvilun  uf  buildings  in  the 
di&trici  are  regulated.  Bui  desig* 
lullon  has  been  used  by  real  es- 
tate interests  as  a  marketing  tuul 
tu  attract  middle  income  pur- 
chasers  tu  inner  city  neighbur> 
hoods.  By  increasing  demand, 
this  l(lnd  of  prumuliun  has  been 
regarded  as  one  thai  has.  aggra- 
vated the  economic  problems 
faced  by  longlime.areit  residents. 
Onedisadvanlagefor  lessaKluent 
residents  is  that  restoration  work 
may  be  mor«  costly  than  the  sim- 
ple rehabilitation  ncccssnrv  to 
create  safe,  ftinciiunal,  and  at- 

iraciive'housing.   

- — Ntnnnhciesit,  anjidvamage  oi 
historic designatfoni's  that  it  may 
broaden  opportunities  to  attract 


:hem,to  creaH'  additional  fcwVA..  I  neighborhood  conwrvaiion. 
moderate  incumc  and  ddcrV    The  following  ihixv  examples 
housing  oppurtunities  thell*.  ' 


demonstrate  how  nonprofit 
groups  in  Pittsburgh,  San  Fran- 
ilflsco,  and  Savannah  arc  using 
historic  designation  tu  protect 
housing  opportunities  for  exist* 
ing  residents  . 

Sira/egy."  Provide  wi5/m(|  wi- 
di'Hls,  o[  kiswk  arm  wiih 
cmistkn  anii  {mis  w  nptir 
and  mion  iheir  homes;  expaiiel 
mmrship  opporimhiti  fortM' 
inmwteiiun, 

Exmpk  Pittsburgh  History 


Otw/opk'li'orltidj! 
Rdathmpswiih  Historic 
Pftstfvatm 

Inmis-Or^anivn^  Points 

•  Contact  local  historic  pa^scrva- 
tion  groups  to  determine  what 
kinds  of  areasand  buildingsare 
eligible  for  designation  and  to 
obtain  the  Information  neces- 
sary to  assess  whether  designa- 
tiun  will  be  beneficial  lu  your 

neighborhood.  -  .  . 

•  Contact  neighborhood  groups  and  landmorks  Foundation; 
in  sections  of  your  city  that  Pilifburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Iwve  already  received  historic'  Miirkei:  Pittsburgh's  housing 
designation  to  get  the  benefit  of  market  is  stable.  While  the  city's 
their  experience.  ^  pupulalionisdecliningalaraleof 

•  If  your  neighborhood  has  al-  about  15,000  peryear,  the  number 
ready  rvceived  historic  deslg-  of  households  has  increased,  with 
natioif,  meet  with  the  main  a  greater  demand  fur  small, 
pruponents!'uf  prese/vation  in  single-unit  houses.  Housing, 
yriiir  tt|^-i|  If)  miilte  .hiinumw — pHrrs  aiu  ll'Ibdeiale  luiiipuied 
sensitive  to  tlie  housing  needs  of  with  those  in  other  cities;  the  ay- 
existing  resiuenis  and  worit  erage  real  estate  transaction  in- 
with  them  to  devise  coopera-  '  1978  was  only  $32,000.  Residen- 

oihet  pubHc  or  privaicWurces   *  tlve  strategics  whir''  ";|'i|  pro.  lial  reinvestment^  Is  occurring 

whicli  have  as  their  main  objcc-  ^    lecl  the  neighborhood  supply  of  throughout  the  city,  but  is  esjH.'- 

tive'expanded  housing  opporlu-     mtxleraldy  priced  housing.  ajllyconeentrale^onlheCentral 

nitlcs  for  low  and  moderate  in-   •  Investigate  whether  your  local  Norlh'Side. 

come  people.  Your  group  moy     jurisdiction  has  Conservation  (ie\$h})orhoods:  The  Foirtda- 

want.to advocate  ncxibleopplica-     Districts  (an  area  that  can  re-  lion  beguri  its  work  in  ihu  Man- 

tion  ohodc  enforcement  in  his-     ceive  historic  district  status  Chester  neighborhood,  and  has 

toric  preservation  areas  and  flcx*.    without  historic  slgnlficanit),  since  undertaken  projects  in  the' 

ibic  zoning  regulation  so  that     Neighborhood  Special  Dis-  Mexican  War  Streets  area  and 

while  historic  structures  are  pre-    ,  trictstan  area  with  authority  to  most  re'cenily  in  Station  Square, 

si;pplcment,exisllng.munlcipal  where  large-scale  restoration  of 

facllltics).iior  Special  Iteview  buildings  for  commercial  use  is 
Disirictsfan  area  In  which  zon-  '  underway  in  the  area  adjacem  to 

ing  regulations- are  modified),  the  central  business  district, 
or  some  other  approach  which .   Orianivition:  The  Pittsburgh 

goes  beyond  preKrvation  to  History  and  bndmarks  Fuunda- 


lion  has  joined  wilh.restdenis  of 
.  Mam'hester,  the  local  Urban  Re- 
developmi-nl  Authority,  and  HUD 
to  prof  ide  funds  for  home  repair " 
and  community  imp(pvemenl. 
Oni^'  of  its  main  goals  is. to  pre- 
serve historic  houses  fur  those 
whualreadyliveln  them. 

In  I960  the  Foundation  began 
to  restore  neighborhood  build- 
ings with  the  objective  of  main- 
taining the  economically  and  ra- 
cially diverse  population  there.  It 
has  pursued  a  number  of  strate- 
gies; acquiring  property  owned 
by  absentee  landlords,  offering 
low-intcrijjil  loans  and  free  dusign 
assistance^and  making  available 
information  on  good  restoration 
work. 

One  ^important  component  of 
the  Foundation's  work  has  bttn  to 
purchase  and  restore  abandoned. 
mm  thmugh  the  federal  leased 


served,  they  are  also  put  to  the 
appropriate  needs  of  existing 
neighborhood  residents.  Neigh- 
bornuud  groups  may  wish  to  ad- 
vocate special  exemptions  in 
local  historic  districts  to  allow 


tion  obtains  its  financing  on  the 
basis  of  a  Tive-year  loan  from  the 
local  Urban  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority. Once  the  restoration  Is 
'Tomplete,  it  leases  the  houses  to 
the  Authority  at  a  rale  \(hich 
yields  a  positive  return  on  its  ini- 
tial Investment  In  twelve  to  Of- 
leen  years.  Meanwhile,  the  Au- 
thority sublets  the  huusi'S  to  low 
Iniome  famlllcsat  a  reduced  rate. 
In  elfect,  the  Authority  is  both  the 
"lending  institution"  and  the 

Ml  4tl 

lessee.  ^ 

Work  began  in  the  Manchester 
neighborhood  in  1964  when  the 
Foundation  cunW'd  a  study  of 
Victorian  houses  on  Liverpool. 
Street.  From  the  study  came  the 
Foundation's  first  effort  lylth  res- 
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estate  invaimem.       '  from  iwving  to  olKcrnelghi)^?  visional  plu^^^^^^         ■  Sfraf««y:ComNcp«wn//orijil 

0ia"i«/i»".' A  coalition  of  iiood^  Dispersion  of  Jose  rf"  tricalwoA  tl>e  Center's  itaff  and  -"-^  {'^^jf^^^^^^^^^ 

AsUn-American  groups,  the  dcnu-whalever  tlie  bencflu  in  several  yoting  volunteer,  some  pmksttnd  re  tore  muHi- 

cZtorNcigltborhiod  l«n-  improved  liousing  for  tlien,-  from  the  liulldlng  trades,  com- ,  fmfy  kiliing^  {or  sMtifd 

Z3  SrSIir.  Is  would  result  in  the  loss  of  a  pletedalltenovallons.TheOfnier  hw  7  jy 

SSlTrtheteusW  unlquecommunlty  ^.nagAthere^dentlalsect^^  I'SK'"'^"''^'*' 

stocl(  and  living  conditions  In  The  Center  fought  unsuccess*  the  hotel,  and  hu  an  op«on  0  rmiitnion. 

Chinatown  and  to  preserve  the  liilly  to  p^cve^ll  demolition  of  the  renew  lu  current  R^.  No  fed-  Exmplt:  Savannah  Land* 

Asian-American  conmuniw  I;>lemaiionaI  Hotel,  which  was  eral  money  was  iiiyolved  in  this  niarb  Rehabilitation  Project; 

there.                 '  v'IcveledinmidmManyelderly  -project. Theresultisanimprovcd  Savannah, Georgia  . 

The  Resoura  Center  has  ii''/- '  Chinatown  residents  live  iq  such  hotel  In  Chinatown,  better  hous-  ^o^/;  There  is  a  great  d^ 

vanced  an  idea  of  historic  preser-'  hotels.  A  dcKrlpllon  of  one  hotel  tng  for  the  twelve  occupantt  and  n^nj    housing  In  Savannah, 

vation  which  goes  beyond  the  submitted  to  the  National  Com-  an  effort  to  preserve,the,  strong  pric«  for  housing  are  rising 

architectural  concerns  charic-  •'liilssiort  on  Neighborhoods  found  Chinese  cultural  character  of  a  ^pidiy^  and  the  overall  market  b 

teristic  of  conventional  historic  that  25  elderly  people  were  living  nationally  known  community.  ,|ghi.  The-curreni  vacancy  nte 

preservation  clloru,  This  exam-  on  one  floor  In  room*,  some  win-  _  for  rental  units  Is  less  than  one 

pie  mi  be  be  useful  to  olhel"  dowless,  measuring  eight  by  ten  Under  a  contract  from  HUD  the  percent  and  for  single  family 

community  groups  interested  In  feet.  Roomers  slept  on  the  Door  Resource  Center  Is  continuing  units  it  U  3  J  pereerit.  While  the 

preserving  tnditlonal  social  and  and  sbred  rammon  toilet,  bath,  comprehensive  community  plan-  city  population  has  shown  a 

cultural  patterns  In  their  neigli-  .  atid  kitchen  facilities.  If  these  fa-  ning.for  projects  funded  under  ,i|ghi  decrease  in  recent  years, 

horhoods.  cilltieswererehabllltatddtomeet  HUD's  Community  Development  Savannah's  recent  annexation  of  ^ 

In  its  report,  "Displacement  of  HUD  standards  with  a  private  Bl«k  Grant  Program.  The  Center  anareatothesouihofthecityhaj 

San  Francisco  (^Inaiown."  the  kitchen  and  bath  in  each  unit,  the  is  also  doing  featlbllity  studies  on  compeosated  ior  the  decline  in 

Re8ourceCwterca]lstliearea"a  number  of 'resliienilal  units  nevpublichpuiingopportunllies  population, 

living  hlrtorlc  neighborhood."  would  be  reduced  subsUntlally.  In  the  neighborhood  as  one  way  of  Scitjtbofhood:  Savannah  s  Vic- 

The  community  and  historic  na-  Furthermoiv,  the  cost  of  those  re-  easing  the  housing  shortage  torlfn  District  Is  a  predominate! v 

lure  can  b*  found  not  only  In  "iu  habilitated  units  would  be  In-  there.;  low  Income  black  neighborhood, 

ornate  parapets,  pagoda  rooftops  cfeased,  <nd  neighborhood  Confucf;   Gordon   Chin;  Only  20percent  of  the  residents  in 

and  narrow,  quaint  alleyways,"  groups  were  concerned  that  more  Chinatown  Neighborhood  Im-  the  45.))lock  area  own  their  own 

butdw,  the  reports  says,  In  "the  people  would  be  displaced  as  a  provement  Resource  Ctnler;  1441  homes;  many  of  them  are  elderiy. 

hlstoricindcultural/ichncsi ...  result.  Powell  Street;  San  Francisco,  Cal-  The  area  abuts  the  historic  down- 

embodied  Iqtlie  lifestyles  of  the  ^    In  responyto  this  problem,  the  lfomla'94133  « 

residential  community  andin  the  Center  acqiired  a  fiv^yearmaa• 

ilnlque  services  provided  by  the  .ter  lease  pnpc  residential  por- 

'  '1  smkll  merehants  of  the  neighbor-  tion  of  a  hbtffin  Chinatown  with 

»  hocdi."                  '  a  provision  iftt  permitted  the  •       .  , 

/  The  Resource  Center  argues  lessee  to  rehaMllUte  the  dwelling  if-  i 

'that  preservation  of  Chinatown  is  unlu.  The  street-level  commer- 

Important  to  the  actual  survival  cial  part  of  the  building  was  not 

of  Chinatown's  resldenU  as  welt  included  under  ihe  lease.  Using 

as  to  the  survival  of  the  cultural  ^  privately  donated  funds  and  ■  ^ 

traditions  they  embody.  Many  materials,  the  Center  completed 

Chinatown  residents,  especially  12  units.  Each  pair  of  rooms  share 

the  elderly,  are  constrained  by  a  common  bathroom  and  kitchen.  . . 

language  and  cultural  barriers  Except  for  alnul  $4000  spent  for  ^ 
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(own  area  fruin  which  ihuutands 
of  low  incpme  black  |vuplt'  were 
displaced  In  thH960s  when  the' 
Savannah  Fuundaliun  restored 
800  homes  for  occupancy  by 
middle  class  residents.  Since^ 
then.apruminent  number  of  the 
Foundation  helpedjp  establish 
SLRP  in  order  to  tntnimize  dis*' 
'  placement  in  the  Victorian  Dis* 
irict.   ,  / 

Or);<iHr:dlioii.']nl978(heCityof 
•  Savannah  au'ived  an  Innovative 
"  Projitts  Grant  (see  Appendix  fur 
description  ol  ihisandotherKUD 
programs)  of,{l60,000  and  sub* 
contracted  to  SLRP  for  the  re- 
habilitation project.  By  Febniar)' 
of  that  year,  SLRP  had  acquii;ed_ 
wiyouildmp'  mune  neighbor- 
hood. Nineofthenr  are  now  re- 
habilitated and  I0to;l4  units  are 
currently  being  improved.  The 
Prujixl's  goal  is  to  rehabilitate 
600  units  over  the  wKi  10  year^ 
Additional  funding  has  come 
,  from  HUD  loans  and  private 
foundation  support. 

The  Project  acquires  dete- 
riorated houses  with  private  sec- 
tor funds  and  then  renovates 
them  with  financing  {m  HUD's 
Section  312  Rehabilitation  Lo:*^ 
prognim.ltalsuhQS  plans  totrain 
and  hire  worlccrs  fn)m  the  com- 
munity, paid  with  CETA  (Com- 
prehensive Employment 'and 
IVainingAcl}  funds,  lodu  some  of 
the  rehabilitalion  work. 

After  the  houses  are  rehabili- 
tated, SLRP  plans  to  Mt  them  to 
people  who  qualify  for  HUD  Sec- 
lion  8  rent  subsidii>s,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  keeping  current  area 
residenis  in  tne  neighborhood. 
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Some  of  these  renters  had  been 
paying  as  little  as  $50  per  month 
priortorenovation.SLRPintends 
to  pay  off  lis  loans  in  10  years  and 
then  move  to  some  form  of  icnam 
ownership.  a 
The  Project  ii-notftncentrat- 
ing  its  purchases  in  one  small  part 
of  the  Victorian  District.  Instead, 
it  is  .spreading  its  purchases  and 
its  renovation  efl'orls  throughout 
the  neighborhood  in  the  hope  of 
spiTwning  rehabilitation  activity 
in  order  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance and  quality  of  housing  in  the 
District.  If  successful,  the  work 
will  maintain  a  fixed  income 
presence  in  the  neighborhood. 

_Bui^yittraciing.pB;LrvinX'5L'- 
ment  the  rehabilitation  may  also 
cause  the  area  to  "take  off"  and 
promote  displacement  bf  low'in- 
come  pepple  not  scheduled  f6r' 
SLRP's  renovated  apartments. 
Cotttacl:  Loy  Beal;  Savannah 
Landmarks  Rebbilitation  Proj- 
ect; 701  East  Dlilfa;  Savamiah, 
Georgia  31402  ^ 


Strategies  Involving  ( 
Federal  Frogramt  to 
Stabilize  Low  Income 
Homing 

Neighborhood  groups  seeking 
to  preserve  housing  opportunities 
fur  existing  residents  in  reinvest- 
ing neighborhoods  faa*  a^critical 
problem:  The  very  inflation  in 
housing  costs  which  forces  low 
income  residents  out  also  makes 
it  terribly  expensive  foit-the  group 
attempting  to  help  ihem'stay.  In 
the  must  vigorous  stages  of  rein- 
vestment, not  only  are  prices 
high,  but  the  pace  at  which  sales 
occur  can  be  very  rapid, 

 ^NMl^erhoodjroupsja'mJo^ 

be  must  successful  at  helping  low 
and  moderate  income  residents  in 
two  situations;  if  they  work  in 
outlying  KYtlons  of  a  reinveMing 
area  where  revitallzation  is  in  its 
early  stages,  orJf  revitallzation  is 
just  beginning  in  their  commu- 
nity. The  St.  Ambrose  Housing, 
Aid  Center  in  Baltimore  is  one 
group  which  was  able  to  compete 
with  reaf  estate  interests  for  still- 
inexpensive  houses  becauw  it 
began  to  organize  early  in  the 
reinvestment  cycle. 

In  most. cities  rehabilitated 
neighborhoods  exist  iide-by/-side 
with  widespread  disiiivcsiment. 
Disinveslmrnt  is  still  the  must 
visible  urban  problem,  and  most 
federal,  state,  and'local  programs 
still  have  the  objective  of  camhai- 
ing  blight  by  encouraging  rein- 
vestment. However,  many 'of  the 
same  techniques. fur  the  expan- 
sion of  low  or  iijpderaie  inco(ne 
housing  by  nonprofit  groups  will 


work  in  both  kinds  of  urban 
neighborhoods.  In  a  sense,  re- 
habilitation by  and  fur  existing 
residents-as-  is  must  eco- 
nomically feasible  in. a  disin- 
vested  area-is  the  ideal  solution 
fur  displacement  of  any  kind. 

ApplmfiStraltf>itslo 
Stahilrj!iowlnco\i^ 

•  Contact  neighhorhood  groups 
working  in'disinvested  neigh- 
borhoods in  your  city  and  so- 
licit from  them  advice  on  huw 
to  expand  the  supply  of  low  in- 
come housing  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. Review  with  them 

__fcderaLandJocal.progranis_ 
which  you  might  use,  especially 
in  sections  of  your  neighbor-' 
hood  which  are  still  in  the  early 
stages  of  reinvestment.  . 

•  Determine  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  these  programs 
to  see  if  your  neighborhood  or- 
ganizatioi)  might  successfully 
apply.  The  nearest  federal  re- 
gional ulTice  is  a  good  place  to 
ask  for  such  inforqiatjon  (see 
the  Appendix  for  a  list  of  the 
offices  and  their  addresses). 

•  Talk  to  ofllcers,of  neighborhood 
'group's  in  your  City  who  have 
had  expericn\,-e  with  these  pro- 
grams and  gain  their  insights. 
This  section  describes  three 

neighborhood  groups  that  have 
used  the  federal  tools  available  to 
promote  redevelo|vnent  of  their 
\iixinvested  communities.  They 
have  encouraged  reinvestment  by 
pnividing  low  Income  housing 
.which  thtiy  own  and  mapoge  fur 
neighborhood  residents,  by  at* 
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iraciing  new  ctnploymcm  (ip|xir« 
tuni(i».  aiui  by  pruviding  ftup- 
purtivc  iiucial  M;r>'iccsi  prugrumv 
Some  uf  ihoir  pr6jucls  mighl  well 
be  underiaken  by  groups  in 
•neighborhoods  experiencing 
reinvestment.  For  many  of  the 
groups  tliat  itprescnt  low  income 
inlerests,  the  conirol  and/or 
ownership  of  land  has  become 
key  to  maintaining  economic 
(jiversity  in  their  communities. 

'  Stratcp':  RthabilitatXomts  {or 
low'^incom  ommhip  and 
nntol;  aimt  mployment  op- 
pormitiemd  providt  supporl- 

■  ivemica 

£^dmp/f.^JciT*Vander-Lou,  Inc.; 
$1,  Louis.  Missouri 

""MarJlJrAllhuughlhetllfpopi 
lation  continues  to  decline  in>St. 
him  and  disinvestment  is  still, 
widesprtiid,  especially  on  the 

•north  side^of  the  city,  consider* 
able  private  rehabilitation  ac- 
tivity is  occurring  in  a  number  of 

.  neighborhoods.  Along  with  this 
reinvestment  activity,  displace* 
mcnt  isalsu  repuried.Thc  current 
rental  vacancy  rale  ii4,9  percent; 
the  rate  for  single  unit  dwellings 
is  ^ijwcr  at  2.3  percent.  Local  offi* 
cials  attribute  the  continued' d^ 

'  cline  in  St;  buis'  population  in 
part  to  black  middle  cla.ss  exodus 
from  the  city, 

Stiihhfifhooi:  In  the  mid- 1960s 
Jeff*Vandcr-Lou,  a  black  neigh* 
burhoo^  north  of  downtown  St, 
Louis,  seemed  to  be  headed  for 
large-scale  demolition  and  urban 
renewal .  Plagued  by  severe  disin- 
vestment, over  75  percent  of  tlie 
area  was -unfit  for  its  intended 


use.  Additional  negative,  indices 
such  as  high  crime  and  unem' 
ployment  rates,  and  low  educa> 
tionil  achievement  and  income 
levels  did  not  inspire  a  reversal  of 
this  deterioration.  At  that  time, 
85  percent  of  the  community  was 
owned  or  controlled  by  1^  real  es- 
tate dealers.  Today  the  neighbor' 
hood  is  being  exleniively  re*  ^ 
))abilit3ied  for  existing  residents 
by  the  jelf-Vander-Lou  organiza- 
lion.  t 

Orianiiaim:  Jeff-Vander-Lou, 
Inc.,  was  organized  with  the  ob* 
iective  of  preserving  its  neigh- 
^  iwrhood  and  improving  the  qual- 
'ityofhousing  there. In  t966,when  ; 
St.  Louis,  announced  a  major 
bond  issue  to  raise  money  for 


neighborhood  improvementTTVL 
,  resij|ents  noticed  that  their  area 
was  notably  excluded  as  a  poten< 
tial  recipient  of  these  funds.  They 
concluded  that  their  area  was 
scheduled  for  demolition  and 
began  to  organize  against  the 
bond  by  Investigating  pastuse£of 
city  fundi  and  holding  meetings 
.around  the  cliv. 

'  In  1967,  wlin  the  impetus  pro* 
vided  by  the  bond  issUe,  JVL 
'  moved  to  focus  on  housing  code 
'  enforcement.  By  filing  1,200  in- 
dividual housing  code  com- 
plaints, JVL  precipitated  negoti*) 
/  ations  with  city  officials  and  local 
real  estate  firms  and  successfully 
obtained  ti  pledge  from  the  city 
that  there  would  be  no  urban  r^• 
newal  in  the  neigliborhood.  With 
the  support  it  generated  from  pri- 
vate organizations  and  the  ed- 
eral  government,  JVL  was  then 
able  to  undertaice  the  program  of 
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housing  rehabilitation  atid  eco- 
nomic development  which  it  is 
stiiriyursulng  today.  , 
Jeff- Vandei 'Lou  is*  now  re- 
habilitating hundreds^'of  vacant 
hoiAes.  It  has  completely  re- 
habilitated 334  units  and  has 
built  75new8partmclti  units.  The 
Brown  Shoe  Company,  attracted 
to  the  area  by  JVl,  has  built  a 
one-mlllion-dollat/  plant  in  the 
neighborhood,  wnich  provided 
employment  for/area  residents. 
The  company's  personnel  office  is 
located  in  a  community<managed 
complex,. along  with  the  JVL 
housing  ofilce  and  a  child  care 
center.  Medical  clinics  have  been 
altracjed  to  the  area  and  a  senior 
citizen  center  provides  a  hot 


luncti  program  and  other  services 
to  the  area's  elderly  residents. 
JVL's  education  program  in- 
cludes the  child  care  center  and  a 
Community  Resource  Center, 
which  gives  academic  credit  in 
communications' to  high  school 
student's  and  offers  courses  on 
such  subjects  as  bookkeeping, 
video  tape  in  television  produc- 
tion, architectural  drafting,  and 
graphic  arts.  JVL  also  has  organ- 
ized the  Construction  Manpower 
Corporation,  which  teaches 
neighborhood  residents  build- 
ing-trades skills? 
JVL  is  scheduled  to  begin  a 
$3-million  project  to  build  $8 
units  of  scattered-site  housing  on 
land  cleared  by  iirban  renewal  In 
additi'bn  to  its'  98-unit,  $3.1- 
million  bousing  rehabilitation 
project  already  underway.  The 
neighborhood  group  Is  rebuilding 
much  of  the  JVL  area  and  It  is 


d^ing  so  primarily  fur  existing 
residents.  Alt  the  housing  units 
are  fully  occupied,  and  rent  col- 
lections are  over  98  percent.  JVL 
manages  its  housing  program  on 
a  flexible  rent  scale  ih  order  to 
promote  economic  diversity. 
"Some  rents  are  as  high  as  $26S  per 
month.  I 

For  neighborhood  groups  in. 
disinvested  areas  adjacent  t<j 
reinvesting  neighborhoods,  JVL's 
strategies  have  considerable 
promise  as  a  means  of  securing 
low  income  opportunities 
through  rehabilitation,  new  con- 
struction, and  nonprofit  man- 
agement. 

ConiAct:  Macler  Shepard; 
Jcff-Vandcr-Lou,lnc.;  2754  Bacon 
Street;  St,  Louis,  WIssbuniSJIOr 


Smiegf:  Expand  rmdl  oppor- 
tunities for  &m  nsiitnts 
thmgjk  rthabiliialion  andnew 
comtmctlon;  provide  supportive 
services. 

Exmplt:  Inquillnos  Boricuas 
pn  Accion,  inc.  (ISA);  Boston, 
iilassachusetis  , 

Market:  Boston  has  a  haalthy 
housing  market,  one  which  is 
characterised  by  decreasing 
availability  of  moderately  priced 
rental  housing.  The  overall  va- 
cancy rale  has  dropped  oonsid- 
(irably  over  tlie  past  few  years  and 
now  stands  at  four  percent.  De- 
mand for  rehabilitated  inner  city 
homing  is  high,  and  recently  the 
number,  of  condominiutQ  conver- 
sions has  been  increasing.  Areas 
of  Iniensi  rehabilitation  activity 
are  the  Waterfront,  Back  Bay,  and 
South  End  sections.  The  North 


End  also  has  experienced  spill- 
over reinvestment  from  the 
nearby  Waterfront  area.  A  reas- 
sessment of'all  city  residential 
property-ihe  first  reassessment 
in  years-threatens  lo  raise  sub- 
stanliallv  property  taxes  for  low 
and  mofierate  income  homeown- 
ers, especially  fur  those  in  re- 
vitalized areas.  Condominium 
conversion,  which  has  begun  to 
occur  in  moderately  priced 
apartment  buildings,  may  be  felt 
more  severely  in  the  future  as 
more  rental  units  arc  removed 
from  the  market.  : 
Neiihborhood:  IBA's  neighbtor- 
hood  is  located  in  the  South  End, 
ascctionof  Boston  which  isbe-> 
Inning  to  ste  reinvestment.  In 
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the  late  1960s  the  area  h'ad  badF 
deteriorated  housing  and  in- ' 
adequate  city  services.  Area  resi- 
dents were  predominately  low  in- 
come Puerto  Ricads  and  elderly 
people.  Today,  the  population  of 
the  area  includes  Hispa.nics, 
blacks,  whiles,  and  Asian-Ameri- 
cans. Because  of  IBA's  work, 
neighborhood  hotising  Is  greatly 
improved,  crime  is  r^uced,  and 
the  area  is  cleaner  and  more  liv- 
able. 

_  Or^aniiation'  IBA  was  organ- 
ized in  196S  as  an  Emergency 
Tenants  Council,  The  Boston  Re- 
developjnent  Authority  had  plans 
to  demolish  the  housing  on ''Par- 
cel t9,"a30-acreplot  in  Boston's 
South  End  Urban  Renewal  Area 
and  toconvert  the  land  to  recrea- 
tional and  commercial  use.  The 
organization  took  the  theme  "No 
nos  mutlaremosdelaPatcclal9." 
(We  shall  not  move  from  Parcel 
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19),  and  cuncentmlird  its  efTons 
un  preventing  displacenivnt  and 
improving  area  houMni;. 

By  1978,  ISA  liad  rehabilitated 
or  built  nearly  700  unitsiof  hous- 
ing for  area  r:sidents,  including: 

•  The  rehabilitation  of  71  rental 
units  and  136  public  housing 
units  for  the  elderly  and  for 
familiem 

•  The  consiruciiun  of  a  201-unit 
apartment  building,  Unity 
Tower,  for  elderly  and  disabled 
residents,  including  health  care 
and  other  social  service  facili* 
lies;  '        ,  - 

•  The' construction  of  181  mul- 
tifamily  units  and  two-family 

f  townhouscsinacomplcxcallcd 
Viviendos  La  Victoria,  which 
faces  IBA's  Plaza  Betances,  a 


IBA  also  offers  community  and 
social  services  for  aifea  residcols 
and  fur  other  Bost'^  residents, 
Including;        •;:  i 

•  Housing  counseling  to  help  res- 
ident! locate  adequate  housing 
at  reduced  costii', 

•  Tnlning,  job  placement,  and 
assistance  in  obtaining  union 
membership  and  permanent 
payroll  status  for  skilled  and 
semi'skilled'tlispanic  con- 
struction wuiiers  in  the  city; 

•  Housing  mai^gement  for  ISA 
buildings  stimd  by  their  resi- 
dents; 'i 

•  Thinslaiion  services  specializ- 
ing in  hctilth.  education,  wel- 
fare, and  law; 

•  Bilingual,  bicullural  day  care 
with  a  center  that  serves  50 


-Pu«no-Rican4tyl«-plaza4Hh«!  thildrcmindecfivtycawofagc;- 

center  of  IBAVbuilding  plan;  •  Security  patit\|s  lo  protect  area 
and 


•  The  rehabilitation  of  36  vacant 
^or  deteriorated  units  scattered 
"throughout  theiieightwrhood. 
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residents  and  to  limit  narcotics 
traffic;  and 
•  Cultural  activities  "),sustain  a 
sense  ofjdentity  and  self- 
esteem  iii-the  Hispanfc  com- 
munity. 

Initial  financing  to  help  under- 
take IBA's  earlier  projects  came 
from  the  Episcopal  Church,  local 
private  foundations,  and  anony-' 
mous  donors.  \^ith  these  funds, 
IBA  was.able  to  secure  federal  !«• 
sislince.  IBA  is  considering,  as 
well,  financing  from  the  Massa- 
'  chusetls  Housing  FinanceAgency. 

Under,  i  contract  from  HUD's 
Office  of  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment,. IBA  is  expanding  its 
community  services' outreach, 
rehabilitating  a  church  for  com- 
munity use,  undertaking  a  com- 
mercial revitalization  project, 


andcontinuing  itsSeclionShous- 
.ing  program.  In  addition,  a 
neighborhood  laundi7  has  been 
opened,  and  a  closed<ircuit  teI^ 
vision  system  has  been  estab- 
lished to  provide  bicultural  in- 
formation to  residents  of  some 
IBAapartmentsr 

Contact:  Jorge  Hernandez; 
lQuilin(isBoricu3s£nAccion;405 
Stiawcnul  Avenue;  Boston,  Mas- 
sachuf^'';ts021i8 

Sfrflleg);  Expuni  mialopportuni' 
tits:  otuict  anumtnt  oppom' 
nitiu  and  cmmvcial  resources 
forcrta  residents;  provide  support- 
ive servim.  \ 
Example;  The  Woodlawn  Or- 
ganizatioii  (TWO):  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois 

-~Afafi<r;-Whil*'i:hicago-ha8-a- 
fairly  active  housing  market,  it  is 
not  a  "tight  one.  The  current  va- 
cancy rate  is  6'.6  percent.  7.5  per- 
cent for  rental  units  aha  two  per- 
cent for  owner-occupied  units, 
There  is  currently  sigaificant  pri- 
vate market  rehabilitation  occur- 
ring on  Chicago's  North  Side  and 
some  activity  in  the  Mid-Central 
and  South  Side  areas. 
Nti^hhorhood;  Wuodlawn  is  d 
badly  disinvested  neighborhood 
on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  that 
has  suffered  extensive  residential 
displacement  and  commercial 
deterioration.  Abandonment  has 
been  severe  over  the  past  years. 
Because  of  the  efforts  of  TV(0, 
commercial  activity  is  slowly 
being  restored  and  residential 
opportunities  improved.  How- 
ever, middle-class  Hyde  Park 
(home  of  the  University  oT 
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Chicago)  to  the  north  is  experi- 
encing a  spurt  of  rehabilitation 
activity  and  increased  demand 
for  housing,  which  may  soon  spill 
over  into  Woodlawn. 

Orianimion:  The  Woodlawn 
Organization  (TWO),  originally 
the  Temporary  Woodlawn  Or- 
canizalion,  came  into  existence  in 
1960  as  an  umbrella  group  for  10 
community-based  and  civil  rights 
organizations  concerned  that 
Woodlawn  would  become  an 
urban  wasteland,  its  population 
displaced.  The  organization  grew 
to  1 15  affiliated  members,  includ- 
ing church  groups,  block  dubs, 
senior  citizen  groups,  tenant  or- 
ganizations, and  parent 'groups. 
Its  diverse  membership  and  con- 
stituent base  have  made  TWO  an 
— o^;^aniE»tion-e«n€1^Hwd-wi^h— 
many  issues.  Among  them  in  its 
early  years  were  educalioii,  city 
.erviccs,  and  unemployment.  Be- 
ginning with  a  strong' hou.sing 
program,  TWO  has  moved  to 
uttdertakc  revitalization  of  its 
neigliborhood  commercial  strip, , 
and  to  generate  employment  op- 
portunities for  area  nsidents.  It 
also  runs  a  number  of  social  ser- 
vices programl 

In  1970.  TWO  bDilta.$9.5  mil- 
lion, 504-unit,  low  (o  moderate 
income  residential  development, 
Woodlawn  Gardens,  financed 
under  HUD  Section  221(d)(3).  li 
continues  to  manage  those  units 
through  the  Woodlawn  Real  Es- 
tate  Management  Corporation, 
which  also  manages  other  com- 
mercial, institutional,  and  resi- 
dential properties  in  the  area, 
TWO  owns  and  operates  a  101- 
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unit  Kiitered-iite,  $32-nillllon.  illy,  i  l^office  medicil  center,  a 

muliifimily  project  fininced  tlieiter,  i  newipiw  ind  a  print* 

with  Section  236  fundi  ind  i  ing  service.  TWO  i  lodil  tervice 

$3.4<inillion  development  ihil  prognnu  include:  i  aetoxlflci* 

Includei  87  ui^ti  of  low  ind  tlon  center,  the  Woodliwn  Eirly 

niodente  Income  housing.  Childhood  Development  Center,  i 

Auiited  by  the  Illinoii  Housing  Juvenile  Advocicy  Program  for 

Aiithority  and  HUD;  TWO  con*  voutb  who  are  being  luperviied 

itructed  Jickion  Piric  Terrace  by  the  couru,  and  a  Child  Abuse 

Apartments,  an  {S.S-million,  CounKling  Project. 

322<unit  facility,  which  ii  eco-  Woodliwn  miy  toon  begin  to 

nomlcilly  and  ncliiiy  integnted  attrict  spillover  reinvestment 

(64  percent' of  .the  residents  ire '  from  Hyde  Pirk,  its  northern 

middle  income  ind  20  percent  le-  neighbor.  TWO  hu  not  is  yet 

ceiiTe  public  issistance).  Con-  undertaken  much  rehabilitation 

itructlon  is  now  underway  at  work,  although  plans  are  under* 

Park  Shore  Eut,  which  will  have  way  to  begin  work  on  some  older 

20S  uniu  of  housing  for  the  eld*  houses  in  the  eutem  section  of 

erly  and  148  ilnlts  oi  cooperative  the  neighborhood.  Private  rein- 

housing  for  low,  moderate,  and  vestment  is,  so  fir,  negligible,  and 

middle  Income  people.  '  vicint  ind  abandoned  houses  are 
— TWO  has  rrffntly  obtained-*— 5tHl  previlein.  If  and  wlinTf^an 

commitment  of  $12  million  from  vestment  does  occur,  the  TWO- 

the  private  sector  to  rehabilitate  owned-and'Operated  housing  will 

and  convert  a  30S'unit,  vacant  serve  as  an  anchor  for  eidstlng 

and  vandalized  hotel  into  facili*  residents  of  the  neighborhood, 

ties  for  the  handicapped  and  the  Comet:  Leon  S.  Finney;  The 

elderly.  Negotiations  are  cur-  Woodlawn  Organiution;  6040 

^  rentlyunderway withHUDtoob-  South  Harper  Street;  Chicago, 

'  tain  an  Urban  Development  Ac*  Illinois  60637,  - 
tlon  Grant  for  this  project. 

TWO  complements  Its  bbustng  , 
program  witn  ui  amy  o|frelitefl 
programs  in  crime  prevention, 
economic  developmentSouth 
employment  ind  training,  health 
care,  and  education.  Ill  security 
patrol  helps  to  reduce  violence 
and  vandalism  in  Woodlnwn 
Gardens  with  a  40-guard  force . 
drawn  primarily  from  the  Wood- ' 

liwn  area.  o 

It  his  revitalized  commercial  r 
,.  activity  with  a  shopping  center, 
which  gr'.^s  $10  million  annu- 
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StntegleitoMlnlinixe 
HardinlpAuocUtedwith 
Displicement-Couniellng 
and  Relocation 

While  this  handbook  em- 
phaiirxs  strategies  your  group 
might  pursue  to  prevent  dis- 
placement of  neighoorhood  reti- 
^nts,  it  .also  acknowledges  that 
Irawever  successful  you  are  at 
usil}g  these  or  other  strategies  to 
broaden  housing  opportunities 
for  low  income  people,  some 
forced  moves  are  bound  to  occur. 
Your  group  may  not  have  consid- 
ered how  to  help  displaced  people 
relocate.' Many  nelgnboriiood  or- 
ganizatloni  feel  that  If  they- dl^ 
cuu  relouiion,  they  may  encour- 
age the  public  ind  privite  sectors 
spiicement  with 
relocitlon  policies  rather  than 
prevention  policies.  It  may  be 
easier  to  relocate  a  Eimlly  than  to 
prevent  the  clrcumstanca  which 
torce  them  to  move. 

Konethelesi,  If  your  nelghbon 
are  being  displaced  despite  your 
group's  efforts  tostopit,you  may 
wanttoinvestigatewaysin  which 
ypu  can  provide  them  more  in- 
formation about  their  rights  and 
options.  Counseling  may. 'save 
your  nel^bon  time,  anxiety,  and 
money.Itmay  also  help  them  find 
-  belter  Houiltlg  than  they  would 
have  been  able  to  locate  without 
assistance,  Or  it  may  provide 
them  with  the  information  they 
need  to  avoid  being  displaced  at 
all, 

The  following  section  discusses 
counxllni  u  a  strategy  to  inform 
neighborhood  residents  about 


their  rights  under  the  law  and 
their  options  in  the  local  housing' 
market.  It  also  notes  some  federal 
and  local  approaches  to  reloca- 
tion assisunce  that  your  group 
might  want  to  pursue  for  your 
community. 

Counsellng'iv  an  activity  that, 
in  many  ways,  ii  uniquely  tuited 
to- neighborhood  groups,  and 
many  cities  have  used  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  funds  to  contract  with 
them  for  counsel 'ng  services. 
With  or  without  funding  from 
federal  or  local  government,  your 
group  should  consider  setting  up 
a  displacement  counseling  pro- 
.  8«.i!te<!iejl!*tJ.lW«.flrevea.-- 
tlon,  M  that  offers  help  with  r^ 
location  if  necessary.  The  counsel*- 
-ing  program  provides  a  resource 
center  and  focal  point  for  other 
aati-displacement  activity, 

Pfomimcf  Rights 

Displacement  counselors  and 
volunteer  legal  advisors  help  pnw 
tect  a  neighbor's  righu  under  the 
law.  For  example,  in  a  case  in 
which  a  tenant  )s  evicted,  the 
counselor  may  check  to  see 
whether  the  noticr  to  .ouit  the 
iremtses  li  valid,  whetber'the 
andlord  has  complied  with  the 
aw,  and  whether  there  are 
grounds  for  appeal  or  if'tl^ment 
that  would  permit  the  tenant  to 
suy  in  the  unit.  Or,  for  example, 
in  acaie  in  which  a  homeowner  la 
improperly  coerced  into  selling 
his  or  her  home,  the  counselor 
may  check  to  see  whether  a  bind* 
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ing  contract  dues  in  fact  exi&l  and  activity.  In  some  cities  there  has 
whether  (he  ''sale"  may  be  chal-  been  dkussion  about  making  the 
lengrti.  Through  cuunjkcling,  private  neciar  pay  relocation  as- 
people  who  once  mighi  have  siMancc  when  It  causes  displace* 
agreed  to  move  because  (hey  felt  ment,  The  Distric}  of  Columbia 
powerless  lo  challenge  a  more-  Rental  Accommodations  Act  has 
'  a^uenl  landlord  or  buyer,  may  a  provision  that  requires  the  land- 
fom'c  to  learn  that  they  don't  have  lord  to  pay  the  tenant  relocation 
to  move  on  iht  terms  they  have  « assistance  in  the  amount  of  $125 
been  given.  Public  interest  law  per  room  (jn  the  unit  icvbe  con- 
groups-primarily  neighborhood  verted)  when  demolition  or  sub- 
legal  services  or  the  community  stantial  rehabilitation  causes 
legal  scr\ices  programs  run  by  eviction.  Further  the  taw  encour- 
local  law  schools-may  be  willing  ages  the  landlord  to  help  the  ten- 
(0  assist  your  neighborhood  ani  find  comparably  priced  hous* 
group  in  enforcing  whatever  laws  ing.  [f  the  tenant  s  rent  increases 
are  on  the  books  lo«protect  resi*  because  of  the  move,  the  landlord 
denis  from  displacement.  must  pay  the  difference  for  up  loa 
„  ,    .  '       ,       ,  year  So  far,  however,  there  is 
Rdocation  Amiance  tiltle  evidence  lo  indicaic  that  s 
Counselors  can  also  help  pro-  this  law  has  been  well  enforced. 
■--Hfctihrriglrt'toi^^atm^  — San  Francisco-has-aiitnilarffOr 
ance  where  ii  is  provided  under  vision  for  relocation  expenses. 


the  law.  The  federal  Uniform  Re- 
tocalion  Act  of  1970  makes  reloca- 
tion assistance  available  to 
people  who  arc  displaced  as  the 
result  of  priiperly  acquisition  for 
federally  funded  projei  's.  but  the 
Act  currently  does  not  apply  to 
rchabiliiatiun  projects  in  which 
federal  funds  arc  only  indirectly 
involved.'  For  example,  when 
Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Funds  or  Section  8  funds 
are  used  to  support  private  re- 
habilitation efforts,  households 
displaced  by  these  activities  cur- 
tcntly  are  not  eligible  to  receive 
federal  assistance^  Modification 
of  the  law  to  broaden  its  coverage 
is  being  considered'in  Congress. 

Most  displacement  is  occurring 
not  as  a  result  of  public  sectof  ac- 
tivity but.  rather,  private  sector 


CashScttkmm 

In  cities  such  as  New  York  and 
Washington,  which  by  law  pro- 
vide a  long  wailing  period  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  eviction 
notice  and  the  actual  rvlction  (up 
lO'Six  months  tn  some  cases), 
landlords  arc  finding  it  expedient 
;o  offer  a  cash  settlement  to  the 
tenant  who  agrees  to  waive  all 
rights  and  move  immediately.  In 
Washington.landlordsarealsoof- 
feringcashsettlementson  similar 
terms  when  they  think  a  single 
payment  would  be  chi^apcr  than ' 
relocation  assistance  and  where 
they  think  the  tenant  does  not 
know  the  law.  , 

Displacement'  counselors  can 
advise  tenants  before  ihcy  agree 
to  a. cash  settlement' about. 


whether  this  would  be  in  their 
best  interest.  Sometimes  a  single 
^  payment  is  more  useful  to  tenants ' 
than  a  few  extra  mpntb  in  the 
building?  Sometimes  it  is  in  the 
tenants'  best  interest  to  assert 
:heir  rights. 

Cash  settlements  may  L«  sub- 
ject to  abuse,  but  thty  also  may 
broaden  the  options  tenants  have 
when  they  are  forced  to  move*  If 
such  paymcn:s  were  more  com* 
Rion.  neighborhood-  groups  might 
be  abic  to  supplement  this  money 
with  public  or  private  lor 
interest  loan  or  grant  funds  to 
help  displaced  tenants  purchase  a 
home-in  another  neighborhood 
jfnot  in  their  own. 

Disptacemcnt  ImpQct  Fund 

— 5onw-p«opl<Hhave-5uggestfd- 
that  special  funds  should  be  t> 
tablished  by  local  governments  to 
help  people  faced  with  displace* 
ment  because  of  private  sector 
rehabilitation.  The  idea  would  be 
to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  addi* 
lional  real  estate  tax  revenues 
which  the  city  rofeives  as  a  result 
of  rising  property  values  due  lo 
reinvestment  activity  and  lo 
channel  those  funds  either  to  pre- 
vent displacement  or  to  help  dis* 
placed  pcopl*;^  though  nocity  has 
yet  adopted  such  if  program,  dis- 
cussionofihestrategj^isgrowing. 


InfomdtionQnMkhk 
Housing 

Counselors  can  help  displaced 
tenants  and  homeowners  learn 
what  their  options  arc  in  the  local 
housing  market  and  what  assist* , 
ancc  is  available  to  them.  Pimple 


who  have  had  to  sell  their  homes^ 
because  of  rising  costs  may  not 
ha^ ;  a  good  sense  of  what  it  will 
cost  them  to  buy  another  house 
elsewhere.  Other  displaced 
homeowners  may  beolderpeople 
want  to  move  into  an  apart* 
ment  or  housing  for  the  elderly, 
but  who,  because  they  have  not 
moved  in  years,  arc  not  aware  of 
all  sources  of  information  on 
housing  opportunities.  This  kind 
o(  counseling  can  reassure  such 
people,  who  may  be  frightened  or 
confused,  by  giving  them  a  sense 
of  control  over  the  task  of  finding 
another  place  to  live  and  a  sense 
of  solidarity  with  other  neighbor- 
hood residents  at  a  time  when 
they  may  be  feeling  very  much 
alone. 
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8traU|lM  Involving  Other 
Neighborhood 
OrginlxitlonM!lty*Wldt 
Coilltloni 

Your  neighborhood  group  can 
do  much  by  itieif  to  nlnimlte 
diipluement,  but  Iti  sifeciive' 
ncii  cm  increiie  dnmiticiily 
through' cooperation  with  other 
groupi  whoK  neighborhoodt  are 
alio  undergoing  Telnvefltment 
and  dliplacement.  By  joining 
with  other  groupi,  the  lodal, 
economic,  and  pojltical  preiiurei 
your  group  can  muiter  on  behalf 
of|ticauiewlllbemuItlplled.Be> 
cause  varioui  Intereiti  In  your 
city  may  not  want  to  alienate 
neighborhood  groupi,  the  com* 
blnedvoiceiofretrdeniifromdlf' 
ferent  parti  of  the  city  will 
dramatize  the  critical  nature  and 
extent  of  dliplacement  and  the 
need  to  concentrate  reiourcei  to 
minimize  it. 

Clearly  the  potential  exliti  for 
rivalry  or  unhealthy  competition 
between  nelghbor)iood  groupi  In- 
tent  on  attracting  icarce  re> 
lourcei,  But  In  citlei  In  which 
luchcoalltloniexlit,  they  have  ef> 
fectlvely  worked  to'lncreaie  re* 
lourcei,  to  make  local  declilon* 
maken  inuch  more  aware  of  the 
needi  of  the  neighborhoodi,  and 
,to  itrengthen  participating 
groupi. 

Clearly,  too,  ihe'potentlalexlitt 
for  polariutlon  along  racial  or 
ethnic  llnei.  Thii  hat  already 
happened  In  lome  citiei.  But  the 
broader  the  coalition  of  Intereiti 
brought  to  bearon  a  problem  the 
better  the  chancel  to  devlie 

it 

30 


workable  an4  laiting  lolutloni. 
Moit  dlKuuloiiofdliplKement 
to  daiihii  come  from  groupi  rep- 
relenting  black,  Hiipantc. 
Aitan'Amerlcan,  and  white 
ethnic  urban  retidenti.  Theie 
.conitltuenclei  have  more-  In 
common  on  thli  iuue  than  they ' 
have  In  conflict, 

Coalltlonipinbeeipeclallyef* 
fectlve  In  penu;^lng  government 
-to  concentrate  more  public  re- 
tourcei  on  the  prevention  of  dli* 
'placement,  to  devite  more  legal 
'  protectloni  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  homeojvnen  and  renien, 
and  to  formulate  city>wlde  r^ln* 
,  veitment  itrateglei  that  ipread 
rehabilitation  actlvltlet  more 
evenly  over  the  city,  Coalitloni 
can  alio* give  neighborhood 
groupi  the  opportunity  to  share 
the  experience  they  have  ac< 
quired  from  the  situation  In  the 
neighborhood. 

Not  only  can  they  oravlde  each 
other  witn  technical  aiilitance, 
they  ci^n  underuke  clty-wide  re* 
learc))  on  the  local  homing  mar- 
ket.  Experlencei  and  research 
.  that  cut  across  racial  and  ethnic 
llnet  and  encompass  dl^erent 
kinds  of  neighborhoods  will  be  all 
the  more  persuasive.    ,    !  ^ 

A'clty>wlde  coalition  may 
choose  to  focus  Its  attention 'on 
one  central  Issue  In^e  beginning, 
in  tome  cities  where  the  snoruge 
of  rental  units  for  low  and 
nioderate  income  groups  li  par- 
ticularly acute,  clty-wlde  co- 
alltions  have  organized  to  pre- 
serve  and  expand  local  housing 
opportunities  for  tenants.  These 
coallti'oni  are  attempting  to 


cpunteract  dliplacement  cauied 
by  condominium' converilon, 
high'coit  rehabilitation  of' 
apartment  bulldlngi,  convenlon 
of  subdivided  homes  from  apart* 
ments  back  to  single*famlly 
dwelllngSr  and  converilonof- 
bulldlngs  from  residential  to^ 
commercial  use.  Their  tenant  ad* , 
vocacy  is  eipeclally  focuiing  on 
Improving  protections  for  tenants 
under  local  laws.  Work  with  your 
coalition  to  determine  the  urgent 
dliplacement  Issues  In  your  city. 

BumnsaCity-m 
Coilltion-OrtmiilniPoinit 

•  To  build  your  coalition.  Identic 
other  communities  In  which 
reinvestment  Is  occurring,  and 
coniactjelghborhood  groups 
In  those  areu.  Some  citlei  have 
deiignated  formal  neighbor* 
hood  divlilons  with  which 
'  community  organizations  are 
connected.  In  other  cities,  your 
group  may  have  to  contact  the 
council  members  of  reinvesting 
neighborhoods,  pastors  of 

.  churches  In  those  areai,  or 
other  knowledgeable  local  fig- 
ures able  to  give  you  a  lead  on 
groupi  to  contact.  Do  not  be 
diKouraged  If  you  have  to  ask 
many  different  people  before 
you  receive  useful  leads. 

•  Particularly  if  reinvestment 
displacement  Is  relatively  new 
to  your,  city,  the  number  of 
people  conceraed  about  the 
hardship  It 'causes  i|iay  be 
small.  Think  of  each  phone  con* 
\vx  u  an  opportunity  for  you 
not  only  to  leamrabout  others 
who  are  active  In  this  field,  but 


,.,1 


Id  infurni  ihcni  uboul  what  is 
I  happening  in  yuiir  ncighhor- 
hood.  Your  group  tnay  want  lo 
furgc^  an  alliance  with  uigrn- 
izcd  groups  in  disinvcskd  areas 
sinic  your  objectives  may  over- 
lap subsiantinlly-(o  protect 
the  inicrj$ts  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  people  and  lo  in- 
'  crease  housing  opportunities 
for  them. 

•  Contact  local  civil  rights, 
minority,  ur  eihnic  interest 
groups  to  share  information  on 

V '    displacement.  If  these  organi- 
zations are  not  already  working 
on  displacement  issues,  they 
'  arc  likely  to  be  interested  in 
taking  an  active  role  in  local 

•  advocacy. 

t  Organize  a  meeting  involving 
representatives  from  these  or- 
ganizations and  from  :)ther 
neighborhood  groups,  low  in- 
come advocacy  groups,  tenant 
associations,  legal  aid  organi- 
zations, ^religious  groups, 
senior  citizens  groups,  and  so 
on.  In  the  first  meeting  identify 
conmon  issues  and  agree  upon 
a  formal  structure  for  the  coali- 
tion. Identify  other  oi^aniza- 
tions  to  approach  about  purtiC' 
ipation  if)  this  effort. 

•  Consider  alternative  displace* 
ment  sir^itegics  and  discuss 
what  actions  afe  heeded  lo  pur- 
sue them.  Set  clear^priohlies  so 
the  coalition  has  a  workable 

'  agenda.'  / 

•  Determine  which/ people  and 
institutions  are  n'lost  involved 

,    with  reinvestment  in  jour  city 
and  meet  with  idem  to  inform 
,    .  them  about  thcxoaliiion^s 


agenda.  Seek  to  build  good 
>'  working  relationships.  ' 

•  Once  (he  coalition  is  organized, 
publicize  its  activities'-c.g;', 
meetings  with  city  ofTiclals; 
fund  raising  drlves-by  con* 
tacting  locaP  television  and. 
'adio  stations  andjocal  n(|ws* 

■  papers  and  magazines,  •  p  '^" 

•  Build  an  organizational  record 

■  by  keeping  minutes  of  the  meet' 
.  Ings  the  coalition  holds.  ' 

The  following  examples  of 
city-wide  coalitions  in^Seattle, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  San  An- 
tonio illustrate  how  effei,tive 
these  alliances  can  be  once  they 
are  organized.  The  Seattle  Dis- 
placement Coalition  and  Wash* 
ington's  Cily>Wide'  Housing  Co* 
alition  emphasize  tenants'  rights; 
the  former  primarily  thi  ugh  ad- 
vocacy, the  latter  through  advo* 
cacy,  counseling,  and*tcchnical 
assistance.  San  Antonio's  Com* 
munities  Organized  for  Public 
Service  has  moved  from  advocacy 
to  running  programs  benefiting 
low  and  moderate  income  sec; 
tionsofthficiiy. 

SW''^:  Oricnke  a  city-widi  cor 
aliiWH  to  admate  imnli'  riihts 
and  preserve  affordable  rental 
/lowing.    "  . 

Exampk  Seattle  Displacement 
Coalition;  Seattle,  Washington. 

Market:  Seattle  has  an  ex* 
iremely  active  Ijousing  market 
and  a  very  low  vacancy  rate.  Ac* 
cording  to  a  study  conducted  by 
the  city,  rolighly  20  percent  of  all 
households  which  moved  during 
ihe  past  five  years  diji  sc  involun- 
tarily; renters,  particularly  low 
income  and  elderly  renters,  have 
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bunitpiclillyiflictidbyrieini  criiNd  illocitlon  for  houiing  luxury  development  threateni  Ing  conveniloni,  preii  confer- 
Incf 'm  In  nni  levili.  Inflitlon  under  ihe  Communiiy  Develop-  the  supply  of  iflordible  houilng.  encci,  id  hoc  commltteei  with 
In  ^  fifflitv  houilni  coeu  li  mint  Block  Qnnt  Drognm  (from  *Rei|jUnce  on  the  pirt  of  home-  city  offlclili.  mm  milllngi. 
eillmcdd  It  40  percent  per  mr.  three-ind'One<hilf  million  dol-  cwnen  lo  theee  propouli  lllu&-  phone  networb.  ind  itgulir  & 
ThicumntvuiDcynulnSeit-  fin  In  1979^0  tlx  million  dollin-  tntei  the  potentlil  prablemiiii'  illtlonmeeringi. 
tie  li  below  two  percent  with  InM  '  loclited  with  chiniing  zoning  or  ter;  Divld  Bloom;  Seittle 
eome^nelghborhoode  nportlng  The  Coilltton  In  1971  lucceii-  other  locil  regulilloni  to  permit  Dlipficement  Coilitioni  c/o  Pre- 
ilmoit  np  ivillible  houilng.  fully  lobbied  for  i  threMnd'^_the  expat»ioQ.of:'th«4iumber-of— mont•Publlc-Alloclltion^619~ 
— RilnvNimenl-ind  dlr,ilicemettt-oni-hi1f¥oiith  condomlhium '  low' to  moderate  Income  unite.  North  33th  Street;  Seittle,  With- 
ireoccunlngthrouihoutlheclty.  eonvenion  moratorium  that  wu  Neighborhood!  ilitcd  to 'ncelve  Ington 98103. 

SfTHCf^;  A  coalition  of, com-  followed  by  a  new  city  ordinance'  luch  unlu  too  frequently  reilit  >  ^ 

munlly  grouDi,  lociil  le^vice  providing  Improved  nrotectlon  the  change.     '  SmiffiOmluacity-wliico- 

agenelei,  and  Indliilduali.  for  tenanti  atfeeted  oy  conver-  The  Coalition  now  ii  actively  olition  lo  d^mt  tmnu'  #ii  * 

Of|dni(fl(iofi;  The  Seattle  Dli-  ilon.  Tinant  and  lenlor  clilun  engaged  in  a  clty-wlde  effort  to ' .  and  mum  ifforLilt  mid 

Slacemini  Coalition  hu  Involved  onaniutloni  wi^  parflnilarly  bantnedemollttonofitructurally  houski}  prcviit  iielinkal  uiiit' 

D  groupi  working  to  minlmlte  etiectlve  in  coming  tormer  on  lound  houilngi  unleu  that  houi-  nit  to  tmnti'  poups  tni  <n- 

•1  dliplicement  In  that  city.  They  thli  liiue.  Early  in  l97Vihe  Dli-  Ing  li  replaced  by  unlu  of  com-  iMMmnulini 

havi  addniied  a  broad  ilnge  of  placement  Coalition  led  a  luc-  parable  coit  and  quality.  Demo-  Exampk;  Clty-Wlde  liouilng  Co- 

houilng  luuei  with  the  central  ceiihirifibrt  to  amend  the  city'e  .litlonihavi  become  a  leriovidli-  alItlon;Wuhlngton,D.C. 

i  .Eui  on  regulatory  polldei  that  -Open  Homing  Ordinance  to  pro-  placement  problem  in  Seattle  u  •  MdrAir;  See above,p.  IS 

:  ptict  the  lupply  of  iS&tUk  vfdeprotectlonfbrtheelderlyand ,  dsvelopmrnt  preuurei  have  in-  Stnicm!  Membenhlp  orgaol- 

*  houilng,  partleuiiirly  k  teninu.  famlllti  with  children.  Senior  creaied  In  recent  yean,  Renti  utlon  with  a  community  policy 

The  Coalition  Identlfiei  policlei  cittieni  ind  fimillei  led  thli  ef-  iln  have  been  In^reulng  on  in  ..board  which  govemi  the  organ!- 

that  provide  Immediate  ico-  Ibrt  to  combat  the  lerloui  prob-  average  of  20-30  percent  per  yeir  utlon  between  meetings.  Among 

nomlc  relief  and  help  bulld'grau-  lemofueindfamllydiicrimlna-  ilncd  1977,  and  the  Coalition  Is  the  membenhlp  an  many  tenant 

roots  Involven^ent  by  the  people  tb  In  Seattle's  very  tight  rantai  working  on  a  growing  cimpaign  usoclatlons  and  block  clubs.  The 

thnatenad  with  diiplaciment.  \  market.  '  to  place  a  nnt  control  Initiative  coordinating  committee  Df  oEfl- 

The  coalition  hu  liken  an  active  Coalition  efforts  to  change  thi  on  the  bdlot  in  1980.  ceruelects  and  ovenees  office , 

rale  In  a  number  of  h^uiini'n-  city's  land  use  poltclei  for  ilngle  The  Seattle  Dleplacement  Co-  lur* 

lated  (uuiia  at  the  city  level.  In-  family  nelghborhooili-69  per-  alltlon  believes  that,  ultimately,  Ori^ifiilont  The  Clty-Wlde 

eluding!  condomlrJum  conver*  cent  of  the  city's  landmi4ave'  the  solution  to  Seattle's  housing  \  KouelnfCoalltlon,  which  Vis 

slonii'nnt  Incnases;  demolition  been  liu  lucMiiful.  The  Coali-  crisis  will  depend  on  Invplving  In  founded  in  1974  by  two  lielghbor- 

ofitructunlly  sound',  affordable  jlonwuasklngthaUhecltyallow  the  political  prKeii  those  people  hood  groupi,  concintritei  its 

houilna;  dlscrlmlnallon  agalnit  "In-law"  apartments  |n  llngl^  dlnctly  affected  by  the  shortage,  coalltion-buliding  efforts  on 

the  elaerly  and  families  with  '  family  homes  (which  could  be  a  Only  with  this  involvement  doiei  block  clubs,  teoint  unions,  ind 

chlldnn;  ind  the  Impict  of  the  pirtlculir  benefit  for  the  elderly), ,  the  Coilltlon  tixpect  to  free  the  civic  groupe  npnsentlng  hom^ 

dtv'i  new  land  use  policies  on  Its  and  Incniicd  density  on  vacant  teehnlcal.economlc,  andfoiltlcal  ownen.  Its  main  objective  Is  to 

ability  to  provide  and  encourage  lots  for  new/  lot  Income  sub-,  resource!  necessaiy  to  solve  the  promote  a  "stop  people  nmoval" 

anadiquateiupplvofiubsldlud  lidlied  unlti.  Theia  proposils  problem, Consequently, It uies  ill  'cimpiign  In  tne  Wishlngton 

and  low-cost  housing  In  all  parts  wen  made  to  Incnase  the  supply  effective  means  at  lu  dlspoul  to  hout!ng  market  wjferc  dlipW 

of  the  city.  of  affordibli  housing  in  all  inu  Involve  a  broad  nnge  of  cltlteni  ment  Is  common  and  when  73 

hiltical  pniiun  exerted  b)  of  the  city  and  to  help  mitigate  '  and  gnsiroots  organlutlohs  In  percent  of  the  households  an 

the  Coalition  hu  niulted  In  In-  dlipla:tement  pressures  in  ah-  Its  efrorts.,These  Include  mast  ic-  composed  of  tenants.  I 

jiaied  dtv.  ittentlon  to  low  in-  nady  overcrowded  anu  loned  tloni,  conventional  lobbving,  lb  date  the  Coalition  hu  sup- 

comi  housing  nitdi '  i  an  in-  for  multi-family  tiie  when  new  deiiionitratloni,  mearch,  nous-  ported  rent  control,  the  anti- 
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speculation  tax,  and  a  moratur- 

lumoncunduminiuinconvrnlon, 
ll  aho  has  insiituld  a  "icnani 
hotline  lomlorni  U.L\  residents" 
of  their  legal  rights  Jhe  Coalition 
has  publicized  this  inrormation 
resource  ser\'ice  through  public 

"'service  announcemcnts.on  telcvi- ■ 
sion  and, radio  and  notices  in 
newspapers. 

The  Coalition  also  offers  tenant 
iniormaiion  handouts  that  in* 

I  elude  lists  of  groups  and  associ* 
aiions  offering  pro  bono  legai  as* 
sisti^nce,  aone^page  summary  of* 
the  rentconirul  bill  and  a  sheet 
on  requirements  of  the  D.C  hous* 
ing  code  and  on  what  constitutes 
a  housing 'Code  violation.  City* 
Wide  has  run  training  workshops 
for  organizers  of  tenani  groups 

*  and  offers  short.  easy*to*read 
handouts  on  how  to  start  and  ain 
a  tenant  orgafiization.  It  also  pub* 
lishes  a  general  newMetter  and 
maintains  a  phone  tree  of  key 
Washington  contacts. 
Contact:  Jimmy  Garrett;  City- 
Wide  Housing  Coalition;  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.;  Wash* 
ingtun,DC.  20036 

StrQttj^y:  Atlrncl  support  ofncigj}- 
hcfhooil  insiimms:  obiain  kal 
comnilmenl  for  more  quitfible 
distribiitm^  of  public  junds;/pub^ 

ExQ)nple:  Communities  Organ- 
ized for  Public  Service/(COPS); 

*  San  Antonio  .Texas.  / 

Market;  San  Antonio  is  experi- 
encing an  annual^increase  in 
population  of  about  167  percent 
and  housing  demand  has  been 
•  growing.  Most  oi  the  increased* 
/* 
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population  is  accommodated  in 
newly  constmctcd  housing;  re* 
liabliitajion  activity,  liowcver,  is, 
iKcurring  in  tliu  city  s  dcslnimied 
historic  preservation  areas,  as 
well  as  in  other  scattered  areas. 
The  overall  vacancy  rate  in  San 
"Antoniois'slightlyicssthan  five 
percent.  To  date,  there  has  been 
no  survey  or  study  of  displace* 
ment,  There  is  an  adcq'iate  sup* 
{)ly  of  moderately  priced  housing 
available,  but  the  market  for 
lower  income  and  rental  units  re* 
port  iiy  is, tighter.  Demand  for 
low  income  rental  units  in  San 
Antonio  is  high,  in  part  because  of 
the  growing  in-migralion  of  iin> 
documented  Mexican  workers. 
Smri- COPS  is  a  coalition  of 
organizations.  Members  pay  an- 
nua! dues  rjinging  from  $50  to 
ROOO,  depending  on  the  size  and 
budget  of  thi^  groups.  These  dues 
provide  the  coalition  with  its  an- 
nual J10O,OOO  opet'ating  budi'et. 
The  membership,  mostly  drawn 
from  the  Mexican-American 
Catholic  parishes  on  the 'south' 
/and  west  sides  uf^ San' Antonio, 
'  also  includes  some  PTAs,  block 
'  clubs,  and  church  groups  from 
other  parts  of  the  city. 

Run  by  an  eleven-member 
committee  elected  each  year  from 
the  35  participating  church* 
pariihes,  COPS'  funding  is  re- 
ceived primarily  from  private 
chjh-itable  sources,  most  notably 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  also 
from  other  area  churches., 
Qrpmtm:  COPS  was  first 
organized  to  counteract  what 
community  leaders  regarded  as 
spiraling  disinvestment  dis- 


placement in  the  Mexican^Amcri' 
can  section  of  San  Antonio.- 
Community  leaders  built  the  co- 


provements  on  the  North  side  of 
town  to  the  exclusion  of  the  South 
and  West  sides,  As  a  result  of  this 
'icind  ol  advocacy,  COPS  success- 
fully  obtained  new  schools, 
sidewalks^' parks,  and  street  sur- 
faces for  its  neighborhoods  and 
redirected  the  use  of  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  funds 
from  large  economic  develop- 
ment schemes  in  other  less-needy 
parts  of  the  city  to  COPS  neigh- 
borhoods. By  1978,  these  neigh- 
borhoods were  receiving  over 
sixty  percent  of  the  city's  block 
grant  funds.  The  coalition  has 
converted  its  community  support 
into  majority  representation  on 
the 'city  council  and  thus  has 
gained  substantial  political 
power. 

COPS  hasplans  (6  inaugurate  a 
revolving  loan  fund  to  help  pro- 
mote housing  rehabilitation  by 
existing  residents,  BecajSe  of  the 
coalition's  success  in  bttracting 
investment  to  the  South  and  West 
sides  of  San  Antonio,  it  may  have 
totumitsattentionstoprptccting 
the  interests  of  low  and  moderate 
income  people  in  sections  which 
conlinutr  to  attract  reinvestment. 
If  so,  the  city-wide  strategies 
which  served  so  well  to  reduce 
disinvestment  displacement  may 
work  to  help  existing  residents 
preserve  their  housing  opportuni- 
ties, 

Coniact;  Carmen  Badillo; 
Communities  Organized  for  Pub- 
lic Service;  122  East  Durango; 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
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alition  around  sucti  Issues  as ' 
street  repair,  neighborhood  clean 
up,skyrocketingutilily  costs,  and 
poor  street  drainage.  This  last 
issue  was  especially  imporlaht  to 
area  residents  because  every 
large  rainstorm  resulted  in  flood- 
ing, causing  evacuation  of  some 
area  residents,  and  damage  that 
accelerated  abandonment  and 
displacement, 

By  August!  1974,  COPS  had  or- 
ganized sc\pl  ^arliihes  around 
the  street  Jraina'ge  issue.  A  few 
days  before  they  were  to  have  a 
meeting  vinth  city  officials  a 
rainstorm  fuixed  some  residents* 
oilt  of  their  holnes.  This  flooding 
so  galvanized  community  sup- 
port that  large  numbers  of  area 
residents  attended  the  meeting. 
COPS  eventually  convinced  local 
authorities  to  issuca$4I'million 
local.bond  for  neighborhood  im- 
provement. ^ 
After  this  resounding  success! 
the  first  annual  COPS  convention 
attracted  2000  delegates  repre- 
senting 19  "local  COPS"  or  parish 
'  organizations.  There,  the  coali- 
tioif  unveiled  a  $100-million  plan 
■to  revitalize  COPS  neighbor- 
^hoods.  *■ 
'  COPS  Ir.  'S  its  own  commu- 
;iity  organi.  jrs  and  relies  exclu- 
sively on  neighborhood  money 
and  institutions  to  acquire  influ- 
ence over  local  decision-making, 
Thecoalition  has  called  attention 
to  city  funding  patterns.  For 
example,  COPS  criticized  the  city 
for  undertaking  capita!  im- 
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City-wide  cualilions  of  neigh* 
borhood  groups  have  been 
crcosingly  successful  at  impress-, 
ing  upon  local  government  the' 
necessity  of  treating  nclghbot- 
hood  problems  on  a  neighbor- 
hood-by<ncighborhood  basis, 
Also,  they  have  realized  ihc  tm- 
poijancc  of  working  to, provide 
local  government  with  an  aiwnal 
of  laws  and  pfogni™  which  can 
be  combined  to  protect  housing 
opportunities  {or' low  inconft' 
pcople.TfieyolferaavicebaJedon 
practical  experience  with  the 
problems  they  seek  to  lolve  and,' 
from  that  experience,  they  can, 
advocate  Innovative  solutions. 

There  are  two  fundamental  ap- 
proBches  to  reducing  reinvest- 
ment displacemfnt.Thc  first  pro- 
vides  iulvjidiu  for  lew  income 
people  in  njinveslmeni  areas  lo 
protect  their  Interest  In  their 
neighborhoods  and  homes.  Sub- 
sidio6  can  be  in  the  form'of  direct 
payments  by  local  goveminents 
to  owners  or  rentcrsorfn  thcTorm 
of  lax  relief  measures. 

The  second  approach  involves 
establishing  regulations  and  diV 
I'ncenlivei  directed  at  slowing  es- 
calating housing  cafe,  eviction;, 
and  unscrupulouTreal  estate 
practices  associated  with  rein- 
vestment displacement.  It  pri* 
marily  relies  upon  local  govern- 
menl  use  of  its  police  and  taxing 
powers  to  mSdIfy  negative  hous-, 
ing  market  trends.  Sit/dies  have 
. indicated  thptthcveryspcedwith 

which  reinvestment  oaurs  in 
neighborhood  has  a  lot  to  do, with 
the  amount  of  displacement  that 
occwrs.  Anxious  to  hold  the/alc  of 


rehabilitation  in  check  and  espe- 
cially to  limit  iht  number  of  evic- 
tions (tenants  suffer  dispropor- 
tionately when  a  ntlghborhood 
"heat^up"},  community  groups 
have  pressed  for  enactment  of 
regulations  and  disincentive 
Icgislation.Theexamplcsciiedon 
Ihc  following  pages  arc  largely 
the  result  of  their  clforts. 

Legislation  to  discourage  rapid 
inflation  in  housing  costs  is  not  a 
cure  for  the  problem  of  displace- 
ment. It  is  mcrclx'a  quick  means 
of  slowing  displacement  while 
more  lasting  solutionsare sought. 
YourgixHip  should  check  .the  local* 
laws  already  on  the  books,  obtain 
copies.of  legislation  cited  below' 
ih&tismost  readily  applicable  to 
your  city's  needs,  and  advocate 
the  legal  changes  most  promising 
for  your  community.'Thc  follow- . 
ing  are  brief  descriptions  of  legis- 
lative initiatives  that  have  b^n 
tried  or  advocated  in  some  cities. 
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Rapid  reinvestment  invariably 
Forces  property  values,  and  often 
properly  taxes,  to 'escalate  con- 
siderably. Several  states  have 
passed  enabling  legislation  under 
which  local  governments  can  re* 
duce  the  impact  of  galloping 
laxes  on  lower  income  owner- 
occupants  and,  in  some  places, on 
lower  iilcome  renters,  Typically, 
the  owner  pays  the  lull  tax  bill' 
and  the  tenM,  the  full  rent. 
Later,  howevrf,  they  receive  a 
portion  of  ihetr  lax  payment  or 
reiii  back  in  the  form  of  a  check  or 
a^rcbate  on  iocal  income  taxes. 
Generally.  Income  limits  for  par- 
ticipation in  these  programs  are 
quite  low,  but  many  people  are 
unaware  of  their  existence  and, 
hence,  fail  to  apply. 

Tax  exmptions  und  nbQtmnis 

Most  loci^l  govemmenls  grant 
reat..estate  lax  exemptions  or. 
abatements  to  nonprofit  organi* 
zaiionii  which  ownMow  and 
moderate  income  housing*  These 
groups  must  conform  to  some- 
times rigorous  accounting  and 
reporting  requirements,  but  the 
lax  savings  can  be  significant,  es* 
pecially  if  thev  are  passed  on  to 
tenants  in  iheformonowerrems. 

'  Tax  relief  {or  tapaits  ^ 

In  rehabilitating  neighbor 
hoods,  low  income  homeowners 
may  be  under  pressure  to  repair 
their  homes  in  order  (o  bring 

{ 


them  inio  conformance  wiilt  the 
housing  code,  But  even  if  they  can 
meet  the  cost  uf  the  repairs,  jliey 
may  be  ill*equjp|^d  to  meet  th;: 
cost  increased  propertus^ 
sessmenf  which  may  result  from 
the  improvcmcnis  ihcy^havc 
made.  Tax  a^lief,  however,  could 
bcextendedbylocalgovemmenis 
under  authorizing  legislation. 
Where  these  measures  exist,  the 
tax  assessor's  office  may  abstain 
from  reassessing  eligibje  im* 
pro,  ed  properties  for  a  period  of 
years.  Or,  it  may  reassess  the 
pruperly  but  spread  the  total  im- 
pad  of  the  higher  taxes  over  sev- 
eral years,  requiring  a  modest  in- 
crease jn  payments  each  year 
until  the  owner  is  remilling  laxes 
.at  the  full  assessed  value.  Such 

f  arraniiemenis  have  been  work;;d 
out  uwder  several  local  Neighv 

•  borhoud  Housing  Services  pro/ 
grams  (e.g.,  Philadelphia,  m 
mingion).  / 
One  example  of  stfch  A  relwf 

<  ^hcmeexistsinSt.Louis.AniiB* 
proved  house  in  a  certain  area  is 
taxed  at  iis  prc^improvcmenl 
value  for  10  years  and  at  onc*half 
of  its  improved  value  for  :he  next 
]5  years. 

Tax  relief  for  rehabilitation 
undertaken  by  low  and  moderate 

,  Income  homeowners  in  reinvest* 
ment  areas  wcjfild  provide  siime 
insulation  against  catastrophic 
lax  increases  aifd^ct  as  an  incen- 
tive to  upgrade  housing. 

Rmse  annuity  monies 

The  reverse  annuity  mortgage 
provides  elderly  homeowners 
with  funds  to  pay  increased  prop* 


erly  laxes  or  maintenance  and ' 
improvement  cosliA  lt  is  not  a 
local  govemmvnt  p0)Kram,buiii 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
circuit  breaker  and^  other  tax  re- 
lief measures.  UndcFthis  plan,  a 
homeowner  borrows  an  amount 
of  money  from  a  bank,  morlgag- . 
ingliis  home  to  do  so.  The  bank 
flacj^safirstlienonthe  properly 
and  the  owner  uses  money  to 
toW  laxes,  repairs  or  mainte- 
nance, and  monthl)^  mortgage  in- 
stallme[it$.  If  the  uw^er  dies  or 
sells  the  properly,  the  bank  will 
recoup  the  outstanding  loan  prin^ 
cipal  and  interest,  and  the  owner 
or  his  heirs  will  receive  the  re- 
mainder of  the  proceeds  imm  the 
sale. 

The  reverse  annuity  works  V(;ry 
similarly  to aiccondirusl  loan.It 
is  tc^sihle  in,  neighborhoods  ,i 
where  property  values  have 
grown  significatiily  and  the  eld- 
erly owners  equity  is  high.  If  the 
;  monthly  r^ipaymenl  installments 
are  modest,  the  owner  may  have 
nodilficuliy  in  meeting  expeascs. 
However,  it  mav^bca  risky  ar- 
rangement unless  the'owner^ 
exercises  real  discipline  and 
places  the  large  share  of  his  loan 
in  an  "emergencj^fund"  in  his 
bank, drawing  interest  and^ain- 
tilining  reserves  for  unforeseen, 
circumstances  ^uch  as  the  lois  of 
a  jo|^  or  disability. 


technical  assistance  on  home 
maintenance.  Onis  way  of  provid- 
ing this  kind  of  iechnical  aid  is 
through  skills'sharing  centers 
operated  by  cokmunity  groups 
and  funded  by  liiil  government. 

Local  governnwts  con  provide 
direct  support  for  repairs' by 
fusing  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  funds  to  help  elderly 
orothei;  low  income  residents  in 
a*investing  neighborhoods  bring 
their  houses  up  to  code  standards. 
The  city  of  Oakland,  California, 
hires  neighborhood  youth  to  do 
^omc  repairs  when  the  owner 
provides  the  materials,  andit  also 
provides  technical  assistance  and 
advice  on  rehabilitation  work  to 
'iniem;ted  homeowners,  Workers 
are  paid  under  the  federal  CETA 
program. 

»  The  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  program  of  the  federal 
government  is  another  source  t)f 
home  improvement  funds  and 
expertise  (see  Appendix). 


Assistance  m\  repairs 

As'an  alternative  to  tax  sub- 
sidies, some  cities  offer  to  low  in- 
come people  direct^subisidies  or 
grants  for  home  fepaijLur  re* 
habilitation.They  may  also  offer 
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RtntConttd 

■  Rent  control  iii  a  controvenlil 
leiislatlve  mcuure  which,  typl- 
caIiy,regulitetti)eiinountofrcnt 
a  lindlord  miy  cbtrge  tenints 
and  nuy  also  set  other  terms  and 
conditions  for  rent  and  eviction. 
It  usually  allows  the  landlord  a 
set  maximum  rate  of  return  on 
investment  \yjth  an  allowance  for 
recovery  of  operating  costs. 

Landlords  charg*  that  such 
measures,  by  making  it  difficult 
for  them  to  Icecp  pace  with  spiral- 
i'ngopenting  costs  and  still  make 
'a  pttiflt,  encourage  poor  roai•lt^ 
nance  and  may  ultimately  result 
in  withdrawal  of  the  building 
from  the  rental  market-either 
through  abandonment  or  con> 
dominium  conversion.  However, 
for  tenanu  who  are  threatened 
with  displicement  because  they 
cannot  nlford  to  pay  higher  renu, 
rent  control  may  Sclp  to  prolong 
tl)e  supply  of  moderately  priced- 
housing  and  protect  their  stake  in 
a  particular  rental  unit. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
rent  control  law.  paud  in  1973, 
allows  an  automatic  pass- 
through  for  operating  costs  and 
provides  landlords  with  a  maxi- 
mum eight  percent  rate  of  return 
'  on  their  investment.  Landlords  in 
more  affluent  neighborhoods  of 
the  city  charge  that  rent  control 
keeps  rints  artificially  low  in 
these  desirable  areas  and  thus 
subsidizes  the  affluent.  Many 
claim  also  that  rent  contral  dis- 
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courages  private  construction  of 
new  rental  units.  Nevertheless, 
most  new  and  substantially  r^ 
habilitated  rental  projects  are 
exempt  from  rent  control  in 
Wuhlngton, 

'  Mew  York  City  maintains  a  pro- 
vision which  guarantees  that  ik 
former  occupant  of  a  newly  reno- 
vated apartment  an  move  bai 
in.  However,  the  Itndlonf  Is  free 
tochargeahigherrent.lfthenew 
rents  are  within  HUD's  foir  mar- 
ket guidelines,  the  tenaht  may  be 
able  to  qualify  for  renul  assist- 
ance under  the  federal  Section  8 
program  (see  Appendix). 

I 

SpKuktioniam  ^ 

Speculation  taxes  are  capital 
gains  taxes  designed  to  reduce 
proilu  on  a  real  tstate  tranuc- 
tionssothat  quick  turmver  and 
excessive  gains  are  discouraged. 
The  state  of  Vermont  has  an  anti- 
speculation  law,  designed  to  pro- 
tect farmland  from  convenion  to 
recreation  industry  uses. 

Forcities  experiencing  rein- 
vestment displacement,  the  ob- 
jective of  such  a  tax  is  to  discour- 
age rapid  price  increases  on  older, 
unrenovated  housing.  The  bill  foe 
this  prtiDt-taklng  is  paid  by  the 
ultimate  purchaser-thc  housing 
consumer^hd  by  the  neighbors 
whose  property  taxes  may  bearti- 
fIcaPv  inflated.  Speculation,  by 
speeding  the  pace  of  property 
.value  gains,  has  been  charged  by 
neighborhood  groups  with  in* 
creuingdisplacetiient. 

The  only  such  tax  In  this  court- 
.in  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  tax  is  applied  to  the  profit 


realized  on  a  residential-real  es-- 
tate  transaction.  Unrehabilitated 
properties  are  subject  to  the  tax. 
The  shorter  the  owner's  holding 
period  and  the  higher  his/her 
gain,  the  higher  the  Uix  he  or  she 
must  pay.,  , 

Contfofflinlumcommioit 

In  some,  cities,  apartment 
buildings  are  beingremoved  from 
,^  the  rental  market  nnd  converted 
into  condominiums.  Large  num- 
ben  of  tenants  are  evicted,  and 
the  supply  of  low  ar.d  mqderatr 
Income  rental  units  is  .;orre- 
spondMigly  diminished.  Seattle. 
San  Francisco,  the  District  ot' 
ColurMa,  and  other  municipali- 
ties have' laws  to  slow  con- 
dominium conversion.  In  some 
cities,  conversion  may  take  place 
only  if  the  city-wide  vacancy  rate 
is  above  a  specified  level  and  if 
apartments  in  thebuirdiitglobe, 
converted  rent  for  more  than  a 
specified  amount.  These  law? 
tfius  protect  thesupplyoflow  and 
moderate  income  rental  housing, 
and  they  trigger  a  nora^.oriu'm  on 
conversions  when  apartiRents  are 
in  short  supply. 

Condominium  conversion  Irws 
usually  permit  tenants  the  "right 
offlrstreiiisalVthepurchil^of 
tbelr  own  units  and  require  sev- 
eral months  notice  prior  to  evic- 
tion.The  District  of  Columbia  law 
encourages  tenant  purdiase  cf 
thrtstened  buildings  through  co- 
operative arrangements.,  ' , 

ZoningmimfrUi  ' 
Reinvest!^''  <»ften  stimulates 


-the-e'nactm^nt-ofilricterzoning 
policies  or  a  historic  district  ordi-' 
nance  to  protect ''the  neighbor- 
Ifood  from  ceruin  kinds  of  fand 
use.  Generally,  these  laws  restrict 
or  preclude  higher  density  build- 
ing, such  at  apartments,  from, 
being  constructed,  If  a  neighbor- ' 
hood  group  is  trying  toencounge 
a  mix  of  housing  types  to  accom*' 
modate  lest  aBluent  as  wejl  as 
affluent  households,  these  laws 
can  be  very  restrictive.  Negotia- 
uon  with  the  groups  favoring  low 
density  can  result  in  com- 
prjmlsc  which  penit  carefully 
sited  ind  r^anred  multifamity 
buildings,  however. 

Citizen  groups  in«  number  of 
reinvesting  neighborhoods  have 
takM  an  active  Interest  in  the 
Ug  Board  and  Board  of  Ad- 
justment and  have  evrn  formed 
community  advisory  boards  to 
advise  the  city  on  zoning  deci- 
sions affecting  their  neighbor- 
hoods. Soijfie  Philadelphia  neigh- 
borhoods have  successfully  set  up 
such  panels. 

Anuroberofcommuniiygroui.. 
In.  San  Franclso-lnduding 
neighborhood  organizations,  , 
planners,, and  historic  preservi> 
tinn  gfoups-jolned  togfther  to 
push  for  reducing  zoned  densities  - 
in  the  whole  city,  to  keep  develop- 
ers from  tearing  down  existing 
buildings.  This  kind  of  ionlng.is 
so  restrictive,  however,  that  It 
cotild  make  provision  of  addi- 
tional low  and  moderate  income 
'jnltsdif^cult. 

'  Some  ideal  govemments-for 
example,  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland-are  offering  higher 
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drniliy  hnuMs  to  developers 
wli^  f  i  t  cMt  a  certain  percent* 
■  cgi;  of  iuc;f  units  for  low  and  - 
fntKf;Tatc  income  residents,  Car- 
ried one  step  further,  neighbor- 
hi^s^i  might  offer  developers 
jup^^^M  for  s  zotilng  chanueto 
-  ^        increased  density  in  ex- 
ctw  -)ge  for  m  agreement  that  any 
:lopmenl  woald  include  units 
'  f  low.  income  people.* 

^n^m^kmiQnQrd^nwm 

Homcnwncrs  in  reinvesting 
y  ghWhoods  njay  be  subject  to  ^ 
'/olicllation  by  real  estate  dealers 
v?tring  to  buy  their  homes.  The 
speculators  arc  able  to  ]od|(  up  the 
name  of  the  current  owner  and 
the  price  he  or  she  originally  paid 
ior  the  bou5c  in  a  local  real  estate 
vlircctory.  Then  they  give  the 
iTviier  an' offer  which,  while  it 
may  be  well  above  the  original 
purchase  price,  is  usutJi^w.ll 
below  the  curreift  marvu:!  ^ 
Some  real  estate  agcius  ]^hrm^ 
!}wners  d)at  their  property  tiixes 
wilt  cimib  rapidiv  or  that  their 
homeisin/^iolaili^nof thclocal  , 
housing  code.  ti.>vn\  owners 
may  sell  their  k^\}  iJM  lower- 
ihan-markct  ixuu.  bullied  by 
iiw<|talcr'si}'v:u/  ,  ^ 

Neighbg)houj  :;roups  may 
W\\ io^K^)'\  v'.i.i  (heir  local  gov* 
irv*ni  to  (!*A'ign  anti-solrciv ; 
l?'.f')nN  'din..nces  that  would  * 

l\  for  real  estate 
dealer*  to  v.^iicit  business  from 
horAt:*rrcri  in  reinvesting 
neighf';+'  IcoQjf  j^idcr  certain  cir 
cumsti^nvi.fu 

Witljout  su(h  ordinances, 
ni"ir,hb:rhood  groups  may  be  able 


10  go  directly  to  local  real  estate 
firms  and  ask  them  to  agree  not  to 
iioliclt  in  their  neighborhoods. 
One  group  In  Cleveland,  sup* 
ported  by  the  state  real  eitatc* 
commission,  was  successful  In' 
obtaining  an  agreement  from  42  ^ 
local  real  estate  films  to  hah  all 
forms  of  solicitation  for  a  year;^ 

SkrMn^  neiikbofhoods 

One  way  of  slowiBBjJo^the 
pace  of  reinvestmimt  does  not  in- 
volve local  legislation  at  all/By 
marketing  neighborhoods  which 
are  not  yet  experiencing  rein- 
vestment, a  city  can  divert  some 
of  the  intense  demand  for  housing 
which  so  inflates  housing  prices 
in  reinvesting  neighborhoids.  In 
effect,  demand  is  spread  over  a 
larger  housing  suppK|!fhu^ 
ing  price  inlTation  fii^dividual 
areas  and  slowingliipwn  dis* 
placement. 

Some  neighborhoocrtroups  are 
apprehensive  (hat  by  encourag- 
ing more  widespread  reinvest- 
ment, cities  will  aggravate  the 
local  displacement  problem.  But 
where Joc^il  govern mcnis  are 
tailoring  their  marketing  stratc* 
gles  to  Neighborhood  organiza- 
tions so  that  groups  in  disinvested 
areas  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
color  posters,  flyers,  toursijand 
other  material  to  promote  rein- 
vestment, the  active  neighbor- 
hood role  in  the  formulation  of 
local  policy  may  help  to  make  this 
strategy  more  acceptable; 
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'ThishindbookhuittemptKl 
io  review  tome  ofthestntegb^ 
neighborhood  groups  tround  the 
country  ire  lulng  to  prevent  or 
minlmixe  dltplicemeni»  ind 
sotneofthefedenltndlocilpro- 
grant}  iiid  lawt  which  are  tup> 
portlve  of  the  effort.  It  Is  by  no 
nieans  an  Inclusive  account,  how- 
ever. There  are  neighborhood 
groups  In  every  city,  working 
quietly  and  effectively  to  broaden 
housing  opportunities  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  people.  ' 

The  National  Urban  Coalition 
and  its  affiliate  network  continue 
todoprogrim  and  advocacy  work 
on  displacement  and  to  gather 
and  disseminate  Information  on 
what  other  neighborhood  groups 
are  doing  as  well.  The  Coalition 
encourages  your'grouii  to  call  or 
write  with  information  on  the  na- 
ture of  thcdisplacement  problem 
initsaieaandonthestrateglesit 
Is  pursuing  to  alleviate  It. 

HDD's  Office  of  Neighborhood 
Envelopment  hu  initiated  I  pro- 
gram which  pain  neighborhood 
groups  in  different  cities  so  that 
..one  group  with  greater  experl< 
ence  advises  another  on  how  to 
serve  mote  effectively  the  inter- 
esu  of  its  coirimunity.  For  further 
information  on  the  office;  see  fol- 
lowing page,  t 

The  effort  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate what  neighbbrhooJ 
groups  have  been  learning  about 
reinvestment  and  displacement 
In  thelrcitles  has  just  begun,  but 
as  the  cities  continue  to  attract 
new  middle  class  resldenu  and 
the.  reinvestment  thev  bring, 
^  sound  information  will.bein< 


creaslngly  important  for  low  and 
moderate  income  people.  This 
handbook  is  designed  to  help 
neighborhood  grojtps  forge  new 
alliances  with  local  public,  pri- 
,  vite,  and  nonprofit  interests  and 
build  stable,  economically,  and 
racially  diverse  neighbor-' 
hoods-revltallu{lon  which  lm> 
proves  thequality  of  urbanllfe  for 
all  residents. 
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Federal  Resources 

The  following  is  o  selected  lisi 
of  programs,  most  of  which  arc 
federal,  that  may  be  used  to  Im- 
prove housing  opportunities  for 
existing  residents  of  reinvesting 
neighborhoods.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  federal  programs 
that  may  be  used  to  supplement 
funds  fix)m  these  or  from  private 
sources;  for  example,  certain  De- 
partment of  Labor  programs  may 
'  be  used  In  conjunction  with  hous- 
ing programs  to  provide  ncccs- 
jiary  labor  for  rehabilitation  or 
construction.  '  ' 

alftne  programs  men* 
tioncd  below  have  strong  records 
of  effectively  minimizing  dis- 
placement. In  fact,  because  many- 
Tif  these  programs  promote  rein- 
vestment, some  may  have  ac- 
tually contributed  to  displace- 
ment in  the  past.  Sensitivity  to 
the  issue  has  been  increasing, 
however,  and  certain  programs 
have  great  promise  for  being 
widely  effective  in  expanding 
housingopportunities  for  low  and 
moderate  income  people  in  rein- 
\  vesting  areas.  Among  the  most 
\promising  are;  the  flexible  Com- 
inunity '  Development  Block 
GVant,  the  Section  8  and  Special 
Neighborhood  Strategy  Area,  the 
Innwative  Projects  Grant,  and 
the  Sfiftion  312  programs.  Neigh- 
borho(ki  groups  should  work  with 
[heir  lo^l  governments  to  en- 
courage i^ore  innovative  ap- 
proaches tOyapplication  for  this 
federal  assisunce. 


Department  of  Ihum^atii} 
Urban  Devehpmnt      '  ,  ^ 
OFFICE  OFNEIGHBORHOOD' 
DEVELOPMENT 
Description:  The  Office  of. 
Neighborhood  Development, 
under  HUD's  Assistant  jlccretary 
for  Neighborhoods,  Vokiniary  As- 
sociations and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion; has  been  given  the  lead  role 
by  HUD  In  establishing  a  national 
network  of  neighborhood  self- 
.help  development  organizations 
and  organizing  and  providing 
support  in  areas  of  policy,  fund- 
ing,accesstorcsource5,andskills 
development.  The  Office  has  ^ 
undertaken  programs  to  increase 
the  number  of  neighborhood, or- 
ganizations and  to  build  their  ca- 
pacity to  work  as  equal  partners 
with  local  government  and  the 
private  sector  in  promoting  the  ^ 
revitalization  of  their  com- 
munities. ' 
Application:  Planning  grants,  • 
training  sessions  aimed  at  in- 
creasing management  and  pro-  ,  . 
gramming  capacity  and  other  • 
'technical  assistance-workshops 
and  publications-arc  available 
10  neighborhood  groups  through 
the  office  of  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment. The  major  resource, 
however,  is  the  Neighborhood 
Self'HclpDevelopmcnt  Program, 
Voluntary,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions may  receive  grants  and 
other  assistance  for  housing  re- 
habilitation, adaptive  re-use  of 
existing  buildings,  neighborhood 
commercial  revitalization,  and , 
economic  development,  energy 
conservation,  and  weatherizaiion 
projects.  The  program  is  designed 
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toitlmuliMiraupinctlvlniii* 
ilitincitoNcuNothvrniourcei 
ind  thuiiupplinienlihitnoniy 
tluy  fCMivc.  No  innt  miy  un* 
dtrv/rjtithefullcoitofiprolect. 

\  Conwt:  Dlrtctor,  Nilghoor' 
hood  Informitlon  Dlvlilon; 

'HUD'Rooni3i72:Wiihlngton. 
D.C.  20410;  (203)  73S>9236  . 

INNOVATIVE  PROJEaS 
GRANTS 

Owripiiont  Orinti  ire 
iwuded  (under  the  Community 
Development  Block  OnntdlKre* 
tioniry  fund)  to  locil  govem> 
menti  to  lupport  "unique.  In* 
novitlveindrepllcible"projecu 
which  itlmulitt  relnveitment 
'without  dtiplicement.  While 
neighborhood  graupiire  not  ell* 
glblenclplentifortheie  srintt, 
they  cin  work  v/lthlocilofflclili 
to  prepire  propouli  ind  help  op* 
entetitfldedprojecii. 

AppHcatb.*  tnnovitlve  grtnti 
ire  deilgned  "(1)  to  luiit  lower 
Income  reildenti  of  revltillting 
nelghborhoodiionmiinlnthoN 
•  nelghboriioodibyexpindlngthe 
houiing  reiourcei  ivillibie  to 
them;  or  (3)  to  provide  houilng 
opportunltiei  outildo  cltlei  for 
reildenti  of  revllilliing  neigh- 
borhood! who  deitre  to  move." 
Citlei  hive  uied  thvK  granu  to 
hindiuchpivjecttii: 
•  couniellng  progrimi  for 

homeowneri'  In  revltillting 

nelghboriioodi;*' 
epubtlc/prlvite  hnding  pro* 
'  grimi  In  which  teninti  fl* 

ttince.  purchiK,  ind  rehtblli* 

tite  homei  In  rcvltillthg 

neighborhood!,  ind 
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«publlc/prlvitenonptt}fltcoi7o< 
t  ritlon  iponiorihip  of  mul< 

tlfifflily  houilng  rehibllltitlon 

nrojecli. 

The  grtnti  hive  ilio  been  uud 
to  provide  rent  lubildlei  to  ten* 
intilnrehibllltatedhouilngwho 
wouldotherwtiebeunibletoif* 
ford  the  higher  coiti.  Unfortu* 
nitely,  there  li  only  limited  fund* 
Ingivilliblefortheprognm. 

Mc(.'SecretimHUDFund 
Dlvlilon;  .Office  of  Policy  Plin* 
ning;  HUD,  Room  7138:  Wuhing* 
ton,  D.C.  204101  (202)  753*6092 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCKGRANTS 
Ducripllon;  The  Community 
Development  Block  Gnnt  pro* 
gnm  nil  ii  Iti  mtln  objective 
Improving  the  living  conoltioni, 
expinding  the  economic  oppo^ 
tunltlei,  tnd  meeting  the  other 
prculng  community  develop* 
mentneedioflowindmodente 
!> income  people.  Thli  multl* 
purpoK  progrim  li  deilgned  to 
live  cttlet.  ctsintlei,  ind  ititn 
fedenl  fundi  whkh  they  cm  uie, 
without  proJett*by-proJect  ip* 
provil,  icGoralng  to  locilly  d^ 
'  termlnednecdi.Moitcltleiwlth 
.populitloni  over  S0,000  receive  I 
let  imount  of  fundi  every  yeir, 
With  Iti  CDBG  ippllcitlon,  the 
urluilctlonmuitiubmltiHoui* 
ng  Aiilitijfce  Plin  which  in* 
dudei  I  projection  of  lObilhoui' 
Ing  need!  for  the  next  three  yein 
ind  detcribei  the  projectitobe 
undertikcn  to  meet  theie  needi. 
Thejurlidlctlonmuitiliohivei 
cltlMnpirtlclpitlonplin,indlt 
muit  hold  publlchearlngi  both  In 


the  formitlon  of  iu  houiing  plini 
ind  In  project  review. 

AppMon:  Cltlei  miypn>vlde 
CDBG  fundi  to  lupport  neigh* 
borhood  groupi  to  cirry  out  (1) 
my  ictlvlty  for  which  the  city 
would  be  eligible  ind  (2)  ic* 
tlvltlei  not  othcrwlie  eligible, 
thii  ire  pirt  of  I  community  eco- 
nomic development  or  netgb 
hood  revltillitftlon  progrim. 
CDBG  fundi  miy  be  uied  for  i 
wide  viriety'of  purpoiei  includ- 
ing property  icqutiltlon,  re* 
hibllltitldn,  ind  relocitlon  ex* 
peniei.  It  li  Importini  to  influ- 
ence the  Houilng'  Asiiitince 
Plini  In  order  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  ipplicition  of 
CDBG  fundi  to  relnveitment*dli' 
plicemem  problemi  In  your^ 
neighborhood.  The  HAP  detei 
mlnet  how  the  city  will  uie  ij 
other  houilng  fundi  luchu  pi' 
lie  houilng.  Section  8,  Sec' 
3l2,5ectlon202,tndHomeiteid 
Ingfiindi. 


CDBUfii  .ijrbeuiedjtoex* 
und  low  I  'Jderhte  Income 
houilng  op(  (lunltiei  in'reln- 
veiting  nelgbborboodt.  (iroupi  - 
ihouldmikeiurethithindiillo- 
cited  to  their  nelghborhijod  ire 
being  directed  towird  :peetlng 
the  needt  of  exlitlng  rekldenti. 
While  not  ill  locil  governmenu 
-hive  recordi  ofiuocontnctlng 
thei^CDBGproJecllton't!ghbo^ 
hood  groupi.  the  lew  permit! 
them  to  do  10. 

Conm:  Community  [Develop- 
ment; Director  In  the  HUD  trei 
office;  or  the  Office  of  BibckGnnt 
Aiilitince;  HUD,  Room  7182; 
Wiihlngton,  UJM)  (202) 
735*6284  • 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
fi^ION  GRANTS  f 
Cxs^piion:  Cltiei  ipply  for 
bin  Development  Action 
inti  on  I  proje^-by-project 
.  |i.  Molt  ictivlllei  eligible 
under  CDBG  ire  ilio  permitted 
under  UDAG,  but  ihli  targeted 
prognm  itreuet  tjie  levenglng 
of  priviie  lector  Inveitment  In 
the  projecu  It  funii,  UDAG  cin 
be  uted  for  rehibl  ititlon  of  reil* 
dehtlil  ireai  or  for -non* 
teildenilil  develobment  projecu 
Indlitreuedireiii 
App/icaffoN.'  HUD  ii  intereited 
inrecelvlngipplptloni  oriented 
towird  neighborhood  lmp^ov^ 
ment,  and  It  li  providing  techni* 
cil  lulitince  u  thit  cKlei  ind 
community*btied  groupi  .cm 
ptckige  neighborhood  UDAG 
projecu.UDAGfund!cinbeuied 
to  ittnct  private  Inveitment  In 
urbin  neighborhood!  ud  to  lup- 
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porthomeowncrihlptitttinnce 
forlowlMoiinirBir«ild«nu.Ai 
viKh  CDBG,  lllilmportinlfor 
twighborhopdiroupito  pir(ict< 
Mtelntheeirlyplinnlngtugei 
orUDAGprairiinithitwIllbt 
liTecting  their  community. 
Am^itmofUDAGhitbecn 

to  iMnci  Mvew!  dollin  of  prl* 
vitelnvdtment  for  every  dollir 
'  of  public  InVMtraentr  fleciuw - 
iheuntiot  tend  to  be  highest  In  • 
commerclil  ind  office  projecti. 
HUD  hufivored  downtown  pro. 

poult 

'  Neighborhood  groupi  hive 
crlticiied-  UDAG  for  being  ■ 

*  oriented  towird  downtown  d^ 
velopment  where  ltlbullneur^~ 
vliiliution  project*  tomeiimet 
leem  to  provide  fulll(le8ind/or 
lervlcci  with  tittle  Immedlite 
benefit  to  low  •nd  mqdenie  In- 
come midenti- They  ilw  hive 
altlciwd  the  tendency  to  dcllnc 
inyprojectnotlociteainthecen* 
inlbuiifieudlitrlctMi"nelgh- 
borhood  project:  HUD  It  lenil- 

•  iivetothel;crlticilmllnd.lnr^ 
iponK.hiibeenmikln{chingei 
in  luidmlnliinilonofthepro' 

gnm.  *  , 
CoHlief.- Community  Develop- 
ment Dlncior  In  ihi  HUDirei, 
office;  or  the  Oiflce  of  UrblnD^ 
velopment  Action  Grinti;  HUD, 
Room  7238;  Wiihlngton,  Dt 
20410;  (102)755.6284 

SEaiON  312  LOANS. 
DtscHption:  The  Section  312 
piognm  provldei  rehibilllitlon 
loini  It  three  percent  Intereit 
wllhrepiymeniiermiofupioM 

..yein  to  Improve  tingle  fimlly 


homei,,multlftmlly  buildingO 
or  non>reildentiil/commerciA  - 
properly.  Ownen  receive  theie 
loini  inrougli  i  locil  public* 
igencyvnder.contnct  with  HUD.  . 
The  property  to  be  rehibiliuted 
muitbelocitedlnaCDBGlirget 
irei,  Urbin  Homeitendlng. 
Urbin  Renewil  or  Code  En- 
forcement Arti. 

AppHcfllion.'-Stindirdi-for— 
fininclng  under  the  Section  312 
prognm  ire  more  ilenlble  thin 
thou  uied  by  conventionil  tend* 
ert.iQthitlow  Income  people  cm 
morert»dilyquilify.TheMloini 
miybcigrtit  help  to  the  low 
income  homeowner  in  i  rc' 
„vitiliied  neighborhood  who  cin> 
not  otherwise  ifford  to  bring  hli 
orhcrlwmeuptocodeituidirdi. 
Tlie  prognm  his  recently  been 
expudedtoplicemoreemphitls 
onmultlfimtlyithibitltition. 
Although  the  liwHtttstet  thit 
priority  must  be  given  to  low  ind 
modente  income  groupi.  there 
ire  no  ippllcint  Income  llmlti* 
tions  for  this  prognm.  One  diSi'* 
culty  for  people  with  preulng 
needof  rehibllilitionloinils 
thittheipplicttlonprocenmiy 
be  lengthy. 

CoitMcr;  Community  Develop- 
'ment  Director  of  the  HUD  Arei 
Office;  or  Director,  Office  of ' 
UliMn  Rehibllltiilon  ind  Com- 
munity Reinvestment;  HUD, 
Room  7168;  Wiihtngton,  D.C. 
20410 

SECTION  8  SOB^DIES, 
'  Dwcfipffon;  This  prognm  pro- 
vides rent' lubsldiet  (or  low  ind 
..jnodente  Income  tcrjnu.  Sub- 
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Mdb  usually  iiniuunt  lo  tlic  ilil- 
Icrcncc  between  oiic-qiiartcr  of 
the  tenant'*)  adju&led  inijume  and 
the  rent  charged.  To  qualify  fur 
this  program,  an  applicant's  in- 
come must  be  80  percent  or  less  of 
the  area's  median  income.  In  the 
Section  S  existing  Iwusin^  pro- 
ffm,  HUD  provides  a  subsidy, 
usually  through  the  local  public 
housing  agency,  directly  to  the 
eligible  applicant's  landlord.  In 
the  Section  8  mv  consiruction 
and  substantial  rchabititmion 

,  housin^pwj^mi, HUDcnters into 
a  contract  uith  a  private  housing 
developer  who  is  planning  new 
construction  or  rehabilitation,  to 
;iubsidize  the  rental  payments  for 
eligible  tenants  in  the.  building. 
,  The  Section  8  moderate  rflMita- 
tion  program  requires  higher 
rents  so  that  landloidscan  do  a 
moderate  amount  of  rehabilita- 
tion on  the  rental  units. 

Application:  Neighborhood' 
groups  in  revitalizing  areas  can 
help  make  tenants  who  are 
threatened  with  displacement 

,  aware  that  they  may  be  eligible 
For  a  Section  8  subsidy.  Under  the 

^■Section  8 existing  program,  how- 
ever, HUD  will  only  subsidize 
rents  which  fall  within  the  fair- 
market  levels  it  sets,  and  iherent' 
levfls  in  the  rehabilitated  neigh- 
borhood  may  be  considerably 
higher.  Your  group  may  want  to 

-  advocate  that  the  fair-markcl , 
rent  be  ruLsed  in  your  area  so  that 
your  neighborhood  will  become 
eligible  lor  (he  Section  8  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  Section  8  new  con- 
stfuclion  and  substantial  re- 
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habilituttun  program,  nonprofit 
neighborhood  groups  engaged  in 
development  of  a  multifamily 
building  an*  eligible  to  apply  for 
Section  8  units. 

Under  the  Section  8  moderate 
rehabilitation  prognmi,  the  land- 
lord applies  to  the  ^-Mk  housing 
agency  with  a  pr*;ii.>*al  to  re- 
habilitate units  k  Iqv  er  income 
families.  Commum'  v  groups  and 
tenants  should  make  l;<fldlords 
aware  of  the  assistance  available 
under  the  program.  In  addition, 
the  public  housing  agency  can 
chwue  10  target  its  moderate  re- 
habilitation units  in  an  area  un- 
dergoing reinvestment  in  order  to 
prevent  displacement.  Neighbor- 
hood groups  may  wish  to  urge  the 
public  housing  agency  to  use  the 
moderate  rehabilitation  program 
this  way  in  their  city. 

Contact:  HUD  Area  Office;  or 
Director,  Section  8  Exsisting 
Housing  and  Moderate  Rehabili- 
tation Office;  HUD.  Room  6232; 
Washington,  DC  20410 

SECTIONS-NEIGHBORHOOD 
STRATEGY  AREA  (NSA)  ' 
PROGRAM 

Description:  Extra  Section  8 
substantial  rehabilitation  funds 
were  made  available  to  local  gov- 
ernments for' use  in  designated 
neighborhood  strategy  areas 
•under  aMhree-  to  five-year  com- 
prehensive housing  and  commu- 
nity developmem  plan.  The  city 
was  required  to  target  some  of  its 
CDBG  funds  to  the  area,  Under 
the  program.  Section  8  funds 
were  provided  for  the  specific 
neighborhood  designated  by 


local  government. 

Appkatione  In  citizen  partici- 
pation hearings,  neighborrhood 
groups  could  stress  the  need  to 
use  NSA  funds  to  miniinizc  dis- 
placement. The  program  requires 
that  local  plansaddress  ihisques- 
lion.  Unfortunately,  this  program 
was  of  limited  size  and  duration; 
ilhadonlyoneapplicatiun  round, 

Contact:  Director,  Rehabilita- 
tion Division;  HUD,  Room  6260; 
Washington,  O.C.  20410;  (202) 
755-5837. 


URBAN  HOMESTEADINC 
PROGRAM 
Description:  The  Section  810 
'program  transfers  HUD-owned, 
vacant  houses  to  local  govern- 
ments for  sale  to  the  public  at 
nominal  pricey,  sometimes  as  low 
as  one  dollar.  The  buyer  agrees  (o 
make  repairs  necessary  to  bring 
the  house  up  to  code  standard:* 
within  18  months  and  lo  live  in 
the  home  for  at  least  three  years. 
Full  title  lo  the  house  is  conveyed 
only  after  these  conditions  are 
met,  Cities  participating  in  the 
program  must  demonstrate  that 
financial  and  technical  assistance 
and  essential  city  scnices  will  be 
availabb  to  the  homestcading 
neighborhood.  Section  312  re- 
habilitation loans  may  also  be 
provided  lo  help  homesteaders 
make  required  repairs, 
Applicatiou:  With  subsidies.for 
rehabilitation  sufficient  to  bring 
costs  within  the  reach  of  low  in- 
come residents,  the  homestead- 
ing  program  rnay  help  to  main- 
in  a  mixed-income  population 


in  a  neighborhood.  There  are  va- 
cant HUD-owned  houses  in  some 
of  the  neighborhoods  now  experi- 
encing reinvestment.  Neighbor- 
hood groups  n.ay  request  a  list  of 
.such  houses  from  the  regional 
HUO  office.  Moreover,  on  a  lim- 
ited basis,  technical  assistance  is 
being  offered  to  cities  interested 
in  undertaking  multifamily 
homestcading  on  multifamily 
buildings.  Neighborhood  groups 
may  advocate' that  the  home- 
steading  plans  submitted  bi' their 
local  government  to  HUD  include  j 
provisions  for  outreach  and  sup- 
port to  lower  income  groups. 
Contact:  Community  Develop- 
ment Director  of  the  HUD  Area 
Office;  or  Urban  Homestcading 
Division;  HUD,  Room  7174; 
Washington,  O.C.  20410;  (202) 
755-6935 
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SECTION  202  DIREa  LOANS 
Description:  This  prognn^pro* 
vides  low  interest  loins  for  new 
construction  of  liousing  Tor  the 
elderly  ind  the  hindicipped 
Section  8  funds  may  be  coupled 
with  this  progrttn  to  subsldiie 

rents. 

)lpp/lcarjon;' Studies  show  thit 
elderly  tenants  ire  most  often 
displaced  inireis  undergoing  r^ 
hibllllition.  Because,  nonprofit 
groups  are  ehglble  to  build  Se^ 
tion  202  housing,  neighborhood 
groups  may  want  to  undertaice 
such  I  project  in  order  to  provide 
replicement  housing  In  the 
neighborhood  for  elderly  resi* 
dents  who  otherwise  would  be 
forced  to  move.  The  groups  may 
apply  dit;ectly  to  HUD  for  bd- 
ins,  There  is  often  a  considerable 
delay  between  application  and 
actual  constmction,  however. 
ContKt:  Housing  Division  Di- 
'  rector  of  the  HUD  Area  Office;  or 
Direct  Loin  Branch,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Housing;  HUD, 
Rpom  6136;  Wishlngton.  D,C. 
20410;  (202)7554528 

■  .FHAMORTGAGEINSURAMCE 
PROGRAMS 

Deicripn'on:  HUD's  FHA  pro- 
grims  guarantee  mortgages 
made  by  private  lenders  for  the 
purchase  or  repair  of  multifunily 
or  singl^iilmily  properties.  Some 
FHA  programs  include  a  subsidy 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing 
g  forelitibfoborrowers. 

Applicaffon:  Neighborhood 
pups  in  reinvesting  areas  can 
help  mike  existing  residents 
iwire  of  the  prognm  ind  put 


llirm  in  tniuh  v.iih  Iik^iI  Iriiili'lN 

llvUIUSC  Jit  lIlC  l^lMWlil'V  III- 

volu'il.  \\im\i%  some  tinaiutal 
lUNiitutiuns  inayluivcbirntuli)i> 
umioollciihcsckans. 
Contiicii  Fctlcral  lioiisinn  AJ- 
iniiiistialiun;  451  -  7ih  Slrccl, 
S.W-WasliinKloii. !).('.  iWlO 


Siiiutni\Uo\mm  mm  cn'op>  as  well  as  huusing 

l\id  (SiVBl  fo-ups.  By  October  |yH3.  up  to  JO 

ihwipm:  Coopcralivv  piir*  pcrcciilofitic  Banks  gross  ar  is 

iluisi  and  nhabilitaliun  ol  may  be  iisid  lur  loans  lo  housing 

apartincni  buildiiiBs  by  ihc  aj^ops, 

formnMcnanbhasprovcdiobca  Applkmm:  Thu  SclMlclp  of- 

promising  means  of  fi|;htiii|;  dis*  ficc  will  makccapiial  invcslmcnl 

placcmiinl  and  providing  dwell-  loans  lo  eligible  cooperatives 

^  ings  lor  SMKiiler  households  (See  provided  that  their  membership 

paiie  14  on  Jubilee  Housing,  lor  is  substantially  composed  ol  low' 

example),  In  such  arrangements,  income  pMons,  that  ihc  project 

the  teiianls  form  a  nonprofit  lor-  will  serve  low  income  people,  ur 

puration.  obtain  a  mortgage^  and  that  the  co*op  needs  moreVapital 

purchase  their  building  from  the  than  it  can  ijiit  frym  a'bank  or 

landlord,  liach  tenant  porchasch  other  sources.  It  must  sh(;w  that  it 

a  share  in  the  corporation  and  can  repjiy  the  loan^vithin  30 

makes  monthly  payments  toil,  In  years.  Co-ops  which  cannot  pay 
exchange,  (hey  each  occupy  a '  market  interest  rales  because 

uiiil,  and  they  have  a  vole  on  all  they  serve  tow  incotDC  pt'.^sons 

matters  in  the  corporation.  The  may  apply  for  ''interest  suppli''* 

payments  they  inakeiuver  their  mciit  payments''  from  the  Self; 

share  of  the  building's  mortgage  HelpolTicc,  Successful  applicants 

'  aiidtaxcvaswellasmatntenanLe  will  pay  inierest  on  both  their 
and  repair  costs.  Co-op  owners  capital  investment  hiaii  and  the 
receive  lederal  income  Ww  dediic^  interest  supplement  paynwiit. 
lions  for  murtgajjie  interest  and  (Por  more  on  housing  coopera* 
real  estate  laics  ihey  pay.  When  tuti,  see  page  50). 
anownerdecidestomnve.his/hei'  ,  CoM/(icr:OlTiceofSelf*Helpand 
interest  can'  be  sold  to  al^y  other  'TechnicaUssistanjfc;  Natio;ial 
buyef,  as  long  as  the  newcomer  is  Consumer  Co^op  Bank;  Washing* 
approved  by  the  cooperative's  ton  Building;  Suite  1046;  Wash- 
governing  board.  mgion,D.C.20220;(202)375-073l 

The  NCCB  was  established  by  ' 
Congress  in  1978  for,the  purpose 
of  providing  financial  and  technic 

;Vcal  a.'vsistance  to  nonprofit  coop- 
eratives, The  Bank  is  to  tAake 
loans  at  market  interesl^ralcS'to 
cooperatives.  In  addition,  an  Of* 
fice  of  ^elf-Help  and  Technical 
Assistance  has  been  set  up  to  give 
financial  and/or  t^ihnical  assist- 
ance to  low  income  cooperatives, 
Congress  authorised  $75  million 
lo  the  oflice  for  thrVe  years.  The 
program  is  designed  to  aid  con- 


Iksinpum:  NHS,  formed  in 
1974.  h  Luriently  administered  . 
by  the  lederal  Neighborhood  ij*- 
Reinvestment  Corporation,  The  l 
program  was  based  on  a  success* 
lullocwt  housing  improvement  ef-^^* 
fort  in  Pittsburgh  in  the. late 
1960s.  With  federal  and  private 
support  it  has  spreqd  to  82  neigh* 
borhoods  in  7()  cities.  One  pur- 
pose of  ihe  program  is  loljrmg 
owner-occupied  homes  showing 
the  first  signs  d  disrepair  into 
compliance  with  local  housinr 
codes. 

An  NHS  board  composed 
•neighborhood  residents,  repri 
seniatives  of  local  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  other  interoted 
commutiily  leaders  must  be  es-  / 
tablished  before  the  corporation  ^ 
will  designate  a  new  NHS  area.  • 
Once  the  community  is  targeted , 
for  assistance  a  small  neighbor^ 
hood'based  office  provides  in* 
formation  to  people  interested  in 
repairing  their  homes.  The  office 
may  also  help  eligible  neighbuP 
hood  residents  obtain  funds  from 
NHS'sHigh  Risk  Revolving  Loan 
Fund;,  repayment  terms  an* 
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giuiedtolherecipieni'sibiiityto     PrD(niffiiin//ufon'c        \'  uiwner'sU^blll. 

piywilhalienontheprupcriylis     Prescrvalion  '  ^(/ap(tv<  te'^Bccause  new 

iguuinleeonlheloan.Whileihe  '  construction  Is' so  expensive 

Neighborhood  Rclnvcitincnl     Neiglibnrliood  groups  iiiay  neighborhood  groups  and  gov- 

Corponiion  does  provide  seej    overlook  assistance  Irom  historic  eminent  agencies  are  turning  to 

money  for  new  NHS's,  it  encour*    preservation  prpgnms  because  conversion  of  non-residential 

ages  local  groups  to  seek  founda-  '  they  assume  tliai  such  programs  bupdings-lor  example,  schools, 

tlon,  church,  and  local  govern-    contribute  to  displacement,  In  worehouses,  or  oHice  building*- 

ment  funds  as  well.  '  .        fact,  because  o.' the  controveny  to  create  housing  for  the  elderly 

Applicatim:  NHS  may  be  used    over  this  question,  some  historic  and  for  low  and  moderate  income 

in  some  places  to  help  elderly  or    preservation  programs  now  have  families.  Not  only  can  sound, 

low .  and  <  moderate '  i  ncome   anti-dlsplacemenl  applications,  older  buildings  be  tumed  into 

homeowners  avoid  displacement    Among  the  strategies  preserva-  coififoruble  multlfaroliy  hous- 

«s  the  result  jof  strict  code  en-    tionistshavepuraued  to  maintain  ing,  but  tower  Renovation  and 

Wmenl.  Through  the  technical    less  affluent  householdsjn  re-  land  acquisition  costs  result  in 

and  financial  assistance  it  pro-    viufj^lng  communities  are  ea^  savings  that  can  be  pass^'  to 

vid^,  homeowners  m^  be  better  ,  ment  acaulsltion  and  adaptive  the  residents  in  the  form  of  lower 

able  to  comply  'with  municipal   reuseof  ofderbuildings.Boih  rely  ^rents.  When  buildings  of  historic 

code requircmentsand  undertake    on  funds  obtained  from  the  pro-  or  architectural  merit  are  in- 

imVovements  they  would    g^ims  discussed  in  this  section,  volved,  historic  presenatlon 

otherwise  not  have  considered    supplemented  by  other  goveb-  groups  can  be  expected  to  lend 

possibTc.  And  through  lis  media-   ment  and  private  support.  their.support. 

tlon  with  loal  housing  depart-  '  fdSjmenlac^tsf/ion.i'ljowand  The  District  of  Columbia  gov- 

ments,  NHS  may  encourage  an    mqderat^income  homeowners  in'  emment  Is  planning  to  convert  a 

application  o(  the  housilhg  code    historic  areas  may  be  able  to  sell  vacant  high  school  to  MS  sub- 

whlchcohcentratesonhealthand    legal  title  to  the  exterior  (usually  sidlzed  apartments  forineclderly 

safety  rather  than  on  appearance,    just  the  facade)  of  their  homes  if  and  handicapped,  Old  mill  build- 

NHS's  alms  and  accomplisti-    the  building  is  deemed  of  historic  Ings  in  Lowell  and  Peabody,  Mas- 

menih  vary  bm  city  to  city  and  or  atchltectunl  merit.  In  reluni  sachusetts,  have  been  converted 
its  effectiveness  at  minimizing  *  for  an  agreed  upon  amountirom '  to  attractive,  safe  and  affordable 

dbpracerpcni  has  varied  as  well,    the  purthascr-the  government  housing  for  elderly  and  low  in- 

Neighborhov.d  organiiatlons    or  a  private  prtservalion  group  '  come  families,  Neighborhood 

should  examine  the  program   -the  homeowner  agrees  not  to  groups  should  consider  this  strat- 

carefully  to  detenitin^  if  it  would '  defan  or  substantially  alter  the  egy  as  a  means  of  providing  r^ 

be  helpful  in.their  community,   *  house's  exterior  and  agrees  as  plaument  housing  for  those 

Contocr.'  Neighborhood  Rein-    well  to  use  part  of  the  proceeds  to  threatened  by  displacement, 

vestment  Qorporalion;  1700  G ,  restore  it  according  to  specifi-  ^ 
Street,  N.^,;  Washington,  D.C.    cations  set  by  the  purchaser.  The 

n5S2;  (202)  377-6360            homeowner  may  be  able  to  use  OEIHRTMENTOFTHE 

some  of^eproaeds  to  bring  the  INJERIOR 

house  up  to  code  standards  or  to  Desertpn'on:  The  Department 

pay  property  tues.  Usually  an  administen  the  Historic  Prescr- 

easement  conveyance  reduces  the  vation  Grants-in-Ald  program 

assessed  valueoltheproperty and  under  the  Heritage  Conservation 

may  therefore  slightly  tower  the  and  Recreation  Service.  It  pro- 


vidi's  matching  gruiiiiioi  iiptu'M) 
percent  tu  states  ihol  prepare 
immile  $ur\'e)'s  and  plans  fur 
purchase  and  dcvrlopmcnl  of 
'  properticj  lislcd  on  ihc  Nalional 
Regisilcr. 

*^pfAicmm:  The  states,  which 
niuy  transfer  the^e  futds  tu  lucal 
govcrnmenis,  private  organi^a- 
tioQS,  ur  ittdivlduals,  have  been 
spending  an  increasingly  large 
pruportion  uf  these  lunds  on 
neighborhood  conser\'alion,  Were 
aneighborhoodorganizuliOnablL' 
tu  center  its  rehabiHtalion  effort 
on  property  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  these 
funds  cuuld  contribute  to  housing 
and  anti-displacement  resources. 

This  program  has  been  devel- 
oped specifically  for  preserving 
historic  .places.  Not  only  are 
many  il^ighborhoods  withui^ 
prupirty  listed  on  the  National 
Register,  and  therefore  ineligible 
■  for  this  program,  but  priority 
concerns  of  neighborhood  groups 
fighting  displaccAient  might  not 
bo  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
structure  and  goals  of  this  pro- 
gram. Nonetheless,  it  might  be 
useful  undersomecircumslances. 

Contact:  Technical  Preserva- 
tion Ser\'icvs  Division;  Heritage 
Conservation  and  Recreation 
•  Service;  440  G  Street,  N,W.; 
Washington.  D,C,  20243;  (202) 
343-7217 

'  DEPARTMBNT  OF  HOUSING 
,  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
D<;,w>rio»i:  The  Historic  Pres- 
er\'ation  Loan  Program  is  in  ex- 
pansion of  (he  HUD  Title  1  pro- 
gram.  It  provides  FHA  insurance 
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lor  loan  financing,  presen-ation.  valion  guidelines  and  standards, 
restutution,  or  rehabilitation  of  As  each  loan  is  repaid,  the  monny 
propel  litt  ill  <listricti  listed  on  can  then  be  used  to  make  other 
the  National  Reayler.  These  'loans.  \ 
loans  may  be  used  in  coordina-  App/rcflffoii:  Through  this  re- 
lion  vith  other  HUD  funds  (for  volving  loan  fund,  the  Trust  has 
enamplci  Community  Develop-  supplied  money  to  purchase  older 
mcnt  Bloc!!  Grants  may  beuscd  to  bmldings.  Generally,  these  build- 
subsidize  the  interest  on  rehabili-  ings  can  be  used  for  any  compali-  ^ 
tation  loans  made  bv  private  ble  purpose  (including  housing 
lending  institutions),  "  foreldcrly  and  low  or  moderate 

/Ipplicflfioii;  As  with  Historic  income  people)  as  long  as  the 

Preservation   Grants-  i-Aid,  building's  exterior  does  not  vio- 

ncighborhood  groups  could  find  ,  late  prcscrvatio^n  standards, 

this  program  Very  useflil  in  their  Neighborhood  groups  might  ex- 

rehabilitation  work  if  the  prop-  plore  the  Fund  as  a  source  of  ; 

crty  in  question  is  on  the  National  '  acquisition  money  to  increase  the 

Register.  '  neighborhood  supply  of  mode- 

Contact:  John  Brady;  Director  rjilcly  priced  housing, 
of  Title  I  Insured  and  312  Loan     Comet:  Nalional  TVusl  fur  His- 

Servicing  Division:  Room  1172;'  toric  Preservation;  1785  Massa- 

Department  of  Housing  •  and  chusetts  Ave..  N,W..  Washington. 

Urban  Development;  Washing-  D.C.  20036;  (202)  673  4000 
ion,  D,C,  20410;  (202)  756-6880 

INTERNAL  REVENUE 
SERVICE 

NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  ,  DAcription:  The  Tax  Reform 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  Act  of  1976  was  passed  by  Con- 

Oescrk  .ion:  The  Trust,  a  pri-  gress  lo  remedy  provisions  of  the . 

vale,  non-governmental  organi-  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 

zalion,  maintains  several  field  code  which  discriminated  against 

offices  including  oiics  in  San  the  p  cservation  of  some  older 

Francisco.  Bostori,  Chicago,  and  buildings.  In  effect,  the  old  law 

Oklahoma  City.  In  addition  lo  encouraged  owners  to  tear  down 

providing  technical  assistance  lo  oldcrcommercial  struct  cs after 
neighborhood  groups,  the  Trust  ihey  had  realized  the  major  fi- 
administers  the  National  His-  nancial  advantages  of  "acccler- 
loric  Prescr\'ation  Fund,  This  re-   aled  depreciation."  Under  the  Tax 

volving  loan  fund  pwidcs  ,Rcform. Act  owners  of  certified 
low-inieresi  loans  to  non-profit  historic  structures  can  deduct 
organizations  to  improve  prop-  over  a  five-year  tax  period  the 
ertics  on  the  National  Register  cost  of  rehabilitating  these  build- , 
Loans,  ranginr.from  $25,000  to  ings.  rjrthermore.  the  Act  no 
$50,000,  arc  used  lo  acquire  prop-  longer  permits  developers  to  de- 
eriy  in  conformance  with  prcscr-  duct  from  their  income  tax  liabil- 
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ily  the  costs  of  demolishing  a  cer- 
tified historic  structure. 

Appiimon:  Neighborhood 
groups  can  use  the  new  provisions 
to  encourage  the  preservalior  uf 
buildings  for  low  and  moderate 
income  housing.  Local  organiza- 
tions should  be  sure  that  any' 
buildings  in  their  area  that  are 
part  of  the  National  ^egisfer  or  a 
state-  or  locally-designited  his- 
toric district  are  considered  for 
use  or  adaptive  re-use  as  housing, 

A  recent  survey  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partnynl  of  the  Interior's  Heri- 
tage Conservation  and  Recrea- 
tion Service  (HCRS)  found  thai  . 
projects  which  hatfiaken  advan-  . 
lagcvoflheTax  Reform  Act's  pro- 
•  visions  contributed  a  net  increase 
of  3,300  units  of  housing  to  the 
nation,  Ab(^l  one-third  of  these 
wcU'  designated' as  low  or  mod- 
erate income  units. 

Neighborhood  organizations 
may  want, to  approach  owners  uf 
certified  historic  structures  about 
the  tax  advantages  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  the  oppprtunity  to  use 
the-Section  8  rental  subsidy  pro. 
gram  to  offer  the  rehabilitated 
units  tu  eligible  low  and  mod- 
erate income  tenants.  . 

Though  the  Act  is  administered 
by  the  IRS,  information. on  its , 
uses  and  applications  to  neigh- 
borhood groups  can  be  obtained 
from  HCRS, 


\ 

HOME  MORTGAGE 
DISCLOSURE  Aa(HM[)AI 
Otsctiptm:  IIMDA  rcqulrct 
()c$poilor>  institulions  to  sh9Wi 
•where  they  make  loans,  whit 
types  of  loaas  they  offer  and  what 
loans  they  purchase.  Cbngicss  in* 
teno*d  thit  legisUlion  (o  enable 
ciliiens  to  find  out  about  the., 
practices  of  (heir  local  Ictdcrs. 
Section  320(b)  of  the  act  suits;  ' 

The  purpoM  of  tJili  till*  li  to  rnivkle 
Ihc  tlilMiti  ind  public  officiili  of  the 
UnlifdSuiowiihiuflkicnt  Inlumuh 
lion  10  tnible  ihcin  to  delermine  t 
v«hdhcf(icp(iiiiiir7ltuiltuiiomMflll< 
Ini  ihdr  obllpiioni  Ui  Km  the  hout- 
ln|  nttdi  of  the  commuriillei  ind 
nti|hborhoodi  In  which  iheyire l», 
cilcd  ind  to  lulit  public  offklili  1a 
ihtlrddcnnlration  of  the  dliirtbuiian 
of  public  MClur  invatmtnu  In  i  mtiv 
ntr  doiincd  to  Impnivt  the  priviie  jn- 
vttlmail  cnvirDnmenl;  .  , 

ApplioirioR:  This  law,  along  with 
the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act,  is  a  valuable  tool  for  neigh> 
borhood  groups  working  to  n^- 
vitalize  and  stabilize  their  areas. 
Information  elicited  under  this 
law  an  be  used  to  help  determine 
the  lending  patterns  of  specific 
institutions  in  relation  to  the 
holising  needs  ot  particular 
neighborhoods  and  in  relation  to 
patterns  of  public  rcvitaliution 
assistance  With  this  information, 
neighborhood  groups  and  in* 
lerested  citizens  can  'encourage 
lending  ii)stitulions  to  provide  fi- 
ninciil  assistance  where  the} 
have  previously  denied  it  and  can 
encourage  responsible  lending 
practices  in  ravitaliziitg  neigh- 
borhoods. 


HMDA  requires,  among  other 
ihinss,  ^at  each  lendeMffected 
by  the  law  discl^  the  number 
and  dollar  amount  of  loans  it 
makes,  and 'indicate  oy  census 
tract  maps  where  these  loans  are 
being  eitended,  These  reports 
must  be  issued  aiuiually  on  a 
standard  form  and  be  available  at 
each  institution's  main  oG^ce  aitd 
at  one  branch  oBlce  in  each  met- 
ropolitan area.  They  must  be 
available  no  later  llian  99  days 
after  the  end  of  the  lender's  fiscal 
year.  Each  report  must  be  avail- 
able for  ft  ve  yean.  Both  mortgage 
purchase  loaAs  and  home  im- 
provement loans  tnust  be  re- 
ported,    f  ' 

HMDA  covers  banks  insured  by 
Ue  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  or  the  Federal  Sav- 


ings &  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  federal  credit  unions,  ex- 
cluding those  with  less  than  $10 
million  in  assets  and  those  with 
no  oCTtces  in  the  Census  bureau's 
St^dard  Metropolitan  Sutisti- 
cat  Areas. 

-  Usinga  neighborhood  proflleof 
existing  housing  conditions,  ad- 
ditional housing  needs,  crciiit 
nvailabitily,  and  unmet  credit 
and  loan  demands,  neighborhood 
\  groups  can  analyze  the  landing 
''  information  they  obtain  and  hold 
financial  institutions  accounta- 
ble for  their  practices. 


COMMUNin  REINVESTMENT 
ACT  OF  1977  (CRA) 
Dtscription:  This  act  is  based  on 
the  Congressional  finding  that 


.federally  regulated  financial  fn- 
slitullons  have  an  obligation  to 
helpmeet  the  credit  needs  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  are 
chartered.  The  four  federal  agen- 
cies which  regulate  banling  (the: 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
'the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  R^ 
serve  Board)  are  directed  by  the 
law  to  use  their  aulhoritv  to  en- 
courage institution,  to  help  meet 
local  community  credit  needs, 
fhesc  agencies  must  as&ss  each 
institution's  record  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  its  community  and 
then  must  take  this  record  into 
account  before  granting  the  in«ti> 
tution  charters  for  expansion, 
merger,  establishment  of  a  new 
branch,  or  reloation.  The  CRA 
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icgulationv  which  are  hilsicallv 
ihc  same  (or  the  fuur  agi/cics,  re- 
quire ihiit  rach  insiiiuliun  pub- 
lish a  CRA  Sialcmcni  Uich  in- 
(^udcsa  map  Jdincatioglhe  local 
comhiuniiy.alislof^ipccifi'Mypes 
ofitcJiltlic  kndenfiprc|crtfdto 
i-ilciid  lu  the  cuinniuimv,  and  a 
I'RA  Notice  (to  hi*  poMcd  iiv  the 
lubby  at  each  insMulion  office), 
whi(;h. publicize!!  the  availability, 
of  the  entire  CkA  Staiemcni. 
Ej|ch  invtitlitiut)  ^^Imj  muM  inaitv 
tain  a 'public  file  of  all  sigmu 
writt^jji  coimnenis  received  by 
ihc  inMitujion  and  of  the  insti* 
luiions  response  to  ihuse  com- 
ments •  •  ^ 
Q  Appkatm:  Clearly  this  act 
greatly  increases  the  opportunity 
fur  coniniuniiy  groups  to  make 
iheir  concerns  about  an  insth 
luijon's  lending  practices  kn()wn 
aBd  to  seek  improvement  in  thoM; 
practices  by  communicating  an 

t  institution's  failure  tu  meet 
ctinimunitv  credit  needs  to  the 
appropriate  fc^leril  regulatory 
anencv  Tairlendind  practices  are 

;  vital  (or  ficighborho|)d  rehabilila- 

'  tion  activities,  inctuding  those 
meaiit  preteni  diiplaccmenl. 
Jhelirsi  point  tha<  nei|?hbi)rho^Kl 
griiL'ps  inusl  recp^ni/e.  however, 
is  that  institutions  do  not  solicit 
community  inii-rest  in  their  lend- 
ing  patterns.  Neiithborhood 
groups  inuNt  initiate  the  ex^ 
change,  and  CKA  provides  them 
uiih  the  l»:vcragi'  to  do  so. 

OnepailofthetRA  Statement 
u'hich  mighborhood  groups 
should  review  is  the  institution's 
map  of  (he  commiini' '  which  it 

'  servVs.  Croups  should  make  ccr- 
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liiiii  liAv  uiid  luudciuk  in- 
toiiii'  areas  are  dclincalcd  un  ihv 
insiituiion'sinap.Anydurcpan- 
cics  bi'twi'cn  the  map  and  the  ac- 
tual dcmonraph/  of  ihc  areas 
aruund  a  lending  inslilu^ion 
shuutd'be  reported  in  the  insii- 
lution's  CRA  public  file,  Fur- 
ihermore,  conimuniiy  groups 
should  review  CRA  siatements 
(which  inuji  be  open  lo  ihe  pub- 
lic) and  cuninient  un  ihcm.  By 
comparing  the  statemenis  of  vai; 
iuus  lenders  in  their  lucaliiy,' 
ncighburhuud  groups  will  be  able 
Id  judge  which  lenders  are  must 
responsive  and  which  must  unre- 
sponsive 10  community  na'ds. 

Neighborhood  groups  may  uje 
the  CRA  as  a  legal  basis  for  chal- 


lenging applications  by  ufirc- 
sfnsive  lenders  who  wish  to 
bii.nch  or  vutge.  To  do  this, 
con^mu.iily  groups  charge  ihe 
lender' with  failure  lo  meet  the 
Ci^Aoblifj'.don  io"hclpnieeilhe 
c.id'i  i.a'ds  of  local  com- 
muiui',o,"  and  ask  thai  the  fed- 

.  eral  regulatory  agency  involved 
deny  a  charter  for  expansion  at 
least  ur!il  the  lender  adyplit  an 

■"affirmative  lending  pllin.  The 
basic  premises  underlying  most 
challenges  are  that:  (I)  there  are 
■sound  credil  needs  in  the  com- 
munity which'arc  unmel; 
lender's  record  shows  that  it  is 
failing  to  meet  those  needs:  (3)  the 
lender  has  the  capability  tu  meet 
those  needs. 


Federal  Regional  Councils 
Region  I 

Federal  Regional  Council  of  N-w 

England 
Room  E-431 

JFK  Federal  Building  . 
Boston,  MA  02203 
{617)  223-5421  ' 
Serving:  Connecticut,  Maine, 
.  Massachusetts,  New 

Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 

Vermont 

Region  II 

fjderal  Regional  Council 
Suite  J54I     ,  - 
26  Federal  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10007 
(212)264-8-68 

Serving:  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pucrt  Rico,  Virgin  Islands, 

•  Region  III 

Mid-Atlantic  Federal  Regional 
Council  • 
Federal  Building 
600  Arch  Slwet 
Philadclrhia.  PA  19106  . 
(21S)59]'j653 

.  Serving:  Delaware,  District  of 
ColumbiaJaryland, 
Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  West 
Virginia 

Region  IV 

Southeastern  Federal  Regional 

Council 
Suite  515 

1371  Pcachtree  Street.  N.W. 

•Atlanta.  OA  30liO9 
■  (404)5>22BT  ,^ 

Serving:  /(labama.  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  Nortit  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee 


IiiIoqV 

FiflinlRi|lonil  Council 

)3th  Floor 

300S.WickirDrivi 

Chlca|o,ILm 

(312}3S3<5I60 

$irvln|:llllnoli,]ndlini, 

Michl|in,Mlnn8ioU.Oblo, 

WlKoniln 

XifionVI 

SouihweitFedanlRigloniil 
Council    \  , 
RoomO 
tlOOConnnircr 
DiUu,TX7S202 
(214)749.1431 

SfrvlntiArkinMiiLouliiini, 
NewMtxico.OlLviomiT^xii 

RiiloBVll  .  ' 
Foairil  Re|tonil  Cpuncil 
RooRi634 

601  But  12th  Stmt. 
KinHiClty,MO64106 
(816)738.5101  ) 
Serving:  Iowi,Kinut,Mlm,  ' 
Nflbriiki 


IU|lonVll!v 
Mountain  PlilniPedenl 
Regional  Cornell 
Room  14041 
Pidtral  Building . , 
1961  Stout  Stmt  \ 
D<nvtr,COS0202 
(303)327.2741 

Sen/lni:  Colorado,  Montana, 
,  North  Dakota;  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Wyoming.. 

iliglonlX 

WtittrnFadcral  Regional 
Council 
P.O,Bo]i  36098  t 
S40(}otdenGatcAvinu(' 
San  FranclKO,CA  94101  ' 
(415)336.1970 

Serving:  Arliona,  California, 
Hawaii,  Nevada 

Region  X 

hjorthvsitFedi 
Council 

1321  Second  Averu: 
Seattle,  WA  9810! 
(206)399.0420 
Serving:  Alaika,id(i^,'.  Out 
Waihlngton 


,  ^egloi'.il 


OninliitlonilReiourcti 

Tne  National  Urban  Coalition 
and  Iti  network  of  affillatei  pro- 
vide technical  aulitance  on  dli' 
placement.  For  Information  con* 
tact;        '    '  ^ 
Natlor.;.' '.'"ban  Coalition 
1201  Co'V  lirut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Wtthln>>i.V,  20036 
Telephon8:r^;^Jl-2400 
HUD  alio  lli'.r,  -'  -llowing 
organlutlonr^'    -ability  In 
thli  field; 

National  .*jfo:.'>.' '  of  • 
Ntlghborhocc!( 
1612  20th  Stmt, 
,  Waihlngton,  D.C.  2,>;'r/ 
Telephone:  (202)332-T.>.':; 

Natlonal  training  and 
Information  Center  ' 
'll23WWuhlngtonBlvd. 
Chicago.  Illlnoli  60607  ' 
Iblephone;  (312)  243.3035 

Pra{tlnitltuie  Center  for 

Community  arid 

Environmental 

Development  \ 
275  Washington  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11204 
Telephone;  (212)  622.5026 


^National  Urban  League 
500  Eait  62nd  Street 
New  York;  New  York  10021 
Telephone:  (212)  644.6500 

Centeri'or  Community  Cbange 
.  1000  Wliconiln  Avenue 

Wuhlngton.D.C, 

Telephone:  (202)  338.6382  

Thetolluwlngorganlutloni 
have  dlipl|cement.related  legal 
Information  which  mav  be 
uicfuKt!  neighborhood  grtupi: 

NailontlCommllletAtalnit 
DlicrtmlnatlonlnHouiIng 

1425  H  Street  ' 

'Waihlngton,  D.C.  ' 

Telephone:  (2(;;)  783.3130 

renter  for  Natlanai^Pollcy 
Review 

.'ihiillcUnlveriityLaw 
•  .hool  • 
.'\lngton,D.C.2C064 
sione;  (202)  832^8525 

.Mui^iHc'jilnnLawPwJcci 
.^'3  ;  ■  if Uver.'jc.  Suite 


y.t:\-  ..rf.illfiif.'B  94704 
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,  Housing  Cooperatlvei 

Cooperatives  arc  launched  iii  a 
variety  of  ways.  Community  or- 
ganizetii  working  wjth  neigh- 
borhood groups,' chWchcs.  or 
universities  may  convert  iMSU 
ing  hu^tsing  into  cooperatives. 
Technical  assistance  or^mu 
lions  may  help  tenants  buy 
cabling  housing  for  cooptTative 
conversion  by  providing  the 
technical  informal  ion  needed  for 
ihe  conversion.  Cooperative  or- 
ganizations including  mure  than 
urii*.  building  may  expand  their 
membership  to  new  muliifamily 
dwellings  and  their  residents.  Or 
technical  assistance  organiza- 
lions  maj  super\'ise  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cooperative,  from  find* 
ing  an  architect  to  financing 
construction,  The  costs  of  con* 
struciion  and  of  technical  assist*  ^ 
ance  become  part  of  the  cooper* 
atiVeslong  term  mortgage. 

InuialOffimidim 
,    A  group  interested  in  coopera- 
tive  conversion,  should  assemble 
all  potential^membcrs  to  Identify 
their  housing  problems*  the 
building's  physical  defects;' the 
potential  for  being  evicted  ordis- 
placed,  the  amount  of  speculation 
in  their  area,  and  the  problems 
'  with  current  manacement,  If  they 
^  decide  to  organize  mr  cooperative 
'  conversion  they  will  need  to  set 
up  committees  in  legal  educa- 
tion, Imancing.  irsearch,  fundrais- 
ing,  and  building/rehabilitation. 


\ims  t)(  Finminn  Conwm 
Thegroupw'.lneedtogaugeiis 
available  reso^^rces  J(  can  do  so  in 
consultation  Aith  lawyers;  en- 
gineers; contractors:  local,  state, 
and  federal  organization^;  and 
the  cooperative  '  .'mbership  it- 
H'If.  It  must  gai.ii'  data  on  the 
current  condition  of  the  housing 
slock!  rehabilitation  needs  and 
priorities,  tile  current  income  of 
\k  residents  ^and  what  they  will 
be  able  to  alford  to  contribute  to 
the  cooperative),  and  tbf  re* 
quinments  of  lenderb  for  (he  pur* 
chase  of  the  properly  to  be  coi.- 
vertitd. 

Financing  alternatives  muu 
also  be  considered,  Sinder  Federal 
KouFiing  Administrui'on  (FHA) 
Mortgage  Insurance  programs, 
many  cooperatives  have  bci.i 
able  10  (inance  acquisition  and 
rehabilitqtion  of  iheir  buildings. 
Section  213  moitg:gcs  rreoffrred 
at  "market"  interest  rat:s  with 
terms  of  up  to  40  ycare  and  down^ 
payment  requirements  of  two 
percent.  Section  221(d)(l}  offers  a 
below-markcl  interest  rate  of 
three  percent  and  loans  ol  up  to 
100  percent  with  a  4>year  term. 
This  program  has  bc^en  iik^d  suc- 
cessfully for  coopeniive  (inane* 
ing,  but  it  has  nn  income  limit  for 
admission/'Section';3l  provides 
similar  loans  for  housinff  to  ac 
commodate  the  elderly  and  *h( 
handicapped.  §eciion  236  pro- 
videsjoans  to  cooperatives  at 
market  interest  rates  plusa  nilDrt- 
gage  insurance  premium  ol  one- 
half  percent,  Federal  subsidy  (hen 
reduces  the  interest  cost  to  coop* 


eralive  mrrnbers.bv  one  percent. 
Thi*  drawback  ql  this  program  is 
thai  residents  living  in  Secaon 
236  cooperatives  must  pay  :it 
least  25  percent  of  their  income 
for  housing  . expenses. 

Direct  loans  aiso  are  available 
for  cooperative  conversion.  Sec- 
tion 202  lf>ans  may  be  used  to  fi* 
nance  formation  of  cooperatives 
for  thi*  elderly  and  for  theltandi* 
capped.  The  program  offers 
three-perceni  loans  with  terms  ol 
upto50yeais.llUp-ownedmul* 
tilamily  developments  may  be 
sold  lor  cooperative  use  under 
Section  246,  This  program  offers 
100  percent  financi;ig  at  rates 
gauged  so  that  turren!  residents 
can  afford  the  neccssaiy  costs  of 
conversion.  In  addition,  HUD 
may  offer  te:'hi\ical  assLMaiice\ 
during  the  conyet'sionproi  ess, 

Rehabilitation  loans  are  avail- 
able through  Se(lion3l2,lh^se 
loans  are  normally  granted  on'y 
forV^usinglocaldindesign^ief! 
Com,  nunityDcvjJ^pmtnt,  Urban 
Renewal,  Modi' City  and  Home- 
stcadit.^  ;ireas.  But  this  requiic- 
ment  can  bif  waived  if  a  loan 
i;rantcd  ir  areas  r>ther  than  these 
"ill  aid  in  prcPiMing  displace- 
ment of  low  and  moderate  income 
people.  These  Ioj  tis  pr^ivid:  up  to 
$100,000  at  three  percent  interest 
for?lJ  ;i:prsJhc  number  of  units 
inabL'idinp  oy  not  exceed  100 
forScction3.riigibility. 

Fund  '  avaiUic  through  Com- 
munity Development  Block 
Gr^  .is  and  the  Section  8  subsidy 
pivpm  may  be  used  for  coopr- 
alive  conv^nion.  Other  fiJndihi; 
sources  arc  fhc  N;^f'^nal  Con* 


sumer  C(x)p  Bank  (seiMpage  44). 
Stale  Housing  Fi;iance  Agencies, 
and  (he  sale  of  t^x  exempt  bonds 
by  local  housing  authorities  for 
the  purp<jsc  of  forming  coopera- 
tives. Charitable  organizations 
may  also  contribute  to^cwpera- 
tive  funds,  ' 

When  conbidepng  conven* 
ti(  nal  /inancing,  tuoperalive  or* 
gaiiizaiions  should  realize  that 
loans  do  not  usually  exceed  ^tiO 
percent  of  purchase/rehabil- 
itation price.  Therefore,  the  coop- 
erative must  raise  capital  (or  the 
remaining  20  percent  of  costs.  For 
this  reason,  conventional  financ- 
tug  often  has  been  too  expensive^ 
fur  cooperative  budgets.  Savings 
and  loan  associations,  howner, 
are  now  permillid  to  lend  U|  to 
95  percent  of  costs  (ocoflperalh  c 
corporations.  Some  uwpcrai'va 
also  choose  to  keep  the  exi  s^ng. 
conventionally  financed  \m  on 
rental  buildings  which  they  an 
converting  to  cooperative  owner-' 
ship, 
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*V\tt  luryeying  financial  rc- 
lourcet,  the  cooperative  organl* 
zation  can  better  estimate  its 
ability  to  flnAnce  thecooperative, 
given  the  Income  levels  of  the 
members.  It  can  then  draw  U]^ 
budget  accounting  for  acquis!^ 
tlon,  rehabilitailon,  and  operat* 
ing  costSi'and  determine  both  the 
monthly  charges  to  cooperative 
•  members  and  the  Initial  cash 
needed  for  incorporation. 

NtiotktmwiihUnimani 
Closing 

Thecoopentivetlienisreadyto 
' '  submit  preliminaiV-applicatlotis 
to  the  lenders  and  mortgage  in^ 
■  surer  they  have  decided  will  best 
accommodate  their  needs,  Fol> 
lowinR  thl)  preliminary  applica- 
tion, tne  cooperative  may  nave  to 
meet  additional  tetjulrements  set 
'  by  the  lenders.  If  so,  all  residents 
should  be  involved  In  the  negoti- 
ations. Once  the  terms  of  financ- 
ing have  been  established  with  all 
participating  lenders,  the  coop- 
erative must  prove  that  ti]ere  is 
an  adequate  commitment  to  the 
'  corporation  by  docuknting  that 
90  percent  of  the  units'have  been 
sold  to  cooperative  members  and 
by  placing  the  initial  mem- 
bersnlp  fees  in  escrow  (a  special 
type  of  reserve  account).  The  ini- 
tial closing  may.occur  once  the 
commitment  to  the  cooperative 
has  been  demonstrited, 
«  After  the  cooperatli/e  corpora- 
tion hu  obtained  a  title,  estab- 
lished an  interim  board  of  di* 
rectors,  and  signed  regulatory 


agreemenu,  a  construction  loan 
is  'Issued  and  rehabilitation  b^ 
gins.  Ifoccupancy  of  95  to  97  per- 
cent of  the  units  In  the  coopera- 
tive complex  Is  sustained  follow- 
ing completion  of  rehabilitation, 
the  final  closing  on  the  coopera- 
tive conversion  taltes  place,  and 
the  constntctlon  loan  is  replaced 
by  a  permanent  loan. 

s 

Following  conversion  the  coop- 
erativp  will  be  managed  by  an 
elected  Board  of  Directors  and  by 
committees  in  areas  such  as  man- 
agement,, membership,  orienta- 
tion, properly  improvement, 
jiewiletter  publication,  coopera- 
tive activities,  and  community  re- 
lations. The  cooperative  should 
keep  formal  records  of  all  deci- 
sions and  expenditures.  It  will 
neecl  a  manager  who  is  responsi- 
ble for.  bookkeeping,  bank  trans- 
actions, rejiortlng  to  the  Board, 
supehlsing  building  mainte- 
nance, and  collecting  funds  bm 
cooperative  memben.  The  coop- 
entlvbhiay  choose  to  hire  a  pro- 
fesslonVlly  qualified  manager 
who  has  had  previous  experience 
in  managing  cooperatives. 

Contact:  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  Cooperatives; 
1828  L  Street,  N.W.;  Washington,! 
D.C.  20036;  (202)  872-05S0 
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lExccrpts  from  f^Bfe^^l  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Spring  1976] 

Understiindinq  Central  ' 
Cit)'  Hardship 


RICHARD  P.  NATHAN  , 
CHARLES  ADAMS  , 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  current,  and  justifiable,  preoccupation' 
with  New  York  C\xy  finance?  by  observers  of  the  urban  scene  will  cause  ihcm  to 
ovei-goncralize:  New  York's  fiscal  ills  have  been  chronicled  in  depth  and  classified 
in  full.  But  New  York's  problems  are  hoi  those  or  ^very.city.  For  urban  policy 
makers,  the  cardinal  fact  about  United' Stales  cities  is'ihat  they  arc  different.  The 
analysis  in  ihis  article  is  part  of  an  ongoing',  examination  of  the  problems  and  con- 
ditions of  local  governments  in  the  nation's  largest  metropolitan  areas.  VVe  have, 
focuseci  here  on  central  cities.  Our  primary  interest  is  in  tAvo  characteristics  of. 
tlicse.govemmehts:  (i)  the  reriousr.ess  of  the  social  and  economic  pioblcn;? 
v/hich  they  face,  and  (z)  the  extent  of  v;hat  might  be  called  their  political  irolaticn 
as.indicaieJ  by  the  populariou  si?:e  of  central  cities  in  relation  to  the  population 
of  the  metropolitan  area  of  which  they  are  £  part.  .     ~  • 

Such  analysis  is  important  r.r,  an  indication  of  both  the  extent  of,  and-rterd  for,  . 
fiscal  and  political  arrangements  for  buiden  spreading  in  metropolitan  areas.  If 
a  particular  central  cjty  is  noarly  iis  well  or  belter  off  than  its  suburbs,  techniques 
to  spread  burdens  within  that  metropolitan  area  will  be  less  essential  than  in 
cases  wheie  the  central  city  faces  significant  economic  and  social  hardship  relative 
to  its  suburbs  and  v/here  it  accounts  for  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total 
population  of  its  metropolitan  area.  The^latier  cases  are  ihc  ones  we  need  to  look 
at  most  closely  in  seeking  relief  measuies  for  centra!  cities. 


RICHARD  P.  NAWA'N  is  a  St?nior  f:!lo\v  at  the  DrookinQs  Ir.stiaiSton  and  direct?  t^e  Ir.s'.iiu- 
tion's  revenue  sharing  studies.  He  is  the  authqi  oi'l'hf  ^Ku  that  I'sMcA:  hJixcn  aiid  l/y  A^i'ir.- 
istTiitive  PresiJency  and  the  coruthor  ^w:th  Allc.a  P.  .Mir.i-tl  and  Susannah  E.  Calkir.s)  ox  Alor.i- 
toring  Rawti.ie  S/inriKg.  CHAKLES  AOAMS  i?  a  refcardi  asFOciatc  at  l-rookings. 
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Many  strategics  arc  available  to  relieve  central  city  hardship,  At  the  local  level, 
burden  spreading  can  he  achieved  by  consolidation;  annexation;  setting  up  spe- 
cial districts  to  provide  services  op  a  regional  basis;  revenue  sharing  \vithin  a 
region  as  under  the  iiew  Minneapolis-St.  Ppul  plan;  and  various  other  forms  of 
interlocal  cooperation.  i  ' 

States  governments, 'too,  can  bring  about  burden  spreading  within  metro- 
poliian  regions.  They  can  authorize  commuter  taxes;  equalize  fiscal  capacity  and 
service  levels  through  state  financial  aid  to  local  governments  (both  general 
support  and  specific  grants  for  welfare,  education,  and  other  local  functions); 
directly  assume  cert>iin  functions;  require  regional  action;  expand  county  re- 
sponsibilities; or  in  some  cases  facilitate  (cvciv-mandpte)  consolidation  or  annex- 
ation nieasures.  / 

The  federal  government  can  also  help  to  equalize  fiscal  conditions  within 
metropolitan  areas  as  a  result  of  the  way  itsiiscal  subventions  are  allocated;  or, 
like  the  states,  it  too  can  require  intergovernmental  arrangements  at  the  regional 
, level  for  particular-functions,  such  as  transportation  and  health  sendees.  In  ad- 
dition, the  federal  government,  as  it  has  in  recent  years,  can  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  general  regional  planning  and  coordinating  mechanisms  as  vehicles 
foriielping  to  achieve  greater  burden  sharing  between  central  city  and  suburban 
jurisdictions. 

We  do  not  in  this  article  draw  conclusions  as  to  where  burden-spreading  tech- 
niques should  be  adopted  or  which  ones  will  wo.k  best.  The  aim  so  far  has  been 
to  examine  the  conditions  of  local  governments  in  metropolitan  areas  in  order  to 
-  identify  those  areas  which,  because  of  central  city  hardship  conditions,  need  to 
be  looked  at  most  closely'to  assess  new  and  existing  techniques  to  spread  burdens 
and  equalize  fiscal  condilions. 

iNTRAMCTRorotiTAN  Arv:a  Comparisons 

Intercity  .omparisons  of  the  severity  of  social  and  economic  problems  such  j.s  un- 
employment, poverty,  and  crowded  housing,  can  be  made  in  either  of  two  ways. 
The  most  common  approach  measures  conditions  for  individual  cities  compared 
with  each  other,  ranking  the  cities  by  levels  of  distress  for  tKc  measures  con- 
sidered. Another  approach,  however,  is  called  for  if  one  is  concerned  with  the 
implications  of  social  and  economic  problems- for  the  governance  of  individual 
urban  centers,  and  particularly  the  ability  of  city  governments  to  do  something 
about  such  problems. 

Geographically  dispersed  central  cities  compete  with  one  another  only  in  a 
rather  remote  and  long-term  sense.  In  the  short  haul,  each  of  ihem  is  much  more 
intensively  affected  by  whatever  differences  may  exist  in  the  severity  of  social 
and  Economic  problems  within  its  own  boundaries  in  relation  to  its  adjacent 
suburbs.  In  this  context,  what  are  needed  are  comparative  data  on  the  social  and 
economic  hardship  of  the  central  city  in  relation  to  its  own  surrounding  suburban 
areas.  Where  the  city-to-suburb  hardship  ratio  is  high  and  no  structural  measures 
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l»ccn  adopted  to  sprcud  this  burden,  flight  to  the  suburbs  can  be  expected  to 
i  \  \  .'rate  and  urban  crisis  conditions  ^vill  deepen. 

'^*iw  do  the  nation's  largest  centra.!  cities  rank  in  these  terms?  Which  of  them 
au  ^e  worst  off  as  compared  with  their  suburbs  for  various  economic  and  social 
indicators?  In  the  metropolitan  areas  where  the  central  city  is  most  disadvantaged 
relative  to  its  suburbs,  is  the  central  city  also  isolated  in  terms  of  its  relative  size 
ind  its  governmental  ^structure?  In  an  effort  to  answer  these  questions,  we  shall 
!eal  with  the  most  populous  city  in  fifty-five  of  the  nation's  sixty-six  largest 
.etropolitan  areas.  These  are  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areds  (SMSA's) 
:t  in  1970  had  populations  of  over  500,000,  as  geographically  defined  in  1972.* 
A  composite  index.was  developed,  which  expresses  the  city-s  Jju  rban  relationship 
for  six  measures  available  from  the  1970  census:  ' 

1.  Unemployment  (percent  of  civilian  labor  force  unemployed) 

2.  pependcncy  (persons  less  than  eighteen  or  over  sixty-four  years  of  age  as  a  per- 
cent of  total  population) 

3.  Education  (percent  of  persons  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  more  witli  less  than 
twelfth-grade  education)  ' 

4.  Income  level  (per  capita  income) 

5.  Crowded  housing  (percenrof  occupied  housing  units  with  more  than  one  person 
per  room) 

6.  Poverty'  (percent  of  families  below  125  percent  of  low-income  level) 

City-suburban  ratios  were  calculated  for  each  measure.  For  per  capita  income 
level,  where  a  higher  amount  is  a  "desirable"  characteristic,  the  suburban  amount 
in  each  instance  was  divided  by  the  city-area  amount.  For  each  of  the  other  five 
items,  involving  "undesirable"  characteristics,  the  city-area  value  was  divided 
by  the  suburban  value. 

The  resulting  ratios  were  standardized  to  give  equal  weigh*t  to  each  of  these 
comparative  measured.  These  standardized  ratios  were  then  summed  to  derive  a 
set  of  composite  index  numbers  which  in  turn  were  adjusted  to  a  base  level  of 
100.*  Accordingly,  a  hardship  index  figure  of  over  100  in  Table  1,  column  A,  de- 
motes that  the  primary  central  city  is  disadvantaged  in  relation  to  the  balance  of 
its  SMSA:  the  higher  the  figure  the  greater  the  disadvantage.  A  figure  under  100 
denotes  that,  on  balance,  the  central  city  is  better  off  than  its  suburbs  in  terms 
of  these  six  measures.^ 

^  Eleven  SMSA's  over  500,000  were  omitted  from  this  analysis  for  the  following  reasons: 
(i)  Wasliington,  D.  C,  because  of  its  uniqueness  as  a  combined  state  and  local  government; 
(a)  llorfolulu  and  Jacksonville,  because  their  consolidated  city-county  governments  comprise 
entfre  SMSA's;  (3)  San  Antonio,  Memphis,  and  Nashville  because  the  population  of  the  cenircl 
city  is  more  than  three-quarters  of  that  of  the  SMS.-^i;  and  (4)  five  otI»er  areas  where  the  most 
populous  central  city  has  less  than  iS  percent  of  the  total  SMSA  population — Alb?ny-Sche- 
nectady-Troy,  Analieim-Santa  Ana^Garden  Grove,  New  Brunswick-Perth  Amboy-Sayerville, 
Paterson-Clifion-Pa^saic.  and  Rivcrside-San  Bernadino-Omario. 

*  The  Appendix  10  this  article  explains  the  standardization  process  used. 

•Although  the  term,  "hardship  index/'  is  used  because  we  are  interested  in  iJentifying 
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As  shown  in  Tabic  i,  some  comparative  disadvantage  is  indicated  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  fifty-five  cities  examined.  For  more  than  one-fourth  of  them,  an 
index  of  200  or  more  appears,  denoting  especially  marked  city-suburban  diver- 
gences. Near  the  top  of  the  list  are  four  of  the  six  cities  with  more  than  1  million 
population:  Chicago,  New  York,  Detroit,  and  Philadelphia.  Index  figures  for  the 
other  two,  Los  Angeles  and  Houston,  indicate  substantial  equality  between  the 
central  city  and  suburban  territory.  Almost  all  of  the  relatively  most  disadvan- 
taged central  cities  are  located  in  the  northeastern  and  north  central  regions. 
Conversely,  most  of  the  cities  which  in  terms  of  this  comparative  4ndex  are  better 
off  than  the  balance  of  their,  respective  metropolitan  areas  are  in  the  South  and 
West. 

Use  of  the  Hardship  Index  ^ 

The^ hardship  index  as  constructed  here  is  one  among  many  approaches  that 
could  be  used  to  classify  central,  city  problems  and  conditions  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  their  metropolitan  area.  The  specific  indicators  used  could  be  modified. 
However,  because  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  these  variables  arc  correlated 
with  other  variables  that  might  have  been  used,  we  believe  the  rarikihgs  presented 
here  would  generalize  to  other  sets  of  indicators.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
these  rankings  of  the  disparities  J^etween  central  cities  and  their  suburbs,  are 
derived  from  norm-based  criteria.  That  is,  cities  and  suburbs  rank  high  andlo\v 
relative  to  other  cities  and  suburbs,  and  not  according  to  some  absolute  standard. 

It  should  be  noted  that  eight  of  the  eighteen  central  cities  listed  in  Table  1 
which  show  up  most  favorably  are  in  metropolitan  areas  defined  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as  having  more  than  one  central  city."*  Of  the 
forty  other  cities  listed,  only  three  (Minneapolir,  Springfield,  and  Gary)  are  in 
SMSA's  with  more  than  a  single  central  city. 

Findings  Summarized 

Examining  the  data  presented  in  Table  1,  a  number  of  summary  observations  can 
bemade: 

I.  The  most  important  point  that  emerges  is  that  th^  relatively  greater  dis- 
fidvaritaged  central  cities  are  concentrated  among  older  cities  in  the  northeastern 
and  north  central  regions.  In  these  two  regions  we  find  the  most  serious  cases  of 
city  boundaries  established  in  ihe'late  nineteenth  century  that  at  the  time  re- 
flected the  extent  of  urban  setdement  but  now  encase  only  the  povert^Mmpacted 
core  of  a  metropolitan  are?.  Conversely,  most  of  the  central  cities,  which  in  terms 

problem  cases,  cities  and  suburbs  which  rank  well  oa  the  six  Indicators  in  this  analysis  should 
not  be  considered  as  being  in  the  hardship  category.  . 

<  Greensboro,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Seattle,  Norfolk,  Allentown.  San  Francisco,  los  Angeles,  and 
Tampa. 
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TABLE  1 

index  of  Central-City  Hardship  Relative 
to  Balance  of  SMS  A  and  Seiec  ted  Population  Data 
for  Fifty-five  of  the  Sixty-six  Largest  SMS  A 's 


Number 

Ctntrat 

of 

SMSA  Population,  7970 

City 

County 

Percent 

Percenr 

Hardship 

Areas 

Tot9l 

Central 

Central 

Primsry  Central 

Index^ 

in  SMSAb 

ioool 

City 

County 

Region^ 

City  of  SMS  A 

(A) 

IB) 

(CI 

(Dl 

*  (El 

if) 

Nswark 

422 

3 

1^57 

20.6 

50.1 

NE 

Clevtland 

331 

4 

2.064 

36.4 

83.4 

'  NC 

Hartford 

-317 

c 

664 

*  23.8  • 

e 

NE 

Baltimore 

256 

6 

2.071 

43.7 

43.7^ 

NE 

Chicago 

245 

6 

6.975 

48.2 

78.7 

NC 

St.  Louis 

231 

7 

2;363 

26.3 

■26.3^ 

NC 

Atlanta 

226 

5 

1^0 

35.8 

43.7 

s  • 

Rochaster 

215 

4 

883  ' 

33.6 

80.7 

NE 

Gary 

213 

2 

633 

27.7 

86.2 

NC 

211 

4 

850 

28.6 

71.3 

:  NC 

New  York 

211 

S 

11^72 

68.2 

68.2° 

.  NE' 

Datroit 

210 

3 

4^ 

36.0 

63.5 

NC 

Richnriond 

209 

4 

518 

48.2 

AO  od 

S 

Philadelphia 

*2C5 

8 

4.818 

40.4 

40.4^ 

NE 

Boston 

198 

c 

2,754 

23.3 

26.7«^ 

Nc 

Milwaukee 

195 

4 

1,404 

\  51.1 

75,1 

NC  - 

Buffalo 

189 

2 

1.349 

.34.3 

82.5 

NE 

San  Jose 

181 

1 

1.065 

41*9 

100.0 

W 

Youngstown 

180 

2 

536 

26.1 

56.6 

NC 

Columbus.  Ohio 

173 

3 

91 6 

.    '  58.9 

90.9 

NC 

Miami 

172 

1 

1,268 

26.4 

100.0 

S 

New  Orleans 

168  , 

4 

1.046 

56.7 

56,7d 

s 

Louisville 

165 

3 

827 

43.7 

84.1^^ 

s 

Akron 

152 

2 

679 

,  40.5 

81.5  " 

NC 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

152 

^  6 

1,254 

40.5 

52.2 

NC  ^ 

Sprii}gfield«  Mass. 

152 

c 

530 

30.9 

86.6* 

NE 

Ft,  Worth 

149 

2 

762 

51.6 

.  94.0 

S  - 

Cincinnati 

148 

7 

1^5 

32.7  . 

.    66.7  ; 

.  NC 

Pittsburgh 

146 

4 

2,401 

21.7 

66.8 

NE 

Denver 

143 

5 

1^ 

4119 

W 

Sacramento 

135 

3 

801 

31.8 

78.9 

W 

Minr>eapolis 

131 

5    •  • 

1,814 

24.0 

52.9 

NC^ 

Birmingham 

13\ 

3 

739 

40.7 

87.2 

S 

'  Jersey  City 

c 

129 

1 

609 

42.8 

100.0 

NE 

Oklahoma  City 

128 

3  ' 

641 

57.2 

82.2 

S 

Indianapolis 

124. 

8 

1,110 

,  67.1 

71. 8^^' 

.NC  ^ 

Provklence 

121^ 

c  * 

913 

^  19.6 

63.6» 

NE 

Grand  Rapids 

119 

2 

539 

36.6 

76.2 

NC 
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TABLE  1  (Continued) 


•  Index  of  Central-City  Hardship  Relative 
to  Balance  ofSMSA  and  Selected  Population  Data 
for  Fifty-five  of  the  Sixtysix  Largest SMSA's 


Number 

Cantrai 

of 

SMSA  Population,  ! 970 

City" 

County 

'  percent 

Percent 

Hardship 

Areas 

Total 

Central 

Centn', 

Primary  Centra! 

in  SMSAb 

(000) 

City 

Xounty 

Begion^ 

GtyofSMSA 

(A) 

(B) 

(Cf 

(D) 

(Bl . 

(F) 

Toledo 

116 

3 

693 

55.4 

69.9 

NO 

Tampa 

107 

2 

1.013 

27.4 

48.4 

S 

Los  Angeles 

"  105 

1 

7.036 

40.0 

,100.0' 

W 

San  Francisco 

i05 

5 

3.110 

23.0 

73.0^ 

w 

Syracuse 

103  ' 

3 

'•^  637 

31.0 

74.3 

Allantown 

100 

3 

544. 

.20.1 

47.0 

Portland,  Oreg. 

100 

4 

1.009 

55.2 

W 

Omaha 

98 

3  ^* 

540 

64.3 

72.1 

NO 

Dallas 

97 

6 

1^6 

54.3 

85.3 

S  • 

Houston  * 

93 

5 

1^5  * 

62.1 

87.8 

S 

Phoenix 

85 

1^ 

968 

60.1 

100.0 

W 

Norfolk 

82 

4 

681 

45.2 

45.2^ 

S 

Salt  Lake  City 

;  80 

2 

558 

31.5 

82.2 

W 

San  Diego 

77 

1 

i;358 

51.3 

100.0 

W 

Seattle 

67 

2 

1.422 

37.3 

81J3 

w 

Ft.  Lauderdale 

64 

1. 

620 

22S 

lOO.O' 

s 

GreensLx>ro,  N.C. 

43 

4 

604 

23.9 

^47.8 

s 

SOURCES;  Cenirol  city  dijadvantfme  index  calculated  from  data  in  U.  S.  Surcau  of  the  Census. 
County  and  Cit/  Data  Book,  1972  (Washington.  D.C.,  1972).  tables  2.  3.  and  6:  county  areas 
and  population  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1972  Census  of  Governments,  Vol.  1.  Govern- 
mental Organization  (Washington.  D.C..  1972).  table  19. 
*See  definition  in  text, 
btncluding  city-counties. 

CNew  England  SMSA.  comprising  city  and  township  areas,  rather  than  entire  counties. 
dCity-county. 

•  For  New  England  SMSA's.  the  central  county  population  figures  are  based  on  the  following 
county  areas:  Boston,  Sulfolk  County;  Springfield.  Hampden  County;  Providence.  Providence 
County.  In  the  case  of  the  Hartford  SMSA.  the  associated  county  area  extends  over  more  than 
One  SMSA  and  the  county  population  information  was.  therefore,  not  used. 

«The  Northeast  includes  all  of  the  New  England  states  plus  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Nsw 
Jersey.  The  north  central  region  includes  Michigan.  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Wisconsin.  Minne- 
sota.  Iowa.  Missouri.  North  and  South  Dakota.  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  South  includes  D*jla' 
ware.  Maryland.  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  North  and  South  Carolina.  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia.  Florida,  Alabama.  Mississippi.  Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  jnd  Texas.  The  West 
Includes  Montana.  Wyoming.  Colorado,  Nevv  Mexico.  Idaho.  Utah.  Arizona.  Washington.  Oregon, 
Nevada,  and  California. 


of  this  compar.?.tive  hardship  index*  arc  better  off  than  the  balance  of  their  respec- 
tive metropolitan  areas,  are  located  in  the  South  or  West. 

2.  In  approximately  half  of  these  fifty-five  SMSA's,  the  central  city  accounts 
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for  40  percent  or  more  of  the  population  of  the  SMSA,  which  sugge:>ts  that  the 
citizens  of  these  units  can  have  an  important  electoral  influence  on  nutters  of 
areawide  concern,  especially  where  there  is  an  overlying  county  government 
which  finances  signific.mt  services.- 

3.  Counties,  as  would  be  expected,  have  broader  jurisdictions  than  cities.  Only 
three  of  what  the  Census  Bureau  classifies  as  the  central  county  account  for  less 
than. 40  percent  of  the  population  of  the  SMSA.  Thus,  for  both  types  of  jurisdic- 
tions (central  cities  and  central  counties)  these  figures  suggest  that  central  city 
isolation  is  perhaps  not  as  severe  as  the  frequent  stereo tj'pe.        •  ' 

4.  Besides  New  York,  fiVe  other  ciries  in  the  top  two  quintiles  are  combined 
city-counties.  There  are  ahogether  ten  such  combined  city-counties  in  the  table.^ 
Among  these  units  v/ithout  an  overlying  county,  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis 
stand  out  as  having  the  smtillest  share  of  the  total  SMSA  population,  23.0  and 
26.3  percent  respectively.  / 

5.  Six  SMSA's  of  over  i  million  population  are  above  200  on  the  composite 
index  and  at  the  same  time  account  for  less  than  40  percent  of  their  SMSA  popu- 
lation. They  are  Newark,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  and  Philadelphia. 
These  are  the  most  serious  problem  cases.  All  but  Atlanta  among  these  six  central 
cities  lost  population  from  i960  to  1970. 

o.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  five  SMSA's  of  over  i  million  population 
are  lOO  and  under  on  the  composite  index — Seattle;  San  Diego;  Houston;  Dallas; 
and  Portland,  Oregon.' 

7.  The  top  three  cities  in  the  table— Newark,  Cleveland,  and  Hartford — show 
up  clearly  as  problem  cases  in  that,  besides  their  hardship  ranking,  the  central 
city  in  every  case  accounts  for  less  than  40  percent  of  the  area's  population,  which 
would  be  expected  to  weaken  their  influence  in  dealing  with  matters  of  areawide 
concern.         '       •  y 

iNTERMETROrOLITAN*  ArE.\  COMPARISONS 

The  finjil  point  in  this  summary  of  findings  raises  an  important  issue.  In  terms 
of  intrametropolitan  disparities  in  hardship,  Newark,  Cleveland,  and  Hartford 
rank  highest.  Yet  urban  experts  whose  expertise  is  based  on  the  Tocqueville  meth- 
od of  knowing  something  firsthsnd  shout  diffcrsnt  mctropolitsn  are^s  \v!!l  quick- 
ly point  but  that  although  Hartford  does  indeed  have  p/oblems,  the  city  does  not 
face  as  deep  and  serious  a  condition  of  urban  blight  as  Newark  or  Cleveland. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  true.  A  big  part  of  the  reason  that  Hartford 
ranks  third  on  the  hardship  index  is  that  its  suburbs  are  relatively  well  off. 

To  generalize  from  the  Hartford  case,  because  the  composite  index  is  con- 
structed as  a  ratio  of  central  city  to  suburban  hardship,  there  are  a  variety  of 

^  Three  consolidated  city-counttcs  of  over  500,000  population — Honolulu,  Jacksonville,  ctid. 
Nashville — arc  eliminated  from  this  analysis  as  they  comprise  all  or  nearly  all  the  population 
of  their  SMSA. 
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possible  situations  that  can  explain  the  ranlcing  of  a  particular  central  city.  For 
example,  city  "A"  might  rank  high,  although  not  at  the  top,  in  the  composite,^ 
index  because  i;  is  extremely  hard-pressed  while  its  adjoining  suburbs  face  only 
moderate  distress.  Alternatively,  city  "13,"  as  in  the  case  of  Hartford,  could  have 
considerably  less  central  city  distre«is  but  much  wealthier  suburbs  and  end  up 
with  the  same,  or  close  to  the  same,  composite  index  as  city  "A."  « 

The  Use  of  Separate  Indexes  for  Cities  and  Suburbs 

To  study  ih'ese  kinds  of  differences  which  underlie  the  har<Ship  index  in  Table  i, 
two  separate  indexes  (similar  to  the  composite  index  presented  in  TaWe  i)  were 
constructed,  one  for  central  cities  and  the  other  for  suburbs.  These  two  indexes 
provide  a  basis  for  comparing  central  cities  to  one  another  and  for  comparing 
suburbs  to  other  suburbs,  Ihus  enabling  us  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  the  rankings 
shown  in  Table  1.  .         u  u 

A  major  problem  encountered  in  any  effort ^o  make  intercity  and  intersuburb 
comparisons  is  the  necessity  to  account  for  regional  cost-af-living  aifferences, 
Because  of  such  differences,  adjustments  had  to  be  made  in  both  of  the  income- 
related  variables  in  the  hardship  index.**' These  adjustments  ^re  based  on  the  in- 
dexes of  family  budgets  compiled  by  the  Bureau -of  Labor  Statistics.'  Constructed 
for  various  family  structures  and  consumption  standards,  these  BLS  indexes  re- 
flect differences  in  the  siVe  of  the  budget  necessary  to  achieve  ^  specific  standar/1 
of  living  in  forty  urban  areas  in  the  United  States.  These  burfget  size  differences 
'  among  urban  areas  reflect  both  djfferences'in  the  quantities  of  goods  and  5er\Mces 
needed  to  achieve  a  specific  consumption  standard  and  differences  in  the  .cost  of. 
these  items.ThenTost  recent  compilation  is  for  autumn  1973. 

The  cities  and  suburbs  are  ranked  in  Table  2;in  descending  order  according  to 
their  level  of  relative  hardship  as^casured  by  the  two  interarea  indexes.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  data  sources  and'the  standardization  procedure  used  to  con- 
struct the  intercity  and  intersuburb  indexes  are  the  same  as  those  used  to  construct 
die  inira-SMSA  index.  Unlike  the'  intra-SMSA  index,  however,  the  values^were 
not  normalized  to  a  base  of^ioo,  hence,  the  difference  in  numerical  formats. 

Three  Basic  Combinations 

Having  compiled  these^intercity  and  intersuburb  indexes,  it  is  possible  to  compare 
the  relative  national  rankings  of  the  centra!  tity  and  its  suburbs  both  withiii 

«  In  the  case  of  the  compos- tc  index  as  previously 'described,  such  adjustments  were  not  made 
on  the  assumption  that,  while  .cost-of-living  differences  may  exist  between  cities  and  suburbs, 
the  nature  of  those  differences  would  be  reasonably  uniform  throughout  the  country. 

7  Sec  U.S.  Deparimeni  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Stamticf.^  Hathihook  of  Labor  Statistics 
i975.Refercnce  Eiiition  (Washington,  D.C.,  i975)^.PP-  M-»5  and  Tables  141-154-  The  way  in 
whichahc  BLS  budget  indexes  were  used  m  adjust  the  two  Income  variables  included  m  the 
interarea  indexes  is  explained  in  the  Appendix.  ^ 
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'   .  TABLE  2 

intirarea  Hardship  Indexes  Comparing  Cities  to  Cities  and  Suburbs  to  Suburbs 


Intercity  Hardship  Index 


fntvrsuburb  Hardship  Index 


O'ty 


fsrdship  Index 

^Suburb 

'Hsrdship  Index 

853 

BirminQham 

53.2, 

»    NiM  Orleani 

503 

12&  f) 

Salt  Lake  City  ■> 

5a0  r 

Jarsey  City     ,  ^7 

48.9 

623 

Tampa  { 

473 

\  Norfolk 

463 

60J3 

Grtensboro,N.C. 

46.2 

60.0 

Phoenix^ 

*46.0 

593 

Providence 

453 

583 

tirand  Rapids 

453 

67.2      ^   '/  ■ 

wincinnall 
• 

563 

Gary 

42.1 

56.2 

Sacramento 

403^ 

553' 

Houston  ' 

40.3 

533 

Omaha 

393 

52.7 

'  St.  Louis  ^ 

39.7 

•523  * 

•  Youngstown 

39.4 

50.9 

Syracuse  * 

39.4 

^0.4 

Springfield,  Mass. 

39.2 

'  503 

Louisville 

39.0 

bo.1 

'  San  Diego  " 

38.4 

00.0  m. 

Indianapolis 

373,  . 

493 

Toledo 

370 

,    47.1  . 

363 

463 

>      Portland,  Creg. ' 

36.1 

463 

Seante 

36.0 

46.2 

Buffalo 

35.4  .  / 

453 

Pittsburgh 

35.1 

\453 

Ft.  Lauderdale 

343 

43.4 

Los  Angeles 

333 

43.4 

.Dallas 

3^4 

423 

Detroit 

313 

Akron 

31.2 

413 

Ft.  Worth 

'   '  30.3- 

41.4 

^i^llentown 

293, 

403 

^Oklahoma  City 

28.9 

40.3\. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

26.9 

40.1  " 

Philadelphia 

25.9 

383 

San  Francisco 

,  25.7 

38.2 

*  Minneapolis 

253  . 

373 

Boston 

253.  ' 

37.7 

Richmond 

24.9  ; 

37*3 

Milwaukee 

243 

353 

/Baltimore  ^ 

243 

Newark 
St.  Louis 
New  Orleans 
Gary 
Miaroi 

Birmingham 

Youngstown 

Baltimore 

Cleveland  ^ 

Detroit 

Buffalo 


\ 


Jersey  City 

Hartford 

Louisville 

Cincinnati 

Providence 

Springfield,  Mass.'* 

Tampa 

Sacramento    .  , 
Grand  Rapids 
Atlanta 
Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh 

Dayton 

Rochester' 

Richmond 

Boston 

N9W  York 

Akron 

Norfolk 

Ft.  worth 

Milwaukee 

Sen  Jose  * 

Toledo 

Syracuse 

Indianapolis 

Phoenix" 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Houston 

Los  Angeles 

Portland,  Orpg. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Oklahoma  City 
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TA8LE  2  (Continued) 


interaroa  Hardship,  Indexes  Comparing  Cities  to  Cities  and  Suburbs  to  Suburbs 
r  tntBfcity  H^dittip  fndex  '         tntersuburb  Hardship  Index 


City 

Hardship  Index* 

Suburb 

Hardship  Index 

Omaha 

35.3 

New  York 

22.3 

Columbus.  Ohio 

,          34.9  1 

Rochester 

22.3 

San  Diego  ^ 

33^ 

Dayton 

22.1 

Dallas 

Denver  \ 

32.6 

Denver 

22^ 

30.0 

^n  Jose 

'    -  2li 

Allentown 

29.1 

^^tlar>ta 

21.0 

Minneapolis 

28.9 

ChicpQo 

20.5 

San  Francisco 

28.8 

Newark  < 

20.0  ^ 

Seattle 

28.5 

Columbus';  Ohio 

M9.5| 

Greensboro.  N.C. 

28.2 

Hartford  \ 

18.3 

Ft.  Lauderdale 

24.0 

Cleveland 

15.5 

SOURCE:  Calculated  from  data  in  U.  S.  8urcau  of  the  Census.  County  and  City  Data  Book,  1972. 
NOTES: 

1.  Cities  and  suburbs  are  ranked  in  descending  order  according  to  the  level  of  relative  hardship 
measured  bv  the  hardship  irjdexes. 

2.  Suburb  population  is  defined  as  the  difference  betweerf  the  SMSA  population  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  SMSVV  primary  central  city. 

3.  The  data  sources  and  standardization  procedure  used  to  construct  the  intercity  and  inter- 
suburb  indexes  arc  the  same, as  those  used  to  construct  the  intra-SMSA  hardship  index.  See 
the  Appendix  for  a  discussion.  The  refir>impnls  made'  to  the  two  income  variables  in  order 
to  reduce  the  effects  of  regional  cost-of-living  differences  are  a'so  explained  in  the  Appendix. 


SMSA's  and  among  SMSA's.  From  here  on,  we  distinguish  between  the  i;i/rn- 
SMSA  index  as  shewn  in  Tatle  3  and  the  two  separate  vitcrarca  indexes  for  cities 
and  suburbs.  -In  Table  3,  the  fifty-five  SMSA's  'are  arrayed  according  to  ihroe 
types  of  relationship  between  thc»  two  interarea  indexes.  The  first^relaiionship 
(Type  3,  Significant  Disparity^  includes  cases  in  which  either  the  central  city  or 
its  suburbs  ranks  in  the  second  or  first' Quintile  on  the  interarea  hardship  index, 
and  where  there  is  a  difference  of  two  quintilc  groups  or  more  between  the  rank- 
ings of  the  central  city  and  its  suburbs  on  the^wo  interarea  indexes.  The  second 
combination  (Type  fyr^/i)  includes  cases'in  which  both  the  central  city 

and  its  subuibs  rank  near  the  top  (having  the  worst  conditions)  on  the  two 
interarea  indexes.  The  third  combination  (Type  3,  Both  Middle  Qiiiutilc  or 
Below)  includes  cases  in  which  both  the  central  city  and. its  suburbs  rank  in  the 
middle  or  below  on  the  two  indexes.  ^ 

/  i 

Typei :  Siguifiamt  Disparity 

Altogether,  there  are  eighteen  Type  1  cases.  Nine  are  SMSA's  where  the  central 
city  is  in  ^he  second  or  first  quintile  (most  adverse)  on  the  intercity  index.  Seven 
of  these  nine  SMSA's  are  above  200  on  the  composite  index.  These  ar,e  the  most 
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TABLE  3 

Quintiie  Rankings  of  Cities  and  Suburbs  on  the  Individual 
.    Central  City  and  Suburban  HardMp  Indexed 


Typt  1^ 

Type  2^ 

Tyf^^ 

Sub- 

Sub» 

1/ 

Sub- 

Croup 1 

SMSA 

City 

urb 

SMSA       City  urb 

"•'  SMSA^ 

City  urb 

Central  cities 

Newark 

.1 

5    St.  Louis       '  1 

2 

Chicago^ 

3 

s' 

scoring  2()bor 

Cleveland 

1 

5    Gary  1: 

2 

Rochester 

3 

5 

iTMre  on  the 

Baltimore 

1 

4 

Daypn 

3 

5 

Intra-SMSA 

Hartford 

2 

5 

New  York 

3 

5 

index 

Atlanta 

e2 

6" 

Richmond 

3 

4 

Philadelphia 

2 

4 

Detroit 

1 

.  3 

Typ9  |b 

Type  2^ 

Type  3^ 

Sub- 

Sub- 

Sub- 

Cfoup 2 

SMSA 

City 

urb 

SMSA       City  urb 

SMSA 

City 

urb 

Central  cities 

Buffalo 

1 

3     Birmingham  ,  1 

1 

Akron  ^ 

3 

3 

scoring  bct\r/ccn 

Miami 

1 

3?   New  Orleans  1 

1 

Pittsburgh 

3 

3 

100  and  200 

Indianapolis 

4 

2    Youngstown  1 

2 

Boston 

3 

4 

on  the 

Syracuse 

4 

2     Cincinnati  *  2 

1 

Ft.  Wortii  ' 

3 

4 

intra -SMS  A 

Grand  Rapids  2 

1 

Milwaukee 

3 

4 

index 

Jersey  City  2 

- 1 

Los  Angoles 

4 

3 

Providence  2 

1 

Toledo 

4 

3 

Tampa  2 

•  1 

Kansas  City« 

Louisville  2 

2 

,  Mo- 

•4 

4 

Sacramento  2 

2 

Oklahoma  City 

4 

4 

Springfield, 

San  Jose 

4 

5 

Mass.  2 

2  ' 

Minneapolis 

5 

4 

San  Francisco 

5 

4 

Columbus. 

Ohio 

^ 

5 

Denver 

.5 

5 

Type  1^ 

Type3<^ 

Sub- 

Sub- 

Group  3 

SMSA 

City 

urb 

SMSA  • 

City  urb 

Central  cities 

Greensboro* 

t 

Portland* 

scoring  100  or' 

N.C. 

5 

1 

Oritg/ 

4 

3 

less  on  the  intra* 

phoenix 

4  * 

1 

'  Dallas 

3 

SMSA  index 

Salt  Lake  City  4 

1  ■ 

Ft.  Lauderdale 

b 

3 

Omaha 

5 

2  ! 

Seattle 

5 

3 

San  Diego 

5 

2 

Alltntowr) 

5 

4 

Houston 

4  ; 

2 

1 

Norfolk 

3 

1 

a  Rankings  are  on  the  basis  of  the  quintiie  in  which  each  city  arifl  suDuro  ten  in  ine  respeciiw 
■    Intercity  and  intersuburb  hardship  Indexes.  Cities  and  suburbs  coded  1  are  in  the  topqulnfle, 

evidencing  the  highest  degree  of  social  and  economic  hardship. 
bType  1  cases  are  character izecf  as  ♦'Significant  Disparity."  Either  the  central  city  or  its  suburbs 

ranked  in  the  second  or  first  quintHo  of  the  interarea  hardship  index,  and  there  was  s  difference 
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serious  hardship  cases  in  mat  both  current  social  and  economic  conditions  and 
the  dynamics  of  growth  in  those  regions  are  highly  adverse  for  the  central  city. 
As  indicated  earlier,  it  is  in  these  metropolitan  areas  that  flight  to  the  suburbs  is 
likely  to  be  exacerbated  as  out-migraiipn  from  the  central  city  causes  a  further^ 
deterioration  in  the  social  and  economic  condShons  of  the  central  city. 

There  ate. also- nine  Type  i  cases  where  the  opposite  otcurs— relatively  poor 
suburban  areas  adjoining  relatively  much  better-off  central  cities.  Two  of  these 
SMSA's  (Indianapolis and  Syracuse)^  neviertheless  scored  above  loo  on  the  intra- 
SlUSA  index.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  for  the  overall  sample, 
suburb.s^on  average  evidenced  a  lower  level  of  hardship  conditions  than  cities.  In 
the  cases  of  Indianapolis  "and  Syracuse,  this  served  to  offset  the  differences  in  city 
and  suburban  rankings  reflected  in  the  intercity  and  intersyburb  indexes. 

In  terms  of  the  dynamics  of  central  city  hardship,  the  seven  Type  i  central 
cities  scoring  too  or  less  oh  the  intra-SMSA  index  can  be  said  to  be  the  best  off 
central  cities  of  those  analyzed.-  Greensboro,  North'Carolina,  heads  this,  group 
'  with  the  lov/est  rating  (43^ on  the  intra-SMSA  index.  Its  central  city  is  in  the  bot- 
tom quintile  among  central  cities  and  its  suburbs  (which  include  substantial  rural 
area)  are  in  the  top  quintilc  on  the  intersuburb  index.  Two  of  rhc  seven  SMSA's 
in  this  group — Houston  and  San  t)iego — arc  oyer  i.Aiillion  poulation. 

Type  2:  Both  High 

The* most  interesting' findings  for  the  interarea  comparisons  pertain  to  what  we 
have  classified  as  Type  2  cases.  Table  3  contains  thirteen  SMSA's  where  both  the 
city  and  its  suburbs  are  in  the  second  or  /irst  quintiles  of  their  respective  interarea 
hardship  indexes.  These  are  cases  of  central  cities,  characterized  by  relatively  ex- 
treme hardship  conditions,  adjoining  suburbs  with  similar  chancteristics.  Be- 
cause of  these  similarities,  the  intra-SMSA  index  tends  to  understate,  and  even 
conceal,  central  city  hardship.  In  eleven  of  these  cases,  a  score  of  urider  200  is 
legistered  on  the  intra-SMSA  hardship  index.  Jwo  of  these  SMSA's,  Birmingham 
and  New  Orleans,  have  both  their  central  ,city  and  suburban  area  in  the  top 
quintile  of  the  intercity  and  intersuburb  ir.Jticei.  Even  though  the  problems 
caused  by  city-suburban  disparities  would  appear  to  be  less  serious  in  these  cases, 
the  fact  of  central  city,  hardship  remains. 

The  two  Type  2  cases  scoring  above  200  on  the  intra-S.MSA  index  are  St.  Louis 

of  two  qutniitfcs  or  more  between  ihe  rankings  of  the  central  city  and  its  suburbs  on  the  two 
interarea  indexes. 

^Type  2  cases  are  characterized  as  "Both  High."  Both  the  central  city  and  its  suburbs  ranked  in 

either  the  second  or  first  quintile  of  the  interarea  hardship  Indexes,  implying  a  relatively  high 

level  of  hardship  for  both  areas. 
dType,3cases  are  characterized  as  "Both  Middle  Quintile  cr  Bolow.*'  Both  the  central  city  and  its 

suburbs  ranked  relatively  weli  on  the  interarea  hardship  indexes,  each  falling  in  cither  the  third, 

fourth, Of  fifth  quintile. 

•The  Indianapolis  data  here  arc  postconsolidation.  The  central  city,  as  shown  in*lF«bIe  1, 
accounts  for  67.1  percent  of  the  SMSA  population.  y 
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and  Gary.  In  effect,  while  boili  ciiy  and  suburb  rank  very,  poorly  in  their  respec- 
tive inlerarea  indexes  in  these  two  cases,  the  extent  of  the  hardship  evidcnced.by 
the  city  dominates.  .  *' 

'  The  thirteen  Type  2  cases,  with  three  exceptions,  tie  in  closely  to  the  generali- 
,  zation jnade  earlier  that  problem  cases  tend  to  Be  located  in  the  northeastern  and 
north  central  regions.  The  three  exceptions  are  Sacramento,  Birmingham,  and 
New  Orleans,  ,  . 

Type  3 ;  Both  Middle  Quintik  or  Beloxo  • 

There  are  twenty-four  Type  3  SMSA's,  where  both  the  central  city  and  its  sub- 
,  urbs  are  in  the  middle  quintile  or  below  on  the  two  interarea  indexes.  This  does 
not  mean  that  disparities  are  absent.  To  the  contrary,  five  of  the  SMSA's  in  this 
group  arc  200  or  above  on  the  intra-SMSA  index,  including  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, These  two  SMSA's,  plus  Dayton  and  Rochester,  iiave  central  cities  in  the 
middle  quintile  on  the^  intercity  index  and  suburbs  in  the  bottom  quintile  on  the 
intersubnrb  index.  We  would  expect  their  central  city  hardship  to  be  less  severe 
than  that  of  Newark  and  Cleveland,  yet  the  fact  and  dynamics  of  disparity  exist 
in  all  four  cases. 

-  Fourteen  Type  3  cases  scored  between  100  and  200  on  the  intra-SMSA  index. 
Among  these,  Boston  is  the  standout  case,  scoring  198  on  the  intra-SiMSA  index. 
Its  central  city  is  in  the  third  quintile  on  the  intercity  index  and  its  suburbs  are  in 
the  fourth  quintile  on  the  iniersuburban  index.  Milwaukee  is  a  close  second  on 
this  basis,  scoring  195  on  the  intra-SMSA  index. 

Summary  Observations 

It  is  difffcult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  cases  with  and  those  without  high  levels 
of  hardship.  Clearly  in  the  hardship  group  are  the  seven  Type  1  {Significant  Dis- 
parity) cases  scoring  above  200  on  the  intra-SMSA  imjex,  Buffalo  and  Miami 
probably  should  be  added  to  this  group.  For  these  ninexases,  the  existence  of  a 
relatively  high  level  of  hardship  is  shown  by  the* intercity  index,  and  at  the  same, 
time  the  dynamics  of  disparities' as  revealed  by  the  intra-SMSA  index  signal  a 
potential  worsening  of  the  central  city  hardship  level  over  lime. 

All  of  the  Type  2  {Both  High)  case  central  cities  eviaence  a  high  degree  of 
relative  hardship  when  compared  to  other  centra]  cities.  However,  because  their 
adjoining  suburbs  evidence  similarly  high  levels  of  hardship,  the  dynamics  of 
.  hardship  are  less  clear  for  these  cases. 

The  five  Typ^  3  {Both  Middle  Quintile  or  Below]  cases  scormg  over  200 
on  the  intra-SMSA  index,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Boston  and  Milwaukee, 
cvidence^significant  hardship  disparities  between  the  central  city  and  its  adjoin- 
ing suburbs.  While  the  level  of  relative  hardship  revealed  by  the  intercity  index • 
may  be  characfterized  as  moderate,  the  dynamics  of  hardship  revealed  by  the 
intra-SMSA  index  are  nevertheless  unfavorable  for  these  seven  cases. 
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The  ncrrcsiill  is  that  well  over  half  of  the  central  cities  in  the  SMSA's  included 
in  litis  analysis  (in  fact,  twenty-nine  cases)  appear  to  face  some  measure  of 
relafive  hardship. 

Mureover,  from  the  population  data  provided  in  Table  i  it  can  be  observed  that 
the  Iwenty-nine  central  cities  included  in  the  hardship  group  are  politically  more 
isolflicd  than  the  remaining  twenty-six  central  cities  studied.  Only  ten  of  the 
tweiiiy-nine  hardship  cities,  or  approximately  35  percent,  account  for  .\o  percent 
or  niUie  of  their  SMSA  total  population.  This  compares  to  sixteen  out  of  twenty- 
six,  Or  62  percent  of  the  other  cities  studied.  On  average,  the  percent  of  SMSA 
population  accounted  for  by  the  central  city  is  35.9  percent  for  the  hardship 
grou|i  versus  /\2.^  percent  for. the  others. 

U  should  be  reiterated-that  the  term  "hardship"  does  denote  only  relative 
hanlahip  as  revealed  by  comparative  data.  Fiti^ermore,  comparisons  among  areas 
on  (lie.  basis  of  a  specific  set  of  hardship  irraic^tors  as  presented  here  do  not 
necetjtjarily  reflect  differences  in  actual  levels  of  distress.  The  performance  of  city 
govriiiment  and  the  roles  played  by  adjoining  local  governments,  regional  orga- 
ni/tifiuns,  and  state  governments  all  have  a  bearing  on  how  well  specific  "hard- 
ship** situations  are  handled.  Two  cities  or  suburbs  which  rank  cloi^ely  in  the 
inteirtica  hardship  index  may  exhibit  significant  differences  in  terms  of  the  actual 
level  uf  distress  resulting  from  these  conditions. 

•      Concluding  Comments 

At  the  height  of  the  New  York  City  fiscal  crisis,  it  was  important  to  point  out,  as 
thes^  data  show,  that  a  number  of  central  cities  face  much  more  serious  social  and 
ecOHiMnic  problems  than  New  York.  This  distinction  between  social,  economic, 
and  fiscal  distress  is  an  important  one.  Newark,  New  Jersey,  ranks  highest  in 
social  andecononfft  distress,  both  in  relation  to  its  adjoining  suburbs  and  to  the 
othe».  cities  included  in  our  analysis,  yet  Newark  has  a  reputation  for  conservative 
fiscal  practices. 

To  fl  significant  degree,  the  social  and  economic  hardship  conditions  of  central 
cities  \yhich  we  have  focused  on  in  this  article  are  a  function  of  governmental 
structure.  Ofen  regarded  9s  a  dull  subject  and  relegated  to  the  academic  sidelines, 
the  examination  of  governmental  structure  in  relation  to  economic  and  social 
Condi  lions  is  essential  for  understanding  and  dealing  with  urban  needs.  There 
are,  \\\  fact,  increasing  signs  that  the  issue  of  whether  the  national  government 
should  intervene  in  matters  of  local  structure  will  become  the  central  question  of 
domestic  policy  in  the  next  decade.  Reasons  why  this  debate  is  likely  to  intensify 
are  not  hard  to  find.  Unless  the  federal  government  intervenes  in  some  way  in 
structural  matters,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  national  policy  can  on  an  equitable  basis, 
and  on  a  significant  scale,  deal  with  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  central 
"citie^^  Federal  grant  policy,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  a  sizable  amount  of. 
new  resources  was  available,  may  not  be  a  good  instrument  for  aiding  centra! 
cities  on  any  kind  of  a  general  basis. 

6^6-925  0  -  81  -  56 
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The  Hiaior  barrier  to  federal  action  In  this  are.i  is  the  dilemma  of  rewaraing  , 
lar^ards.  In  rciation  to  the  kinds  of  reforms  advocated  for, decades  by   good-  , 
government"  groups  (consoHdation,  annexaliOn/and  various  other  plans  for  re- 
iional  cooperation),  a  progr^.n  aiding  the  central  cities  that  are  the  ^vorst  off 
would  in  many  cases  be.detrimental  to  precisely  those  metropolitan  regions  which 
have  done  the  most  oivtheir  own  to  reform  their  governmental  structure.  Hence, . 
the  question  aris'.  s  :  If  Jacksonville  or  Indianapolis  rfoconsolidated  and  .separately 
incorporated  their  poverty-impacted  core  area,  would  they  be  able  to  receive  aid, 
or.more  aid,  under  a  special  federjl  program  of  grants  to  poverty.impacted  core 
cities?  The  nature  of  American  federalism,  with  so  many  different  governmenta 
constellations,  greatly  complicates  'the  task  of  dcr'gning  a  federal  policy  to  deal 
directly  with  cities  on  a  generahzed  basis.  Since  our  purpose  is  descriptive  not 
prescriptive,  we  leave  open  the  question  of  whether  there  should  be  a  new  federa 
aid  policy,  or  any  other  kind  of  policy,  to  ajd  central  cities  facing  serious  social 
and  economic  hardship  conditions.* 

^IIODOLOGICAL  ApI'ENDIX 

\  Tabid 

The  ratios  in  column  A,  Table  i  have  been  standardized  to.avoid  giving  ^Jsh^ 
.0  .  yS  the  six  characteristics.  This  was  done  by  assicning  a  value  of  •° 
of  variation  in  each  of  the  sfx  sets  of  ratios.  For  ins.an. :e,  or  the 

,he  highest  and  lowest  cities  are:  Newark,  3.40,  and  Sal.  Lake  City,  0.52^  A  value  of 
xc^  was  assigned  .0  3.40  and  a  value  of  o  .0  0.5..  The  ratios  in  between  these  two  are 
assigned  values  from  o  to  iw^sing  the  following  roimula:  ^ 

X  =  (1          y"""  )  100 

where-  X      =  standardized  ratio  to  be  created  „„J 
y      ^  ,3,io5  calculated  from  data  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Coimfy  and 
Cify  Dflfn  BooJc,  1972- "blcs  3  ana  6 

Y„„  =  maximum  value  of  Y  • 
<y^,„  =  minimum  value  of  y 

To  continue  with  the  Newark  example:  its  six  separate  standardized  '^'io' 
cuSed  with  the  above  formula;  the  ratios  were  then  '--cd  and  '^e ^ -dcd  ^ 
6.  This  yielded  the  figure  of  94-8.  (If  Newark  had  scored  the  h.gliest  on  ^^fj^  ^  ' 
this  number  would  have  been  100  by  definition.)  This  operation  was  «P"'f  °^ 
the  cities,  ending  «P  with  a  composite  index  with  value*  ranging  from  94-8  for  Newark 
to  9.6  for  Greensboro. 

•The  authors  arc  indebted  to  Allen  D.  M.tnvel,  Robert  D.  Reischauer,  Dan  Crippen,  and  Handy 
Hllen"r  t  invaluable  help  i„  devclopins  the  framework  and  arielnally  asse:nbl.ns  s.anst.cal 
material  presented  in  this  ariiclc. 
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For  purposes  of  clarity,  however,  wo  wi'^hod  to  display  the  disadvantapc  index  so  that 
cities  could  bo  easily  idoiuificd  as  to  whether  they  were  wor^e  off  or  better  off  than 
their  suburbs.  To  accomplish  tlnj.  the  eompositc  index  was  adjusted  to  a  base  lovcl  of 
loo.  The  value,  lOO,  would  be  in  riiii  new  set  the  disadvantage  index  of  a  clty  whose 
statistics  are  the  same  as  its  subirrb^.  Oa  a  standardized  basis  (from  o  to  loo),  such  a 
'  city  would  score  22.44.  (This  i^  the  mean  of  the  standardized  index  obtained  for  a  city 
with  a  r^itio  of  1.00  on  each  of  the  six  separate  measures.)  The  central -city  disadvantage 
index  of  Newark  thus  becomes  the  ratio  of  94-8  to  22.44  (tinges  100);  422. 

.    ^  -  TflWe  2 

The  adjustment  to  the  per  capita  income  variable  is  based  on  the  BLS  index  of  annual 
budgets  at  ',lie''"iniermediate  level"  of  living  foi  a  four-person  urban  family.  The  family 
unit  around  which  this  budget  is  constructed  consists  of  an  employed  husband,  aged 
thirty-eight,  a  wife  not  employed  outside  the  home,  r;nd  two  children,  ages  eight  and 
thirteen.  The  types  of  consumption  reflected  in  the  budget  include  food,  housing,  trans- 
portation, clothing,  and  medical  care. 

This  adjustment  was  made  by  dividing  thel-income  variable  for  each  city  by  its  spe- 
cific budget  index.  (For  twenty-five  of  the  cities  in  our  sample,  direct  budget  indexes 
were  available  from  the  BLS  compilation.  Fpr  the  remaining  thirty  cities,  estimates  of 
budget  indexes  were  made  on  the  basis  of  proximity  to  cities  included  in  the  BLS  com- 
pilation.) As  a  result,  cities  with  a  higher  than  av^erage  budget  have  their  per  capita 
income  measure  reduced;  the  opposite  occurs  for  cities  with  aj^elow-average  budget. 
Comparable  adjustments  were  made  to  the  suburban  per  capita  income  variable  in  com- 
puting the  intersuburb  index.  (The  underlying  assumption  is  that,  while  differences  in 
city  and  subuiban  budget  size  may  exist*  differences  among  suburban  areas  will  corre- 
spond closely  with  differences  among  cities.) 

For  the  variable  percent  of  families  below  125  percent  of  the  low-income  level,  the 
BLS  index  of  annual  budgets  at  the  "lower  level"  of  living  for  a  four-perron  urban 
iamily  Was  used.  Thtire  are  important  differences  between  the  lower  and  intermediate*. 
*  budget  levels  in  terms  of  the  composition  of  spending  as  well  as  in  the  level  of  total 
spending.  For  example,  families  in  the  lower-level  budget  group  are  all  assum^ed  to  be 
.renters.  ' 

Using  the  lower-level  budget  index,  the  percent  of  low-income  families  variable  was 
adjusted  for  both  the  city  and  suburban  indexes  by  multiplying  that  variable  by  the 
lower-level  budget  index.  The  result  was  that  cities  and  suburbs  in  which  the  lower 
consumption  standard  could  I?c^  financed  at  relatively  less  cost  had  the  percent  of  low- 
income  families  variable  reduced,  whi  reps  for  j§ivas  where  it  cost  relatively  more,  an 
upward  adjustment  was  made  to  the  percent  of  low-income  families  variable.   •  -  . 
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The  Prospects  for  Urban  Revival 

Janes  V.  Tossett 
and 

"  Richard  P.  Nathan* 


The  last  few  years  .have  seen  a  major  shift  In  the  rhetoric 
surrounding  pubilc  discussion  of  the  future  of  older  American  cities. 
By  contrast  with  earlier  prevailing  wisdom,  which  had  defined  the 
older  city  as  an  obsolete  economic  life  form,  =nuch  current  reporting  on' 
urban  conditions  has  been  optimistic     S one t observers  have .argued  that 
decreases  In  family  size  and  Increases  In  energy  and  housing  costs  have 
made  central  cities  more  attractive  places  to  live,  and -point  to  Increas- 
Ing  levels  of  housing  rehabilitation  In  man^  xltles  as  evidence  that 
households  are  alr<^dy<  moving  In.    Still  other  observers.polnt  to  near 
boom  levels  of  downtown. construction,'  Increased  demand  for  office  space 
at  record  rents,  and  the  success  of  such  commercial  developments  as  , 
Ghlrardelll  Square  In  San  Francisco 


*The  authors  are  Research  Associate,  Ph.D.  ProRram  In  Urban/and  Regional 
Planning.  University  of  Michigan  and  Dlre/t^r ,  Princeton  University,  Urban  and 
Regional  Res^rch  Center.    We  wish  to  acknowledge  exemplary  research 
assistance  from  Jerry  P.  Cawley  of  Michigan  and  Arthur  Ilaurlce  of  Princeton, 
helo  In  obtaining  Information  from  Tim  Jones  of  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
useful  comments  on  an  earlier  draft  from  Thomas  J    Anton,  Robert  F.  Cook 
and  Michael  H.  Schlll.    The  research  reported  In  this  paper  was  supported 
by  the  Department,  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  Grant  H2899RG 
to  the  Brookings  Institution:    The  views  and  opinions  in  this  paper  are 
those  of  the  authors  and  should  not  be  sttributed  to  HUD, *  Brookings, 
Michigan,  Princeton  or  any  other  institution  with  which  either  of  the 
authors  has  been,  is  currently,  or  expects  to  be  affiliated. 

giihmlttgd  for  DubllcAtion  in  Rov  Bahl  (ed)  Urban  Governroent  Finance" 
In  the  1980s  (Sage  Publications'; /Beverly  Hills,  foy h(;oming) . 
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and  Water  Tower  Plaza  In  Chicago  as  evidence  that  ^he  econonles  of  many 


older  cities  are  beginning  to  revive '  ^ 

_/See,  for  example,  T.D.  Allman,  "The  Urban  Crisis  Leaves  Town,"  Harpers 
(December,  1978);  Wolf  Von  Eckardt,  "New  Mood  Downtown,"  Transaction  (Sept- 
ember-October,  1979)  and  "Comeback  for  Cities,  Woes  for  Suburbs,"  U.S. 
Kews  and  World  Report  (March  2A,  1980),  p.  53-58) 


In  spite  of  these  optimistic  reports  and  the  physical  evidence 
'.of  construction  In  Baltimore's  Inner  Harbor  and  Chicago's  North  Shore, 
a  doubling  of  median  office  rents  in  Manhattan  In  the  last  five  years, 
and  Impressive  amounts  of  housing  rehabilitation  in  such  areas  as 
Adams-Morgan  in  Washington  and  Queen  Village  in  Philadelphia,  it  is 
far  from  clear  that  many  older  cities  have  turned  the  corner  or  even 
bottomed  out.    Some  observers  have  argued  that  Increased  energy  costs 
will  not  make  urban  locations  appreciably  more  attractive  to  either  residents 
or  businesses,  and  may  even  result  in  Increased  Knovement  out  of  cities.  / 


^/Kenneth  A.  Small,  "Energy  Scarcity  and  Urban  Development  Patterns" 
(Department  of  Economics,  Princeton  University,  1980)  processed 

Several  careful  studies  in  a  number  of  cities  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
have  failed  to  turn  up  much  evidence  of  a  "back  to  the  city"  or  even 


_/See,  for  example,  Kathryn*  Kelson,  "Movements  of  Blacks  and  UTiites  Between  ^ 
Central  Cities  and  Suburbs  in  11.  Metropolitan  Areas,  1955-75,"  Annual 
Housing  Survey  Working  Papers:  Report  82  (Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Office 
of  Policy  Development  and  Research,  HUD),  May.  1978;  Urry  Long,  "Into 
the  Countryside  and  Back  to  the  City,"  in  Shirley  Laslca  and  Daohne  Soai^ 
(eds*)  Back  to  the  Ctty:  Issues  in  Neighborhood  Renovation  (Bergamon  Press, 
1980).  Larry  H.  Long  and  Donald  g.  Dahmann  "The  City-Suburb  I;icome  Gap: 
Is  It  Being  Narrowed  by  a  Back-to-the  City  Movement?"  (Bureau  of  the  Census 
Special  benograohic  Analyses,  CDS-80-1.  1980)  For  a  detailed  assessment  of' 
the  "gentrification"  literature,  see  Michael  H.  Schill  "Dianlaceroent  Intro- 
duced by  Urban  Reinvestment:  A  Research  Strategy,"  (Policy  Paoer,  Princeton 
University  Urban  and  Regional  Research  Center,  forthcoming). 


a  "remain  In  thtf^lty"  m^ovement  of  any  appreciable  size.  /  -Further, 
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it  secns  possible  chat  the  oft-noted  reduction  In  urban  household  size 

represents  a  postponement^  of  marriage  and  child-bearing' rather  than  a 

permanent  shift  in  family  pattems*^^  The  1980s    may  see  an  acceleration 

of  outmigration  rates  as  the  children  o%  the  baiby  boom  years  move  through 

their  own  child  bearing  period. _/    Others  have  arRued  that 
% 

 ^  ,  J 

^/Vincent  Barraba,  "The  Demographic  Future  of  the  Cities  of  America" 
Presentation  before  National  Urban  Policy  Roundtable,  February  7,  1980. 


current  booms  in  downtown  construction  and  real  estate,  while  positive 
^Xi  themselves,  are  only  local  improvements  that  at  best  have 
little  Impact  on  the  rest  of  the  city  and  at  worst    have  created 
problems  elsewhere  by  driving  out  smaller  businesses  unable  to  pay 
increased  rents.  /    Advocates  of  downtown  development  respond  to  these 


__/See  George  Sternleib  and  James  Hughes,  "Back  to  the  Central  City" 
Traffic  Quarterly^  Vol.  33,  No.  A,  (October,  1979),  p.  617-636  and  Julia 
Vitullo-Martin,  "The  Real  Sore  Spot  in  New  York's  Economy"  Fortune, 
(November,  19,  1979),  p.  92-105. 

claims  by  arguing  that  large  anchor  developments  are  necessary 
for  other  sector?  to  revive  and -.that  this  process  is  simply 
not  far  enough  along  for  these  broader  benefits  to  have  appeared.  , 
While  there  has  been  considerable  debate  about  the  current  state 
of  American  cities,  there'  is  relatively  little  concrete  information 
about  what  has  changed,  and  by  how  much.    As  we  have  argued  elsewhere, 
much  of  the  debate  over  the  recent  past  and  future  pf  American  cities 
has  been  conducted  In  terms  of  archetypes  rather  than  evidence,  Examplei 
of  rehabilitated  neighborhoods  in  Adams-Morgan  and  Capitol  Hill  In 
Washington  are  countered  with  examples  of  residential  displacement  and 
further  deterioration  In  Anacostta;  and  the  West  Side  In  Chicago  is 
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aet  against  success  stories  In  Lincoln  Park  and  the  North  Shore. 
There  Is  not  much  hatyl  evidence,  however,  on  how*  many  housing  units 
have  been  rehabilitated  In  Adams-MoYgah ,  or  In  Washington  as  a  whole, 
how  aany  people  liave  been  displaced  from  Capitol  Rill  Into  Anacostla, 
or  the  effect  of  Water  Tower  Plaza  on  Chicago's  retail  sales.  Evidence 
on. the  net  Impact,  either  positive  or  negative,  of ■  the  processes 
under  way  Ir,  either  of  these  or  other  cities  Is  a  scarce  commodity, 
and  It  Is  an  open  question  whether  such  evidence  Is  even  collected. 

This  paper  addresses  three  questions  about  the  nature  and  direction 
of  urban  change  and  the  adequacy  of  'available  information  on  trends 
and  conditions  in  cities.'    In  the  first  section  we  rev^iew  the 
mo^t  current  available  evidence  on  the  recent  demographic  and 
economic  history  of  older  American  jcities.    Our  conclusions  here  arc 
pessimistic — there  is  little  evidence,  at  least  to  date,  that  elfher 
residential  or  economic 'revitalization  has  had  any  appreciable  impact 
on  any  ap)preciable  number  of  older  cities.    The  second  section  assesses 
the  adequacy;  reliability,  and  timeliness  of  available  data  on  economic 
and  demographic  tr^ends  in  cities.    Our  conclusion  here  is  also  pessi- 
mistic— wc  lack  the  statistical  capacity  to  say  a  great  deal  about 
recent  changes  in  cities';  and  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will*  gain  that 
capacity  in  the  future.    Finally,  we  advance  some  ideas  about  the  . 
questions  future  research  on  urban  conditions  should  deal  with  and  the  ' 
most  useful  types  of  information  for  answering  them* 
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Tabic  1 


Sources:    Population  and  Per.  Capita  Income,  1975:    Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing,  EP  10  Tape.    Population  1977:    Otfice  of  Revenue  Sharing; 
Initial  State  &  U>cal  Data  Elements:    Entitlement  Period  11.  Housing: 

II       B..^on»  hf  rhP  Cpnrtus.  U.S.  Census  of  Housing.  Volume  I:  Spates  and 

Small  Areas,  2^960  and  1970.  % 

•         a.    The  1970  index  is  computed  from  the  following  fonnula: 

Mean  per  capita  income  1970  Percent 'pre-1940  housing  in  1970  -  : 
Per  capita  income  197Cr\  *         Mean  percent  pre-1940  housing  in  1970 


100  +  rate  of  population  change  1960>70  

♦  100  +  median  rate  of  population  change  1960-70 
,    ,      \i  .  * 

b.  The  1960  index  is  computed  fr6m  the  s^mc!  formula  as  thea970  index- 
using  1960  data.    Population  change  was  measi^red  »^rora  1950  to  1960. 
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trends  In  Urban  Conditions 

In  an  earlier  paper,  we  presented  evidence  on  changes  in  the 
concentration  of  urban  problem  conditions  and  economic  growth  over' the 
1960 's  for  approximately  sixty  of  the  nationjs  largest  cities.../ 


_/See  Richard  P,  Nathan  and  James  W,  Fossett,  '*tJrban  Conditions— The  Future 
of  the  Federal  Role"  (1978)  Proceedings  of  the  71st  Annual  Convention 
.of  the  National  Tax  Assoclatioii-Tax  Institute  of  America  CColumbus,  1979), 
p.  30-41.    \-  '       '  ^ 


In  this  paper,  we  examine  more  recent  evidence  on  social  and  economic 
trends  in  this  same  set  of  cities  in  the^970s  to  see  whether  the- 
relacive  severity  of  urban  problems  or  the  level  of  relative  economic 

.  growth  have  changed, 

Hich  of  our  earlier  worl^.has  measured  the  level  of  urban  hardship 
by  the  concentration  of  three  variables — city  age  (as  Indicated  by 
the  amount  of  older  housing) »  population  loss,  and  the  concentration 

^of  poverty.   -The  first  two  columns  of  Table  1  combine  these  factors 
Ijito;  "urban    conditions  indexes"  for  1960  and  1970  for  fifty-three 
of  the  fifty-seven  largest  cities  in  the  country.    Per  capita  Income  . 
has  been  substituted  for  percentage  of  populat|.on  in  poverty  in  both 
years.    Both  inderxes  have  been  standardized  to  a  mean  of  100.  /  Cities 
with  index  scores  above  100  are  "worse  off*'       more  distressed  than 
cities  with  lower  scores.  " 


_/A  number  of  objections  have  been  lodged  against  this  index,  which 
was  Initially  developed  by  our  colleague  Paul  R,  Dommel.    First,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  use  of  per  capita  income* understates  the  spread, 
'between  rich  and  pobr  cities  relative  to  other  measures  such  as  the 
.  percentage  of  the  population  below  the  poverty  level.    It.  has  alsa  beta 
argued  that  figures  fail  to 'reflect  regional  va'rlatiqins  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  should  be  adjusted  for  price  differences  between  cities. 
We  agree  wijh  both  these  objections  in  principle,  but  lack  the  infor- 
mation to  accommodate  them.    There  are  no  data  available  on  hovf  mafiy  poor 
people  lived  in  individual  cities  in  1960  or  on  p'rice  levels  in  all  the 
cities  surveyed  here  over  the  pasit  twenty  years.    A  further  objection 
has-^een  lodged  against  the  use  of  older  bousing,  on  the  ground    that  \ 


.i   r  . 
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cMs  figure  doesn't  reflect -levels  of  housing  rehabilitation  and  Is 
hence  .Inpllcltly  biased  toiiard»  new  construction  as  a  measure  of  city 
health.    This  objection  Is,  In  our  view,  misguided.  ^  The  fraction  of 
older  housing  is  intended  na  a  proxy  for  the  age  of  city  capital 
atock,  which  include:^  such  items  aa  streetii  and  sewers,  rather  than 
a  measure  of  the  conditibns  of  a- city's  housing.    Cities  with  high 
fractions  of  older  housing  might  be  expected  to  also  have  an  older 
capital  stock. 


-  Two  general  pointci  suggest  themselves.  >.  Firsts  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial cortaelat'ion  (.96)  betVeeri  indexes  in  these  two -years;  cities 
with  problems  In  1960,  as  measured  by  this  index^  continued  to  have 
them  through  1970.    All  of  the  twenty-five  cities  with  index  scores 
above  the  mean  In  1960  had  scores  abbve  tjie  mean  in  1970,  and  all  the 
cities  with  index  scores  below  the  1960  mean  had  similar  scores  In 
1970.  . 

More  Importantly,  there  was  an  Increasing  disparity  In  the 
concentration  of  urban  problems  over,  the  1960'^.    Of  ;the  twenty-five 
cities  with  index  scores  above  the  mean  In  1960,  sixteen  hfc^  become  even 
more  distressed  as  tneasui^ed  by  this  index  in  1970.    By  contrast,  of  the  twenty- 
.  eight  cities  with  scores  below  100  in  1960,  seventeen  Improved' their 
relative  .position  by  1970,    The  most  distressed  trities  in  1960,  accord- 
ing to  this  index,  lost  an  average  of  10  percent  of  their  population 
'  between  1960  an^  1970,  while  the  populations  of -the  least  distressed 
Cities  grew,  on  "average,  by  almost  30  percent  over  this  same  period. 
Similarly,  per  capita  income  In  the  most  distressed  cities  grew  at  a 
slower  rate  during  the  196Cb    than  it  did  In  more  p^sperous  cities, 
with  the  result  that  the  income  gap  between  more  and  VL ess  prospifrous 
citie^ Increased.    Quite  literally,  over  this  period  J  the  rich  got 
richer  and  the  poor  got  poorer. 
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Although  the  final  v«rdlct  ttlll  It  aot  la»  the  available  evidence 
•uggesta  that  this  gap  between  rich  and  poor  cities  has  Increased 
substantially  during ^the  seventies,  particularly  during  the  first  half 
of  the  decade.    Columns  3  to  6  of  Table  1  present  Information  on 
changes  In  population  bet^en  1960  and  1977  In  these  cities. 
To  make  comparison  easier,  all  these  fibres  ai%  expressed 
as  changes  from  I960  population.  ^  - 

Table  2  presents  population  change  between  1960  and  1977  as  a  per- 
centage  of  1960  population  for  each  quintile  of.the  I960  urban  conditions 

V 

index,  arranged  from  most,  to  least  distressed.    These  figures*  suggest    ,  v, 
that  cities  classified  as  more  distressed  in  1960  lost  a  larger  share 
of  their  1960  population  between  1970  and  1977  than  they  did  over'  the 
sixties,  while  more  prosperous  cities  grew  at  roughly  the  same  rate 
as  «^they  had  earlier.    Cities  falling  in  the  tcp  O&ost  distressed)  qiilntlle 
of  the  urban  conditions  index  in  1960  lost  an  average  of  10.1  percent 
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Table  2.    Average  Population  Change;     1960-1977,  as  Percentage  of  1960 
Population,  by  Qulntlle    on  I960  Urban  Conditions  Index 

Average  Percentage  Population  Change 


Qulntile,"  1960 
Urban  Conditions 
Index'  a 

1960-1970 

1970-1977 

(1960  Base)  •  ' 
1970-1975 

1975-1977 

1 

-10.1 

-12.2 

-  9>A 

-  2.7 

2 

-  1.1 

-  8.9 

-  6.9 

-  2.0 

3 

7.7 

0.9 

1.1 

-  0.1 

15.2 

10,2 

7.6 

^2.5 

5 

.  28.6 

20.2 

1A.7 

5.A 

All  cities 

7.9 

1.9 

1.3 

0.6 

NOTES       a.  First  qulntlle  (most  distressed^;  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Newark. 

Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland.  Philadelphia.  Rochester. 
Detroit.  Cincinnati.  Minneapolis. 

b    Second  qulntll^i^Baltlmore ,  Birmingham.  Toledo,  Louisville, 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  St.  Paul.  New  YoVk  City.  Kansas  City. 
Oakland.  Akron. 

c.  Third  qulntlle:  Portland.  San  Francisco,  Milwaukee.  Omaha. 
Columbus,  Miami.  Memphis,  San  Antonio.  Seattle,  Denver. 

(J.  fourth  qulntlle;     Oklahoma  City.  Atlanta.  Norfolk,  Fort  Worth, 
Baton  Rouge.  Los  Angeles,  Austin,  Sacramento.  v^Tul^a,  Wichita.. 

e    Fifth  qulntlle  (least  distressed):     Charlotte,  Long  B<ach. 

El  Paso.  Tampa,  Houston.  Dallas,  San  Diego,  San  Jose,  Albuquerque, 
Phoenix,  Tucson.  *  , 
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of  their  1960  population  'between  1960  and  1970.    Between  1970  and 
1977,  they  lost,  on  the  average,  an  additionel  12.2  percent  of  their 
1960  populations.    Cities  In  the  bottom  (least  distressed)  ([uintile 
of  the  1960  Index,  whose  populations  had  increased  an  average  of  28.6 
percent  between  1960  and  1970,  experienced  a  further  average  Increase  ^ 
of  over  20  percent  of  their  1^60  populations  between  19.70  and  1977.  In 
short,  at  least  in  the  aggregate,  the  rate  of  population  loss  in  more 
distressed  cities  over  the  seventies  got  worse,  not  better. 

This  disparity^  in  growth  narrowed  slightly  between  1975  and  1977, 
the  nost  recent  period  for  which  data  are  available      Cities  classified 
as  more  distressed  in  I960  lost  an  annual  average  of  1.37  percent  of 
their  I960  populations  between  1975^ and  1977,  a  slight  decline  from  the 
1970-1975  period,  when  they  lost  an  average  of  1.89  percent  pf  1960 
population.    Cities  in  the  second  quintile  of  the  urban  conditions  index 
in  I960  lost  an  annual  average  of  Just  under  I  percent  of  I960  population' 
between  1975  and  1977,^  an  improvement  from  1970-1975,  when  the  annual 
population  loss  averaged  I  4  percent. 

While  the  more  distressed  cities  were  losing  pooulation^at  a  TTwer 
rate  the  more  prosperous  cities  were  gaining  it  at  a  slower  rate  during 
this  period;  they  showed  a  drop  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  about  onequarter 
of  a  percent  of  I960  population  a  ytfar.    In  short,  the  disparity  In  pop- 
ulation growth  between  more  and  less  prosperous  cities  declined  between 
1975  and  1977  by  almost  20  percent,  from  an  annual  average  of  almost  5 

percent  of  i960  population  between  1970  and  1975  to  slightly  over  4  percent. 
*^  .  . 

Many  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  these  figures.    Some  observers 

J 

have  argued  that  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  population 
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decline  in  distressed  cities  is  itself  a  favorable  sign,  • 
signalling  a  reduction  in  outmigrat5x)n  rates  stemming  from  declines 
in  marriages  and' childbearing.      Others  have  argued  that  the  critical 
variable  tn  assessing  trends  in  urban  demography  is  no  longer  change 
in  the  numbers  of  people,  but  rather  change  in  the  number  of  households, 
which  is  reported  to  be  increasing  in  many  cities.    For  both  these 
arguments,  the  conclusion  is  optimistic:  In  .spite  of  the  loss  of  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  households  seeking  accommodations  has  stayed  level 
or  increased.    As  a  result,  both  city  housing  markets  and  tax  bases 
may  be  reviving.  ' 

In  our  view,  this  scenario  may  be  overly  optimistic.  First, 
reports  of  the  demographic  reMrth  of  older  cities  appear  ^ 
to  be  premature.    The  ratj^f  population  loss  in  the  more  distressed  ^'  ' 

cities  does  appear  to  have  declined  over  the  mid-1970s, 
but  these  cities  are  still  losinj  popula- 
tion at  a  faster  rate  than  during  the  ig60s.      Of  the  twenty-two  most 
distressed    cities  in  1960,  seventeen  lost  population  between  1975  and 
1977  at  a  faster  rate  than  they  did  between  1960  and  f970.    This  deterioration 
was  particularly  pronounced  in  several  cities  that  have  been  labelled 
by  many  observers,  including  us,  as  possible  candidates  for  revival. 

e 

Boston,  for  example,  lost  an  annual  average  of  0.81  percent  of  its. 

ISep  population  ov(^  the  sixties;  between  1975  and  1977,  it  lost  an  ^ 

average  of  1.3  percenkper  year.    This  contrast  was  even  more  marked 

in  Baltimore,  whose  annual  rate  of  decline  increased  hy.o^v  two  percentage 

points,  from  0.35  percent  V  7^^^  "         ^"^"^"^  ^^^^ 

and  1977.         The  movement  of  people  out  of  older  cities  may   .  . 
have  slowed,  biit  it  has  not  stopped.  ' 
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.  Second «   the  increase  in  the  number  of  households       which  socne 
say  is      the  salvation  of  older  cities        does  not  appear  to  have  been 
large  enough,  at  least  to  date,  to  maintain  housing  demands^  in  more 
distressed  cities.    Nationally,  the  number  of  households  in  all  2A3 
central  cities  increased  by  1.8  million,  or  6.3  percent,  between  1970 
and  1977.__/  We  have  no  information  on  changes  in  this  figure 

:_/Stemlieb  and  Hughes,  p,  630 

for  individual  cities,  and  won't  have  any  until  reports  from  Che  1980 
census  are  available.    It  seems  lilcely  however,  that  most 
of  this  increase  occurred  in  more  prosperous  cities,  where  populations 
increased  by  20  percent  over  the  seventies,  and  in  smaller  central 
cities  not  included  in  this  study.    Many  of  these  smaller  cities  have 
experienced  population  growth  over  the  seventies  comparable  with  the 
more  prosperous  cities  reported  here,  and  it  seems  likely  that  many 
new  households  were  formed  in  these  places.    There  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  forces  producing  smaller  households  are  limited  to 
more  distressed  cities,  making  it  possible,  if  not  likely,  that  house- 
hold growth  was  distributed  roughly  in  the  same  geographic  fashion 
as  population  growth.    The  growth  ,>ln  households  in  more  distressed 
cities  has  probably  been  relatively  small,  and  may  net  have 
taken  place  at  all  in  many  cities. 

^.     A    final  reason  for  skepticism  about  prospects  for  residential 
revival  In  distressed  cities  is  that  if    there  has' been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  households  in  older  cities       and  it  is  worth, 
reemphasizlng  that  we  have  no  information  one  way  or  the  other  on 
this  question  —  the  limited  aggregate  data  available  suggest  the 
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source  of  chla  Increase  has  not  typically  been  pro^es8l<^nal  couples 
buying  condominiums  In  Lincoln  Park  In  Chicago  or  GS-'lls  moving  Into 
group  houses  In  Adaxos-Morgsn  in  Wsshlngton.    The  household  types 
that    have  been  expanding  the  most  rapidly  in  both  cities  snd  suburban 
areas  have  been  feaaleheaded    and  non family    households,  both  of  which 
charscteristically  have  lower  incoroea'  than  more  traditional  households. 
In  addition,  both  the  absolute  numbers  and  the  concentration  of 
individuals  vith  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level  increased  In  centrsl 
cities  between  1970  and  1977.    While  we  have  no  evidence  for  individual 
cities  on  this  question  either,  it  seems  at  least  a  plausible  Inference 
that  many,  if  not, most,  of  whatever  new  houaehplds  there  may  be  in  older 
cities;  sre  relatively  poor._/    While  higher  income  households 


/Stemlieb  and  Hughes,  P.  630-631;  Shalala,  Table  11 


may  In  fact  be  settling  In  some  more  distressed 

cities,  there  is  no  evidence  as  yee  to  suggest  that  -this  movement  has 
been  large  enough  to*  produce  any  net  Improvexcent . 
I 

Trends  in  Urbsn  Economic  Growth.  1958-1977 

The  prospects  for  economic  revitslization  In  older,  more  distressed 
cities    appear  no  more  favorable^  than  those  for  major  residential 
improvement.    Although  the  disparity  in  economic  growth  rates  between  richer  and 
poorer  cities  has  narrowed  slightly  over  the  middle  seventies,  this 
narrowing  appears  .to  be  due  to  a  recovery  from  an  extremely  severe 
economic  slump  In  the  late  s'lxtles  and  early  seventies;  rather  than 
to  any  naacent  revival.    Jobs  and  economic  activity 
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"are  continuing  to  leave  more,  distressed  cities  at  a  substantial 
r^te,  albeit  slightly  slower  than  that  experienced  in  earlier  periods. 

'  Our  earlier  work  has  measured  economic  growth  in  cities  by  a 
"composite  economic  indicator"    This  index  measures  growth  in  local  output 
in  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  services,  weighted 
by  employment  in  each  sector,  rfelative  to  the  average  change  fdr  > 
all  cities.     Column  1  of  Table  6  displays  this  measure  of  economic 
growth  over  the  period  1958  to  1972.    Din's  earlier  indexes,  this 
measure  has  been  standardized  to  a  mean  of  100,  so  that  cities  with 
slow  growth  rates  have  higher  scores. 

'   While  there  are  some  differences  between  this  pleasure  of" economic 
growth  and  the  measures  reported  earlier,  the  overall  pattern  is  very 
similar.    The  composite  economic  indicator  is  correlated  with  the 
1960  urban  conditions  index  at ^.77    and  with  the  1970  index  at  .80. 
Not  surprisingly,  cities  with  slow  rates  of  economic  growth  also  tended 
to  have  lower  per  capita  incomes,  larger  concentrations  of  poor  people, 
and  higher  raterfof  population  loss. 

These  figures  also  reinforce  the  earlier  argument  that  the ^ 
disparity  between  rich  and  poor  cities  increased  over  the  sixties. 
Cities  with  ui^an  conditions  index  scores  in  the  top  Ciiost  distressed)" 
quintile  of  the^geO  index  had  ah  average  growth  rate  score  between  1958 
'   and  1972  of  over  200,  suggesting  a  growthratcof  less  than  half  the  averfige  for 

/  0 

all  cities  over  this  period.    Cities  witli  I960  index  scores  .in  the 
.  second  quintile  had  an  ^average  growth  score  of  just  over  100,  while 
cities  with  1960  index  scores  in  the  bottom  three  quint iles  had  ^ 
growth  rates  above  the  average  over  this  period. 

This  disparity  in  economic  growth  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
uniformly  over  time,  but  to  have  been  concentrated  during  the  latter 
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PatC  of  chis  fourteen  year  period.    Columns  2  through  4  in  Table  4  report 
composite  economic  indicator  scores  for  individual  cities  for  each 
of  the  three  periods  defined  by  the  Census  of  Business.    Table  5 
combines  these  scores  to  report  average  economic  growth  rate  scores 
for  each  quint lie  of  the  1960  urban  conditions  index  for  each"  four 
to  five  year  period  and  over  the  entire  fourteen  year  period.  . 

These  figures  Indicate  a  convergence  in  rates  of  economic 
growth  between  more  and  less  prosperous  cities' between  1958  and 
1967,  and  a  major  divergence  between  1967  and  1972.    The  average 
economic  Indicator  scores  cities  in  the 'top  quintile  of 
the  urban  conditions  index,  with  the  exception  of  Newark,  declined 
between  1958  and  1967,  from  140  to  126,  Indicating  a  growth  rate 
between  1963  and  1967  closer  to  the  national  average  in  this  period 
than  during  the  earlier  period.    While  more  prosperous  cities  grew 
at  even  faster  rates  over  this  period,  the  disparity  in  economic 
growth  was  smaller  than  that  between  1958  and  1963. 

The  reasons  for  this  convergence  are  easir  to  suggest.    The  period 
between  1963  and'  1967  fell  In  the  middle  of  the  most  sustained*  economic 
expansion  in  recent  history.    The  average  atinual  rate  of  growth  in 
GNP  ove9  this  period  was  4.9  percent,  with  three  of  the  four  years 
showing  growth  rates  of.  over  5  percent.    By  contrast,  average  annuel 
growth  in  the  1958-1963  period  was  only  4.1  percent ._/    This  relatively 


^/citation  to  be  provided.  * 


high  rate  of  aggregate  growth  appears  to  have  had  a  disproportionately 
favorable  impact  on  the  economies  of  more  distressed  cities. 

By  contrast,  the  disparity  In  economic  growth  rates  between  more 
and  lesp  distressed  cities  Increased  substantially  between  1967  and 
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Table  3 

Sources:    1976  Value  added:    Bureau  of  Census  1976  Annual  Survey  of 
Manufacturing.  Table  2,    Other,  1977  figures:    preliminary  and  final  area  report 
from  relevant  1977  Census  of  Business.    All  other  data:   County  and  City 
Data  Books.  1963,  1967,  1972,- 1977. 

The  conposlte  economic  Indicator  (CEI)  Is  calculated  according  to 
the  following  formula:  * 

'  Average  growth,  sample  cities  

■  (PCVAM)*(PMFE)+(PCRS)*(PRSE)+(PCWS)*(PWSE)+(PCSVC)*.(PSVCE) 

where:    PCVAM  -  percent  change  In  value  added  by  manufacturing. 
Indicated  period  (e.g,,  1958-1963) 

PCRS    -  percent  change  In  retail  sai^s  receipts. 
Indicated  period 

FCWS    "  percent  change  In  wholesale  sales  receipts. 
Indicated  period 

PCSVC  "  percent  change  In  selected  service  receipts. 
Indicated  period* 

PMFE,  PRSE,  PWSE,  PSVCE  -  percentage  of  sum  of  employment 
In  manufacturing,  retail  sales, 
T-*  wholesale  sales,  and  selected 

services  employed  In  given  sector, 
during  the  Initial  year  of  a  given 
period 

It  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  growth  figures  used  to  calculate  the  C£l 
to  eliminate  negative  numbers.  A  detailed  list  of  the  adjustments  made 
Is  available  from  the  authors  on  request,  ,  * 
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Tibli  4*  Avenge  Cotpoiltt  Sconoile  Indicator  Scores,  19S8-1972,  by  Qulntlli  on  1960  tirbin  Condlelont  Indix  .  , 


qulntlle,  1960 
Urban  Condlcloni 
Index* 


/ 


Avvragi  CoBpoiiti 
EcoiioBlc  Indicator 


Average-  Cospotlti  Average  Cospoaltt 
Economic  Indicator    Econonlc  Indicator 


Average  Cospoiita 


19S8-1972 

19SB-1963 

'  19'63-1967 

1967-1972 

200 

•  137. 

130  ' 

187 

103 

1 

101 

106 

99 

81 

96 

^  110' 

4 

69 

s-    51  . 

-90 

'  71 

■ 

-  65 

41 

71 

73  * 

50 

00 


SOURCE:  See  Table  4 


a.  Qulntllei  laN  ai  Table  2 
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1972.    The  average  ecoronlc  growth  scores  of  cltlen  In  the  top  quint lie 
of  the  1960  urban  conditions  Index  increased  by  almost  SO  percent, 
indicating  a  sharp  deterioration  In  their  relative  economic  performance. 
By  contrast,  the  average  groi/th  scores  of  cities  In  the  lower         .  ,^  * 
four  qulntiles  declined.  Indicating  an  Improvement  in  their  ' 
relative  economic  position. 

This  pattern  of^  economic  improvement  in  more  distressed  cities 
between  1962  aRd..l967  and  sharp  deterioration  in  the  next  five  years  ^ 
is  even. more  pronounced  when  we  examine  employment  trends  in  the  four 
sector^  contained  in  the  growth  Index.    Table      shows  average  total 
employment  growth  between  19S8  tfnd!l972  for  the  cities  in  each  qulntlle 
of  the  1960  urban  conditions  index.    Although  total  employment  in  all 
cities^rew  at    respectable  rates  bc^weeh  1963  and  1967,  the  biggest 
relative  ijnprovcment  occurred  in  cities  classified  as  most  dist;ressed 
in  1960.    These  employment  gains  were  wiped  out  in  the  succeeding 
five-year  period,  when  the  mure  dls;:ressed  cities  lost  an  average  of 
almost  IS  percent  of  1967  employment.    Employment  in  more  prosperous 
cities,  by  contrast,  continued  to  expand  over  this  period,  in  many 
cases  at*  rates  ev^n  higher  than  over  the  preceding  five  years. 

The  reasons  for  this  sharp  divergence  in  economic  performance 
between  more  and  less  prosperous  cities  are  difficult  to  define  precisely 
Aggregate  economic  growth  over  this  period  was  slow  relative  to  the 
earlier  period,    annual  CMP  growth  over  this  period  was  only  about  3 
percent  a  year,  and  there  was  a  sharp,  if  relatively  short,  recession 
in  1969-1970,    Further,  som*e  of  the  cities  falling  into  the  top  qulntlle 
of  the  1960  index        Newark,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland       were  the  scenes  of 
major  riots.    These  factors  may  have  accelerated  enploymcnt  movement 
already  under  way  in  these  cities  to  produce  this  severe  deterioration 
in  economic  growth  and  employment* 


Table  5  .    Average  Percentage  Change  JLn  Total  Elnploynent  In  Major 

Sectora,  1958-1972,  by  Qulntlle,  1960  Urban  Conditions  Index 


QuintUe,  1960 
Urban  Conditions 
Index*  

1 
2 
3 

5' 

All  Citiea 


Aveirage  Percentage  Change  in  Employment 


1958-1963 

-  6-9 

-  3.7 
0.5 
4.6 

17%  5 

2.4 


1963-1967 

4.2 
'  8.4 
6.9 
21,2 
J  21.9 

12.0 


1967-1972 

-15.0 
-  4.0 
10.1 

f 

16.3 
-23.0 

4.4 


1958-1972 

-17.3 
-  1.1 
16.3 
50.4 
77.4 

23.5 


SOURCE:  ,  See  Table  4 

a.    Quint iles  same  as  Table  2. 


At  of  thl«  writing.  Information  Is  Ju«t  beginning  to  be  svallsble 
th«t  allovs  «n  sssessnent  of  idov«  recent  ch«ng««.     Prellmlnery  sret 
reports  fron  the  1977  Census  of  Business  sre  now  svsllable  for  most 
cities  for  sll  sectors  except  msnufscturlng,  snd  flnsl  reports  sre 
out  for  many  cities.    Although  we  csnnot  ssseos  recent'chsnges  In  detail 
until  sll  these  dsts  are  available,  we  can  make  some  general  conclusions 
about  ctl^'nges  over  the  mid  to  late  seventies.     Columns  5-8  of  I'able  4 
provide  the  Information  available  as  of  M.rch  1980  on  changes  since  1972 
In  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  service* receipts,  and  value  added  by  manu- 
facturing.   All  data  are  either  preliminary  or  final  figures  from  the 
relevant  1977  census  of  business  except  for  the  value  added  figure.  Be- 
cause no  reports,  either  final  or  preliminary,  have  yet  been  Issued  on 
value  added  from  the  1977  Census  of  Manufacturing,  we  are  forced  to  use 
1976  data  taken  from  the  Annual  Survey  of  Manufacturing  for  that  year.  ^ 
^  Table  7  presents  average  changes  In  these  measures  for  the  qulntlles  of 
—the  I960  urban  conditions  Index,     ror  purposes  of  comparison,  comparable 
measures  are^lso  displayed  for  1967  to  1972. 

These  figures  suggest  that  the  economies  of  older  cities  did 
improve  over  the  middle  seventies,  but  only  relative  to  their  earlier  depressed 
performance.     The  .disparity  in  growth  rates  between  more  and  less  prosperous 
cxtles  did  narrow  over  this  period,  particularly  in  manufacturing  and 
wholesale  trade.      The  disparity  in  the  rate  of  growth  between  the 
fd.itest  and  slowest^cowitry-weta^tH: it les  declined  ft^om  over  65 

percent  in  thV^'l9r7-72  period  to  less  than  2.5  percent 'in  manufacturing. 

The  gap  became  narrower  in  both  wholesale 

and  retail  trade.     The  disparity  between  faster  and  slower  growing  cities 
actually  increased  in  services,  but  this  increase  probably  reflects  an 
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'able  6.    Average  Percent  Change  In  Value  Added,  Salee  and  Receipts  1967-1972  and  1972-1976/77,  by  qulntlle  on  1960  Urban  Conditions  Ind»< 

%n*s  In  parenthnnes)  •    * 


Quintlle, 
1960 


Value  added  by, 
manufauturlng 


1 

(n«ll) 
2 

(n-11) 

3 

(n-10) 

U 

(n-10) 

5  , 
(n-11) 


All  ClClei 
(n-53)  . 


Selected  ser  Ice 

Wholesale  sales                               Retail  sales  receipts 
1967-1972    1972-1976    1967-1976     1967-1972    1972-1977    1967-1977     1967-1972    1972-1977    1967-1977      1967-1972    1972-1977  '  1907-1977 
<^>  .     (?)  (^)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (9)  (10)  (II)  (12) 


2.9 


19.4 


58.0 


32.2 


36.4 


35.2 


55.1  131.6 


70.3  38.6 


38.1 


.5  31.4  32.4 

22.2  32.0  57.0 

o 

41.1  62.6  110.9 

39^0  99.6  167.2 

74.7  74.3  *  213.9 


5.6  14.5 


22.4  31.2 


21.3 


60.9 


38.2  45.4  102.6  101.0  53.4 


60.4  61.6  160.3 


34.7  51.5 


98.0 


OURCES:    1967-1972  data  .-  see  notes  to  table  6. 

1976  Manufacturing  -  Annual  Survey  of  Manufacturlnut    1976.  table  2 

1577  Sales  and  Receipts:    Preliminary  and  final  area  report  from  relevant  1977  Censitt  of  Business. 


Final  figures  have  been  used  when  available. 
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117.1 


58.6  25.6  100.8 


75.6  36.6  144.0  ' 


708.0 


43.9  55.6  126.3  95.0  64.4  ;21.9 


,79.6  :86.9 


,41.3  93.3  88.9  50.8  190.0 


00 
CD 
00 


EKLC 


expansion  of  coverage  In'  the  1972  Census  of  Selected  Services,  when 
several  new  Industries  were  added 


/Legal  services,  dental'  labs,  engineering,  architectural  and  land  survey- 
ing were  added  to  the  1972  Census  of  Selected  Services.    These  additions 
account  for  approximately  15  percent  of  1972  service  receipts  for  most 
cities.    Further  coverage  changes  were  made  in  the  1977  Census  of 
Selected  Services.     In  particular,  coverage  of  tax-exempt  establlshnents 
has  been  expanded  considerably  and  will  be  reported  separately  frora  tax- 
able activities.    No  such  distinction  was  made  "in  the  3:972  CensxJs.  Since 
complete  data  on  t'ax-exeoipt  establlshnients  were  not  available  at  the  ^ 
time  this,  article  was  prepared,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  adjust 
the  1977  figures  for  coverage  changes.     For  further  information  on 
the  comparability  quesc;ton,  see  the  appendexe-s  to  I'.S.  CeAsus  of 
Selected  Services;^  Volume  VIl!    Area  Statistics,  1972  and  1977. 


^        Perfunctory  examination  suggests  that  the  bulk  of  this  "recovery" 
was  purely  statistical,  reflecting  an  improvement  from  a  severely  depressed 
base  In  more  distressed  cities.    As  columns  1,  A,  and  7  of  Table  7  indicate, 
gi^owtli  in  manufacturing  and  wholesale' and  retail  trade  between  1967  and  1972 
was  extremely  low  in  the 'most  distressed  cities — le^  than  i  oercenc  in 
wholesale  trade  and  less  then  3  percent^ln  manufacturing.  Even 
without  prlcfe  adjustments,  five  of  the  eleven  cities  in  the  top 
quintUc  of  the  1960  index  produced  less  in  manufacturing  output  in 
1972  than  in  1967.    Wholesale  sales  were  low^i^r  Irf  1972  than  in 
1967  in  six  cities  in  this  group;  1972  retail  sales  were  below  1967 
'  levels  in  two  cities.    By  contrast,  growth  rates  in  more  prosperous 
cities  between  1967  and  1972  were  quite  substantial.    Manufacturing  Output  < 
gr.cw  by  more  than  70  percent  in  the  most  prosperous  set  of  cities;  whole- 
sale sales  expanded  by  almost  75  percent.    The  fact  that  growth  rates  In 
manu'facturing  and  yholesale^trade  In  these  two*  sets  of  cities  were  closer  . 


/        •  ■  ,  .  * 

^together  in  the  succeeding  five-year  period  should  noc  be  taken  as  ^ 
evidence  of  revitalizat ion,  but  rather  of  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
growth  (at  least  in  manufacturing)  in  aore  prosperous  cities  and  of  a 
oodest  recovery  fron  an  extrenely  depressed  base  in  more  distressed  ones. 

A  more  direct  way  of  putting  these  figures  in  perspective  is  to 
examine  growth  in  these  four  sectors  between  1967,  the  time  when  these 
Cities  were  the  closest  together,  and  1977»    These  figures  are  displayed 
in  columns  3,  6,  9,  and  12  of  T^le  7.    The  disparity  in  eco^nomic  growth 

between  these  groups  of  cities  over  this  period  was .substantial.  Value 
added  increased  by  |ust  over  one-chird  in  the  most  distressed  cities 
between  1967  and  1976;  it  more'  than  doubled  in  the  most  prosperous 
ones.    Retail  and  wholesale  sales  grew  by  smaller  amounts  than  manufac- 
turing in  the  most  distressed  cities  and  by  larger  anounts  in  the 
most  prosperous  places.    The  disparity  in  service    receipts  was  smaller 
than  in  the  other  sectors,  but  this  may  have  been. the  result  of  «  shift 
in  coverage  rather  than  a  difference  in  growth.    A  resolution  of  this 
question  will  have  to  await' a  full  set  of  1977  figures. 

In^short,  there  was  some  increase  in  the  growth  rate  in  the  economies 
of  more  distressed  cities,  but  only  some.    The  disparity  in  growth  rates 

between  more  and  less  prosperous  cities  declined  slightly  over  the 

.1 

mlBJle  seventies,  but  It  was  still  substantial.  Retall^sales  grew,  on  the 
average,  four  times  as  fast  in  the  most  prosperous  cities   as  in  the  ^ 
most  distressed,  and  the  service  receipts  in  rich  cities  grew  alciost 
three  times  as  fast  as  in  the  poor  ones.    Although  these  differences  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  1967-1972  period,  they  can  hardly  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  yomnercial  revitalization  in  the  more  distressed  places. 

Trends  in  employment  In  these  four  sectors  show  a  similar  pattern. 
Ue  lack  enployment  figures  for  all  four  sectors  for  all  the 


cities  und«^onslderatlon  here,  but  enough  InformAtlon  Is  av.lUble  on 

enough  clcHC  to  provide  a  reasonably  clear  picture  of  changes  between 

1972  and  1977^  Available  dataware  presented  In  Table  8;  data  ^ 

froo  the  preceedlng  five  years  are  listed  for  comparative  purposes. 

These  figures  show  a  familiar  pattern— the  race  of  decline  slowed  In 

the  cost  distressed  cities,  at  least  In  manufacturing  and  wholesale 

trade,  as  did  the  rate  of  growth  In  more  prosperous  cities  In  these  same 

sectors.    The  rate  of. growth  In  employment  In  retail  trade  ^nd 

services  In  pore  prosperous  cities  slowed  as  well,  but  khe  rate  of  Job  loss 

In  retail  trade  and  services  accelerated  or  remained  about  the.  ^ 

same  In  the  cities  In  the  top  two  qulntlles  of  the  1960  index. 

As  with  the  receipt  numbers,  u«  cannot  separate  out  changes  In  service 

employment  due  to  shifts  In  coverage.    However,  other  observers  have  reported 

1"  service  Jobs  between  1§67  and  1972  in  several  of  the  cities 
Classified  here  as  the  most  distressed  controlling  for  shift  In  coverage.^/ 


_/Varalya  and  Wiseman,  p.  


In  short.  It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  service  employment  in  more^ 
distressed  cities  Increased  between" 1967  and  1972,  and  declined  In  the 
succeeding  five  years.    Loc«l  government  employment,  which  also  had  been 
Increasing  In  more  distressed  cities  over  the  late  Sixties,  nay  ^Iso 
have  declined  during  this  period,  even  though  millions  of  dollsrs  for 
public  service  employment  were  pumped  Into  cities  during  this  period.^/ 


/See  Richard  P.  Nathan  et.al.  Monitoring  the  Public  Service  Employment 
"  Prnoriim!  The  Second  Round  (National  Commission  on  Mao  Power  Policy;  ^ 
Washington.  1979).  P.IU13  and  George  E.  Paterson  "rlscally  Distressed 
Cities:    What  is  Happening  to  Them"    In  Hearings  Before  Subcommittee 
on  the  City  of  House  Conanlttee  on  Banking  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;^. 
July  25,  1978. 


Ikbla  7  •     Avmga  Chanst  in  l^ployatnt,  1967-1977,  Fer  Kajor  Sectort.  by  Qulntilt  of  1960  Urb«n  Conditlona  Indsx 
.(n'a.  in  paronthAtea) . 


nut    fi  '  1460  '  •      ►  Total  •*jploy«tnt; 

Urban^oditiont  Manuf •cturing '  Uhol«Ml«  trtdt     "        Rettil  trade  itltcted  ••rvicat  four  •cctora 

Xndax  1967-1972     1972-1976      1967-1972    1972-1977       1967-1972    1972-1977      1967-1972    1972-19)7      1967-1972  1972-1977 


1 

-:22.6 

-  9.1 

-19.9 

.  -15.4  ' 

*  -11.3 

-11.7 

15.5 

-  4.2 

-15.0 

-  9.4 

2 

-11.7 

'  -  9.8 

-  7.2 

-16.1 

-  2.0 

r 

-*  2.8 

22.8 

6.0 

-  4.0 

-7.3  ' 

3 

2.4 

-  3.8 

3.6 

,  2.3 

11.4 

9.5 

37.1 

16.6 

10.1 

M.A.* 

13.6. 

0 

9,3 

M.A.* 

13.3 

15.9 

36,8 

23.9 

16.3 

M.A.* 

5 

20.3 

2,1 

19. 9 

18.6 

25.3 

21,3 

53.6 

N.A.* 

23.0 

MA.* 

Ml  o 

-13.0 

-  4.7 

0.3 

-  3.7 

7.3 

6.0 

32.6 

.  9.2 

4.4 

N  A.* 

Sourcaat    Saa  Tabla  6.    '  *  ^  * 

*Laaa  than  I'iva  caaaa.    1976-77   Eavloyiaant  figuraa  for  all  four  aectora  ara  only  available  for  only  aaven  of  tha  thlrtyona  citlaa  In  bottcm  thraa 
qulntila  a.  '  •  .  ♦  . 
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In  shore,  cvploynenc  declined  in  Che  aosc  di«cre««ed  cities  fell  between 
1972  tnd  1977  «C  an  annual -raCe  of  sbouc  2  percent,  compared  Co  declines 
of  3  percent  per  year  in  Che  preceding  five  years.    This  reduction  in  the 
race' of  Job  toss,,  however,  vas  liaiced  Co  manufacturing  and  wholesale 
trade.    The  rate  of  Job  loss  in  retail  trade  in  the  most  distressed  cities 
vss  slightly  higher  during  the  middle  seventies  than  it  h*ad  been  during 
the  preceding  five  years.  ^Employxoent  in  services  and  government;  which 
had  been  growing  oyer  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  declined  over 
this  period.  ^  * 

Tha  most  optimistic-construction  that  can  be  placed  on  these  figurel 
is  that  economic  conditions  improved  slightly  in  more  distressed  cities, 
but  only  slightly.    In  these  cities,  during  the  mid-seventies  rstes^of 
economic  growth  were  slightly  higher,  and  races  of  Job  loss  in  some' sectors 
lover,  than  earlier.    But  rates  of  growth  were  still  lower .and  rates  of 
Jot>  loss  higher  in  these  cities  than  in  more  prosperous  cities. 

This  disparity  was  particulsrly  pronounced  in  re tar i I  trade  and  ser- 
vites,  sectors  which  many  have  identified  as  growth  industries  in  declining 
cities.    Growth  in  retail  trade  in  che  roost  prosperous  cities  was*^ almost 

■       ■      '    ■)  ^ 

four  times  higher  than  in  the  most  distressed;  growth  in  service  receipts 
was  three  times  higher.    Employment  in  retsil  trade  increased  by  more 
thsn  20  percent  in  the  most,, prosperous  cities;  it  fell  by  almost  12  percent 
in  the  most  distressed  ones.    Service  employment  grew  at  levels  ranging 
from  16  to  24  percent  in  more  prosperous  citiesr  it  fell  by  ovef  4  percent 
in  the  most  distressed  ones.    The  gap  in  economic  and  employment  growth  . 
between  rich  and  poo^  cities  may  have  narrowed  slightly  over  the  middle 
seventies,  but  still  remains  substantial. 


6^-925  0  -  81  -  S8 
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Rtcoacllljig  thtte  flgurtt  with  the  vlttblc  evidence  6f  Increased  ^  ^ 
•conoolc  tctlvlty  In  many  downtowns  ts  difficult,  but  several  explanations 

can  y  .  sdvsnced.    One  Is  that  these  figures  from  1977  are  sloplj^too  old 

/  ■  • 

to  capture  a'  recent  upturn.    A  second  possible  explanation  iythat  the 
figures  reported  here  mrm  not  accurate  reflection^  of  the  state  of  affairs 
In  most  cities,  becsuse  In  1977  cities  had  still  not  fully  recovered  from 
the  recession  of  197A-75.    A  third  Interpretation,  which  we  fsvor.  Is 
that  ouch  current  downtown  activity  represents  economic  gentrlflcatlon 
the  consolidation  of  existing  activity  Into  a  relatively  few  high  rent 
locations j  sccompanied  by  continued  decline  elsewhere. 

Choosing  between  these  Intcrprctstlons  or  any  of  several  others  at 
this  point  Is  largely  a  matter  of  faith  rsth^r  than  of  evidence.  But 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  an  economic  revltalltstlon  of  any  consequence 
tn  older,  oorc  distressed  cities  since  1977  would  require  a  major 
reversal  of  long-term  trends  of  the  sort  that  rarely  happens.  ' 

This  unfavorable  picture  perslsts^ven  In  the  older  cities  4,-- 
Baltlmorc,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  among'^othcrs  that 
we  an(j  other  observers  have  Identified  as  potential  candldstcs  for 
"brcsklng  out"  of  decline.    The  rates ^f  population  loss  in  Baltimore 
and  Dostoii  actually  accc*lera4cd  between  1975  and  1977.    The  r»tea 
Income  growth  In  Boston,  ^Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  between  1970  and 

1975  were  below  average  for  the .xltlcs. rcpdrted  here      Perhaps  more 

/  /  > 

importantly,  between  1970  and  1975,  transfer  Income  --  social  security, 

:  unemployment,  snd  welfare  payments  —  Increased  In  all  four  of  these 

.^cities  or  the  counties  overlying  them  a|t  a  level  substantially  above 

total  Income:.  This  fatt  suggests  that  earned  income  such  ss  wages  and  salarla 

may  have  grown  st  an  even  lower  rate_/  than  the  total  Income  figures  suggest. 


^13 


t 

/Testlaony  of  Donn.  Shalala,  Subcommittee  on  Revenue  Sharing,  % 
Finance  Coniulttee,  March  13,  1979,  Table  11, 


Similarly,  these  cities*  economic  performance  over  the  middle  to 
late  seventies  provides  little  support  for  hopes  of  lmp«?nding  revival. 
Table  9  displays  changes  In  aales,  receipts,  value  added,  and  employment 
bet%feen  1972  and  1977  for  each  of  these  cities;  for  cities  in  each  of 
the  top  tvo,  or  moa t  "distrr^sed,  qolntllea  of  the  I960  urban  conditions 
index;  and  for  the  entire  set  of  cities  reported  here.    These  figures 
provide  lit^tle  evidence  that  these  cities  are  beginning  to  **break  away." 

Particular  cities  do  show  higher  growth  rates  in  particular  sectors 
than  other  distressed  cities.     But  growth  rates  in  these  cities  are 
generally  helow  those  for  cities  in  the  second  quintilc  of  .the  I960  index 
and  are*«ithout  exception  substantiaMy  below  growth  rates  for  the  entire 
set- of 'cTlfics.     Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  had  higher  rates  of 
growth Vn  retail  sales-than  cities,  in  the  top  quintile  of  the  I960  index. 
However,  the  growth  rate  in  Philadelphia,  the  highest  of  the  three,  was 
more  than  ten  points  below  the  a^ig^flfor  cities  in  the  second  quintile 
and  only  slightly  more  than  half  the  growth  rate  for  all  53  cities.  The 
same  holds  true  for  service  receipts  in  Boston  --  they  gre*  at  a  rate 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  most  distressed  cities,  but  slower  than 
the  average  for  cities  in  the  second  quintile,  and  at  only  half  the  rate 
of  all  cities  taken  together.' 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  overall  rates  of  Job  loss  in  Boston,  Baltimore, 

and  Philadelphia  were  above  the  average  for  other  distressed  places. 
More  detailed  figures  show  that  the  rates  of  Job  loss  in  retail  and 
service  employment  were  slightly  smaller  for  these  cities  than  for 
other  cities  In  the  first  quintile  of  the  1960  index.    In  every  case 
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Table  8.    Economic  Grovth  In  S«lecte4  Cities/ 1972-l976/i7 


'  Manufacturing 
^Value  Added 

Retail  sales 

Wholesale  oales 

Selected  service 
receipts 

Totsl  mployitent  \^ 
four  sector!  ^/ 

,  y972-l976' 

1972-1977 

'  1972-1977 

19T2-I977 

1972-1977          ,  \ 

Baltimore 

*  * 

\ 

'  33.3 

15^.3 

19.8 

20.9 

-15.8        "        '  / 

Gascon 

'    \  '  ■  ■ 

,  \  15.8 

12.5 

19.3 

p 

37.5 

-  9.9              '  - 

Chicago  ■.  / 

22.8 

19.5 

33.2 

18.7 

-  8.2 

PhlladelphU 

10.4 

21.0 

X9.4 

26.8 

-15.1 

Cities  In  top  (moat  dlstresied) 
qulntlLe,  1^0  U^ban  Condltlone 
Index  1 

U.5 

L 

31.4 

25.6 

\      -  9.4 

iCitles  In  second  qulntUc,  i960 
tlrban  Con  lit  lone  Index 

'  ■  \ 
35.4  X^^., 

31.2 

■  32.0 

36.6 

\ 

•  \-  7.3  * 

■'    '       >             -    •      ^  ■ 

Total,  S3  cltlea              ^  * 

A 

38.2  \ 

41.3* 

51.5 

50.8 

/  N.A.* 

/ 

Sourcea:  See  Table  6.  .  \ 

*Not  reported  due  to  United  number  of  esses.    See  note^to  Tsble 
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Che  catea  of  OBployment  decline  In  these  four  cities  were  higher  than 
cities  In  the  second  quint  lie  and  considerably  higher  than  the  entire 
set  of  cities  reported  here.  In  which  employment  In  these  two  sectors 
Increased  substanclally . 

Chicago,  for  example,  had  the  smallest* rate  of  retail  Job-loss  of  the 
four  cities  --  7.6  percent.    This  rate  Is  considerably  lower  than  the 
average  job  loss  of  the  most  distressed  cities  (11.7  percent^,  but  It 
Is  almost  five  points  higher  than  the  average  for  the  cities  In  the 
second  qulntlle.  of  the  I960  Index.     Similarly,  both  Boston  and  Chicago 
experienced  gains  In  service  employment  over  this  period  of  0.4  percent. 
Although  this  gain  Is  higher  than  that  experienced  by  'other  distressed 
cities,  where  average  service  employment  fell  by  over  4  percent.  It  la 
over  5  percent  lower  than  that  experienced  by  the  second  qulntlle  cities 
(where'  service  employment  grew  by  an  a*verage  of  almost  6  percent  ;  and 
considerably  below  the  10  percent  average  Increase  for  all  53  cities. 

In  short,  the  cities  alleged  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  economic 
and  demographic  recovery  show  little  evidence  of  having  begun  this 
process  as  of  the  late  seventies.     Residential  rehabilitation  and  neu 
conmerclal  developments  have  sprung  up  at  various  locations  In  these 
cities.    But  these  activities  apparently  are  still  too  small  to  boost 
the  aggregate  level  of  prosperity  any  of  these  cities.    The  overall 
pattefn  that  emerges  from  these  figures  Is  one  of  Isolated  Improvements 
In  a  few  "pockets  of  plenty,"  accompanied  by  continued  decline  elsewhere, 

/i 

It  might  be/argued  that  this  scenario  Is  too  pessimistic.  More 
rcccnt-XiguiLes,  measured  over  a  shorter  time  period  than  five  years,' 
^^olght  show  that  Chlngs  hav6  improved  In  these  places,  or  at  least 
\\ult  declining. /several  of  the  major  developments  that  are  alleged 
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to  serve  as  anchors  (.:r  future  Inprovemenc  either  were  not  open  In 
1977  or  had  not  beer,  operating  long  enough^^to  show  any  sppreclable 
liBpacC  on  1977  sales  and  receipts.    In  similar  fashion,  there  have 
been  reports  of  Increasing  levels  of  housing  rehabilitation  of  late  In 
such  areas  as  Queen  Village  In  Philadelphia^  and  Lincoln  Park  In  Chicago. 
If  Measured  more  recently,  these  c.lt  l«s- night  look  better. 

This  alternative  scenario  Is  not  Impossible,  but  In  our  view  it  Is 
unlikely.     The  downward  trend  In  employment  and  Income  In  these 
cities  Is  strong  enough  and  the  rate  of  economic  growth  Is  small  enough 
that  a  sharp  reversal  of  direction  In  less  than  three  years  Is 
highly  Improbable.     Even  If  sales,  rents,  and  employment  have  Increased 
at  particular  locations  Inside  th^sc  cities,  these  gains  nay  have  been 
offset  by  losses  elsewhere  In. the  city,  resulting  In  little  or  no  net 
improvement.     Further,  as  Stcrnlleb  and  Hughes  have  noted,  many  of  the 
new  comrocrclnl  and  office  structures  support  fewer  employees  for  a  given 
amount  of  floor  space  than  do  the  older  structures  they  replace, 
suggesting  that  employment  may  have  continued  to  decline  even  if  sales 
have  gone  up  at  particular  locations.^/    There  is,  in  brief,,  no 


/Stcrnlleb  and  Hughes,  p.  633-636 


reason  to  suppose  chat  more  recent  measurements  would  show  that  things 

have  gotten  much- better. 

In  sum,  available  evidence  provides  little  cause  for  optimism 

about  the  not-too-distant  past  of  more. d istrcsscd  cities.    Over  the 

middle  seventies,  people.  Jobs,  and  wealth  continued  to  move  out  of 

these  cities  and  into  ncwcV,  more  prosperous  ones.    By  almost  any 
i 

reasonable  mcnsurc  of  the  prosperity  of *places — levels  of  population. 
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incoM.  etnployoent,  economic  activity,  and  concentration  of  low-Income 
households  —  more  distressed  cities  vere  spprecUbly  worse  off  In  the 
late  seventies  than  they  were  ten  years  earlier,^  and  more  prosperous 
cities  were  appreciably  better  off,    Some^areas  Inside  some  older  cities 
may  be  reviving,  but  these  revivals  don*  t'/af  feet  the  overall  trend. 
Available  evidence  In' short,  provides  no  support  whatever  for  the  notion 
that  the  urban  crisis  Is  over,  or  has  moderated  to  the  extent  that  It 
la  no; longer  a  matter  of  legitimate  governmental  concern. 

The  Quality  of  Urban  Data  ^ 

Although  avallilble  data  strongly  suggest  that  whatever  "revival"  has 
occurred  to  date,  has  been  relatively  lijolted,  It  would  bfi  premature 
to. conclude  that  nothing  of  significance  is  happening  In  older  cities. 
This  uncertainty  Is  due.  In  large  roeasulre,  to  a  lack  of  current,  reliable 
information  from  which  to  judge  how  widespread* signs  of  "revival"  are 
In  any  given  <;lty  and  whether  reviving  areas  are  Increasing  or  shrinking 
relative  to  declining  ones.    We  know  relatively  little  about  changes 
In  cities,,  either  recently  or  historically,  and  it  Is  unlikely  that 
this  situation  will  improve  much.    Data  published  by  various  federal 
agencies  on  city  conditions  are  less' comprehensive,  statistically 
softer,  collected  less  frequently,  and  published  longer  after  collection 
than  information  collected  for  counties  and  states.    The  federal 
statistical  systen  for  cities  Is,  In  short,  woefully  deficient  In 
many  ways. 


Fp«r  of  these  ways  *re  especially  loiportant.    The  first,  and 
perhaps  most  Important,  Is  that  the  federal  government  collects  and 
publishes  less  Information  less  frequently  on  Individual  cities  than 
It  does  on  Individual  countrlaa.    Thin  Is  especially  y^te  of  economic 
data— eoployraent ,  Income,  establishments,  payrolls,  and  a  number  of 
other  things.    The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Department  of 
Conajerce,  for  example,  reports  annual  income  for  counties  by  both 

place  of  work  and  place  of  residence,  disaggregated  by  typo  of  Income  .   

(wages  and  salaries,  ti'ansfer  Income,  etc.)*  and  by  major  Industrial 
group.  Including  federal,  state,  and  local  ^overnmenc.     By  contrast,  the' 
only  Income  data  available  for  cities  Is  the  per  capita  money  Indomo  series 
develope'd  by  the  Census  Bureau.    This  Information  is  reported  only  by  place 
of  residence  and  cannot  , be  .disaggregated  by  either  type  or 
source  of   income.    iJo  information  Is  available  on  how  much  Income  Is 
earned  In  cities  by  those  who  work  there,  the  relative  size  of  various 
types  of  Income,  or  the  Importance  of  various  Industries  as  sources  of 
Income. _/  ,  ' 


_/The  BEA  and  .Census  use  different  definitions 

of  what  constinliHes  Income,  causing  their  estimates  of  per-caplta 
Income  for  a  particular  place  to  differ.    The  BEA  figure  Is  generally 
higher,  ^nce  Ic  Includes  several  varlccics  of  Imputed  Income,  such 
as  .rent,  which  are  excluded  fcon  the  Census  figure. 
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This  information  gap  is  even  larger  in  the  reporting  of  economic 
activity.    The  Census  publishes  annually,  in  the  County  Business 
Patterns  series,  information  on  the  nu.ibers  of  establishments  and  employefcii 
and  the  size  of  annual  payrolls  for  tw«nty-tvo  major  ind^jBtrial  categories. 
Eoployracnc  by  various  local  govirnnents,  which  is  not  covered  in  tliis 
survey, ^is  reported  annually  for  metropolitan  county  areas  in  the 
Local  Governiacnt  Employment  in  Metropolitan  Areas  series. 

Neither  of  these  series  is  published  for  cities.    The  only  systematic 


soVrces  of^in formation  on  city  economic  activity  and  employment  are 
the  censuses  of  business  that  we  hava  rcIied^^oiWn^the  earlier  parts 
of  this  article.    These  censuses  arc  con^kcted  every  five  years  rather 
than  annually,  and  the  industry  coverage  is  not  as  compl^ete.'  Government 
employment,  which  is  reported  for  metropolitan  counties  to  the  county 
area  level,  is  only  available  for  the  city  government  proper  ^nd  not 
for  any  overlying  governments  such  as  school  districts  or  the  county. 
While  we  know,  for  example,  how  many  employees  of  local  governments  work 
in  ttaricopa  County,  Arizona,  we  ,do  ,not  know  how  many  of  them  work  In 
Phoenix.     In  short ^the  federal  governrajnt  has  no  idea  how  many  people 
work  in  individual  cities  at  any  given  ti&e,  and  only  makes  a  partial, 
attempt  to  find  out  every  five  years.    Estimates  of  resident  employment  . 
are  generated  regularly  as  part  of  the' procedure  for  estimating  unemploy- 
ment statistics,  but  these  figures  refer  only  to  the  employment 
of  people  who  live  in  cities,  not  work  in  them*. 

Relatively  little  information  is  collected  on  city  economies 
between  ccrsuses.    Information  on  manufacturing  value  added  and  employ- 
ment is  reported  yearly  in  the  Annual  Survey  of  Manufacturing  for  cities 
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with  more  than  20,000  manufacturing  employees.    Monthly  retail  sales 
data  are  avaij.able  for  five  or  so  qf  the  largest  cities.  Department 
store  monthly  sales  are  also  reported  for  approximately  fourty  cities* 
Apart  from  these  figures,  ve  know  next' to  nothing  about  what  happens 
in  city  economies  between  censuses.  > 

The  upshot  of  this  deficiency  is  that  we  know  a  great  deal  more, 
and  more  frequently,  about  et^onomic  conditions  in  snail,  rural  counties 
than  we  do  about  comparable  conditions  in  some  of  the  nation's  largest  ' 
cities.    The  best  way  to  illustrate  this  is  by  example.    Table  9 
displays  the  mast  recent  data  available  on  population,  income,  employment, 
and  economic  activity  for  two  places:  Washington  County,  Tennessee,  a  county 
with  approximately  '60,000  people  located  in  northeastern  Tennessee,  and 

Chicago,  the  second  larResp  citv  in  the  country.  As  should  be  obvious, 

?  ^  .  *  • 

the  federal  government  collects  more  information  more  frequently  about 

c 

Washington  Coi^nty  than  it  does  about''Chicago._/    As  of  December  1979. 


/a  word  to  the  suspicious:    neither  of  these  places  was  chosen  because 
^f  statistical  idios\*ncracies  that  increases  the  available  data  for  the 
county  and  decreases  it  for  th'e  city.     If  we  had  chosen  to  play  games 
with  the  numbers,  we^.would  have  chosen  one  of  the 'numerous  large  cities, 
such  as  Kcwarrk,  Phoenix,  or  Buffalo,  vhich  are  not  covered  in  the  monthly 
retail  bales  series,  and  would  have  picked  a  metropolitan  county  so  that 
we  could  list  more  recent  county  area  government  employment  data,  to  name 
but  two  examples.    Both  of  these  places  were  chosen  more  or  less  at  random. 


aggregate  and  per  capita  income  were  available  for  1977  for  Washington 

County,  and  income  information  disaggregated  several  ways 

was  available  for  1976.    By  contrast,  the  most  current  income  data 
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Table   9.     Population,  Income  and  Business  Data: 
Veshington  County,  Tennessee  and  Chicago,  Illinois 

Latest  Year  Washington  Latest  Year 

*  Statistic  Available  County  Available  Chicago 

Population  1978            ,           83,000  1977^  3,062,881* 

Components  of  population  change^ 

Total  change,  1970-77                     8,200  NA 

Births  f                8,600  NA 

Deaths  5,«00  NA 

Net  nigra t ion  5,100  NA 


Income 

—(BEA-place-^f— residence)  — " 

Total                                      1977^-  $A63n  NA 

per  capita                              1977  5,5559  N^ 

Derivation'  of  personal-income  by  place  of  residence 

Total  labor  and  proprietors  , 

income  by  place  of  work  1976^  312,854  NA 
Less:  personal  contributions 

for  social  insurance  by  place 

of  work  17,192  ^  NA 

Net  labor  and  proprietors  income 

by  place  of  work  295,662  NA 

Plus:  residence  adjustment  1,877  NA 
Net  Itfbor  and  proprietors  i^one 

by  place  of  residence                ,  297,539  NA 

Plus:"  dividends,  interest  &  rent  46,933  NA 

Plus:  transfer  payments  69,854  NA 

Personal  income  by  place  of  residence    .  414,326  NA 

Per  capita  personal  income  (dollars)  5,094       ■     ^  NA 

Total  population  (thousands)         '  81.3  NA 

(BEA'place  |of  work) 

Vage  and  Salary                      1976^  $254m  NA 

Other  labor                            1976  .   23m  NA 

Proprietors                            1976  36m  NA 

farm  8m  NA* 

non-farm  28m  NA 

By  Industry 

Farm  8,950  ^  NA 

^»  Non-farm  303,904  /  NA 

Private                                        5             '  243,557  |  NA 

Ag.  Serv,,  For!,  Fish.,  &  Other  563  NA 

Mining  0  .  NA 

Construction  19,841  NA 

Manufacturing  93,967  NA 
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Latest  Year  VashlngCon 
Statistic  Available  County 


Non^durable  goods  35,463 

Durable  goods  58,504 

Transportation  &  public  utilities  11,490 

Wholesale  trade  23,324 

Retail  trade  38,771 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  8,769 
Services    .                                                      ♦  46,832 

Government  and  government  enterprises  60,347 

Federal,  civilian  26,621 

Federal,  military  1,243 

'State  and  local                               '  32,483 

Income  (money  Income) 
(Census-place  of  residence) 

pcr'caplla                              1975^  3,913 


Business 

Total  Employment**                 1977^  24,400 
(week  of  March  12)  , 

Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries  31 

Mining  (A) 

Conl^ract  construction  1,607 

General  contractors  and  operative  builders  634 

General  building  contractors  508 

Operative  Guilders  70 

Heavy  construction  contractors  50 

Special  trade  contractors  923 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning  209 

Electrical  vrark  150 

Masonry,  stonework,  and  plastering  164 

Masonry  and  other  stonework  ^(B) 

Plastering,  drywall  and  Insulation  '   ,  86 

Carpentering  and  flooring  (C) 

Carpentering  (C) 

Roofing  and  sheet  metal  work*  93  ~ 

Misc.  special  trade  contractors  (C) 

Structural  steel  erection                        ^  (B) 

Manufacturing                                       *  10,046 

Food  and  kindred-  products  742 

Preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  (C) 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  (C) 

Grain  mill  productn  (B)  * 

Flour  and  other  grain  mill  products  (B) 

Bakery  products        ,  (E) 

Bread,  cake,  and  related  products  (E) 

,  Beverages  (C) 

(Bottled  and  canned  soft  drinks  (C) 

Textile  mill  products  (G) 

Knitting  mills  (B) 

Hosiery,  ncc  (B) 

Yarn  and  thread  mills        .      v  (G) 
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Buaioasa 


Latest  Tear 
Availabla 


ITirovlng  and  vinding  nllla 
Apparel  and  other  tei^tile  producta 
Ken 'a  and  boys'  furnishings 
Ken's  and  boys'  separate  trousers 
Ken*8  and  boya'  working  clothing 
Wonen's  and  aisses'  outerwear 
Wonen's  and  misses'  outerwear,  nec 
Women's  and  children's  undergarments 
Women's  and  children's  underwear 
Lumber  and  wood  products 
Sawmill  and  planing  mills 
Hardwood  dimension  and  flooring 
Furniture  and  fixtures 

Household-fumitare  ^„ 

Wood  household  furniture 
Wood  TV  and  radio  cabinets 
Printing  and  publishing 
Newspapersy, 

aiemicals  and  allied  products 
'  Rubber  and  misc.  plastics  products 
Fabrlcntr.I  I'ubber  products',  nec 
Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 
Structural  clay  products 
Brick  and  structural  clay  tile 
Concrete,  gypsum,  and  plaster  products 
Concrete ^products,  nec 
Primary  netal  industries 
Blast  furnace  and  basic  steel  products 
Blast  furnace  and  steel  mills 
Nonferrous  foundries 
Nonferrous  foundries,  nec 
Fabricated  metal  products 
Cutlery,  hand  tools,  and  hardware 
Hand  and  edge  tools,  nec 
Fabricated  structural  metal  products 
Fabricated  structural  metal 
Metal  forgings  and  stampings 
Automotive  stampings 
Hachinery,  except  electrical 
Metalworking  machinery 
Hachine  tool  accessories 
Misc.  machinery,  except  electrical  ' 
Machinery,  except  eliectrlcal,  nec 
Electric  and  electronic  equipmejit 
Electrical  industrial  apparatus 
Industrial  controls 
Household  appliances  ^ 
Electric  housewares  and  fans  8 
Household  appliances,  nec  ^ 
Communication  equipment  ' 
Telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus 
Instruments  and  related  products 
Medical  Instruments  *'and  supplies 
Surgical  and  medical  Instruments 


Waahington 

County 

(C) 
1,114 
(F) 
(C) 
(E) 
<E) 
«) 
(C) 

(E) 

(C) 

(C) 
1,182 
1,182  - 
o  (F) 

(E) 

263 

(C) 

(B) 

(C) 

(C) 

211 

(C) 

(C) 

(C) 
53 

(C) 

(B) 

(B) 

(C) 

(C) 

499 

286 

286 

(C) 

(B) 
(B) 

302 
(C) 
(C) 
(C) 
(C) 
3,014 
,  (F)  ' 
(F) 
(C) 
(F) 

(C) 
(C) 
(C)  . 
(C) 
>  (C) 


Latest*  Year 
Available 

KA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

'ha 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
'NA 
NA 
NA 

 NA  — 


Chicago 


NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  < 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
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Latest  year 
Business     •  .  Available 
  — 3  

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  Industries 
Miscellaneous  manufacturers 
Brooms  and  brushes 
Administrative  and  auxllll^ry 
Transportation  and  other  public  utilities 
Local  and  Interurban  passenger  transit 
Trucking^  and  warehousing. 
Trucking',  local  and  long  distance 
Communication 

Telephone  communication  <  . 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 
Electric,  gas,  and*^  sanitary  services 
Gas  production  and  distribution 

-VholesalcTrade   i 

Wholesale  trade — durable. goods 
Motor  vehicles  &  automotive  equipment 
Automotive  parts  and  supplies 
^Furniture  an;!  home  furnishings 
Home  furnishings 

Hardward,  plumbing  &  heating  equipment 
Hardware 

Plumbing  And  hydfonlc  heating  supplies 
Machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies 
Construction  and  mining  machinery 
Industrial  machinery  and  equipment 
Wholesale  trade — nondurable  goods 
Drugs,  proprietaries  and  sundries 
Groceries  and  related  products 
Groceries,  general  line  ^ 
Dairy  products 
Meats  and  meat  products 
Farm-product  raw  materials 

'  Farm-product  raw  materials,  nec 
Petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
Petroleum  bulk  stations  &  ternvLnals 
Beer,  wlne,dand  distilled  beverages 
Beer  and  ale 

.  Miscellaneous  nondurable  goods 
Retail  trade 

Building  materials  and  garden  supplies 
Lumber  and  other  building  materials 
'General  merchandise  stores 
Department  stores 

Miscellaneous  general  merchandise  scores 
Food  stores 
Grocery  stores 

Automotive  dealers  &  service  stations 
New  and  used  car  dealers 


Washington 
County 


(C) 
(C) 
V(C) 

92 
60 

373  ' 

(E) 

419 

(E) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

792 
118 
102 
'  95 
(B) 
210 
(C) 
(B) 
286 
61 
75 
963 
(B) 
534 
(E) 
(B) 
52 
93 
68 
94 
94 
93 
93 
73 
4,863 
275 
157 
807 
597 
(C) 
684 
648 
876 
.  405 


Latest  Year 
Available 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
:  NA 
NA 
•  NA 


Chlcai 


(see 


NA 
NA 

NA  . 

NA  ^ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

KA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

MA 

MA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  • 

Recall  Trade  below) 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
/  NA 
NA 
NA 
,  NA 
NA 


**Note:    A:  0-19;  B: '20-99;  C:  100-249;  E:  250-499;  T:  500-999;  G:  1,000-2,499; 
H:  2,500t4,999;  I:  5,000-9,999;  J:  10,000-24,999;  K:  25,000-40,999; 
L:  50,000-99,999;  M:  100,000  or  more 
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Lat«at  Y«ar 

Available 


Uaed  car  dealaia 
Auto  and  hone  aupply  storea 
Caaollno  service  atatlons  " 
Apparel  and  economy  a totes 
Vonen's  ready-to-vear  stores 
Shoe  stores 

Furniture  and  home  furnishings  stores 
'Furniture  snd  hone  furnishings  storea 
Furniture  stores 

Badlo.  television  and  music  stores 
^Eating  and  drinking  placea 
Eating  places 
— Drlnklhg  places       ,  c  • 

Miscellaneous  retail 
Drug  stores- and  proprietary  a tores 
Liquor  stores 

Miscellaneous  shopping  goods  stores 
Retail  stores,  nec 
^  Administrative  and.  auxllllary  ^ 
.  Finance,  Insursnce,  snd  real  estate 
Banking  ' 

Commercial  snd  stock  savlnga  bank 
Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 
Savings  and  losn  aasoclatloas 
Personal  credit  Instltuclons 
Insursnce  carrlera 
Life  Inaurance  i 
Inaurance  agents,  brokers  &  service 
Real  estate 

'Real  eatate  operators  and  leasors 
«  Services 


Hoeela  snd  other  lodci-'g  places 
Hotela,  BOtels  snd  tos   lat  courts  ■ 
Personal  services 

Laundry,  cleaning  and  garment  aervlces 
Dry  cleaning  planta  except  rug 
Beauty  ahops 

Funersl  setvlce  snd  crematories 
Mlscellaneo  frsonal  services 
Business 

Services  to  c  ..tidings 
Auto  repslr,  services,  and  garages 
Automotive  repair  shops 
General  sutomotlve  repair  shops 
Automotive  repair  shops,  hec 
Mlscellsneous  repair  services 
Amusement  and  recreation  services 
Miac.  Musomant,  recreational  services 
Health  services  / 
Offic^of  phv.lcisns 
Offices  of  dentists  ^ 
Mursing  snd  personal  care  facilities 


Washington 

County 

58 
189 
208 

''117 
'  63 
,  ,224 
'  137 
109 
67 
991 
867 
-6? 
548 
156 
inn 

156 
77 
(C) 
1,066 
407 
407^ 
174 
74 
89 

"  181 
160 
136 
131 
80 
4,126 


I3i 
(C) 
378 
88 
71 
140 
.  53 
(B) 
100 
57 
190 
155 
52 
83 
60 
1^0 
(B) 
,138 
200 
100 
175 


Latest  tear 
Avallsble>. 

HA  ^ 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
.  HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
.  HA 
'  HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
,HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 

'     HA  ^ 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 


'HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 

,"UA 
%K 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA  . 
HA' 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 


Chlcsgo 


(See  Service 
Industries 
Below) 
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Latest  Year 
Available 


Hoapltals 
,    Kedlcal  and  dental  laboratories 
Health,  and  allied  services,  nec 
"  Legal  services 
Educational  services 
Social  services  *' 
Social  services,  nec 
Residential  care 
Membership  organizations 
Civic  and  social  associations 
Religious  organizations 
Miscellaneous  services 
__  __Englneerlng_&  architectural  services 
Accounting,  auditing  &  bookkeeping 
Nonclasslflable  establishments 

Manufacturiny^^ 

Eropldyees '  "  >977 

Production  workers 

Retail  Trade^ 
(week  of  March  12) 

Paid  employees  1977 
Building  materials,  etc. 
General  merchandise 
Food  stores 
Automotive  dealers 
'Gasoline  service  stations  * 
Apparel  snd  acc.  stores 
Furniture,  equipment,  etc. 
Eating  and  drinking 
Drug  and  proprietary 
Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

Service  Industries'^ 
(week  of  March  12) 

Paid  employees  1977 

Hotels,  motels,  etc. 

Personal  services 

Business  services 

Auto,  repair,  services,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

Ami/sement  and  recreation 

Dental 

Legal  services 
Engineering,  etc. 


Washington 
County 

.  52 
(B) 
84 
72 
244 
(C) 
(C) 
3^3 
78 
186 
128 
71 
54 
(B) 


11,700 
'  8,200 


4,795 
283 
800 
677 
632 
238 
315 
226 

l.OU 
U6 
391 


1,271 
188 
389 
162 
156 
80 
105 
withheld 
84 

withheld 


Latest  Year 
Available 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA, 
KA 


y 

V 

Chicago 


1976' 
NA 


1977' 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


1977 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


381,600 
245,700 


178,336. 

3,337 
28,^72 
23,096 

7,806 

7,209 
.  14,086, 

5^703 
50 ; 109 

8,395  . 
28,147 


158,015 
18,086 
16,062 
74,313 
8,947 
4,719 
6,887 
700 
14,676 
13,623 


ERIC 
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Buainesa 


Utest  Y«ar 
Available 


Annual  Payroll**  ^         -  19775 
Agricultural  services,  forestry,  tiaheriea 

Mining 

^Contract  construction 

General  contractors  and  operative  builders 
Genersl  building  contrsctors 
Operative  builders 
Heavy  construction  contractors 
Special-  trade  contractors 
Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 
Electrical  work 

Masonry,  stonework,  and  plastering 
Maaonry  ^and  other  storework 
Plaatering,  dryvall  and  insulation 
Carpentering  and  flooring 

Carp«itering   ^ 

Roofing  and  aheet  metal  u-orV. 
Misc.  apecial  trade  contractors 
Structujral  steel  erection 
Manufacturing  -i 
Food  and  kindred  products 
Prererved  fruits  and  vegetables 
Canned* fruits  and  vegetables 
Grain  mill  products 
Flour  and  ether  grain  mill  products 
Bakery  producta 

Bread,  cake,  and  relaced  products 
Beverages 

Bottled  and  canned  soft  drinks 
Textile  mill  products  . 
Knitting  mills 
noslery ,  ncc 
Yam  and  thread  mills 
Throwing  and  winding  mills 
AppareJ.  nnd  other  ^textile  products 
Men's  and  boys'  furnishings 
Ken's  and  boys'  separate  trousers 
t  Men's  and  boys'  working  clothing 
Women's  and  misses'  out;ervear 
Women's  and  lalsses'  outerwear,  nec 
Women's  and  children's  undergarments 
Women's  and  children's  underwear 
Lumber  and  wood  products 
Sawmill  and  planing  adlls 
Hardwood  dimension  and  flooring 
Furniture  and  flTzrures 

Household  furniture  ^ 
Wood  household  furniture 
Wood  TV  and  ra^dlo  cabinets 
Printing  aod  publishing 
Newspapers 

Chemicalo  and  *allled  products 
Rubber  and  misc.  plastics  products 
Fabricated  rubber  products,  nec 
Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 


Waahington 

County 

$2 13m 
186  - 
(D) 
16,415 
5,491 
4,571 
499 
613 
10,311 
1,794 
2,166 
1,138 
(D) 
631 
<D) 
(D) 
348 
(D) 
(D) 
93,600 
8,449 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
<D) 
<D) 
(D) 
(D). 
(D)  . 
(D) 
7,274 
(D) 
<D) 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
<D) 
(D) 
<D) 
(D) 
8,455 
8,455 
(D) 

(n) 

2,062 
^  (D) 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
2,109 


Lateat  Year 
Available 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA  . 
tIA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
.  NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
HA 

NA  : 
NA 

NA  ^, 

NA 

NA 

'  NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 


Chicago 
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66-92S  0-81-59 
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L«tcAt  Year 

Buglneas  '  Avallabl& .  County  Available  Chicago 

Structural  clay  products 

Brick  and  structural  clay  tile 

Concrete,  gypsua,*  and  plaster  products 

Concrete  products,  nec 

Primary  metal  Industries  . 

Blast  furnace  and  basic  steel  products 

Blast  furnace  and  sCeel  mills" 

Konferrous  foundries 

Nonferrous  foundries,  nec 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Cutlery,  hand  tools,  and  hardware 

Hand  and  edge  tools,  nec  : 

Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

Fabricated  structural  metal  ' 

Metal  forglngs  and  stampings 

Automotive  stampings^ 

Hachlne^ry,  except  electrical 

netalvorking  machinery 

Machine  tool  accessories 

Misc.  machinery,  except  electrical 

Machinery,  except  electrical,  nec 

Electric  and  electronic  equipment 

Electrical  Industrial  apparatus 

Industrial  controls 

Houltehold  appliances* 

Electric  housewares  and  fans 
'  Household  appliances,  nec 

Co'mnunlcatlon  equipment 

Telephone  and  telegraph'  apparatus 

Insxruments  and  related  products 

Medical  Instruments  an^  supplies 

Surgical  and  medical  instruments 

^Ilscellaneous  manufacturing  Industries 

Miscellaneous  uianufacturers 

Brooms  and  brushes  • 

Administrative  and  auxllliary 

Transportation  and  other  public  utilities 

Local  and  intarurban  passenger  transit 
,  Trucking  and  warehousing  ^ 

Trucking,  local  and  long  distance 

Communication 

Telephone  communication 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 

Electric,  gas,  and  sanitary  services 

Gas  production  and  distribution 

Wholesale  trade^ 

Vholesale  trade — durable  goods  , 
■  Motor  vehicles  &  automotive  equipment 
Automotive  parts  and  supplies 
Furniture  and  home  furnishings 
Harae  furnishings 

Harduard,  plumbing  &  heating  equipment 
Hardware  ^ 
Plumbing  and  hydronic.^  heating  auppli'es 


Vashlngtott 

^-  liAtest  Year 

County 

Available 

(D) 

MA 

(D) 

NA. 

(D)  ' 

NA 

507 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

4,606 

NA 

2,465 

NA 

2,A65 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

*  NA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

3,140 

NA 

(D) 

HA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

31,944 

MA 

rev 

(D) 

'  MA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

HA 

(D) 

MA 

(D) 

M^^ 

(D) 

MA 

:  (D) 

UA 

'(D) 

'  WA 

•  (D) 

HA 

(D) 

MA 
HA 

(D) 

MA 
HA 

10,863  ' 

NA 

366 

NA 

-  5,i40 

Vk 

(D) 

NA 

4,446 

NA 

m 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

18,72? 

NA  , 

8,765 

NA 

1,215  , 

NA 

1,013 

NA 

848 

NA 

(D) 

NA 

2,663 

NA 

(D> 

NA 

'*  (D) 

NA 

923 
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Business 


lAtett  Year 
Avsl labia 


Machinery,  equlpnent,  and  supplies 
Constructioa  and  miaiag  uchiaery 
Industrial  machinrery  and  equipment 
Vholessle  trade — nondurable  goods 
Drugs,  proprietaries  and  sundries 
Groceries  and  rslat&d  products 
Groceries,  genc£«l  line 
Dairy  products 
Meats  and  meat  pL'ciuc;.b 
Fara-product  raw  aa.tf^'T^'-ls 
FarD^l^roduct  raw  matKnals,  aec 
Petroleum  and  petroXeua  products 
Fetrdleum  bulk  sta;:ion^  &  terminals 
Beer,  v5ne,  snd  di i tilled  beverages 
Bjer  and  ale 

Miscellaneous  nondural.*le  foods 
Retail  trade 

&(ilding  materials  aad  garden  supplies 
n^^r  and  other  building  materials 
J^^Kal  merchandise  stores 
Departments  stores 

Miscellaneous  general  merchandise  stores 
Food  stores 
Grocery  stores 

Automotive  dealers  &  service  station;^ 
flew  and  used  car  dealers 


Vashlostoa  . 

County. 

.3.1*5 
!  823 
;  655 
9,964 
(D) 
/ 5,353 
.-I'--  (D) 
?  CD) 
405 
286 
188 
1,108 
1,102 
1,450 
1,420 

32,898 
2,446 
1,566 
5,503, 
4,584 
(D> 
4,294 
4,149 
9,255 
4,792 


Latest  Year 
Available 

NA 
HA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
HA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


**Note    A:  0-19;  B:  20-99;  C:  100-249;       250-499;  f:  500-999;  0:  1,000-2,499; 
H:  2,500-4,999;  I:  5,000-9,999;  jl:  10,000-24,999;  K:  25,000-40,999; 
L:  50,000-99,99^;  M:  100,.q00  or  more 


Used  car  dealers 
Auto  and  ho^^  supply  stores 
Gasoline  service  stations 
Apparel  and  econ&my  stores 
Women's"  ready-to-wear  stores 
Shoe  stores 

Furniture  and  home  furnishings  stores 
Furniture  and  home  furnishings  stores 
Furniture  stores 

Radio,  television  and  music  stores 
Eating  and  drinking  places 
Eating  places  . 
Drinking  places 

Miscellaneou3  retail  > 
Drug  stores  and  proprietary  stores 
Liquor  stores 

Miscellaneous  shopping  goods  stores 
Retail  stores,  nec 
Administrative  and  auxilliary 
Finance,  insurance,  and  r^al  estate 
Banking  • 


642 
l;702 
=1,039 
(D) 
594 
361 
1,609 
1,138 
910 
384 
4,671 
4,211 
339 
3,069 
972 
643 
851 
261 
CD) 
*9,930 
3,3^11 


NA 

NA 

NA  ^ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA' 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
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Latest  Year 
Bualneas  Available 

Cosnerclal  and  stock  savings  bank 
Credit  sgencles  other  than  banks 
Savings  and  loan  Kssoclatlons 
Personal  credit  tnstltutlons 
Insurance  carriers 
Life  insurance 

Insursnce  agents »  brokers  &  service 
Reel  ests^te 

Reel  ests'te  operstors  snd  lessors 
.  Services 


Hotels  and  other  lodging  places 
Hotels,  notels  and  ,rourlst  courts 
Ferson&l  services 

Laundry  I  cleaning  snd  garment  services 
Dry  cleaning  plants  except ^rug- 
Besuty  shops 

Funeral  service  and  crematories 
Miscellaneous  personal  services 
Business  services 
Servlbes  to  buildings 
Auto  repslr,  services,  and  garages 
Automotive  repair  shops 
Cenersl  automotive  repair  shops 
Automotive  repslr  shops,  nec 
Miscellaneous  repair  services 
Amusement  and  recreation  services 
Misc.  amusement,  recreational  services 
Heslth  services 
Offices  of  physicians 
Offices  of  dentists 
-  Nurslne  and  Personal  care  facilities 
Hospitals 

Medical  and  dental  laboratories 
Health,  and  allied  services,  nec 
Legal  services  / 
Educational  services  / 
Social  services  / 
Social  services,  nec 
Residential  care 
.  Membership  oxl^anlzatlons 
Civic  and  social  associations 
Religious  organizations 
Miscellaneous  services 
Engineering  &  architectural  services 
Accounting,  auditing  &  bookkeeping 
Nonclasslflable  establishments 


3^311 
1,694 
629 
965 
2^81 
2,065 
1,344 
717 
411 
30,206 


671 
<D) 
1,655 
'  368 
295 
715 
400 
<D) 
1,053 
402 
1,436 
1,316 
319 
638 
566 
683 
(D) 
18,582 
4,594 
1,038 
1,063 
10,864^ 
446 
<D) 
639 
516 
1,077 
<D) 
(D) 
1,612' 
510 
712 
1,391 
976 
404 
<D) 


Latest  Year 
'  Avs liable 

HA 
HA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
.  NA 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


ChlcaRO 


(See  Service 
Industries 
Belov) 


i 
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Business 


Latest  Year 

Available 


♦Manufacturing    (willlons  of  dollars) 


Payroll 

Production  wages 


1977 


109.9 
61.9 


Retail  Trade^  (millions  of  dollars) 

Payroll  1977 
^Building  materials,  etc 
General  merchandise 
Food  stores 
Automotive  'dealers* 
Gas.  service  stations 
Apparel  and  acc.  stores 
Furniture,  equipment,  etc. 
Eating  and  drinking 
Drug  and  proprietary 
Miscellaneous  retail  stores 


.  Service  Industries 
Payroll 


10 


(millions  of  dollars) 
1977 


Hotels,  motels,  etc. 

Personal  services 

Business  services 

Auto,  repair,  services,  etc. 

rilscellancous  repair  services 

Amusement  and  recreation 

Dental 

Legal  services 
Engineering,  etc. 


31.5 
2.3 

5. 

U, 

1 

1 
^1 
'l 

4 

1 

2 


.2 
.9 
.9 
.1 
.2 
.6 
.4 

withheld 
.8 

withheld 


Latest  Year 
Avsilable 


1976' 
NA 


1977' 
NA 
NA 
NA 
MA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


1977 
NA 
NA 
NA 

•NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


11 


Chicago 


5.154 
2.C95 


1,292 

22.5 
193.9 
193.1  ' 
112.2 

40.5 
106.3 

61.5 
238.2 

54.7 
256.3 


1,813 
120.6 
166.9 
816.0 

91.0 

60.0 

73-4 
7.5 
254.0  . 
27:>.4 


Number  of  Establishments       1977  1,639 

Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries  12 

Mining  1 

Contract  construction  220 

General  contractors  and  operative  builders  76 

General  building  contractors  44 

Operative  builders  «  12 

Heavy  construction  contractors  10 

Special  trade  contractors  1^ 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning  28 

Electrical  work  18 

Masonry,  stonework,  and  plastering  34 

Masonry  and  other  stonewc  rk  22 

Plastering,  dryvall,  aqd  Insulation  9 

Carpentering  and  flooring  H 

Cax^penterlng  9 

Roofing  and  sheet  metal  work  H 

Misc.  special  trade  contractors  H 

Structural  steel  election            .  1 


NA 

NA 
NA 
JIA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

i:a 

NA 

NA 

KA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA. 

NA 


Latest  Year 

Washington 

Latest  Year 

Business  Available 

County 

Available 

Manufacturing  ^ 

103 

NA 

Food' and  kindred  products 

13 

NA 

Preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 

1 

NA 

1 

na 

Pra4n  mill  nrnHiirrc 

2 

Ma. 

Ha 

1 

Ma 
HA 

Balcery  products 

<> 

Ma 
HA 

OL cau 1   waKc 1  ana  rexBtea  proauctB 

2 

Ma 
HA 

0C  VC  L  0|^w  w 

J 

Ma 
HA 

<> 
J 

Na  " 

T«>yr4l9  mill  nrndiir^o 

A 

Na 

Kn itHno  m41lR 

AIlAWkXIlJ^    UlXXXO                                    >  ^ 

Na  ' 

Hosiery^  nCf* 

Na  ^ 

Yarn  and  thread  nllls 
Throwing  and  winding  nllls 

2 

NA 

2 

NA 

Apparel  and  other  <^textlle  products 

y 

- '  NA 

Men* 8  and  boys*  furnishings 

3 

'  NA 

Men*s  and  boys*  separate  trousers 
Hen's  and  boys*  working  clothing 

«A 

2 

NA 

Woiaen*s  and  olsses*  outerwear 

NA 

Women *s  and  olsses*  outerwear,  nec 

NA 

Woroen*s  and  chlldren*s  undergarments 

1 

NA 

Women's  and  children* s  underwear 

•  1 

-NA 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

11 

NA 

Snwnlll  and'planlng  mills 

5 

V  NA 

Hardwood  dlroenslon  and  flooring 

1 

NA 

Furniture  and*flxtures 

^  7 

NA 

Household  furniture 

7 

NA 

Wood  household  furniture 

2 

NA 

VbMl  TV  and  radio  cabinets 

1 

Na 

Printing  and  publishing 

10 

NA 

Ncv;spapers 

2 

NA 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  ^ 

"3 

NA 

Rilbber  and  misc.  plastics  products  • 

A 

'  NA 

Fabricated  rubber  products,  nec 

2 

NA 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

8 

nX 

Structural  clay  products 

1 

NA 

Br^ck  and  structural  clay  tile 

>       .  1 

NA 

Concrete »  gypsum,'  and  plaster  products 

6 

NA 

Concrete  products,  nec 

3  ' 

NA 

Primary  metal  Industries 

2 

'  NA 

Blast  furnace  anH  basic  steel  products* 

•1 

'    NA  ^ 

^Blast  furnace  and  steel  mills 

1 

NA 

Nonferrous  foundries 

1 

NA 

Nonferrous  foundries,  nec 

1 

,  NA 

Fabricated  metal  products 

9 

NA 

Cutlery,  hand  tools,  and  hardware 

3 

NA  ' 

Hand  and  edge  tools,  nec 

3 

NA- 

^ Fabricated  structural  roetal  products 

2 

NA 

Fabricated  structural  mct^l 

1 

NA^. 

Metal  forglngs  and  stampings 

2 

NA' 

^  Automotive  stampings 

.1  ' 

NA 

Machinery^  except  electrical 

7 

NA  ^. 

Metalworklng  machinery 

2 

NA 

925 


•  Latest  Year 
Business  Available 

Machine  tool  accessories 

Misc.  machinery,  except  electrical 

Machinery,  except  electrical,  nec 

Electric  and  electronic  equipment 

Electrical  Industrial  iipparatus 

Industrial  controls 

Household  appliances  • 

Electric  ^ousew^.'es  and  fans 

Household  appliances,  nec* 

Cpaanur.lcation  equipment 

Telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus 

Instruments  and  related  products 

Medical  Instruments  and  supplies 

Surgical  and  medical  Instruments 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

Mir -ellaneous  manuf actur«!rs 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Administrative  and  auxllllary 

Transportation  and  other  public  uCllitiei 

Local  and  interurban  passenger  transit 

Trucking  and  warehousing 

Trucking,  local ^and  long  distance' 

Communication 

Telephone  consnunicatlon 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 

Electric,  gas,  and  sanitary  services 

Can  production  nnd  distribution 

Wholesale  trade 

Wholesale  trade— durable  goods 

Motor  vehicles  &  automotive  equipment 

Automotive  parts  and  supplies 

Furniture  and  home  f ur;>-l3hings 

Home  furnishings 

Hardward,  plumbing  &  heating  equipment 
Ha'iiware 

Plumbing  and  hydronic  heating  supplies 
MachlntrV,  equipment,  and  supplies 
Construction  and  mining* machinery 

.  Industrial  machinery  and  equipment 
Wholesale  trade — nondurable  goods 
Drugs,  proorletarles  and  sundries  / 
Groceries  ai^d  relatetf  products 
Groceries,  general  line 
Dairy  rroducts  ' 

'  Meats  and  meat  products 
Farm-proHuct  raw  ma.tcrlals 
^arm-product  raw  materials,  nec 
Petroleum  and  petroleum  products  • 
Petroleum  bulk  stations  &  terminals 
Beer»  wine,  and  distilled  beverages 
Beer  and  ale  ' 
Miscellaneous  nondurable  goods  ^> 
Retail  trade 

Building  materials  and  garden  supplies 
Lumber  and  other  building  materials 


Washington   ,  f         Latest  Year 

County  Available  ChJ.c 


1 

MA 

A 
H 

NA 

4 

NA 

6 

NA  ' 

NA 

1 

NA 

3 

NA 

2 

NA^ 

1 

NA 

1 

.  NA 

1 

NA 

3 

NA 

2 

NA 

NA 

4 

•  JJA 

3 

NA 

1 

NA 

3 

NA 

43 

NA 

NA 

28 

NA 

NA 

7 

NA  ' 

NA 

2K 

NA 

3  ' 

NA 

1 

NA 

136 

NA 

79 

NA 

16 

MA 
MA 

11 

HA 

7 

MA 

3 

V  NA 

7 

NA 

2 

NA 

2 

NA 

33 

NA 

4 

NA 

4  • 

NA 

59 

NA 

2 

*  NA 

19 

riA 

5 

NA. 

3 

NA 

6 

NA 

8 

NA 

5 

NA 

10 

NA 

9 

NA 

5 

NA 

5 

NA 

8 

NA 

482 

NA 

27 

NA 

11 

NA 

 {r 
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Lacast  Year 
Available 


Washington 

County 


General  merchandise  stores 
Dcpartownt  stores 

Miscellaneous  general  merchandise  stores 
Food  stores 
Grocery  .stores 

Automotive  dealers  &  seivice  stations 
New  and  used  car  dealers 

Used  car  dealers 
Auto  and- home  supply  stores 
Gasoline  service  stations 
Apparel  and  economy  stores 
Women's  ready-to-wear  storen 
^hoe  stores  ' 
Furniture  and  home  furnishings  stores 
Furniture  and  home  furnishings  stores 
■  Furniture  stores 
Radio,  television  and' music  stores  • 
Eating  and  drinking  places- 
Eating  places 
Drinking  places 
Miscellaneous,  retail 
Drug  stores  and  proprietary  stores 
Liquor  stores 

Miscellaneous  shopping  goods  stores 
Retail  scores,  nec 
^Administrative  and  auxilliary 
Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
Banking 

Commercial  and  stock  savings  ban!{. 
Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 
Savings  jnd  loan  associations 
Personrtl  credit  Institutions 
Insurance  carriers 
Lif'i  insurance 

Insurance  agents,  brokers  &  service 
Re/il  estate 

Rr;al  estate  operators  and  leasors 
Services 


Hiitels  and  other  lodging  places 
H(<tels,  motels  and. tourist  jurts 
Personal  services 

Latndry,  cleaning  and  garment  services 
Dry  cleaning  plants  except  rug 
Beauty  shops 

Funeral  service  and  .crematories 

Miscellaneous  personal  services 
'  Busine.ts  services 

Servici-s  to  buildings  • 

Auto  repaijr,'  services,  and  garages 

Automot  ive,  repair  shops 
'  General  automotive  repair  shops 

Automotive  repair,  shops,  nec 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 


104 

21 

32 

24 
8. 
182 

27 

27 

28 
5 

21 

17 

14 

39 

57 

42 
440 


7 
6 
77 
19 
9 
41 
6 
4 
28 
7 
40 
34 
14 
11 
21 


Latast  Year 
'Available 

NA 
NA 
HA 
HA. 
HA  , 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
KA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA  • 
NA 
HA 
HA 
KA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
^  KA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 

HA  . 
HA 
kA 
.HA 
HA 


HA 
NA 
NA 
HA 
NA 
•HA 
Na 
NA 
HA 
HA 
KA 
HA 
NA 
HA 


Chicagjo 


(See  Service 
Industries 
Below) 


HA 


93, 
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Business 


Latest  Year 
Available 


Aauseneat  and  recreation  services 

Misc.  amusement,  recreational  services 

Health  services 

Offices  of  physicians 

Offices  of  dentists 

Nursing  and  personal  care  facilities 

Hospitals 

Medical,  and  dental  laboratories 

Healthr'and  allied  services,  nec 

Legal  services 
,  Educational  services 

Social  services 

Social  services,  nec 

Residential  care 

Membership  organizations 

Civic  and  social  associations 

Religious  organizations 

Miscellaneous  services 

Engineering  &  architectural  services 

Accounting,  auditing  &  bookkeeping 
.  Nonclassifiable  establishments 


Manufacturing 

Establishments  1977 
'  g 

Retail  Trade  » 

.Establishments 
Sole  proprietorships 
Partnerships 

Establishments  with  payroll 
Building  materials*^  etc. 
General  merchandise 
Food  stores  ^ 
Au tomo t i ve  dea lers 
Gas,,  service  stations 
Apparel  and  ac^:.  stores 
Furniture,  equipment  etc. 
Eating  and  drlr'.  ing 
Drug  and  propt  cary 
.Misc.  retail  stores 


1977 


/  10 
Service  Industries 

Establishments  1977 
Sole  prPpflctorshlps 
Partnerships 

Establishment!,  with  payrolls 

Hotels,  motels,  etc. 

Pei^sonal  services 
*   Business  services 

Auto,  repair,  services,  etc. 

Misc.  repair  services 

Amusement  and  recreation  , 
/Dental 

/  Legal  services  ' 
Engineering,  etc.  ; 


Washington 
County 

Latest  Year 
*  Available 

ChicaKo 

18 

HA 

6 

HA 

103 

NA 

46. 

NA 

NA.f 

5 

HA  . 

NA 

k 

HA 

3 

NA 

33 

■  NA 

5 

NA 

12 

tlA 

*  10 

NA 

2  » 

,  NA 

54 

.  NA 

13 

NA 

27 

NA 

'  26 

NA 

-  16 

NA 

11 

Ma 

•  18 

Ma 

111 

NA 

738 

1977" 

20,256 

'  425 

NA 

10,418 

.  35 

NA 

1,617 

491 

NA 

13,502 

31 

NA 

386 

14 

NA 

286 

56 

NA 

1,625 

43 

NA 

462 

NA 

1,095 

45 

NA 

l;509 

41 

NA 

798 

89 

NA 

4  145 

IS 

NA 

'soo 

89 

NA^  ^ 

2,418 

583 

1977^^ 

24,834 

— ^442  

16^665 

49 

NA 

2,033 

254 

NA 

10,738 

7 

NA 

224 

78 

HA 

1,959 

32 

NA 

3<501 

38 

NA 

l;226 

23 

NA 

564 

22 

NA 

577 

3 

NA 

96 

33 

NA 

2,194 

18 

NA 

397 

936 
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Business 


Latest  Year 
Available 


Uashington 
County 


Manufacturing  Data^  (tnllllons  of  titllars  &  hours) 
(general) 

Man-hours      '  1977 
Value  added  ^ 
Cost  of  materials 
Value  of  shipments 
New  capital  expenditures  ^ 
End-of-year  inventories  1976 

Sales  Data  (millions  of  dollars) 
8 

Retail  Trade^ 

Receipts  (all  estab)  1977 
Building  materials,  etc.  ^ 
General  merchandise 
Food  stores 

Au^opotlve  dealers  ^ 
Gas.  sexvice  stations 
Al^parel  and  acc.  stores 
Furniture,  equipment,  etc. 
Eating  and  drinking 
'Drug  and  proprietary 
Hlsc.  reatll  stores 

10 

Service  Industries 

Receipts  (all  cstab)  1977 
Hotels,  motels,'  etc. 
Personal  services 
Business  services  ^ 
.  Auto,  repair,  services,  etc. 
Hlsc.  repair  services 
Amusement  and  reareatlon 
Dental 

Legal  services         *  .  ' 
Engineering,  etc. 


15, A 
$2A3.9 

ASS.; 
12.8 
62 


281.0 
28. A 
37.8 
53. A 
70.9 
19.0 
13.0 
13. A 
18. A 
6.7 
19.9 


29.1 
3.5 
5.6 
3. A 
5.7 
2.3 
withheld* 
withheld 
*3.3 
2.3 


Latest  Year 
Available 


1976' 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
^A 


1977 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


11 


ChlcaRO 


A75.1 
$9,863 
11,302 
21,121 
A59,000 
2,7A5 


12 

1979^^ 

10,A13 

19779 
1979^^ 

231.3 

2,658 

NA 

.  1,755 

NA 

1,216 

NA 

5A2.9 

NA  . 

672.9 

NA  ' 

AAO.l 

NA- 

1,018 

NA 

392.3 

NA 

.  1,561 

NA 
NA 


5,121 
369.0' 
368.0* 

2,018 
392.8 
W.l 
3A7.9 
18.7 
881.6 
5A7.1 


937 
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Not«i  to  Table  10 

.»>  ' 

General  note:    Table* 10  presents  the'oost  current  data  available  on  a  ^ 
regular  basis  fron  the  federal  statistical  system  .for  the  four  areas  of 
population,  incone,  business  and  employment.    Pecennial  census  material  , 
fron  1970,  because  of  its  age,  is  excluded.'  Also  excluded  are  the 
various  state  and  private  sources  of  local  area  statistics  which,  while "useful 
in  specific  .'instances,  Ae  dissimilar  in  method,  making  comparative  analysis 
between  local^ies  and  sources  impossible.    Data  are  current  as  o^  December 
1979.  ^  -  - 

1.  Current  Population  Reports.    Federal»State  Cooperative  Program  foy 
Population  Estimates^    Estimates  of  the  Population  of  Tennessee  Counties' 
and  Metropolitan  Areas.  July  1.  1977  (Revised)  and  1978  (Provisional). 
August  1979.    (Commerce-Bureau  of  the  Census) 

2.  General  Revenue  Sharing  Initial  State  and  Local  Data  Elements  < 
Entitlement  Period  11.    August  1979.     (Treasury-Office  of- Revenue 
Sharing)  *-  .  . 

I?-  . 

3.  Survey  of  Current  Business.    April  1979.     (Commet;ce- Bureau  of  Economic  ^ 

Analysis)  ^        •       \  o  » 

p  .  /  5 

4.  Local  Area  Personal  Income,  1971-1976^    August^l978.  (Commcrce^Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis)  ^ 

5.  County  Business  Patterns.    June  1979.  ■  (Commerce- Bureau  of  the  Census) 

'6.    1977  Census  of  Manufactures  (Preliminary  Report).    Geographic  Area  '  _ 
Series.    0<^t.  1979.     (Commerce-Bureau  of  the  Census)  • 

e  . 

7.  '  Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures.    Statistics  for  States.  Standard 

Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.  Large  Industrial  Counties  and  \ 
Selected  Cities..    February  1978.     (Commerce-Bureau  of  the  Census) 

8.  1977  Census  of  Retail  Trade.    Geographic  Area  Series.  Tennessee. 
^'       August  1979.     (Coosnerce-Bureau  of  ttie  Census) 

9.  1977  Census  of  Retail  Trade.    Geographic  Area  Series.  Illinois. 
June  1979.    (Commerce-Bureau  of  the  Census)^. 

10.  M97J  Census  of  Service  Industries.    Geographic  Area  Scries.  Tennessee'. 
Jan.- 1980.     (Coeaaercc-Bureau  of  the  Census) 

ir.    1977  Census  of  Service  industries.    Geographic  Area  Series.  Illinois. 
Jan.  1980.    (Consaerce-Bureau  of  the  Census) 

12.    Current  Business  Reports.    Monthly  Retail  Trade.    Feb.  1980.  (Conrocrce- 
Bureau  of  the  Census) 
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'         ,   ,  930 

availajjle  for  Chicago  was  the  money  income  figure  from  the  1975  census  of 
business.  '  Similarly,  1978  population  data  were  available  for  Washington 
County;  the  latest  population  figure  for  Chicago  was  for  1977,  finally 
a  great  deal  of . Information  on  1977  employment,  establishments,  and  pay- 
rolls was  available  fdr  the  county  but  not  fbr  the  city  when  these  figures 
were  gathered.    AXthcugh  some  rvf  these  figures  will  become  ;avaiiable  for 
Chicago  when'-the  fill  reports  f*.om  •Se  1977  -ensuses  of  business  are*  re- 
''leased,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  1977  county  figures  have  been  out,  as 
of  this  writing,  for  almost  a  year";  and  1978  figures  will  begin  to  be* 
available  in  the  spring  of  1980.    The  next  installment  of  information  on - 
Chicago's  economic  conditions ,  .with  the  exceptions  noted  above,  won't  be  ' 
available  until  results  from  the  1982  census  of  business  are  released. 

In  summary,  we  know  a  great  deal  less  about  city  economies  than  ' 
we  do  about  the  counties  that  contain  thera  and  about  rural  counties.*  Fur- 
ther, data  are  collected  at  less  frequent  Intervals  for  cities  than  for 
counties.    The  only  set  of^citieis  for  which  we  have  information  comparable 
to  that  available  for  counties  are  those  dozen  or  so  cities  that  through 
political  or  legal  idiosyncracies  have  also  been  recognized  as  counties 

by  the  Ccnsu^^  '  ''«a'.' , 
'  •  ■ 

The  t!'  ..;itj  -ocrV  .  .  ^  that  v:.!  be  drawn  about  the  relati^^i 

,/ 

merits  of  ,cirv  uitd  ■<>:'iity  data  is  that  many  of  the  c^ty  nuipt  'rs  are 
softer      '.:jn  compar&hu  county  data.    The  procedures  by  v*  Lch  they 
are  cons.      tec?  tvly  heavily  on  Imputations,  interpolations,  and 

'proration.  :'n>:  r.erhtjSquv^v  of  various  sorts  than  do'  the  procedures  by  which 
comparaL      cou\)ty  t^v  -^.s  are  constructed.    Many  a   the  data  elements 
required   ..3  norts(.:»:  .  the  figures  of  interest  to  icudents  of  city 
condition.',   rvf   -/a liable  for  counties,  buL  not  •  \>c  citie&.  Accordingly, 
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City  figuxci'  tuu^"?  be  estimated  from  county  data  rather  than  bel,ng 

measured  directly.    In  many  cases  this  estimation  is  done  on  the  basis 

■of  dicenn.Ur  iftnsus  relatlonsjiips,  which  means  that  splits  between  a 

*  '  ••  . 

city  and  -io-r  balance  of  a  county  are  made  on  the  basis  of  relationships^ 

.  ^  c 

that  Bvay  K-  as  much  as  ten  years  old^  We  attempt  no  judgment  on  the 
extent -ci^  /direction  of  Xhe  bias  Introduced  by  this  sort  of 'procedure; 
but  it  3t  .ius  reasonable  that  data  developed  without  the  use  of  these' 
sorts  ot  ttchaiques-are  preferable  to  those  that  require  them. 

.  tt^'if  argumenfis  best  made  by  example.    County  population  estimates 
are  .ivcr£ges  of  three  separate  methods.    All  tfcreie  rely  on  vital 
n::it is;. "'.r.s— records  of  birtn,?.  >ind  deaths— which,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge, are  universally  available  for  counties.    A. variety  of  different 
lafrr.rraation  is  used  tr^  ^•;;tlmate  net  migration.    The  resulting  estimates 
are  "haro"  enough  j  ^  -produce  not  only  estimates  of  total  population, 
buit  alsi   eitimac^-J       population  change  components  —  births,  deaths, 
aigrfi^^lons       ''•-^  -^re  published  with  the  population  figures. 

V  By  conr.  r-v?:,  t.ity  population  is. estimated  by  a  singl^' procedure  that 
Tfelies  less  ^Owivily  on  city-specific  data.    Because  vital  statistJLcs  are 
not  gentrc^^'ly  available  foiS  citie^s,  county  births  and  deaths  ^ust  be 
-trotated  down  to  individual  cities,  using  relationships  derived  from 
tl.s  li/Q  census.    Net  migration  is  estlifiated  using\dnly  one  of  the 
Bov.rces  available  for  counties— a  series  of  tabulations  from  IRS  data 
derived  from  individual  tax  returns.    Estimates  of  t^e  components  of 
population  change  are  not  published  ferocities. 

*^   Similar  procedures,  again  relying  on  benchmarks  ^rom  the  1970 
census,  are  used  to  estimate  residential  employment  and  unemployment 
in  cities.    The  entire  set  of  procedures  used  to  caJ.culAte  these  rates 
has  come  under  considerable  atCack  of  late.^  We  do  not  wish  to  join 
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_/For  a  complete  descriptioxT  and  a  lengthy  critique  of  procedures  used 
to  estimate  these  rates,  see  Presidential  Commission  on  Bnployment  and 
Unemploymcnt'^tatistics,  Counting  the  Labor  Force  (Washington,  1979), 
Several  studies,  relying  on  survey  results,  have  argued  that  current 
procedures  severely  underestimate  urban  unemployment.    See,  for  example, 
"Surveying  Unemployment  lii  Cleveland,"  (Planning  and  Researcfi  Staff, 
Western  Resource  Area  Manpower  Consortium;  November^l977)  and  E.  Terrence 
Jones,  et .al. .  "Measuring  Unemployment  in  the  CiLy  of  St.  Louis," 
(University  of  Missouri;  processed,  1975). 


this  onslaught  except  to  note  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  relatively 
few  cities  foe  which  current  unemployment  claims  data  are  available 
or  for  which  Aemployment  can  be  estimated  more  directly  from  informa- 
tion gathered  from  Current  Population  Survey  figures,  both  city  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  figures  are  constructed  almost  totally  b^  splitting 
up  various  county  figures  on  the  basis  of  various  relationships  drawn 
from  the  1970  census.    Although  the  county  figures  are  themselves  partly 
constructed  by  similar  procedures  in  many  cdses,  both  county  claims' 
and .establishment  employment  information,  which  are  used  In  constructing 
rates,  are  available  fairly  quickly  and  for  almost  all  counties  in 
the  nation.    In  short,  the  county  rates  can  be  Judged  to  be  "harder" 
than  the  city  rates. 

A  slightly  different .proratloning  technique  is  used  to  calcu- 
late city  per-capita  income  figures.    Similar  procedures  are  used 
to.  estimate  city  and  county  income  for  several  different*  sources 
of  income,  but  city-level  information  is  generally  not  available 
for  payments  made  by  a  nuuber  of  income  transfer  programs  such  as  social 
securitir,  AFDC,  general  assistance,  and  various  federal  and  military 
pension  programs.    In^xmatlon  on  payments  under  th^se  programs^,  which 
amount  to  as  much  as  30*  percent  of  total  income  in  some  areas,  is  almost 
^     b    universally  available  at  the  county  level.    Income  from  these  programs 
^         is  prorated  to  cities  under  the  assumption  that  tity  transfer  payments 
have  grown  at  the  same  rate  as  county  payments. 
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A  third  shorccoming  of  existing  data  chat  makes  conclusions 
about  uVban  conditions  difficult  to  make  is  that  a  great  deal  of 
information  required  to  make  these  conclusions  is  not  collected  at 
all  for  individual  places  except  during  the  decennial  census.  'For 
example,  information-' on  the  numbers  of  households  of  various  sizes 
types,  and  income  levels,  and  the  numbers  and  relative  concentration 
of  the  poverty  population  are  only  available  every  ten  years  for  « 
individual  cities.    Although  some  of  this  information  is  reported 
for  cities  .in  the  aggregate  approximately  ^Wry  three  years  in  the 
*  Characteristics  of  the  Metropolitan  and  NonmetVppolitan  Population 
series,  these  "figures  are  of  relatively  little  help  in  attempting 
to  gauge  changes  in  indiviudal  cities. 

A  fourth  difficulty  with  the' existing  federal  statistical  feystem 

\  ■ 

on  cities  is  thatv  it  takes  an  extremely  long  time  to  produces  those 

data  that  it  dops  collect.     Most  'of  the  series  we  have  t^ferred  to  take 

^  *  \ 

at  least  two  years  to  produce;  for  several  series ,  the  lag^feetween 

collection  and  publication  is  e^en  longer.    As  of  March    1980.  complete 

area  reports  at  the  city  level  are  not  yet  available  for  the  Cetvsus  of 

Manufacturing.    The  most  recent  Information  available  on  city  population 

is  three  years  old,  the  most  current  income  data  for  cities  is  five 

years  old.    Information  on  city  government  finances  and  employment  is 

just  now  coining  out  for  the  1978"  fiscal  year.    The  only  series  for  which 

reasonably  current  figures  are  available  is  residential  em(>loyment 

and  unemployment,  which  is  available  through  1979  for  cities  that 

serve  as  prime  sponsors  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  CETA  program. 

In  short,  the  most  current  diagnosis  in  any  detail  we  can  offer  of 

"conditions  in  particular  cities- is  from  two  to  five  years  old; 

for  some  Important  particulars,  our  Information  dates  free  1970. 
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The  final,  and  perhaps  most  pesslmi     -   ,  codclusion'about 
the  current  state  of  federal  statistics  on  citie.<  is  that  con- 
die ions  are  unlikely  to  improve  much  anytime  soon.    The  Census 
Bureau  currently  conducts  a  cooperative  program  with  state^  governments 
to  improve  the  quality  of  county  population  estimates;    n|0  comparable 
effort  is  underway  for  cities.    Perhaps  more  Importantly,  planning 
for  the  1985  mid-decade  census  currently  calls  only  for  the  preparation 
of  detailed  population  characteristics  down  to  the  Individual 
SMSA,  father  than  the  city,  levc!! .    This  decision  not  only  means 
that  much  information  of  interest  to  students  j^f  cities  will  continue 
to  be  available  only  every  ten  years,  but  also  that  intercensal  data 
will  continue  to  be  generated  by  benchmarks  that  may  be  quickly 
outdated  and  misleading.   , In  similar  fashion,  the  Dcpartoent 
of  Labor  has  announced  only  relatively  limited  changes  to  dnte  in  the 
manner  in  which  unemployment  data  are  generated,  in  response  to  the 
criticisms  leyied  by  the  Levitan  Commission .__/    These  decisions,  among 


_/See  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  Reconmendation 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Employment  and  Unemployment  Statistics 
(March,  1980). 


others,  together  with  the  problems  outlined  above,  lead  us  to  echo 
Senator  Moynlhan*s  complaint: 

All  the  numbers  I  have  used  here  are  official;  but 
lot  me  say  right  off  that  they  are  incomplete.    We  haven* t 
anything  like  the  data  base  we  want.     For  three  years  I 
have  been  talking  .to  Cabinet  officers  about  this,  asking 
their  departments*  help.     (You  never  do  anything  about  a 
problem  in  Washington  until  you  learn  to  measure  It.)  I 
have  been  met  with  incomprehension  and  near  total  failure 
to  respond.     It  is'.as  if  someone  called  at  the  Labor  De- 
partment in  193A  suggesting  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  begin  measuring  unemployment  on  a  regular 
basis... only  to  have  htadame  Perkins  ask,  *'Why  on  earth 
would  anyone  want  to  keep  count  of  the  number  of  persons 
out  of  work?"  /  , 
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_/Danlel  P.  Moynlhan,  '*What  Will  The^"  do  for  New  York?"  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  (January  27,  1980).  . 


Conclusions  —  The  Urban  Research  Agenda 

The  earlier  parts  of  this  paper  examined  both  what  available 
.d^ta  suggest  about  the  extent  o£  urban  "r^ltallzatlon"  and  the  llmlta- 
tlons  of  existing  Information  about  trends  and  conditions  In  cities. 
Our  conclusions  on> both  these  questions  have  been  negative.  Available 
evidence  shows  relatively  few  signs- of  Incipient  revival  In  any 
appreciable  number  of  older  cities,  but  the  data  ar^  old  enough  and 
flawed  enough  to  make  aAy  conclusions  shaky  at  best. 

In  this  section  we  suggest  some  ways  to  examine  the  changes 
allegedly  now  occurring  In  many  cities.    In  our  vltew,'the  next  major 
round  of  .urban  conditions  research  should  focus  on  the- Information 
collected  I9  the  1980  census,  which  will  begin  to  be  available  at 
the  city  level  In  late  1981  and  at  the  subclty  level  In  early  1982. 
Three  lines  of  Investigation  strike  us  as  potentially  productive; 

The  first  Is  frankly  retrospective.    The  scenario  outlined  In 
the  first  section  of  this  paper  about  the  demographic  shift  allegedly 
underway  la  cities  needs  to  be  tested  and  Its  8lg;nlf Icance  assessed 
for  Individual  places.    As  noted  earlier,  aggregate  changes  In  either 
the  number  of  households  or  Income  levels  do  not  appear  t  ?  have  been 
big  enough  to  Indicate  widespread  residential  revival,  but  the  picture 
for  Individual  cities  might  be  more  favorable.    In  any  case,  a  con- 
'Slderable  amount  of  descriptive  research  needs  to  be  done  on  shifts 
■  In  household  formation  and  migration  patterns  over  the  seventies  In' 
Indlvldjiial  cities. 
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Second,  researchers  should  examine  Che  relative  size  of  areas  inside 
cities  that  can  be ^deemed  to  have  "revived"  since  1970.    The  1980  data 
provides  an  opportunity  to  disaggregate  below  the  city  level  and  develop 
taxonomies  of  urban  territory  chat  (night  be  used  to  judge  the  significance 
of  residential  revival.    Block  group  or  tract  dat^  might  be  used  to  identify 
areas  where  median  income  and  housing  values  have  gone  up  and  where  changes 
have  occurred  In  jsocial  and  demographic  composition.    These  areas  might 
then  be  compared  in  size  and  population  to  areas  that  have  declined  by 
similar  criteria.    This  type  of  anlaysis  would  allow  an  assessment,  on 
a  better  empirical  basis  than  has  been  available  to  date,  of  the^  size  and 
significance  of  residential  "revival"  in  individual  cities. 

Third,  urban  researchers  should  assess  changes  in  the  social  and 
economic  disparity  between  central  cities  and  their  suburbs  since  1970. 
In  an  earlier  article,  one  of  us  found  that  older  metropolitan  areas  were 
likely  to  manifest  the  classic  "doughnut"  pattern  of  a  poor  core  city  » 
surrounded  by  wealthy  suburbs. "^A.  replicaticn of  this  analysis  with  1980 

^/Richard  P.  Nathan  and  Charles  F.  Adams,  "Understanding  Central  City 
Hardship,"  Political  Science  Quarterly. 

data  might  show  some  reductioas  ir.  rhi=  p^ittem  in  some  places;  perhaps 
prosperous  groups  are  no  longer  moving  out  as  much  and  poorer  groups  are 
moving  out  more  chan  in  the  past.    Several  observers  have  noted  a  recent 
increase  in  the  suburbanization  of  minority  populations  in  some  cities, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  poorer  suburbs.    In  similar  fashion,  1980 
data  may  show  that  more  prosperous  cities,  which  appF^ared  well  off  relative 
to  their  suburbs  in  1970,  may  have  lost  ground  relative  to  their  suburbs 
over  the  seventies  due  to  a  decline  in  annexation  and  an  increased  > 
'ccm cent rat ion  of  lower  income  groups. 
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